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In  thia  Yolume  the  changes  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
work,  which  were  indicated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Volume  for 
1862,  have  been  carried  out,  and  it  ie  confidently  believed  that  a 
great  improvement  has  been  effected. 

The  English  History  is  now  a  continaous  narrative  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  past  year,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
only  an  abridgement  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  The  Volume 
contains  a  New  Section,  in  which  is  given  a  rSmmi  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
inconvenient  arrangement  of  double  columns  has  been  abandoned, 
and  the  pages  are  printed  in  the  ordinary  form  of  histories. 
Each  volume  will  be  in  future  an  independent  work,  marked  by 
the  year  to  which  it  relates,  but  still  forming,  as  heretofore,  a 
part  of  a  continuous  Series. 

The  Proprietors  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  great  value  of  such  a  publication  as  this,  which  embraces  an 
account  of  all  the  principal  events  at  home  and  abroad  during 
the  preceding  year.  It  contains  not  merely  a  History  of  England 
and  Foreign  Countries,  but  a  Chronicle  of  the  most  Remarkable 
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Occurrencea  that  are  likely  to  poseess  a  permanent  interest — Tlie 
Law  Cases  and  Triala  of  cMef  importance— ^Biograpliies  of  the 
meet  eminent  persons  who  have  died  within  the  Tear — and  a 
collection  of  carefully  selected  State  Papers,  which  will  be  found 
invaluable  for  reference. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

state  of  the  Tteveoae,  Trade  and  general  intereit*  of  tbe  connti;  at  the  ci 

ment  of  the  year — IKstrese  in  the  Cotton  Uumfoctariti^  Uistrictji — State  of  poblic 
opinion  in  England  in  regard  to  the  Civil  War  in  America — Tranquil  coodition  of 
onr  domeitic  poUtic* — Ueneral  ahsence  of  party  feeling  and  acquiescence  in  the 
aacendancf  of  Lord  Palmerrtjjn — Opening  of  tho  Session  of  Parliament  by  Com- 
roiasion  on  the  Bth  of  Febrnarj — The  Koyal  Speech— Absence  of  recomoiendationi  of 
legialatirc  changes — Debates  on  the  Address  in  both  Housea  of  Parliament — Prin- 
cipal to]rics  of  the  leading  apeakera — The  discoaeiona  turn  chiefly  on  pointa  of 
Foreign  Policy — The  chieft  of  the  Oppo«IJon  make  atrong  'objections  to  the  propoaed 
eeesion  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  —  Oeneral  approvij  eipressed  of  the  policy  of 
non-interference  punned  towards  the  belligerent  powers  in  America — Strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  onr  Qovernment  in  regard  to  Denmark,  Greece,  Rome,  and  China — 
Defences  of  the  ministerial  policy  by  Earl  Bnjsell  and  Lord  Palmerston — Tb« 
Address  in  both  Houses  agreed  to  without  diriaion — Pmviuon  for  the  Uarriage  of 
the  Prince  and  Princeas  of  Wales— The  proposed  alloaance  is  reaiMly  voted  by  the 
House  of  CommoDB— The  announcement  of  the  Marriage  aflbrds  univenal  satiabction 
— Great  demonstratioiis  of  loyalty  throughout  the  kingdom — Reception  of  the 
Princess  Alexaudra,  her  entiy  into  London  and  celebration  of  the  royal  Marriage — 
Public  r^oirings  and  ti^tivitiea  on  tbe  occasion— Preaence  of  Her  M^eatjr  aaa 
spectator  at  the  nnptiala — Gratifying  anticipations  dedoced  &om  that  event. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1863  the  condition  of  the 
TTnited  Kingdom  vas,  with  one  marked  exception,  flourisbing  and 
proeperous.  The  people,  save  in  that  single  instance,  were  well 
employed,  peaceable  and  contented.  Political  and  religions  ani- 
mosities were  more  than  usually  quiescent,  and  there  was  little  to 
disturb  the  calm  of  the  social  atmosphere.  The  Hevenue  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  many  drawbacks  and  recent  heavy  drains 
on  tbe  finances,  was  in  an  improving  state,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  an  opening  for  further  relief  from  taxation  by  means  of  some 
reductions  in  the  public  expenditure.    The  conditioB  of  trade  was 
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generally  regarded  bs  sound,  and  the  returns  of  exports  and 
imports  betokcnod  on  unabated  activity  in  foreign  commerce.  All 
looked  well  and  promising,  except  in  that  one  quarter  to  which  the 
eyes  of  oil  who  felt  concern  for  the  common  weal  were  turned  with 
painful  solicitude.  The  chief  centre  of  England's  manufacturing 
wealth  and  industry,  Lancashire,  was  now  the  source  of  her  greatest 
perplexity  and  weakness.  The  civil  war  in  America  had  fallen 
like  a  blight  upon  that  populous  and  once  opulent  province,  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  industrious  men,  with  their  families,  were 
undergoing  the  terrible  ordeal  of  enforced  idleness  and  eleemo- 
synary subsistence.  Vast,  indeed,  as  were  the  proportions  of  this 
calamity,  the  evils  entailed  by  it  were  not  without  some  alleviating 
circumstances.  It  was  endured  with  exemplary  patience,  it  ex- 
cited universal  sympathy,  and  it  was  not  attended  with  that 
degree  of  demoralization  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from. 
80  great  a  dislocation  of  ordinary  habits  and  industrious  pursuits. 
The  misfortune  was  inevitable,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
immediate  sufferers  so  to  be.  They  felt  that  the  distress  to  which 
they  were  reduced  was  owing  to  no  neglect  or  errors  of  the 
Oovemment,  no  injustice  of  toe  laws  under  which  they  lived ; 
they  knew  also  that  they  had  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  their 
countrymen,  a  feeling  which  was  not  confined  to  barren  pro- 
fessions of  commiseration.  From  every  class  of  the  community, 
and  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  empire,  the  means  of 
substantial  relief  bad  been  supplied  with  a  spontaneous  libe- 
rality, which  must  have  been  no  less  gratifying  than  valuable 
to  the  sufferers.  Before  the  end  of  January  these  voluntary 
contributions,  from  the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
from  the  Colonies,  had  exceeded  the  sum  of  three  quarters 
of  a  million  sterling.  This  large  fund  was  controlled  and  allo- 
cated in  weekly  sums  by  Committees,  who  discharged  gratuitously 
the  arduous  task  of  distribution.  It  is  true  that  the  amount 
thus  weekly  supplied  by  the  Kelief  Fund,  in  addition  to  that 
furnished  from  the  poor  rates,  sufficed  for  little  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence  to  the  host  of  families  whom  the  stoppage  of  the 
mills  had  reduced  to  indigence.  Btill,  both  the  physical  and 
moral  effects  of  this  generous  outflow  of  national  sj-mpathy  were 
of  great  value.  It  not  only  mitigated  the  actual  suffering  and 
privation,  but  it  called  forth,  as  one '  who  was  himself  a  leading 
agent  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  declared,  "  a  great  amount  of 
kindly  feeling  among  different  classes.  It  made  rich  and  poor 
understand  each  other  better  than  before,  and  taught  them  to 
remember  their  mutual  dependence  upon  one  another.  It  led  the 
rich  to  think  of  the  duties  they  owol  to  the  poor,  and  it  showed 
the  poor  that  the  rich  were  not  unmindful  of  them  in  their 
affliction." 

There  was  another  feature  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Cotton 

>  The  Eu-I  of  Dorbj.    See  hia  ipcech  in  the  Hoiue  of  LonU,  Feb.  Gth. , 
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Famine  £rom  vhich  consolation  might  be  derived.  Within  the 
extent  of  its  immediate  operation  the  calamity  was  great  and 
overpowering,  Btill  it  was  ratlicr  in  its  local  than  its  national  effects 
that  the  loss  occasioned  by  it  was  perceptible.  If  the  people  of 
Lancaahire  could  only  be  reecaed  from  starvation,  the  resources  of 
the  nation  would  not  be  seriously  impaired.  The  other  great 
branches  of  trade  had  not  sympathized  with  the  collapse  of  tie 
cotton  manufacture:  On  the  contrary,  the  general  resources  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. This  was  a  gratifying,  because,  in  some  degree,  an  unex- 
pected, result.  It  had  been  confidently  anticipated  in  America, 
and  in  some  quarters  apprehended  at  home,  that  the  suspension  of 
so  enormous  a  department  of  our  manufacturing  industry  as  that 
which  depended  on  cotton,  could  not  take  place  without  shaking 
thp  whole  industrial  system  to  ite  centre,  and  producing  wide- 
spread national  distress.  But  even  those  who  had  felt  most 
confidence  in  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  commercial 
resources  of  England,  were  surprised  to  find  how  completely  these 
forebodings  were  disappointed.  It  was  proved  by  the  restdt  that 
the  nation  could  endure  a  much  severer  shock  than  even  the 
prostration  of  her  most  productive  branch  of  industry.  The 
operations  of  her  trade  and  the  sphere  of  her  labour  were  too 
vast  and  varied  to  be  seriously  afiected  by  any  local  or  partial 
derangement.  As  one  source  failed,  others  received  fresh 
development,  and  the  increased  profits  made  in  new  quarters 
compensated  the  loss  sustained  by  the  depressed  interests.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  national  revenue,  instead  of  suffering  a 
decline,  as  might  have  been  foreboded,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
blow  inflicted  on  the  producing  and  consuming  powers  of  the 
community,  actually  exhibited  an  increase,  which  enabled  the  Go- 
vernment, even  while  the  calamity  was  in  its  full  sway,  to  propose 
a  reduction  in  the  burthen  of  taxation. 

The  original  cause  of  the  disaster  we  are  now  considering,  the 
civil  war  in  America,  now  in  the  second  year  of  its  bloody  and 
destructive  continuance,  was  an  event  which  more  than  any  other 
at  the  present  time  engaged  the  attention  and  divided  the  opinions 
of  the  public  in  this  country.  As  to  its  ultimate  result  on  the 
destinies  of  the  two  parties  engaged  in  it,  or  as  to  the  period 
of  its  probable  cessation,  speculation  was  completely  at  fault.  Ko 
political  sagacity  was  equal  to  the  task  of  forecasting  either 
the  issue  or  the  date  of  its  termination.  The  conditions  of  the 
contest  and  the  relations  of  the  contending  parties  were  too 
novel  and  peculiar  to  allow  any  precedents  to  be  drawn  from 
experience.  That  it  must  be  "fought  out,"  appeared  to  be  the 
only  inference  that  could  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  conduct  and 
spirit  of  the  combatants,  but  at  what  coat  and  with  what  result 
no  prudent  man  could  venture  to  predict.  Upon  one  point, 
however,  nearly  all  persons  of  competent  judgment,  without 
distinction  of  parties,  and  to  whichever  Edde  their  sympathies 
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mi^ht  iDcline,  were  of  the  same  mind,  namely,  that  the  true  policr 
of  this  country  was  to  observe  a  strict  and  undeviating  nentrality 
between  the  rival  powers.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  some  excep- 
tions to  this  unanimity  might  be  observed.  Among  public  men 
whose  opinions  carried  weight  with  their  countrymen,  and  among 
the  organs  of  the  press,  a  voice  had  been  occasionally  raised  in 
favour  of  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  States,  the  repudiation  of 
the  blockade,  or  other  overt  act  of  adhesion  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  the  general  sense  of  the  community  was  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  any  form  of  intervention  in  the  contest.  The  foremost 
statesmen  of  all  parties  deliberately  pledged  themselves  to  that 
policy ;  even  among  those  whose  dearest  interests  depended  on  the 
cessation  of  the  strife,  the  suffering  body  of  manufacturers,  no 
complaint  was  made,  no  blame  imputed  to  the  Government,  be<»use 
they  had  not  attempted,  by  taking  a  side  in  the  contest,  to  hasten 
its  termination.  Nor  was  this  anxiety  for  neutrality  due  to  the 
mere  dread  of  involving  this  country  in  hostilities;  when  the 
national  honour  was  affected,  as  in  the  notable  instance  of  the 
"  Trent "  steam-vessel,  it  was  evident  that  no  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  war  would  influence  the  English  people  to  furego  the 
assertion  of  their  just  rights.  But  the  controversy  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  was  regarded  as  an  issue 
exclusively  pertaining  to  the  contending  parties,  with  which 
foreign  nations,  however  indirectly  affected  by  the  consequences, 
had  no  right  to  intermeddle.  Deeply  as  we  might  regret  the 
contest,  and  painfully  as  we  might  suffer  from  its  effects  on  our 
trade  and  industry,  we  were  bound  to  maintain  the  attitude  of 
impartial  spectators.  To  this  resolution  the  Government  and  the 
nation  stedfastly  adhered,  though  exposed  thereby  to  misunder- 
standing and  censure,  alternately  from  one  of  the  belligerents 
or  the  other,  and  though  it  was  well  known  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  expressed  his  own  desire  to  recognize  the  Southern 
States  as  a  de  facto  power,  and  was  prepared  actually  to  take 
that  step,  provided  omy  that  England  would  consent  to  act  with 
him. 

But  while  neutrality  was  thus  prescribed  as  oar  political  duty,  to 
expect  that  public  opinion  should  be  untinctured  with  any  sym- 
pathies in  this  momentous  contest,  would  have  been  unreasonable. 
The  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  English  public  unquestionably  took 
their  side,  and  sometimes  found  audible  expression.  It  is  difBcult 
to  estimate  exactly  the  relative  forces  of  public  sentiment  upon  any 
question,  but  so  far  as  observation  may  be  trusted,  it  would  appear 
that  opinion  in  England  at  this  time  leaned  rather  in  favour  of 
the  Southern  than  the  Northern  States.  Some  of  the  causes  of 
this  inclination  of  feeling  are  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain  that  the  arrogant  and  boastful  language  of  the 
Northern  leaders,  the  scornful  and  menacing  terms  which  they 
occasionally  used  towards  England,  and  especially  the  spint 
evinced  by  them  in  the  matter  of  the  "Trent,"  had  excited  groat 
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offence  in  tMs  country  against  President  Lincoln's  GoTcnuaent 
and  ita  partisans.  A  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  seceding 
States,  as  the  weaker  party,  and  a  warm  admiration  for  the 
constancy,  the  courage  and  superior  skill  with  which  they  were 
maintaining  an  unequal  contest,  conspired  with  the  causes  hefore 
mentioned,  to  strengthen  the  alienation  of  the  English  public  from 
their  opponents.  Added  to  which,  there  waa  probably  in  many 
minds  no  disinclination  to  see  the  overweening  pretensions  of 
the  great  American  confederacy  abated  by  a  dismemberment 
which  might  result  in  a  desirable  partition  and  balance  of  power. 
From  all  or  some  of  these  causes  it  resulted  that  among  a 
large  proportion  of  the  upper  and  educated  classes  in  England, 
sympathy  for  the  South,  and  dosire  for  the  success  of  the  Seces- 
sion was  felt,  and,  in  the  confidence  of  private  intercourse,  was 
unreservedly  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the 
Northern  States  was  not  without  its  adherents  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  party  which  followed  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bright, 
an  active  and  demonstrative,  if  not  very  numerous  section  of  the 
public,  still  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Union,  although  the  principles 
of  economy,  cheap  government,  and  peace,  with  which  they  had 
hitherto  identified  the  American  Kepublic,  seemed  to  have  been 
utterly  discarded  in  the  struggle  now  waged  at  an  unbounded  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure.  A  stiU  more  potent  influence  in  the  same 
direction  was  the  old  and  unextingiiishable  hatred  of  slaveir,  so 
deeply  root«d  in  the  English  mind,  which  induced  great  numbers, 

Xially  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  to  overlook  all 
considerations  in  their  desire  to  see  this  great  contest  issue 
in  the  abolition  of  that  detested  system.  Kegarding  the  Southern 
States  as  the  stronghold  of  the  institution  in  America,  the  Aboli- 
tionists on  this  side  of  the  water  did  not  stop  to  inquire  too 
curiously  into  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  of  the  iforthem 
people  on  the  subject,  nor  into  the  policy  which  had  dictated  the 
fhoancipation  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln ;  hut  simply 
identifying  the  cause  of  the  North  with  that  of  human  freedom, 
and  the  cause  of  Secession  with  the  continuance  of  human  degra- 
dation and  miseiT,  they  unhesitatingly  threw  their  weight  into 
what  they  deemed  the  scale  of  liberty. 

While  the  transactions  that  were  passing  in  other  countries  thus 
engaged  the  principal  attention  of  &e  English  people,  there  were 
few  matters  in  our  domestic  policy  which  excited  controversv  or 
interest.  It  seemed  as  if  the  long  and  warm  contentions,  which 
had  resulted  in  the  great  reforms  of  the  preceding  thirty  years, 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  season  of  reaction  and  repose,  and  as  if 
the  settlement  of  the  many  momentous  questions  of  policy  which 
had  during  that  period  taken  place  had  left  little  room  for  further 
legislation.  There  was,  indeed,  at  this  time  a  singular  absence 
of  demand  for  constitutional  change, — a  cessation  of  party  cries 
and  watchwords, — an  almost  total  calm  in  the  political  atmosphere. 
The  controversies  of  party  appeared  to  have  lost  all  their  bitter- 
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Dees,  aod  mnoh  even  of  their  vitality.  The  Ministry  of  Lord 
Falmerston  coninianded  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  ecqiiiescence 
of  the  nation.  True,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  whole  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  exceeded  by  a  very  small  mai^in 
that  of  their  Conservatife  opponents,  and  the  tendency  of  some 
recent  popular  elections  had  neen  even  to  reduce  still  more  the 
narrow  ministerial  majority.  Nevertheless  it  was  apparent  to 
careful  observers  that  the  strength  of  liord  PaJmerston  a  Qovem- 
ment  was  not  measured  merely  by  his  own  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  truth  was,  that  an  indefinite  portion  of  professed 
Conservatives  in  Parliament  might  bo  classed  among  the  imavowed 
supporters  of  his  policy.  Without  approving  all  his  measures, 
these  politicians  instinctively  felt  that  the  veteran  statesman,  with 
his  great  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  hia  large  experience 
and  skilful  management  of  affairs  and  men,  was,  of  all  whom  the 
times  afforded,  the  person  beet  adapted  for  the  situation  which  he 
filled,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  manv,  whose 
designs  and  principles  were  to  be  feared,  the  institutions  which  they 
most  valued  were  not  unsafe  in  his  hands.  It  was  even  whispered 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  Conservatives,  there  was  more  ground 
for  confidence  in  the  sagacious  head  of  the  Liberal  Government 
than  in  certain  of  their  own  leaders.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  no  Minister  of  late  years  has  possessed  so  great 
an  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  irrespective  of  the  mere 
numerical  strength  of  bis  professed  adherents. 

The  Parliamentary  Session  commenced  this  year  at  the  usual 
time,  the  first  week  in  February.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  it 
was  opened  by  Commission,  Her  Majesty  not  yet  feeling  equal  to 
the  exertion  of  meeting  her  Parliament  in  person  after  her  great 
affliction.  The  Koyal  Speech  was  deliver^  from  the  throne  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  My  Loads  and  Gewtlbmbn, — 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that,  since  you  were 
last  assembled,  she  has  declared  her  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  "Wales  and  Her  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  ; 
and  Her  Majesty  has  concluded  thereupon  a  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Denmark,  which  will  he  laid  before  you. 

"  The  constant  proofs  which  Her  Miajesty  has  received  of  your 
attachment  to  her  person  and  family,  persuade  her  that  you  will 
participate  in  her  sentiments  on  an  event  so  interesting  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will,  she  trusts, 
prove  so  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  her  family,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  her  people. 

"  Her  Majesty  doubts  not  that  yon  will  enable  her  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  an  establishment  as  you  may  think  suitable  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown  of  these  realms. 

"  A  revolution  having  taken  place  in  Greece,  by  which  the  throne 
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of  tbat  kingdom  bos  become  vacant,  tbe  G^reek  nation  hare 
expreaeed  the  strongest  deeire  that  Her  Majesty's  son  Prince 
Alfred  should  accept  the  Greek  Crown.  This  unsolicited  and 
spontaneouB  manifestation  of  good  will  towards  Her  Majesty  and 
her  family,  and  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
tbe  principles  and  practice  of  the  British  Constitution,  could  not 
fail  to  be  highly  gratifying,  and  has  been  deeply  telt  by  Her 
Majeety. 

"But  the  diplomatic  engagements  of  Her  Majesty's  Crown, 
together  with  other  weighty  considerations,  have  prevented  Her 
Majesty  from  yielding  to  this  general  wish  of  the  Greek  nation. 

"  Her  Majesty  trusts,  however,  that  the  same  principles  of 
choice  which  led  the  Greek  nation  to  direct  their  thoughts,  in  the 
first  instance,  towards  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred,  may 
guide  them  to  the  selection  of  a  Sovereign  under  whose  sway  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  internal  prosperity, 
and  of  peaceful  relations  with  other  States ;  and  if  in  such  a  state 
of  things  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  should  declare  a 
deliberate  wish  to  be  united  to  tbe  Kingdom  of  Greece,  Her 
Majesty  wonld  be  prepared  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  November,  1815,  by  which  that 
Republic  was  reconstituted,  and  was  placed  under  tne  protection 
of  the  British  Crown. 

"  Her  Mojesty's  relations  with  Foreign  Powers  continue  to  bo 
friendly  and  satisfactory. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  abstained  from  taking  any  step  with  a  view 
to  induce  a  cessation  of  the  conflict  between  the  contending 
parties  in  the  North  American  States,  because  it  has  not  yet 
seemed  to  Her  Majesty  that  any  such  overtures  could  be  attended 
with  a  probability  of  success. 

"Her  Majesty  has  viewed  with  tbe  deepest  concern  the  deso- 
lating warfare  which  still  rages  in  those  regions ;  and  she  has 
vritnessed  with  heartfelt  grief  the  severe  distress  and  sufiering 
which  that  war  has  inflicted  upon  a  large  class  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  but  which  have  been  borne  by  toem  with  noble  fortitude 
and  with  exemplary  resignation.  It  is  some  consolation  to  Her 
Majesty  to  be  led  to  hope  that  this  suffering  and  this  distress  are 
rather  diminishing  than  increasing,  and  that  some  revival  of 
emplojrmeut  ia  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

"  It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  Her  Majesty  to  witness  the 
abundant  generosity  with  which  all  classes  of  her  subjects  in  all 
parts  of  her  empire  have  contributed  to  relieve  tbe  wants  of  their 
suffering  fellow-countiTmen ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  Her 
Majesty's  colonial  subjects  have  on  this  occasion  given  their  aid 
has  proved  that,  although  their  dwelling-places  are  far  away, 
their  hearts  are  still  warm  with  unabated  affection  for  the  land 
of  their  fathers. 

"The  Belief  Committees  have  superintended  with  constant  and 
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laboriouB  attontioo  the  distribntioii  of  the  fiiDcb  entrusted  to  their 
charge. 

"Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that  she  haa  cod- 
cluded  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Kavigfttion,  aod  a  Convention  respecting  Joiut-Stock  Companies. 
That  Treaty  and  that  Convention  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  likewise  given  directions  that  there  shall  be 
laid  before  you  papers  relating  to  the  afbirs  of  Italy,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Denmark,  and  that  papers  shall  also  be  laid  before  you 
relating  to  occurrences  which  have  lately  taken  place  at  Japan. 

"  GENTI.EHEN  OP  THE  HoUSB  OP  COHHONS, — 

"Her  Majesty  has  directed  that  tbe  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  shall  be  laid  before  you.  They  have  been  prepared  with  a 
due  regard  to  economy,  and  will  provide  for  such  reductions  of 
e^wnditure  as  have  appeared  to  be  consistent  with  the  proper 
efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

"  Mt  IxtBDS  AND  Gentlemen, — 

"  We  are  commanded  by  3Ser  Majesty  to  inform  you  that, 
notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Korth 
America,  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  during  the  past 
year  has  not  sensibly  diminished. 

"  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  which  Her  Majesty  concluded  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  already  been  productive  of  results 
highly  advant^eous  to  both  the  nations  to  which  it  applies ; 
and  the  gener^  state  of  the  Itevenue,  notwithstanding  many 
unfavourable  circumstances,  has  not  been  unsatisfactory. 

"  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  these  results  may  be  taken  as  proofs 
that  the  productive  resources  of  the  country  are  unimpaired. 

"  It  has  been  gratifying  to  Her  Majesty  to  observe  the  spirit 
of  order  which  happily  prevails  throughout  her  dominions,  and 
which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  nations. 

"  Various  measures  of  public  usefulness  and  improvement  will 
be  submitted  for  your  consideration ;  and  Her  Majesty  fervently 
prays  that  in  all  your  deliberations  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
may  guide  your  counsels  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  her  people." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  speech,  differing  from  those 
delivered  on  the  same  occasion  for  some  years  past,  abstained  from 
the  mention  of  any  specific  legislative  projects  or  reforms, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  that  quiescent 
state  of  public  opinion,  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 

The  Addresses  to  the  Throne  were  moved  and  seconded  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Earl  Dudl^  and  the  Earl  of  Granard,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Oalthorpe  and  Mr.  Bazley.  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  signalized  by  the  first  appear- 
ance 88  a  member  of  that  illustriom  assembly  of  His  Boyal 
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Hifflmeee  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  on  tbat  OTening  took  the 
oaths  and  his  seat.  The  ceremonies  which  took  place  on  this  occasion 
are  described  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  After  being  sworn 
His  Royal  Highnees  took  his  seat  upon  the  cross  benches.  Sub- 
sequently on  several  occasions  during  the  session  the  Prince 
attended  ia  his  place  as  a  listener  to  the  debates. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  debates  on  the  Address  centres  in  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  the  replies  of  the 
Ministers  thereto.  The  Royal  Speech  offers  a  sort  of  programme 
of  policy  out  of  which  the  cniefs  of  the  adverse  party  select  their 
topics  of  animadversion  or  attack,  commenting  on  any  past 
measures  which  may  afford  them  ground  for  blame,  or  announc* 
ing  beforehand  the  nostili^  which  they  intend  to  offer  to  measures 
in  contemplation.  Upon  the  present  occasion  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  the  House  of  Lords  discharged  with  his  aoonstomed  force  and 
skill  the  office  of  Opposition  critic,  taking  a  wide  aurrey  of  the 
field  of  policy,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  the  Speech  exposed  to 
riew,  on  some  points  conceding  credit  to  the  Government,  in  other 
cases  assailing  their  conduct  with  happy  ridicule  or  forcibly 
pointed  censure.  Few  men  living  could  nave  expressed  with  more 
felicity  than  his  lordship  the  congratulations  of  the  House  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  auspicious  event  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  history 
which  had  been  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  His  Royal  Highness  that  day  for  the  first 
time  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Passing  from  this  topic. 
Lord  Derby  proceeded  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  adverting  first  to  the  civil  war  in  America,  he  expressed 
nis  deliberate  approval  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  whi^  we« 
announced  from  the  Throne  aod  had  been  pursued  by  Her 
Majeety's  Government.  Referring  to  the  overture  for  inter- 
vention which  was  believed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  Ixird  Derby  said,^ 

"  I  may  regret,  indeed,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  joining  in  the  attempt,  however  hope- 
less it  might  be,  to  which  tney  were  invited  by  the  Sovereign  of 
France,  not,  as  the  noble  earl  who  has  just  spoken,  by  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  said,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
but  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  by  good  offices  to  obtain 
such  an  armistice  or  cessation  of  hostilities  as  might  lead  the 
two  parties  themselves  to  reflect  upon  the  miseries  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  war  in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged.  I  think 
it  is  matter  of  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  acceding  to  the  wish  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  but  before  I  censure  the  course  pursued  by 
them,  it  is  only  fair  I  should  say  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
much  better  means  of  information  than  any  I  can  pretend  to,  as  to 
whether  such  an  interference  as  the  one  contemplated,  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  might  not  rather  have  aj^ravated  the 
hittemeea  of  the  strife  by  the  irritation  arising  from  any  foreign 
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interrention.  Upon  that  point,  which  donbtlees  they  cooBidered 
in  aU  its  hearing,  they  were  probably  enlightened  by  the  de- 
spatches of  our  Minister  at  Washington.  I  therefore  take  no 
objection  to  the  courae  pursued,  although  I  regret  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  promote  the  restoration  of  peace.  '  Mediation '  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  a  correct  or  le^timate  expression  to  apply  to  that 
proposed  speoies  of  intervention.  I  presume  that,  previous  to 
attempting  mediation,  the  two  parties  should  be  agreed  upon  the 
terms,  or  at  all  events  the  principles  upon  which  it  ought  to  be 
conducted ;  but  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Korthern  and  Southern  States  the  question  at  issue  between  them 
is  not  a  question  of  degree,  but  a  question  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, as  to  which  there  can  be  no  mediation,  because  it  is  a  question 
on  one  side  of  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  other  of 
separation.  And  so  much  being  decided,  it  is  neceasa:^  to  deter- 
mine on  what  principle  the  negotiations  should  proceed — whether 
on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  or  of 
acquiescing  in  the  separation  of  the  two  bodies.  And  I  greatly 
fear  from  the  language  of  the  respective  parties  that  at  present  the 
consent  of  both  could  not  be  obtained  to  either  principle.  It  has 
been  said,  by  personal  and  political  friends  of  my  own,  by  men  for 
whose  opinions  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  recognize  the  Southern 
Bepublio.  Upon  that  subject,  regretting  as  I  do  to  differ  irom 
any  of  my  friends,  I  confess  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  has  arrived  at  which  it  is  either  wise,  politic, 
or  even  legitimate,  to  recognize  the  South.  I  do  not  think  the 
circumstances  have  yet  occurred  under  which  a  revolting  State  is 
entitled  to  recognition  from  neutral  powers.  The  first  of  those 
cireumstances  is  where,  although  the  State  firom  which  a  secession 
has  taken  place  has  not  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  /ail  accompli,  yet  the 
war  is,  in  point  of  fact,  at  an  end,  and  no  struggle  is  going  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  original  dominion.  That  was  the  case  when 
the  Stetea  of  South  America  revolted  from  Spain.  For  a  long 
period  before  those  States  were  recognized  by  the  Powers  Spain 
had  ceased  to  take  any  active  steps  to  keep  them  under  her  rule. 
Another  set  of  circumstances  under  which  recognition  is  legitimate 
is  where  other  nations,  having  in  the  interest  of  humanity  de- 
termined that  a  desolating  warfare  shall  no  longer  be  continued, 
agree  to  recognize  the  revolting  party.  But  in  that  case  recog- 
nition is  always  followed  by  something  further,  for  it  means  no- 
thing unless  the  Powers  who  join  in  it  are  ready  to  support  by  force 
of  anna  the  claims  of  the  State  which  ther  recognize.  That  was 
the  case  when  Belgium  separated  from  Holland,  and  when  Greece 
separated  from  Turkey.  No  doubt  there  are  occasions  when  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  danger  to  the  public  interests  of  the  world 
from  the  prolongation  of  a  contest  are  so  great  that  it  is  essential 
it  should  be  terminated  by  other  nations  intervening  to  recognize 
the  secessionist,  but  in  that  event  they  must  bo  prepared  to  go  a 
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step .  farther,  and  to  maintaiQ  b;  force  the  indepeDdence  wUcti 
they  have  acknowledged.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  consider- 
ation  has  not  been  sufficiently  weighed  by  those  who  are  anxious 
for  the  recognition  of  the  South.  My  conviction,  which  has  been 
strengthenEn  by  every  thing  which  has  occurred  from  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  is  that  the  restoration  of  the  TJnioa  as  it 
formerly  existed  is  the  one  conclusion  which  is  absolutely  impo»> 
sible.  1  believe  that  at  first  the  feelings  of  this  country  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  North,  and  that  it  was  not  generally 
supposed  that  the  North  would  have  any  great  difficulty  in  over- 
running and  subduing  the  South.  But  even  at  that  early  period 
it  woB  perceived  that,  if  the  North  were  to  succeed  in  subjugating 
the  South,  its  difficulties  would  only  commence,  because  it  was  out 
of  the  question  that  where  such  mutual  animosity  existed,  and 
such  injuries  had  been  inflicted  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  any 
cordial  reconciliation  could  take  place  between  them.  If  it  was  so 
a  year  or  two  years  ago,  how  much  stronger  must  this  conviction 
have  grown  when  day  by  day  the  struggle  becomes  more  defperate, 
when  it  is  more  apparent  toat  neither  party  can  obtain  a  signal 
and  decisive  advantage  over  the  other,  the  one  on  the  defensive 
being  always  the  one  which  has  practically  the  best  of  it ;  and 
when  it  is  obvious  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  most  dreadful  slaughter  and  the  most  harrowing 
carnage,  accompanied  by  increasing  bitterness  of  feeling,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  r^xirts,  by  ag^avating  atrocities  on  both  sides, 
which  add  unusual  horrors  to  those  by  which  war,  and  especially 
a  civil  war,  is  attended  P  Under  these  circumstances  I  declare  my 
firm  conviction  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  re-establishing  the 
Union  between  the  North  and  South.  At  the  same  time  recollect 
the  struggle  is  still  going  on.  The  whole  sea-board  of  the  South 
ia  in  the  possession  of  the  North,  and  large  Federal  armies  are  in 
Southern  territory,  where  they  obtain  occasional  advantages. 
That  being  the  case  we  have  no  right  to  recognize  the  South,  umesa 
we  mean  to  do — what  I  do  not  believe  the  advocates  of  recognition 
are  prepared  for — interfere  by  force  of  arms  and  insist  on  laying 
down  the  terms  on  which  a  separation  is  to  take  place.  Therefore, 
I  own  I  approve,  on  the  whole,  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government,  and  of  that  entire  neutrality  which  I  believe  they 
have  practictdh'  carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent  in  tbeir  power." 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  express  his  views  with  re- 
ference to  the  distress  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  which  he 
regretted  that  he  could  not  believe  would  be  short-lived,  and  he 
entered  into  various  details  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  system  of 
relief  adopted  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  work-people.  For 
various  reasons,  depending  on  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  glut  of 
cotton  goods  in  the  market,  he  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the 
prospects  of  the  trade,  and' thought  that  for  two  or  three  years 
there  would  be  a  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  public  sympathy 
for  contributioofl  in  aid  of  the  distressed  operatives. 
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Turning  then  to  foreigo  affiurs.  Lord  Derby  expressed  liis 
regret  that  lie  vas  not  able  to  offer  his  congratulatiooB  to  the 
Poreign  Secretary  upon  his  policy.  Ear!  Russell  and  himself 
had  once  been  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  of  that  very  able  and 
shrewd  minister  Lord  Melbourne.  One  leaaon  he  constantly 
inculcated  on  bis  colleagues  in  office.  When  there  was  a  matter 
of  great  embarrasament,  which  it  was  not  known  how  to  dispose 
of  at  the  moment,  Lord  Melbourne's  faTonrite  observation  was, 
"  Can't  you  let  it  alone?"  But  that  was  the  Tery  thing  which, 
with  all  his  experience,  and  the  example  of  that  minister  before 
him,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  could  not  do :  "he  cannot 
let  it  alone."  Lord  Derby  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  inex- 
pediency of  Lord  RuBBeU  tendering  hia  advice,  as  he  had  done 
to  Denmark,  thereby  aggravating  the  difficulties  of  the  Danish 
Government.  He  assailed  also  in  a  happy  vein  of  ridicule  the 
offer  which  had  been  made  to  the  Pope  of  a  refuge  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  flag  at  Malta,  in  the  event  of  the  Holy 
Father  finding  himself  compelled  to  abdicate  his  own  territory. 
Nothing,  he  said,  could  have  been  more  unnecessaiy  or  ill-devised 
than  the  suggestion  of  such  an  asylum.  The  offer  which  hod 
been  made  to  Prince  Alfred  of  the  Crown  of  Greece  was  a  very 
gratifying  event ;  but  Lord  Derby  desired  to  know  why  Greece 
was  allowed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  remain  for  so  long 
a  time  in  suspense  as  to  their  determination.  Our  Ministers 
were  in  this  dilemma, — either  they  hod  originally  intended  to 
accept  the  throne,  apart  from  treaty  obligations,  or  they  had  been 
frightened  from  that  course  by  the  strong  language  held  by 
Russia  and  France. 

The  last  topic  to  which  Lord  Derby  adverted,  and  in  a  tone  of 
decision,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  upon  this  question  the 
Opposition  party  had  resolved  to  controvert  strongly  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  was  the  contemplated  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  new  sovereignty  of  Greece.  The  noble  lord 
said: — 

"  I  must  look  at  this  question,  not  only  as  it  a0ect«  the  Ionian 
Islands  themselves,  not  only  as  it  aflects  Greece,  but  as  it  affects 
the  interests  of  this  country,  and  the  interests  of  Europe.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not,  even 
without  the  consent  of  Parliunent,  give  up  the  protectorate  of 
this  country  over  those  islands.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  step 
could  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire ; 
but  I  say  that  they  were  confided  to  Great  Britain  after  a  con- 
sideration of  serious  questions  of  European  policy,  and  after  grave 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  this  and  other  Powers.  It  had  been 
a  matter  of  much  anxiety  to  Great  Britain  to  obtain  those 
islands,  and  to  retain  that  possession,  and  a  position  such  as 
they  afford  is  not  a  matter  of  such  indifference  to  the  power  of 
this  country  as  some  persons  have  represented  it  to  be.  Previously 
to  1814  most  of  those  islands  hod  been  captured.     Corfu  had  not 
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been  in  oar  posaession,  but  for  two  yean  before  it  had  been 
blockaded  by  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  was  only  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  that  the  French  OvTemment  gave  up  that 
island.  From  that  moment  it  has  been  held  by  Qreat  Britain. 
At  a  time  when  this  country  waa  at  war,  military  and  naval  officers 
all  concurred  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  holding  and 
maintaining  the  Ionian  Islands  for  the  purposes  of  England. 
One  of  the  latter  said,  he  regarded  the  possessioa  of  Corfu  as  equal 
to  the  addition  of  two  frigates  to  his  fleet.  Competent  authorities 
on  the  subject  have  stated  their  opiniooa  as  to  the  importance  of 
our  protectorate  of  those  islands  in  respect  to  our  positioD  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  and  on  account  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  in  respect  of  the  route  to  India  vid  Egypt.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  considerations  of 
expenditure  connected  with  this  protectorate,  and  that  it  may  not 
to  some  extent  be  an  embarrassment  to  have  to  protect  and  watch 
over  the  most  difficult  set  of  men  in  the  world  to  protect — lonians 
traTelling  in  foreign  countries ;  but  I  do  say  that  poaitlons  of  such 
great  importance  ought  not  to  be  surrendered  so  lightly  and  so 
hastily  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  seem  to  think  they  may  be, 
and  that  considerations  of  inconvenience  and  expense  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  the  holding  of  positions  of  ^reat  importance  to 
this  country.  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  illustrious  duke  on 
the  cross  benches  (the  Duke  oi^  Cambridge)  to  corroborate  me 
when  I  say  that  during  the  Crimean  war  great  advantage  was 
felt  from  the  facili^  those  islands  afforded  lor  supplying  troops, 
while  we  were  enabled  to  garrison  them  with  militia.  They  aflbrd 
a  rendezvous  for  our  fleets,  and  give  us  one  of  the  safest  and  beat 
harbonrs  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  they  might  prove  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  us  if  they  were  in  possession  of  a  naval 
Power  hostile  to  this  country.  I  am  not  arguing  that  under  no 
circumstances  that  could  possibly  occur  would  it  be  desirable  to 
surrender  the  Ionian  Islands,  though  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it 
will  ever  be  for  the  interest  of  England  to  give  up  the  nominal 
protectorate,  or  the  real  possession,  of  these  islands.  But  I  do 
say  that  the  utmost  care  and  attention  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  before  Her  Majesty's  Government  come  to  any  conclusion 
apon  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance.  Last  year  I  think  the 
noble  earl,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  speaking  of  the  great 
interests  which  England  had  in  the  Adriatic,  was  interrupted  by 
an  hon.  member,  who  said,  '  What  great  interests  ?'  To  which  the 
noble  earl  replied,  '  I  should  have  thought  the  harbour  of  Corfu 
afforded  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  question.'  Again,  it  was  only 
last  year  that  the  noble  duke  (Newcastle) ,  as  Secretarr  for  the  Colo- 
nies, disclaimed  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  any  desire  and  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Qovomment  to  surrender  these 
islands,  contending  that  they  were  a  solemn  trust  confided  to  us 
hy  Europe,  and  that  we  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  parting  with 
them.     But  to  whom  do  you  part  with  them  ?    You  propose  quite 
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grataitonslj  to  cede  these  islands  to  a  GoTemment  whicli  is  not 
yet  formod — to  a  State  which  is  yet  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
You  propose  to  give  them  to  this  State,  unasked  for,  and,  as  I 
will  presently  show  you,  in  direct  opposition  and  contradiction 
to  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  hy  the  noble  earl 
himself  as  those  which  should  regulate  the  policy  of  this  country. 
In  a  correspondence  which,  somewhat  gratoitously  again,  the 
noble  earl  carried  on  in  the  course  of  last  year  with  Prince 
(3ortschakoff,  he  undertook  to  lay  down  certain  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  policy  of  this  country  in  the  East,  and  con- 
cluded in  terms  to  which  Prince  Gortschakoff  cordially  assented, 
expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  hearing  such  sentiments  from 
the  noble  earl.  The  noble  earl  insisted  then  that  there  should  be 
a  total  abandonment  by  Greece  of  grandes  id^es,  that  the  country 
should  abstain  from  acts  of  aggression  upon  the  territory  of  her 
neighbours,  and  should  keep  down  the  turbulent  revolutionary 
spirit  of  insurrection,  which  threatened  alike  all  the  thrones  of 
Europe.  The  noble  etirl  went  on  to  enlarge  upon  the  necessi^  of 
preventing  Greece  from  becoming  a  dangerous  enemy  of  Tur- 
key ;  and  that  was  the  guiding  principle  he  laid  down.  Well, 
now,  how  does  ho  propose  to  carry  out  that  principle  P  He  pro- 
poses to  cede  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  but  insists  that  the 
form  of  government  there  should  be  monarchical.  I  presume 
he  means  that  there  shall  exist  in  that  country  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  I  presume  he  means  a  monarchy  in  which  Parliament 
shall  exercise  some  control  over  foreign  as  well  as  over  domestic 
policy.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  sanction  of  the 
Great  Powers,  it  is  now  proposed  that  when  a  monarchy  is  estab- 
lished in  Greece,  based  on  tnese  principles — the  abandonment  of 
grandet  id^et,  the  non-extension  of  temtorr,  and  non-aggression 
as  regards  Turkey — the  great  Powers  shall  be  asked  to  sanction 
the  surrender  to  tnat  monarc^  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Now,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  putting  off  the  surrender  ad  QrcBcas  Kahndtu. 
How  soon  is  the  noble  earl  to  be  satisfied,  not  that  a  constitutional 
monarchy  is  established  in  Greece,  but  that  the  Government  and 
Legislature  there  are  willing  and  are  able  to  discourage  that  dan- 
gerous spirit  of  agression  against  which  the  noble  earl  protests  in 
such  strong  terms  r  Then,  again,  how  does  the  noUe  earl  assist 
them  to  keep  down  this  dangerous  spirit  P  Why,  by  joini^  with 
them  a  number  of  islands,  at  present  under  the  English  Protec- 
torate, the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  the  firmest  supporters 
of  that  veiT  aggreseion  upon  Turkey  which  the  noble  earl  says  will 
form  an  absolute  and  entire  bar  to  onr  surrender  of  these  islands. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  go  further  back 
than  to  the  address  of  thanks  presented  by  the  inhabitants  on  the 
first  intimation  to  them  of  Her  Majesty  s  intention  to  cede  the 
islands  to  Greece.  In  this  address,  the  people  declare  their 
peculiar  gratitude,  because  in  that  cession  they-  see  the  future 
support  of  England  during  those  struggles  which  must  hereafter 
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take  place  for  the  extension  of  ChnBtiani^  and  of  Chriatiaii  civili- 
zation— in  other  words,  for  their  spread  upon  the  territories  of 
Turkey.  And  so  the  noble  earl  assists  this  constitutional  Power 
to  resist  the  spirit  of  aggression  among  its  people  by  uniting  with 
it,  as  on  additional  element,  a  nation  which  is  as  one  man  in  favour 
of  that  very  principle  of  aggression.     One  word  more  upon  this  sub- 

i'ect.  Look  at  the  position  of  Corfu,  the  moet  important  from  its 
larbour  and  fortifications.  It  lies  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
nearest  point  of  the  boundary  of  Greece,  but  it  is  within  one  mile 
of  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  thus 
affording  favourable  opportunities  for  constant,  I  will  not  say 
invasions — but  for  constant  broils,  which  will  infallibly  lead  to 
struggles,  in  which  Greece  may  get  the  worst  of  it,  and  to  some 
new  arrangements,  in  which  Corfu  may  possibly  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  other  Power,  that  Power  being  neither  Greece  nor 
Turkey.  On  all  these  grounds  I  implore  the  Government  to 
consider  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  step  they  are  about  to 
take.  I  earnestly  conjure  Farliament  and  the  country  to  interpose 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  against  an  act  which  is  one  of  the 
most  suicidal  and  imprudent  I  ever  recollect." 

Having  disposed  of  these  topics.  Lord  Derby  threw  out  some 
jocular  taunts  against  the  Government,  on  account  of  the  verr 
scanty  promises  of  legislation  which  the  Eoyal  Speech  conteined. 
He  perceived  they  would  bring  forward  no  ambitious  measures,  no 
sweeping  alterations  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  thev  would  spend 
altogether  "a  quiet,  humdrum  session."  He  concluded  his  speech 
by  pathetically  referring  te  the  loss  recently  sustained  by  their 
lioraships  in  the  death  of  the  venerable  Marquis  of  Ijonsdowne, 
and  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  high  character  and  eminent 
Bervicea  of  that  nobleman. 

£arl  Russell,  having  briefly  touched  on  the  preliminary  topics 
of  the  Boyal  Speech,  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
not  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  French  Emperor  in  regard  to 
mediation  between  the  belligerent  parties  in  America,  as  the  time 
had  not  arrived  for  such  a  course.  He  repelled  the  charge  of 
meddling  brought  against  him  by  liOrd  Derby,  and  showed  the 
inconsistency  oi  that  noble  lord,  wno  blamed  him  for  not  meddling 
in  America  and  Mexico,  and  did  not  praise  him  for  meddling  at 
Denmark  and  Rome.  In  his  wish  to  prevent  any  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  he  had  given  his  advice  to  Denmark,  and, 
although  it  had  not  been  accepted,  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
have  placed  Denmark  in  a,  better  position  than  she  occupied  as 
regarded  Schleswig  at  the  present  time.  He  then  detailed  the 
origin  of  the  proposal  te  the  Pope,  which,  it  appeared,  was  only  a 
reply  te  a  question  put  by  the  Pope  on  the  suoject  te  Mr.  OdO 
Russell  at  an  interview  sought  by  the  Pope  himself.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  that  the  claim  of  Prince 
Alfred  to  the  throne  of  Greece  had  been  given  up  on  account  of 
the    strong    language   of  France    and  Russia.      Her  Majesty's 
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Oorernment  had  been  the  first  to  recur  to  the  protocol  excluding 
tho  scions  of  the  R(^al  families  of  the  three  contracting  countries, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Prince  Leuchtenberg  was  ultimately 

g 'yen  up  by  Russia.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Ionian  Islands  Earl 
ussell  entered  more  fully,  expressing  his  total  dissent  from  the 
view  taken  by  Lord  Derby,  and  explaining  the  true  nature  of  our 
relations  to  uiose  territories,  which  were  no  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty,  bat  only  |daced  by  treaty  under  the  protection  of 
the  Crown : — 

"  What  is  the  history  of  this  protectorate  given  to  Great  Britain? 
I  haye  heard  it  orally  from  a  lamented  fnend  of  mine,  the  late 
Lord  Beauvale,  who  Knew  all  that  happened  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  I  have  found  all  that  he  said  confirmed  in  the  proto- 
cols and  treaties  of  that  Congress.  As  the  noble  earl  has  said,  six 
of  these  islands  were  then  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
having  been  acquired  by  her  own  arms,  and  the  other  was  tempo- 
rarily held  by  another  Power.  The  Austrian  Government  offei^, 
as  they  were  in  a  position  affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  Adriatio 
coast,  to  undertake  the  government  of  these  islands,  securing  to 
the  islanders  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  privileges.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  at  that  time  the  voice  of  Russia  was  very  powerful. 
'  The  results  of  the  campaign  had  given  the  Emperor  Alexander 
yeiy  great  influence  with  the  Congress,  and  Count  Capo  d'Istriaa, 
a  Minister  high  in  that  Emperor's  confidence,  who  had  a  patriotic 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  nationality  of  the  Greeks,  suggested,  when 
Austria  made  her  proposal,  that  the  Ionian  Islands  should  he  main- 
tained in  all  theirprivilegee  as  a  {tgb  State  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  He  said  that  the  institutions  of  Austria  did  not 
pve  any  promise  of  freedom  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  he  admired 
British  Institutions,  and  wished  the  lonians  to  have  the  benefit  of 
them.  The  consequence  of  that  declaration  and  that  interference 
of  Russia  was  what? — a  treaty  in  which  it  was  said  that  Great 
Britain  should  have  the  fortress  of  Corfu,  to  give  her  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  said  that  the  Ionian 
Islands,  naming  each  Island,  should  form  one  single,  free,  and 
independent  State,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  So  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  possession  of  Great  Britain 
or  any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions ;  but  is,  by  that  treaty  of 
1815,  a  free  and  independent  State.  Well,  what  becomes  of  alt 
the  argument,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  about  the  importance  of  the 
fortress  and  the  position  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  having  adopted  a 
trust,  having  made  yourselves  the  protectors  of  this  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  you  are  bound  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  the  lonians. 
Above  all,  that  you  are  bound  to  discharge  your  duty  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  towards  that  free  and  independent  Republic.  I 
believe  the  importance  of  Corfu  is  very  much  exaggerated.  But 
if  you  were  to  say,  'We  care  nothing  about  the  wishes  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  but  what  we  do  care  iibout  is  a  fortress  for  our- 
selves, what  we  do  care  about  is  a  harbour  for  Great  Britain,'  I 
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believe  tbat  all  Europe  would  ctt  out  upon  you  for  that  decla- 
ration, and  those  vho  gaTe  you  that  trust  would  say,  '  You  have 
perverted  the  solemn  trust  confided  to  you,  and  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  treated  according  to  the  original  terms  of  the  stipu- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  the  lonians  you  have  considered  only 
as  a  part  of  the  strength  of  your  domiDions.'  Because,  that 
waa  the  whole  gist  of  the  noble  earl's  remarks.  He  never  spoke 
for  a  moment  about  the  loniaus  or  their  wishes." 

The  Earl  of  Dekby,  in  explanation,  was  understood  to  say  that 
he  had  referred  to  their  being  consulted. 

Earl  Russell. — "That  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
We  mean  to  consult  them.  Moreover,  this  is  a  matter  which  also 
requires  consideration  from  the  other  Powers.  We  say  first  to  the 
lonians,  '  If  you,  on  the  meeting  of  your  Parliament,  to  be  con- 
vened for  the  purpose,  shall  declare  (aa  once  or  twice  they  have 
irregidarly  done)  that  Greece  being  now  an  independent  kingdom 
we  wish  to  belong  to  Greece,'  then  we  shall  consult  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe  who  were  parties  to  the  original  treaty,  as 
to  what  should  he  done,  and  whether,  it  being  the  wish  of  the 
loniaa  Islands  to  be  joined  to  Greece,  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
joined.  If  it  is  clearly  the  desire  of  the  Islands,  as  it  is  very 
possible  it  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  that  have 
from  time  tty  time  been  exhibited,  to  enjoy  the  benefita  of  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  which,  I  think,  are  very  great,  then 
one  consequence  of  this  will  be  that  we  shall  be  free  from  the 
reproach  which  is  cast  upon  us  from  every  aide — that  while  in 
every  comer  of  Europe  we  profess  such  liberal  principles,  while 
we  profess  that  Italy  ought  to  be  independent  and  free  to 
manage  its  onn  concerns,  we  coerce  and  oppress  the  Ionian 
Islanders,  who  wish  to  be  released  from  our  rule.  These  Islands 
being  no  dependency  of  the  British  Crown  and  no  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  if  they  fairly  and  deliberately  declare  their 
desire  for  union  with  Greece,  I  maintain  that  he  the  advantages  of 
our  having  a  fortress  in  the  Mediterranean  what  they  may,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  character  of  this  great  country  to  say  that  it  will 
keep  them  in  subjection,  although  they  wish  to  be  free  and  are 
entitled  to  be  so." 

The  other  principal  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  the  Earls  of 
Malmeebury  and  Carnarvon,  and  Earl  Grey.  The  two  former 
Peers  supported,  in  general,  the  views  of  Lord  Derby,  with  respect 
to  the  foreigu  policy  of  the  Qovemment.  Lord  Malmesbury  blamed 
the  officious  advice  to  Denmark,  and  the  diplomacy  of  Lord  Itussell 
at  Rome,  regretted  that  we  had  not  acceded  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  mediate  between  the  States  of  America, 
complained  of  the  vacillation  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  still  more  severely  censured 
the  proposed  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  This  surrender,  he 
argued,  would  be  a  precedent  for  the  cession  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
hereafter.    We  had  no  security  that  Cbeece  would  be  able  to  retain 
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so  important  a  harbour  as  that  of  Corfu,  and  if  not,  it  might  fall 
into  bands  which  would  not  be  so  ready  to  give  it  up.  Lord 
Carnarvon  also  expressed  strong  objectioiia  to  this  measure. 

Eurl  Grey,  on  tho  other  hand,  justified  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the  United  States  oud  to  the 
Ionian  Islands.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  mediation  in 
America,  the  noble  Earl  said : — 

"  He  felt  as  strongly  as  any  one  a  desire  for  the  cessation  of  that 
horrible  warfare,  but  he  asked  did  any  one  believe  that  the  tender 
of  good  offices  at  that  time  would  have  contributed  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  P  It  had  been  observed  moat  truly  that  before  pro- 
posing an  accommodation  they  should  make  up  their  miud  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  accommodation  was  to  be  proposed. 
The  South  insisted  on  independence,  and  the  North  on  the 
re- establishment  of  the  Union,  and  he  thought  that  their  lordships 
would  feel  that  if,  some  months  ago,  accommodation  bad  been 
proposed  on  the  idea  that  the  re-ostablishmont  of  the  Union  was 
impossible,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  might  well  have 
complained  of  the  exertion,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  of  a  moral 
power  against  them ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  mediation  had 
been  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  re- establishment  of  the  Uuion, 
then  they  would  have  proposed  what  he  concurred  in  thinking  wa« 
absolutely  impracticable.  There  could,  he  thought,  exist  little  doubt 
that  if  our  Government  had  so  interfered  they  would,  instead  of 
doing  good,  only  have  further  irritated  those  already  too  much 
incensed  against  this  country." 

As  to  tho  Ionian  Islands,  Lord  Grey  asserted  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  cede  not  only  protectorates  such  as  this,  but  even  posses- 
sions acquired  by  treaty,  without  consulting  Parliament  at  all.  The 
magnificent  island  of  Java  had  been  thus  ceded,  and  though  he  did  not 
admit  the  expediency  of  that  cession,  it  was  clearly  within  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown.  The  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  however, 
he  considered  to  be  right  not  only  in  form,  but  in  substance.  The 
importance  of  Corfu  had  been  exaggerated.  We'did  not  want  two 
stations  in  the  Mediterranean.  One  good  one,  such  as  Malta,  wna 
sufficient ;  for  hy  holding  two  large  fortresses,  we  frittered  away 
our  small  army  in  providing  large  garrisons,  and  seriously  ham- 
pered our  naval  forces  by  obliging  them  to  look  after  several 
islands  instead  of  one. 

The  Address  to  the  Throne,  echoing  the  terms  of  the  Hoyal 
Speech,  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  turned  upon  nearly  the 
same  topics  as  were  under  discussion  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament, — the  civil  war  in  America,  manufacturing 
distress,  our  foreign  policy  in  regard  to  Denmark,  Rome,  and 
Greece,  and  the  proposed  surrender  of  tho  Ionian  dependencies. 
The  seconder  of  the  address,  Mr.  Basiley,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Manchester,  and  connected  by  business  with  that  place, 
contributed  some  interesting  facts  ae  to  the  extent  and  pressure 
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of  the    distreaa,   and   the    means   which   had    1)eea  adopted  to 
relieve  it. 

"  It  appeared  tliat  at  the  cod  of  the  hist  week  in  January,  1863, 
the  guardians  of  147  Unione  in  the  manufacturing  districte  were 
affording  relief  to  the  amount  of  15,612/.,  which  wa^  distributed 
among  221,045  persons.  Prom  the  Belief  Fund  dui-ing  the  same 
week  the  sum  of  39,474/.  was  expended  in  the  relief  of  374,630 
persons.  The  total  relief  was  therefore  55,086/.,  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  595,675  persons.  The  total  contributions  from 
all  sources — the  spontaneous  contributions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  the  colonies,  and  of  foreign  countries  up  to 
the  end  of  January,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  760,692/.  It 
was  quite  true  that  the  cotton  operatives  had  been  slightly  better 
employed  of  late,  but  he  feared  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
any  improvement  at  present  to  any  great  extent.  He  regretted, 
too,  that  the  distress  was  increasing  to  a  lamentable  extent  among 
the  class  of  small  tradesmen,  and  other  classes,  who  had  not 
hitherto  received  assistance  from  the  Kelief  Fund.  The  fact  was, 
'that  for  the  last  two  years  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  had  been  livuig  upon  their  capital.  The 
work-people  had  been  compelled  to  part  with  their  furniture,  and 
both  they  and  the  middle  class  of  tradesmen  had  little  by  little 
exhausted  all  the  means  they  possessed,  so  that  the  provident  and 
the  improvident  had  sunk  to  the  same  common  condition  of  dis- 
tress and  destitution.  The  Savings'  Bank  of  Manchester  was 
principally  resorted  to  by  domestic  servants  and  other  classes  than 
those  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  was  not  therefore  a  fair 
test  of  distress.  The  cotton  operatives  were  for  the  most  part 
spirited  individuals,  who  looked  to  building  clubs  as  a  more 
eligible  investment,  who  saved  money  with  a  view  of  commencing 
some  little  business,  and  who  would  not  accept  the  low  rate  of 
interest  of  the  savings'  banks.  The  distressed  labouring  classes 
were  now  asking  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  they  did  not 
want  charity ;  they  only  asked  for  the  means  of  prosecuting  their 
labours,  and  obtaining  subsistence  for  themselves.  He  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  do  something  to  obtain  from  our  vast 
colonies  an  increased  supply  of  cotton.  There  were  many  colonial 
dependencies  from  whicn  it  might  be  obtainecl, — Australia,  the 
British  West  and  East  Indies, — and  he  trusted  that  a  year  op 
two  would  put  us  in  possession  of  a  largely  increased  supply. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cotton  being  obtained 
to  enable  the  operatives  to  work  half-time  during  the  ensuing  year, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  inferiority  of  Indian  cotton 
waa  so  great  that  even  if  they  worked  half-time  the  operatives 
would  not  be  able  to  earn  more  than  one-third  their  usual  wages. 
He  trusted  that  the  producers  of  East  Indian  cotton  and  the 
authorities  of  India  would  be  induced  to  exert  themselves,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  ryot,  but  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
LaQcaahire.  He  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  great  extent 
c  2 
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of  the  cotton  trade  in  the  year  1860.  The  exports  of  cotton  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  were  in  that  year  56,000,000/.  sterling, 
■while  last  year  they  only  reached  37,000,000/.  sterling.  This 
was  a  frightful  diminution ;  but  the  money  value  of  the  exports 
was  not  a  correct  indication  of  the  diminution  in  trade,  because, 
QB  the  price  was  somewhat  increased,  quantity  and  not  value  was 
the  more  accurate  test.  The  textile  exports  of  1860  consisted  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  exports,  while  the  exports  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk  supplied  the  remaining  third.  It  was  true  that  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  that  the  cotton  trade  was  the  only  branch  of  industry  under 
a  cloud.  The  iron  trade,  the  woollen  trade,  the  linen  trade,  and 
the  silk  trade  were  all  in  a  state  of  considerable  activity,  and  if 
the  cotton  trade  had  remained  in  its  ordinary  state,  there  would 
have  been  almost  too  much  prosperity  for  the  kingdom  to  bear 
with  tomperance  and  moderation.  Generous  contributions  had 
flowed  in  from  all  classes,  and  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  it  was  only  justice  to  the  manufacturing  districts  to  state^ 
that  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  they  had  contributed  very  nearly 
one-half  the  total  amount  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  distress. 
The  manufacturing  districts  had  contributed  260,000/.  for  this 
purpose,  besides  supporting  a  multitude  of  persons  at  a  cost  that 
had  never  been  published.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  bad 
contributed  275,000/. ;  the  colonies  63,000/. ;  and  from  foreign 
countries  the  sum  of  5000/.  had  been  received.  It  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  he  added  that  the  contributions  of  the  North 
American  States  had  been  most  liberal ;  that  they  had  been 
received  in  the  manufacturing  districts  with  the  greatest  eatiBfiic- 
tion,  and  that  the  utmost  gratitude  had  been  expressed  for  the 
supply  of  food  which  had  so  seasonably  arrived." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  after  expressing  hia  warm  congratulations  to  the 
House  and  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  approaching  Eoyal  Marriage, 
and  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  distress  endured  by  our  manu- 
facturing population,  proceeded  to  state  at  some  length  his  views 
respecting  the  pending  contest  in  America : — 

"I  am  bound  to  say  that  from  the  first -and  subsequent 
events  have  only  confirmed  my  conviction — I  have  always 
looked  upon  the  struggle  in  America  in  the  light  of  a  great 
revolution.  Great  revolutions,  whatever  may  bo  their  alleged 
causes,  are  not  likely  to  be  commenced  or  to  be  concluded  with 
precipitation.  Before  the  civil  war  commenced  the  United 
States  were  colonies,  because  we  should  not  forget  that  such 
communities  do  not  cease  to  be  colonies  because  they  are  in- 
dependent. They  were  not  only  colonies,  but  they  were  colo- 
nizing, and  they  existed  under  all  the  conditions  of  colonial  life 
except  that  of  mere  political  dependence.  But  even  before  the 
civil  war  I  think  that  all  impartial  observers  must  have  been 
convinced  that  in  that  conmiunitv  there  were  smouldering  ele- 
ments which  indicated  the  poesibility  of  a  change,  and,-  perhaps, ' 
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of  a  violent  change.  Tbe  immense  increase  of  population,  the 
still  greater  increase  of  wealth ;  the  introduction  of  foreign 
races  in  large  nvunbere  as  citizens,  not  brought  up  under  the 
laws  and  customs  which  were  adapted  to  a  more  limited,  and, 
practically,  a  more  homogeneous  race ;  the  character  of  the  political 
constitution  coneequent,  perhaps,  on  these  circumstances ;  the 
absence  of  any  theatre  f»r  the  ambitiouB  and  refined  intellects  of 
the  country,  which  deteriorated  public  spirit,  and  lowered  puhlio 
morality ;  and,  above  all,  the  increasing  influence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  political  fortunes  of  Europe, — these  were  all 
circumstances  wbicn  indicated  the  more  than  possibility  that  the 
mere  colonial  character  of  these  communities  might  suddenly  be 
violently  subverted,  and  those  imperial  characteristics  appear 
which  seem  to  be  the  destiny  of  man.  I  cannot  conceal  m>m 
myself  the  conviction  that  whoever  in  this  House  may  be  young 
enough  to  live  to  witness  the  ultimate  consequences  of  this 
civil  war  will  see,  whenever  the  waters  have  subsided,  a  dif- 
ferent America  from  that  which  was  known  to  our  fathers, 
and  even  from  that  of  which  this  generation  has  had  so  much 
experience.  It  will  be  an  America  of  armies,  of  diplomacy,  of 
rival  States  and  manmuvring  Cabinets,  of  frequent  turbulence, 
and,  probably,  of  frequent  wars.  With  these  views  I  have 
myself,  during  the  lost  session,  exerted  whatever  influence  I 
mieht  possess  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  my  friends  from 
embarrassing  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  that  position  of 
politic  and  dignified  reserve  which  they  appeared  to  me  to 
have  taken  up  on  this  question.  It  did  appear  to  me,  look- 
ing at  these  transactions  across  the  Atlantic,  not  as  events 
of  a  mere  casual  character,  but  as  being  such  as  might  probably 
influence — as  the  great  French  revolution  influenced,  and  is  still 
influencing — European  aflairs— that  there  was  on  our  part  due  to 
the  existing  authorities  in  America  a  large  measure  of  deference 
in  the  difficulties  which  they  hod  to  encounter.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  natural  to  feel,  what  I  would  not  attempt  to  disguise, 
the  greatest  respect  for  those  Southern  States,  who,  representing 
a  vast  population  of  men,  were  struggling  for  some  of  the  greatest 
objects  of  existence— independence  and  power.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  course  which  Her  Majesty  s  Government  had  ap- 
parently resolved  upon  was  one  which,  on  the  whole,  was  honour- 
able to  this  country,  and  would  prove  beneficial  to  all  classes  of 
the  community.  I  was  therefore  surprised,  and,  individually 
speaking,  somewhat  mortified,  when  I  found  that  in  (he  course  of 
the  autumn  Her  Majesty's  Government  commissioned  one  or  two 
of  their  members  to  repair  to  the  chief  seats  of  industry  in  the 
country  to  announce,  as  I  understood  it,  an  entire  change  in  the 
policy  which  they  had  throughout  supported  and  sanctioned.  It 
was  not  an  accident ;  the  declaration  was  made  formally,  and  it 
was  made  avowedly  with  the  sanction  of  tbe  Government.  If 
that  declaration  meant  any  thing,  it  meant  that  the  Soathem 
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St&tes  would  be  recognized ;  becaueo,  if  it  be  trne  that  they  have 
created  armies,  navies,  and  a  people,  we  are  bound  by  every 
principle  of  policy  and  of  public  law  to  recopiize  their  political 
exiatence.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  great  inconsistency  in 
that  declaration.  I  thought  that  a  course  of  conduct  was  then 
recommended  by  the  Government  which  nothing  had  occurred  in 
the  interval  to  justify.  It  is  most  inconvenient  that,  upon  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  and  upon  which  the  Oovemment 
appeared  from  the  first  to  have  taken  up  a  correct  and  dignified 
position,  the  Government  should  have  exhibited  such  contradictory 
conduct,  and  such  conflicting  opinions,  and  that  during  the 
autumn  they  should  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  communicate  this 
vacillation  of  purpose,  and  this  inconsistency  of  judgment  to  the 
whole  nation.  At  the  commencement  almost  of  the  struggle  we 
were  told  by  one  minister,  who,  above  all,  ought  to  be  best  in- 
formed on  these  topics,  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
were  the  motives  of  this  civil  war.  We  were  told  that  on  the 
part  of  the  North  there  was  a  desire  to  establish  dominion,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  South  to.  achieve  independence.  It  may  have 
been  discreet,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make 
that  public  declaration  of  their  opinion ;  but  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  Bubeequent  definitions  of  this  contest  which  have  also 
been  supplied  by  the  Government  ?  It  is  only  a  fortnight  since 
one  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  told  ua  that  the  whole  cause  of  this 
war  was  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  ho  vigorously  denounced 
that  pestilent  institution.  What  agreement  is  there,  then,  between 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Minister, 
who  ought  to  be  the  greatest  authority  on  matters  of  this  cha- 
racter P  What  are  we  to  say  when  one  day  we  find  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Cabinet  recommending  the  recognition  of  Southern 
independence,  and  the  next  day  another  equally  important  col- 
league telling  us  that  none  of  the  conditions  on  which  independ- 
ence should  be  recognized,  exist  in  the  South?  These  varying 
opinions  are  so  prevalent  among  the  members  of  the  Government 
that  only  a  day  or  two  ago  one  of  them,  not  yet  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet,  but  whose  lips  are  steeped  in  the  gravity  of  the  Privy 
Council,  told  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  the  '  Lord 
of  Hosts  was  on  the  side  of  the  Southern  States.'  I  think  it 
very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  did  not  adhere  to 
that  reserve  which  distinguished  them  last  session  upon  this 
great  subject,  and  that  it  is  much  to  he  deprecated  that,  imless 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  their  policy,  there  should  not 
have  been  more  silence  during  the  recess  as  to  their  individual 
opinions." 

Another  topic,  upon  which  Mr.  Disraeli  entered  somewhat  more 
fully  than  it  had  been  dealt  with  elsewhere,  was  that  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  military  force  in  China.  Ho  desired  to  have  some 
information  lis  to  what  was  going  on  in  that  quarter,  and  as  to  the 
employment  of  British  troops  between  the   Emperor  of  China 
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and  his  rebellious  eubjecta.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  this  waa 
a  policy  which  the  House  approved  of.  If  we  were  to  support 
the  Emperor  against  the  Taepiugs,  we  might  be  involved  in  another 
Chinese  war,  and  with  such  a  policy  there  could  bo  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenditure.  The  House  had  been  promised  special 
papers  relating  to  the  affiiira  of  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
On  the  latter  subject  especially  he  thought  much  information 
might  be  required  from  Ministers,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
policy  pureu«i  by  Earl  Russell  towards  Turkey.  Against  the 
proposed  surrender  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  ilr.  Disraeli 
argued  with  great  vehemence,  contending  that  the  view  of  tliose 
who  regarded  the  right  of  this  country  over  thoso  islands  as  being 
merely  a  protectorate,  was  entirely  fallacious. 

"Tbis,'  he  said,  "is  very  dangerous  ground  to  take;  and  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  House  to  pause  before  they  accept 
representations  of  this  kind.  The  treaties  of  1815  entrusted  the 
Ionian  Isles  to  Eugland  about  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
entrusted  Paris  to  the  French  people.  Both  parties  possessed 
what  was  entrusted  to  them.  We  possessed  the  Ionian  Isles 
before  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  it  becomes  us  to  consider  how  we 
possessed  them.  We  possessed  them  by  conquest ;  and  the  question 
immediately  arises  why  were  they  conquered  P  You  do  not  conquer 
places  out  of  mere  wantonness  or  for  amusement.  The  Ionian 
Isles  were  conquered,  because  the  great  men,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  duty  of  guarding  British  interests  and  maintaining 
British  power  in  those  waters,  represented  most  earnestly  to  the 
English  Government  that  they  could  not  accomplish  their  behests 
as  long  as  these  insular  harbours  were  in  possession  of  our  powerful 
rival  and  enemy.  It  is,  or  it  should  be,  well  known,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Ionian  Isles  by  the  French  was  part  of  the 
secret  negotiations  of  Tilsit,  and  it  waa  only  in  consequence  of  an 
arrangemtnt  with  Bussia,  before  war  was  declared  between  that 
power  and  England,  that  French  troops  were  landed  from  Russian 
ships  on  these  islands,  where  the  injurious  influence  exercised  by 
them  during  the  war  upon  British  shipping  and  British  interests 
was  BO  great,  that  no  less  a  man  than  Lord  (Jollingwood  impressed 
upon  the  British  Government  thot  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
thesD  harbours  should  he  in  our  possession.  And  they  were  in 
our  possession.  Corfu  was  not  seized  in  a  military  sense ;  but 
six  of  these  islands,  including  Ccpbalouia,  which  was  described 
by  Sir  C.  Napier— no  mean  authority  on  this  subject — as  possess- 
ing the  most  considerable  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  been 
conquered,  and  had  been  five  years  in  the  possession  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  peace.  And  why  was  not  Corfu  in  our  pos- 
session P  Why,  Corfu  was  a  thorn  in  our  side.  Wo  had  not 
succeeded  in  taking  Corfu,  but  we  had  strictly  blockaded  it,  and 
when  Napoleon  suddenly  fell,  the  French  surrendered  it  to 
England  by  a  military  convention.  It  was  in  every  sense  a 
mibtary  surrender  j  and,  thercforo,  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
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had  to  deliberate  upon  the  eettlement  of  Europe,  we  were  in 
military  poBsession  of  these  ialondB,  which  we  had  in  fact  con- 
quered and  occupied,  because  in  the  possession  of  our  enemy  we 
had  found  them  most  injurious  to  our  power  and  our  interests." 

Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded  to  contend  tnat  the  gift  of  these  islands 
to  Greece  would  have  a  mischievous  influence  upon  that  power, 
whom  it  would  stimulate  to  seek  a  further  ext«asion  of  territory, 
and  to  make  aggressions  upou  the  Turkish  power,  and  thus  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world.  In  this  respect  it  would  be  a  strong 
instance  of  that  policy  which  the  present  Government  had  on 
recent  occasions  most  strongly  reprobated.  As  to  the  conditions 
by  which  it  was  said  the  proposed  cession  was  to  be  limited,  Mr. 
Disraeli  denied  that  any  adequate  security  could  be  obtained  for 
the  observance  of  those  conditions.  He  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  about  to  adopt  the  wild  notions  which  had  of 
late  been  promulgated,  which  were  hostile  to  the  veryprinciple  of  the 
British  Empire.  Mr.  Disraeli  plainly  stated  his  own  views  as  to 
the  motives  by  which  statesmen  should  be  guided  in  regard  to  the 
acquisition  and  the  retention  of  territory.  "  Professors  and  rheto- 
ricians find  a  system  for  every  contingency  and  a  principle  for 
every  chance ;  but  you  are  not  going,  I  hope,  to  leave  the  destinies 
of  the  British  Empire  to  prigs  and  pedants.  The  statesmen  who 
construct,  and  the  warriors  who  achieve,  are  only  influenced  by  the 
instinct  of  power,  and  animated  by  the  love  of  country,  'those 
are  the  feelings  and  those  the  methods  which  form  empires. 
There  may  be  grave  questions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaming 
wealth — some  may  be  in  favour  of  protection  of  domestic  and 
colonial  interests,  some  of  unrestricted  competition,  or  some  of 
what  I  am  quite  surprised  have  now  become  so  modish — commercial 
treaties  and  reciprocol  arrangements  for  the  advantage  of  com- 
mercial exchange — propositions  which  used  to  be  scouted  in  this 
House ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  either  in  or  out  of  this  House 
that  the  best  mode  of  preserving  wealth  is  power.  A  country, 
and  especially  a  maritime  country,  must  get  possession  of  the 
strong  places  of  the  world  if  it  wishes  to  contribute  to  its  power. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  yet  beard  any  argument  that  appears  to 
justify  the  course  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  hitherto  pursued, 
or  the  expectations  they  have  held  out  to  the  Greek  Islands."  He 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  as  the  arrangement  in  question 
appeared  to  be  not  yet  matured,  circumstances  might  arise  which 
would  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  same  argument  against  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
was  urged  with  much  eamestDess  by  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald, 
and  by  some  other  speakers  in  this  debate.  But  tbey  received  an 
effective  answer  from  members  on  the  other  side,  and  especially 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  who  clearly  distinguished  the  case  in  ques- 
tion from  the  alleged  historical  parallels  cited  by  his  opponents — 
"  Mr.  Disraeli  bad  said  that  the  Ionian  Islands  were,  by  the  treaty 
of  1815,  placed  under  the  British  Grown  in  the  same  way  as  Paris 
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was  placed  under  France.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  not  a 
man  vho  Bpeaks  in  this  House  without  knowing  what  he  is  saying. 
He  knows  the  valne  of  words  and  the  nature  of  things ;  hut  I 
was  astonished  at  his  making  an  assertion  of  that  kind.  Compare 
it  to  Piedmont  and  to  the  Frussisn  Khenish  provinces  !  Why  he 
himself  stated  that  which  negatived  that  general  assertion.  The 
Ionian  Islands  were,  as  he  said,  six  of  them,  occupied  militarily  by 
a  British  force  at  the  time  of  the  termiDation  of  the  war,  and 
Corfu  surrendered  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  But  their  fate 
was  determined,  like  the  fate  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
by  the  treaties  concluded  in  1815 ;  and  to  tlioee  treaties,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  treaty  in  regard  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  Great  Britain 
waa  a  party.  Well,  what  did  that  treaty  do  P  Did  that  treaty 
say  that  the  Ionian  Islands  were  to  be  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man stated — a  British  territory,  and  to  belong  to  the  British  Crown 
as  one  of  its  poesessionsP  Quite  the  contrary.  It  stated  that  the 
Septinsular  Kepublic  was  to  be  a  separate  and  independent  State, 
bat,  OS  a  separate  and  independent  State,  was  to  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Crown.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  British  Crown.  The  Queen  is  not  Sovereign  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Our  treaties  do  not  include  or  bind  the  Ionian 
Islands.  When  a  treaty  of  commerce  is  made,  there  must  be  a 
separate  act  on  the  part  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  that  treaty.  They  have  a  separate  Legislature  of  their 
own ;  we  do  not  make  laws  for  them.  They  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  literally  and  legally,  a  separate  State,  forming  no  part 
of  the  British  territory  or  dominions,  but  under  the  protection  of 
England,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  England  and 
the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe.  Therefore,  all  the  argument 
of  the  right  bon.  gentleman,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Corfu 
and  the  other  Ionian  Islands  were  to  England  what  Paris  is  to 
France,  is,  if  be  will  allow  me  to  repeat  his  own  words,  a  '  perfect 
absurdity,'  and  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question 
which  the  House  may  have  to  consider  with  reference  to  these 
islands.  It  is  not  now  the  time  to  discuss  the  policy  of  making 
that  cession  under  the  circumstances  contemplated  by  the  para- 
graph in  the  Queen's  Speech.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  measure.  I  think  it  would  be  a  generous  measure.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  that  Ionian  State,  which  was  placed  under  our 

Erotection  for  its  own  benefit  and  not  for  our  advantage.  We  were 
ound  to  do  the  beet  for  it.  I  believe  we  have  done  the  beat  for  it 
hitherto  by  maintaining  the  protectorate ;  but  I  think,  if  Greece 
is  established  nnder  an  enlightened  Sovereign,  who  will  develope 
her  internal  prosperity  and  maintain  her  external  peace,  that  it 
■will  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  islands  to  be  united  with  their 
fellow-countrymen.  I  think,  too,  that  it  is  an  example  which  may 
not  be  loot  upon  other  countries.  There  are  other  questions 
pending  in  the  world,  in  Europe  especially,  with  regard  to  which 
an  example  of  generous  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  Great 
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Britain,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  fate  has  heen  committed  to 
her  chai^,  maj  not  be  without  result,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  imi- 
tated hereafter." 

Adverting  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  strictures  on  our  operations  in 
China,  Lord  Falmerston  defended  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued.  He  argued  that  our  policy  in  Cliina  had  always  been  to 
protect  our  trade  and  commerce  there,  and  it  had  succeeded  in 
turning  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  He  justified,  also.  Earl  Russell's 
proceedings  relative  to  Denmark. 

With  regard  to  Italy,  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  Lord  Palmerston 
explained  the  circumstances  under  which  the  offer  was  made  by 
Mr.  Odo  Russell  to  the  Pope  of  an  asylum  at  Malta.  The  fact 
was  that  the  matter  originated  with  the  Pope,  who  sent  for  Mr. 
Russell  and  asked  bim  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
compelled  to  leave  Rome,  he  would  be  received  and  protected  in 
England. 

Sir  Q.  Bowyer  gave  a  different  version  of  the  communication 
between  the  Pope  and  Mr.  Odo  Russell  in  regard  to  the  offer  of  an 
asylum  te  His  Holiness  at  Malta.  He  denounced  with  much 
warmth  the  political  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  Italy,  and 
insisted  that  the  Romans  knew  that  they  were  better  off  than  their 
neighbours  of  the  Italian  unity.  "The  British  Government  had 
produced,  through  their  influence,  a  state  of  things  in  Italy  which 
was  not  liberty  but  enslavement,  and  they  would  be  cursed  eter- 
nally for  it.  When,  he  should  like  to  know,  was  Italy  great  P 
Was  it  in  the  days  of  her  unity  P  It  was  rather  in  the  days  of  the 
Medicis — (cries  of  'Borgia!')  Would  hon.  members,  because 
there  happened  to  be  one  bad  man,  ignore  the  glories  of  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  and  the  great  artists  and  poets  which  Italy, 
though  not  united,  produced  P  The  greatness  of  Italy,  he  for  one 
should  maintain,  was  due  not  to  unity,  but  to  the  national  develop- 
ment and  the  municipal  liberty  fostered  by  individual  States.  He 
would  go  further  and  say  that  the  unity  which  would  be  the  result 
of  placmg  the  whole  country  under  the  iron  heel  of  Piedmont, 
would  turn  out  to  be  to  Italy  not  a  blessing  hut  a  curse.  The 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  Roman  people  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  but  in  that  opinion  he  was  grievously  mistaken,  and  if 
the  French  garrison  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  to-morrow, 
and  the  Piedmontese  prevented  from  taking  possession  of  it  by 
military  force,  the  rule  of  the  Pope  would,  he  felt  assured,  be  as 
safe  as  that  of  Queen  Victoria  was  in  England.  Indeed,  the  sole 
reason  why  it  was  expedient  to  keep  a  French  garrison  in  Rome 
was,  because  she  had  at  her  gates  a  piratical  Government  which 
knew  no  respect  for  law." 

Mr.  Hennessey  likewise  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  conduct 
which  the  British  Government  had  pursued  towards  the  Papal 
power.  The  some  hon.  Member  also  called  attention  to  the 
unhappy  condition  of  Poland,  for  which,  he  said,  Great  Britain  was 
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reeponsible.  We  were  bound,  in  his  opinion,  by  treaty  to  protect 
the  Poles.  He  hoped  that  the  question  would  find  other  oppor- 
tunities for  discussion  during  the  present  session. 

Another  topio  which  was  urged  on  this  occasion  upon  the 
notice  of  Government  was  the  distress  existing  in  Ireland,  to 
which  attention  was  earnestly  called  by  Mr.  Maguire,  Sir 
T.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Hennessey,  and  other  representatives  of  that 
country.  A  succession  of  wet  seasons,  it  was  stated,  had  greatly 
diminished  the  production  of  the  soil,  and  had  involved  all 
classes  counected  with  agriculture  in  great  difficulties.  It  was 
declared  that  every  indication  showed  the  decline  of  prosperity. 
The  population  had  diminished.  The  money  spent  in  works  of  Q 
reproductive  character  had  decreased ;  the  quantity  of  live  stock, 
the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  money  m  the  Savings' 
Banks,  were  all  in  course  of  reduction.  Mr.  Maguire  unhesitatingly 
stated  that  the  distress  then  existing  in  Ireland  was  much  worse 
than  that  of  Lancashire,  and  that  in  its  existing  condition  Ireland 
was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  empire. 

Lord  Palmerston  took  notice  in  his  speech  of  these  painful 
representations,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  received  confir- 
mation from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  some  weeks  after- 
wards in  his  speech  upon  the  Budget.  The  noble  Viscount  now 
said:  — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ireland  has  had  three  bad  years,  and 
no  country  can  endure  that  without  suffering.  My  information, 
however,  does  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  to-night.  I  am  told  that  the  potatoes  and  oats  were 
not  generally  bad  in  Ireland  last  year.  The  people  were  also 
able  to  save  their  turnips.  The  crops  were  certainly  shorter  than 
the  average,  and  doubtless  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of 
the  assertions  which  have  been  made  ore  exaggerated,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  for  a  grant  of  money  for 
public  works  would  require  to  be  supported  by  stronger  evidence 
of  its  necessity  than  we  have  yet  received.  It  is  impossiblo  that 
English  members  should  not  feel  deeply  for  the  miseries  of  ony 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  sym- 
pathize as  heartily  with  the  sufferers  in  Ireland  as  with  those  in 
Lancashire.  There  is,  however,  this  distinction  between  the  two 
cases,  that  the  misfortune  in  Ireland  is  due  to  natural  causes,  such 
as  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  seasons ;  while  that  in  Lanca- 
shire is  the  result  of  human  causes,  which  are  beyond  our 
control." 

The  Address  to  the  Throne  was  agreed  tx),  as  in  the  other 
House,  without  any  opposition. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the*Bession  was  to  make  pro- 
vision for  an  establishment  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
upon  their  approaching  marriage.  A  Message  from  the  Queen 
having  been  communicated  in  the  usual  form  to  both  Houses,  an 
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Addrese  was  moved  and  seconded  in  both,  assaring  Her  Majesty 
of  a  prompt  and  willing  consideration  of  her  request,  and  two 
days  afterwards  the  Pnrae  Minister  proposed  the  necesaary  Re- 
solutions in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  dwelliuo;  upon  tho 
advantages  possessed  by  this  country  in  its  free  Constitution 
— advantages  which  he  trusted  the  nation  would  continue  to 
enjoy  under  the  mild  sway  of  its  Sovereign — he  declared  his 
persuasion  that  tho  proposal  it  would  be  his  duly  to  make  would 
be  readily  acceded  to  by  the  House  and  approved  by  the  country. 
Adverting  to  the  provision  made  in  times  gone  by  on  similar 
occasions  for  Princes  of  Wales,  and  particularly  to  the  sum 
granted  in  1795  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales — which,  including 
a  sum  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  amounted  to 
138,000/.  a  year — he  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  desire  of  tho 
Government  or  of  Her  Majesty  that  the  present  application  should 
reach  that  amount.  In  former  reigns  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  were  added  to  the  available  income  of  the  Grown, 
whereas  in  the  present  reign  those  revenues,  with  the  accumu- 
lations, had  been  set  apart  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  should 
come  of  age.  Part  of  this  fund  had  been  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  but  after  all  deductions  the  actual  probable  income  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  with  the  accumulations,  amounted,  in 
round  numbers,  to  60,000/1  a  year.  The  Government  thought  that 
100,000/.  a  year  would  not  be  disproportioned  to  the  ^talted 
station  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  the 
House  to  grant  40,000/.  a  year  in  addition,  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  that  a  separate  allowance  of  10,000/.  a  year  should  be  made  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  making  a  charge  of  50,000/.  a  year  upon 
that  fund.  He  proposed  further  that  a  jointure  of  30,000/.  a  year 
should  be  secured  to  the  Princess  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  her 
husband. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Government  was  admitted  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  be  reasonable  and  moderate,  and  the 
Resolutions  being  agreed  to  nem.  con.  were  afterwards  embodied 
in  a  Bill,  which  speedily  passed  through  both  Houses  and  received 
the  Royal  assent. 

The  alacrity  which  Parliament  showed  in  thas  making  pro- 
vision for  the  Royal  union,  was  only  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  this  event  occasioned  through- 
out the  nation.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heir  to  the  throne — an  occurrence  at  all  times  cal- 
culated to  excite  loyal  emotions — peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
public.  The  prospect  of  a  direct  succession  in  the  line  to  which 
the  nation  owed  so  many  benefits ;  the  hope  that  such  an  event 
would,  more  than  any  other,  tend  to  alleviate  the  deep  sorrow  of 
the  Queen ;  the  warm  personal  interest  taken  by  the  nation  in  all 
the  members  of  that  royal  household  whose  training  and  edu- 
cation it  BO  cordially  approved ; — these  causes  alone  would  have 
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sufficed  to  render  the  marriage  generally  popular.  There  were 
also  other  circumstances  which  made  the  Prince's  choice  accept- 
able. The  alliance  with  Denmark, — a  country  to  which  the 
British  people  entertained  a  friendly  regard, — the  prevalent  report, 
in  this  case  not  exaggerated,  of  the  beauty  and  engaging  qualities 
of  the  young  princess ;  above  all,  the  total  disconnexion  of  this 
alliance  with  state  interests  and  with  those  indirect  political  aims 
to  which  the  domestic  happiness  of  princes  has  been  too  often 
sacrificed,  recommended  this  match, — which  was  generally  believed 
to  he  one  of  pure  mutual  affection,— to  the  favour  of  the  nation. 
The  result  was  that  not  only  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  but  even  throughout  the  widely  separated  dependencies  of 
the  Crown,  among  all  classes,  parties,  and  denominations  of  men, 
this  event  became  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  loyalty  probably 
tinexampled  for  its  universality  and  heartiness  since  the  present 
dynasty  has  filled  the  throne.  It  belongs  to  another  department  of 
this  work  to  record  in  detail  the  ceremonies  and  pageants,  the 
revels  and  festivities  to  which  this  happy  event  gave  occasion,— the 
cordial  and  interesting  reception  of  the  royal  bride  at  Gravesend, 
her  brilliant  entry  into  the  metropolis,  the  magnificent  ceremonial 
of  the  nuptials  at  Windsor,  and  the  innumerable  and  varied  de- 
monstrations by  which  the  public  manifested  their  delight  both  in 
the  capital,  and  in  most  oi  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the 
kingdom.  Every  where  the  people  revelled  in  their  loyalty,  and 
laid  aside  for  the  moment  the  grave  cares  and  business  of  life  to 
participate  in  the  general  enthusiaam.  Every  form  of  celebration 
that  ingenuity  could  devise,  balls,  masques,  banquets,  illuminations, 
bonfires,  processions,  pageants,  were  adopted,  as  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  each  locality  dictated,  but  the  same  spirit  animated  all.  For  the 
most  signal  feature  of  these  rejoicings  was  their  entire  spontaneous- 
uess ;  there  was  no  dictation,  nor  even  suggestion,  from  authority ; 
the  public  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  all  was  the  work 
of  voluntary  zeal  and  overflowing  private  liberality.  It  was  grati- 
iyxag  to  observe  that  amidst  the  general  rejoicings  the  claims  of 
the  humble  and  necessitous  classes  were  not  forgotten.  Dinners 
and  entertainments  to  the  labouring  poor,  to  the  children  of  the 
National  Schools,  to  the  recipients  of  parochial  relief,  and  to  the 
distressed  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  formed  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  local  festivities. 

The  same  feeling  of  enthusiasm  which  had  been  manifested 
before  the  marriage,  was  exhibited  on  every  occasion  on  which 
the  royal  pair,  or  either  of  them,  afterwards  appeared  in  public. 
The  Princess  was  every  where  hailed  with  cordial  expressions  of 
admiration  and  good  will.  Her  beauty  and  the  graces  of  her  man- 
ner won  all  hearts  that  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence, 
and  the  efforts  that  were  made  whenever  she  went  abroad  to  catch 
even  a  transient  glimpse  of  her  fair  face,  evinced  a  truly  chivalrous 
spirit  of  loyalty.  The  Prince  also,  as  he  became  better  known, 
was   cordially  appreciated,  and  received  many  tokeiu-of  publio 
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favour  and  respect.  Altogether,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more 
hopeful  prospect  for  the  British  throije  than  this  auspicious  mar- 
riage appeared  to  loyal  subjects  to  forcshiidow. 

Meauwhile  it  was  consolatory  to  learn  that  the  Sovereign 
herself,  towards  whom,  throughout  all  these  rejoicings  at  the 
happiness  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  the  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  the  people  was  especially  manifested,  was  gradually 
emerging  from  that  heavy  cloud  of  dejection  and  grief  which  had 
for  a  time  almost  overwhelmed  her.  Her  presence  at  the  Royal 
marriage,  though  but  as  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  indicated  her 
wise  resolve  to  make  the  painful  effort  which  was  needed  to 
enable  her  to  resume  those  dutids  from  which,  in  the  first  crisis 
of  her  sorrow,  she  had  naturally  shrunk.  The  public  were 
DOW  encouraged  to  hope  that,  under  the  soothing  infiuence  of 
time  and  the  pleasing  excitement  of  new  domestic  relations,  their 
beloved  Sovereign  would  be  enabled  ere  long  to  resume  her  wonted 
place  of  pre-eminence  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  interest  of  her 
people. 


CHAPTER  11. 

8Ut«  of  the  Pnblic  Finanres— Dwreasc  in  certam  bmocbes  of  expenditure — Antiei- 

Etions  of  a  redaction  of  taiation— Tlie  Chancellor  of  .the  Eieliequer's  Finnnciiil 
[it«iiiout — Favountlile  reception  of  his  proposals  to  lower  tlie  Income  Tai  and  Tea 
Dutv — Minor  foutareo  of  Lis  Hclicine — UtiHuccesBfu]  attempt  t«  impose  licence  duty 
oil  clubs — Proposul  to  muke  charitable  cndonmentH  liable  to  Income  Tax  is  uict  with 
"trcnuouB  opiioaition — Extrwmlinary  dcputatioHB  to  tlie  Cliancellor  of  tbe  Eicbcquer 
on  the  lutgect — His  po«'criVil  vindication  of  tlie  nkeasnre  in  the  Hoiuw  of  Comnums 
— Recnvinc  little  sui)port  and  b^ne  warmly  oppoaod  by  tbe  Oppo»tioi  '  ' 
■'     '' '— Dincuflsiona  on  ■'     ' 


e  Tax — Moditlcationi 
advocated  by  Mr.  HnSbsnl  and  Mr.  Koelmck — Tlie  ChanceLlor  of  tbe  ExchcniiCT 
contends  for  the  inaintennnoe  of  tlie  Tax  on  its  existing  footing,  and  is  aupportcd  bv 


the  House— Military  and  Naval  expenditure— ItedudJon  of  one  million  upon  eadi 
service— The  Army  Eatirontea  moved  by  Sir  George  Lewis— Debates  and  divisiona — 
Objections  raised  to  cipenditnre  for  Colonial  defences  and  fortifications — Ai^menU 
of  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Childers— Defence  of  tbe  fektimatea  by  Sir  George 


by  Sii 
raised  to  cipenditnre  for  Colonial  defences  and  fortifications — Ai^menU 
Is,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Childers — Defence  of  tbe  Estimates  by  Sir  George 
Lewis— Comparison  between  English  and  foreign  militair  expenditure — Speech 
of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  answer  of  the  Government— Exposition  of  the  Naval 
Estimates  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget  — Mr.  CoUlcn  arraigns  the  nmonnt  and  cost  of  our 
naval  force  as  excessive — Kcplics  of  Lord  C.  Paget  and  Sir  John  Pakington — Debates 
on  the  preferable  mode  of  constmeting  iron  shipa— Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Laird,  and 
other  members  condemn  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Government — It  is  vindicated  by 
the  Ministers— Rowtution  moved  by  Mr.  Lindsay  is  negSitivcd^Hotion  by  Sir  John 
Hey  for  alteration  of  pay  and  retirement  arrangements  of  naval  officers— Lord 
Pnlmerston  moves  as  an  amendment  tbe  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  in<|uiry, 
which  is  agreed  to  by  tbe  House. 

There  being  no  announcement  of  legislative  changes  of  import- 
ance in  the  present  session,  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Ezcbcquer  wers  anticipated  with  more  interest  than 
any  other  Parliamentary  event,  not,  however,  that  even  in  tbia 
direction  much  uncertainty  was  felt,  or  any  novel  propositions 
expected  even  from  ao  bold  and  inventive  a  financier  as  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  financial  situation  was  such  as  to  afford  little 
scope  for  variety  or  experiment.  The  active  meaaures  of  the  last 
few  years  had  well  nigb  exhausted  the  operations  of  free  trade ; 
duties  on  imports  bad  been  diminished  in  number  and  lowered  in 
amount,  till  there  remained  scarcely  any  room  for  further  progress 
in  that  direction.  Excise  duties  bad  been  brought  down  to  an 
equally  narrow  compass.  A  very  few  articles  remained  upon 
which  any  fiscal  experiment  could  be  attempted.  The  department 
of  direct  taxation,  nowever,  still  remained  an  open  field  for  the 
operations  of  the  financier.  The  Income  Tax,  now  become  an 
annually  renewed  impost,  constituted,  so  long  as  it  should  last,  a 
perpetual  problem  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  not, 
indeed,  that  its  removal  was  regarded  as  being  within  the  category 
of  possibilities,  but  the  modification  of  its  rate  and  ecule  was 
year  by  year  a  matter  of  speculation  and  debate.  The  rates  of 
duty  had,  in  fact,  varied  within  the  last  few  years  between  the 
extreme  limits  of  5<i.  and  I4d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  amount 
of  the  percentage  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
sliding  scale,  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  current  demands  of 
the  public  expenditure,  or,  as  it  were,  a  rate-in-aid  to  make  good 
the  shortcomings  of  the  other  branches  of  revenue. 

Before  the  Budget  was  announced,  the  public  were  made  aware, 
both  by  the  Quarterly  Revenue  Returns,  and  subsequently  by  the 
reductions  proposed  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  considerable  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure. 
The  disposal  of  this  surplus  was,  as  usual,  a  matter  of  much  and 
various  conjecture,  but  those  who  considered  the  financial  history 
of  recent  sessions,  and  the  tendency  of  Parliamentary  opinion, 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  quarters 
in  which  remissions  were  to  be  expected.  The  Tea  Duties  and 
the  Income  Tax  appeared  to  these  persons  to  offer  greater  induce- 
ment to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  operate  upon  them, 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  policy  of  lowering 
the  former,  one  of  the  highest  duties  now  remaining,  had  been 
already  sanctioned,  and  to  some  extent  act«d  upon  by  Parlia- 
ment, though  the  full  relief  intended  for  the  consumer  had  been 
postponed  to  the  exigencies  of  war  and  other  expenditure.  In 
addition  to  this  fact,  it  was  not  an  immaterial  recommendation  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Tea  duly,  that  tlie  opinion  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  favour  of  that  step  had  been  pronounced  in  a  marked 
manner  in  the  session  of  1861,  when,  as  an  alternative  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposed  repeal  of  the  excise  on  paper,  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  reducing  the  duty  on  tea  was  moved  by  a  leading 
member  of  that  party,  and  received  the  support  of  a  liirge  section 
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of  the  House  of  Commona.      For  this  reason,  as  well   as  upon 

fenerat  grounds  of  financial  policy,  a  further  remission  of  this 
uty  appeared  to  be  a  highly  probable  operation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Qladstone.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  state  of  the  revenue 
should  be  such  as  to  afford  any  further  boon  to  the  tax -payer,  it  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  Income  Tax  that  public  expectation  pointed. 
The  rate  of  that  impost  was,  at  present,  such  as  to  occasion  a 
large  measure  of  that  discontent  which  this  tax  constantly 
generates,  and  there  were,  as  was  well  known,  cogent  reasons 
which  should  make  Mr.  Oladatone  especially  desirous  to  diminish, 
though  it  was  not  possible  for  him  wholly  to  remove,  this  fiscal 
burthen. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  leading  propositions  of  the  Finan- 
cial Statement,  which  was  made  on  the  I6th  of  April,  occasioned 
no  surprise,  and  appeared  likely  to  excite  very  little  opposition. 
The  prospect  of  cheapened  tea  and  of  an  Income  Tax  reduced 
to  Sir  R.  Peel's  original  rate  of  7d.  in  the  pound,  was  wel- 
comed throughout  the  country  with  much  satisfaction.  There 
were,  however,  some  other  features  in  the  Budget  which  gave 
rise  to  more  variety  of  sentiment  and  afforded  matter  of  con- 
troversy to  the  opponents  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  general  survey  of  the  financial  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  kingdom  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took  in  laying  bis  plans  before 
the  House  afforded,  beyond  all  question,  abundant  grounds  for 
congratulation.  That  m  spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances 
and  heavy  drawbacks,  such  as  the  American  Civil  War,  the  ex- 
tensive  stoppage  of  manufactures  at  home,  and  the  serious  falling 
off  of  agricultural  production  in  Ireland,  the  revenue  should  still 
exhibit  buoyancy,  and  the  returns  of  our  foreign  commerce  should 
still  be  favourable,  was  a  result  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  and  which  afforded  ample 
proofs  of  the  soundness  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  system. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  case  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  was  pe- 
culiarly interesting ; — 

"  The  account  of  receipt  and  expenditure  for  the  last  year 
which  we  have  now  to  invite  you  to  consider  is,  I  think,  a  re- 
markable and  hopeful  account.  But  in  order  to  judge  whether 
it  is  really,  and  how  far,  remarkable  and  hopeful,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  specialties  in  the  state  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  now  refer  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  harvests 
have  now  for  a  series  of  three  years  been  in  no  instance  equal  to 
an  aveVage  yield ;  but  I  refer  to  two  causes,  both  special  in 
their  character.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  condition  of 
the  Lancashire  cotton  manufacture.  Towards  that  Lancashire  to 
which  up  to  this  time  every  Englishman  has  referred,  if  not  with 
pride,  yet  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  as  among  the  most 
remarkable,   or  perhaps  the   very   most  remarkable  of  all  the 
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rbols  that  couM  be  presented  of  the  power,  the  progress,  and 
prosperity  of  England— towards  that  LaDcashiro  we  feel  now 
more  warmly  and  more  thankfully  than  ever  in  regard  to  every 
moral  aspect  of  its  condition.  The  lessons  which  within  the  last 
twelve  months  have  been  conveyed,  if  in  one  aspect  they  have 
been  painful,  and  even  bitter,  yet  in  other  aspects,  and  in  those, 
too,  which  more  intimately  and  perraanently  relate  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  country,  nave  been  lessons  such  as  I  will 
venture  to  say  none  of  us  could  have  hoped  to  learn.  For,  how- 
ever sanguine  may  have  been  the  anticipations  entertained  as  to 
the  enduring  power  and  pluck  of  the  English  people,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  could  have  estimated  that  power  of  endurance, 
that  patience,  that  true  magnanimity  in  humble  life,  at  a  point  as 
high  as  we  now  see  that  it  has  actually  reached.  But,  Sir,  with 
respect  to  the  material  condition  of  Lancashire,  no  doubt  for  the 
time  the  tale  we  have  to  tell  is  a  melancholy  one.  It  was  ray 
duty,  so  menacing  did  we  regard  the  state  of  the  cose  twelve 
months  ago,  to  state  frankly  to  the  Committee,  in  presenting  the 
Estimates  of  the  year,  that  we  had  before  us  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  the  material  of  labour  in  Lancashire  of  so  alarming  a 
character  that  if  it  continued  throughout  the  year  wo  could  not 
presume  to  say  that  our  estimates  would  be  justified  by  the  result ; 
that  the  case  was  so  serious  that  it  was  useless  for  us  at  that  time 
to  pretend  to  ask  the  House  to  make  such  provisions  as  might  be 
adequate  to  the  calamities  which  were  impending  over  us  ;  and 
that  consequently  we  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  the  teaching  of 
experience,  and  to  meet  the  evil  when  it  arose.  Now,  the 
anticipations  of  that  evil  were  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  scarcity  would  continue  at  the  point  which  it  had 
then  reached ;  but  what  has  been  the  fact  P  The  scarcity  has  not 
only  continued  at  that  point,  hut,  unhappily,  it  has  proceeded 
much  further.  The  price  of  cotton,  which  I  quoted  to  the  Com- 
mittee lost  year  as  having  been  in  the  spring  of  1861 — the 
price  of  those  which  are  commonly  taken  as  the  average  descrip- 
tions of  American  cotton — viz.,  the  Upland  and  the  New  Orleans, 
which  in  the  spring  of  1861  had  been  between  Id.  and  %d.  per 
pound,  had  risen  at  the  time  at  which  I  spoke  to  between  I8i/. 
and  14c/.  per  pound.  And  that  was  the  state  of  things  which  we 
regarded  as  ao  formidable  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  last  autumn  that  high  price  was  nearly  doubled ; 
and  at  this  very  moment,  as  I  find  from  the  latest  quotations,  the 
price  of  the  cotton  required  to  carry  on  our  manufactories,  and 
which  usually  sells  at  6f/.  or  7d.  per  pound,  has  risen  to  2Ad.  and 
25(/.  per  pound.  So  that  the  cuamity  which  has  befallen  Lan- 
cashire, viewed  in  its  material'  and  commercial  aspects,  boa  not 
only  continued  at  the  point  it  then  reached,  but  has  become  far 
more  severe.  It  has  attained,  undoubtedly,  b  degree  of  most 
afflicting  stringency ;  and  the  partial  and  temporary  mitigations 
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which  have  arisen — and,  thank  God  1  they  have  arisen — during 
the  last  few  weeks,  do  not,  I  am  afraid,  wan'ant  us  in  entertaininft 
any  sanguine  hopcB  for  the  immediate  future.  And  yet  it  is  with,  I 
may  almost  presume  to  say,  the  wealthiest  portions  of  the  country,and 
with  perhaps  the  very  wealthiest  portion  of  its  labouring  population, 
in  that  condition  of  prostration  and  stagnation,  that  the  oalance- 
sheet  which  I  am  about  to  present  to  the  Committee  has  been  arrived 
at.  The  other  special  cause  of  depression  is  one  which  has  been 
little  mentioned  in  the  House,  but  it  is  one  which  I  think  the 
Committee  will  agree  with  me  I  should  not  be  justified  in  alto- 
gether overlooking, — it  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  British  public  has  been  awakened  to  the  de- 
pression which  during  the  last  few  years  has  befallen  that  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  depression  is  no  doubt  partly 
.  balanced  by  the  favourable  condition  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
and  ifl  not  concentrated  and  driven  to  an  extremity  at  a  local 
point,  like  the  distress  in  Lancashire.  It  is  diffused  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  its  estent  is  as  broad  as  the  agricultural  area, 
and  it  is  ezclusivdy  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  crops.  But 
it  will  be  a  matt«r  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Committee  to  receive 
the  information  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  failure  in  Ireland  of  late  years. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  caused  statements  to  be  carefully 
drawn  up,  aa  far  as  they  are  able,  to  exhibit  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  I  need  hardly  remind  English  and  Scotch  members  that  with 
respect  to  Ireland  they  have  the  peculiar  aid  of  a  very  highly 
organized  and  elaborate  system  of  agricultural  statistics  carried  on 
by  public  authority.  I  shall  avoid  all  details ;  it  is  enough  for  me 
to  present  a  single  statement,  only  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the 
Committee  a  clear  view  of  the  basis  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
statement  refers  to  the  crops  of  the  last  three  years,  1860,  1861, 
and  1862,  and  the  standard  of  comparison  is  with  the  crops  of  the 
preceding  four  years,  from  1856  to  1859.  Up  to  1859  we  have 
the  consolation  of  believing  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  one  of 
steady  and  even  of  remarkable  progress.  In  1859  that  progress 
was  materially  checked,  but  still  the  four  years  I  take  as  repre- 
senting what  I  may  call  the  normal  or  average  condition  of  Irish 
agricultural  wealth  are  from  1856  to  1860.  The  mode  of  esti- 
mating has  been  this :  the  three  principal  crops  are  taken — the 
oats,  wheat,  and  potato  cro^ — and  then  aa  attempt  is  made  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  residue  of  the  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  ground  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  head  of 
stock,  valuing  them  at  the  prices  which  are  known  to  have  ruled 
during  the  period,  and  assuming  that  one-third  of  the  total  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  country  represented  the  annual  return  of  stock. 
That  may  be  perfecth"  correct,  or  slightly  incorrect,  but  at  any 
rate  it  seems  quite  sumcient  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Kow 
the  amount  of  these  four  items — the  oats,    wheat,  potato  crop. 
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and  one>third  of  the  actual  value  of  the  live  stock — was,  irom 
1856  to  1860,  on  an  average,  39,437,000/.  per  annum.  In 
1860-61  it  feU  to  34,893,000/.,  a  decrease  of^4,550,000/.  In 
1861-62  it  fell  to  29,077,000/.,  a  decrease  of  10,360,000/.  In 
1862-63,  low  as  was  the  previous  point,  it  descended  yet  lower,  and 
fell  to  27,327,000/.  from  an  average  of  39,437,000/.,  showing  a 
decrease  of  somewhat  above  12,000,000/.,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  value  of  the  estimated  agricultural  products  on  the  principal 
items  or  constituents  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  not  very  far  short 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  established  annual  valuation  of  the  country, 
whichis  13,400,000/.  Now  that  was  a  very  remarkable  stateof  circum- 
stances in  Ireland,  and  I  may  mention,  as  a  fact,  that  in  all  cases, 
the  first  effect  of  pressure  on  the  labouring  classes  is  t«  tell  on  the 
consumption  of  strong  liquors.  It  was  no  wonder  that  under  these 
cireumstances  the  consumption  of  spirits,  which  in  Ireland  was  in 
1861-62  2,463,000  gallons,  fell  in  1862-63  to  2,292,000  gallons,  a 
decrease  of  171,000  gallons.  Now  the  operation  of  these  two 
special  cases,  the  one  in  Lancashire  and  the  other  in  Ireland,  must 
certainly  be  to  deprive  the  revenue  of  the  country  of  a  very  large 
amount  which  under  other  circumstances  it  would  have  received. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  estimate  that  amount ;  hut  it  is  quite  essential 
that  we  should  bear  circumstances  of  so  unusual  a  character  in  mind 
when  we  form  our  judgment  on  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  country  dunng  the  year  just  expired." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  with  the  actual  amount.  The 
estimated  amount  had  been  70,108,000/.,  the  actual  expenditure  was 
69,302,000/.— less  than  the  estimate  by  806,000/.  The  estimated 
revenue  was  70,050,000/.,  the  actual  produce  was  70,603,000/., 
showing  an  excess  of  563,000/. — not  a  large  excess  if  considered 
absolutely,  but  very  large  if  considered  in  relation  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  depression  before  adverted  to.  The  Customs  ex- 
hibited, after  all  remissions  of  duties,  and  notwithstanding  all 
adverse  circumstances,  an  increase  of  484,000/.,  and  the  income 
tax  an  excessof  467,000/.  over  the  estimate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Excise  showed  a  deficiency,  as  compared  with  the  estimate,  of 
somewhat  over  a  million,  which  was  due  to  the  two  articles  of  malt 
and  spirits — the  representatives,  as  they  might  be  considered,  of  the 
distress  weighing  upon  the  labouring  classes.  A  comparison  of  the 
revenue  of  the  last  year  with  thatof  the  year  preceding  would  also 
show  a  satisfactory  result.  Making  some  deductions  which  were 
necessary  to  the  fairness  of  the  comparison,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated 
that  the  total  revenue  for  the  year  1861-2  might  be  taken  at 
66,985,000/.,  for  the  year  1862-3,  67,790,000/.,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  805,000/.,  not  a  large  amount  in  itself,  but  such  as  he 
could  never  have  ventured  to  anticipate  twelve  months  before,  had 
he  been  aware  of  the  severe  distress  which  was  to  continue,  and  to  be 
aggravated,  in  Lancashire  and  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
stated  the  estimated  amount  of  expenditure  and  revenue  for  the 
D  2 
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current  year.     The  estimated  charge  (subject  to  further  adjust- 

nients)  was  as  follows:— 

Interest  on  debt £26,330,000 

Consolidated  Fund 1,940,000 

Army 15,060,000 

Navy 10,736,000 

Revenue  charges 4,721,000 

Miscellaneous 8,962,000 

£67,749.000 
The  estimated  rereone  was  as  follows : — 

Customs £24,180,000 

Excise 17,600,000 

Stamps 9,000,000 

Taxes 3,160,000 

Income  Tax 10,600,000 

Post  office 3,800,000 

Crown  Lands 300,000 

Miscellaneous 2,500,000 

China  Indemnity 450,000 

£71,490,000 

The  difference  between  these  estimates  was  a  surplus  of  revenue 
over  the  charges  of  3,741,000/.  Before  stating  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  this  surplus,  he  specified  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  revenue.  He  proposed  to  equalize  the  duty  on  chicory 
and  coffee,  and  to  place  upon  an  equal  footing  certain  taxes  upon 
licences,  removing  anomalies  therein  and  making  Clubs  liable  to  the 
duties  payable  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits,  and  withdrawing 
the  exemption  under  the  Inc<Hne  Tax  Acts  of  corporate  trust  pro- 
perty and  charitable  endowments.  These  additional  taxes  would 
amount  to  133,000/.  a  year,  raising  the  estimated  surplus  to 
3,874,000/.  He  then  stated  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  apply  this  amount  in  the  remission  of  taxation.  He  proposed, 
he  said,  to  repeal  the  petty  charges  upon  mercantile  transactions, 
including  the  stamp  upon  bills  of  lading.  With  respect  to  the 
minor  incomes  now  liahle  to  income  tax,  the  limit  at  which  the  full 
tax  should  attach  had  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  200/.  a  year.  Since 
then  the  limit  had  been  carried  down  to  150/.  and  to  100/.  Nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  the  numerous  complaints  which  nowreached  him, 
proceeded  from  persons  whose  incomes  fell  between  100/.  and  200/. 
a  year.  The  Government  now  proposed  to  give  a  relief  to  this 
class  of  contributors,  which,  if  it  did  not  square  with  exact  mathe- 
matical justice,  would,  he  believed,  meet  the  equity  of  the  case, 
and  afford  a  seasonable  mitigation  of  the  pressure  now  complained 
of.  He  proposed  to  retain  lOO/.  as  the  minimum  limit  at  which  the 
tax  shotud  begin,  to  abolish  the  present  double  rat«  and  have 
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only  one  rate,  but  to  allow  persona  baving  incomes  between  1001. 
and  200/.  to  deduct  60/.  from  ^eir  taxable  income.  The  effect 
would  be,  he  believed,  to  remove  most  of  the  Bore  points  in  the 
working  of  the  ttix.  The  result  would  be  thia: — On  an  income  of 
100/.  the  tax  was  now  21,  10s.,  under  the  new  system  it  would  be 
]/.  10«.  On  an  income  of  125/.  it  would  be  21.  Ss.  9d.,  instead  of 
3/.  2«.  6d.  as  at  present;  on  an  income  of  150/.,  3/.  7s.  6d.,  instead 
of  51.  12s.  6d. ;  and  on-  an  income  of  175/.,  4/.  6s.  3d.,  instead  of 
61.  ll«.  Sd.  With  reG;Brd  to  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  it  appeared 
to  the  Qovemment  that  whatever  they  did  they  ought  not  to 
divide  the  reduction  into  two  parts ;  it  therefore  became  a  queBtton 
between  tea  and  sugar.  He  compared  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  claitns  of  each,  observing  that  the  question  of  the  sugar 
duties  waa  one  of  great  complexity,  and  that  the  most  important 
ailment  in  favour  of  tea  was  that  the  present  duty  was  more  than 
100  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article,  whereas  the  duty  on 
sugar  was  only  half  the  value.  Moreover,  by  reducing  the  duty  on 
tea,  a  more  considerable  reduction  would  be  made  in  theprice  to 
the  consumer  than  by  a  similar  operation  upon  sugar.  Tne  pro- 
poeal  of  the  Qovemment  was,  therefore,  to  reduce  tne  duty  on  tea 
to  Is.  the  pound,  and  that  the  reduction  should  take  effect  imme- 
diately after  the  Resolution  had  been  adopted  by  the  House.  It  was 
prop(»ed  to  continue  the  sugar  duties  only  till  next  year.  The 
result  of  these  remissions,  and  of  a  reduction  of  2d.  in  the  pound 
in  the  general  rate  of  the  income  tax,  would  be  a  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  following  amount : — 

The  Bmall  charges   ......     £143,000 

Minor  income  tax 300,000 

Tea  duty 1,300,000 

The  general  rate  of  inoome  tax  .     .     1,600,000 

£3,343,000 

The  surplus  of  revenue  being  3,874,000/.,  and  the  lossbyremiesion 
of  taxation  3,343,000/.,  there  still  remained  a  surplus  of  631,000/., 
which  the  Government  did  not  propose  to  part  with,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Committee  to  support  them  in  retaining  this 
amount  in  their  hands. 

These  were  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government;  but 
before  he  took  leave  of  the  subject  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
craved  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  statements  which  he 
desired  to  make  respecting  the  progress  of  certain  important 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  results  of  some  portions  of  recent  finan- 
cial policy.  Id  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  paper  duty,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  that,  although  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of 
an  excise  duty  was  in  general  gradually  developed,  the  result  of 
this  remission  had  been  hitherto  satisfactory.  The  import  of 
foreign  paper  had  risen  from  15,767  cwt.  in  1856,  to  193,639  cwt. 
in  1861.      What  was  still  more  gratifying  was  that  the  manu- 
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foctare  of  Britiah  paper  had  considerably  increased.  In  the  first 
year  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  (Quantity  exported  had 
increased  by  34,000  cwt.,  and  with  regard  to  rags,  an  article  about 
which  80  much  alarm  had  been  expressed,  lost  the  supply  should 
wholly  fail,  it  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  quantity  im- 
ported having  been  in  1856  only  10,287  tons,  and  in  1860  10,827 
tone,  in  1862  it  rose  to  no  less  than  23,043  tons.  As  respected 
wine  there  had  been  an  increased  import  of  109,000  gallons,  and 
an  increased  revenue  of  about  80,000/.  The  augmentation  had 
been  chiefly  in  Spanish  wines.  French  had  slightly  decreased. 
With  regard  to  our  trade  with  America,  that  was  a  question  of 
painful  interest  to  this  country  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  our 
own  manufactures  and  our  trade  with  France,  the  results  of  which 
were  highly  important,  as  this  was  the  first  time  when  it  could  be 
said  that  the  Commercial  Treaty  had  been  a  fuU  year  at  work. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  the  results  as  follows : — 

"The  export  of  British  goods  to  the  Unitod  States  in  1859  was 
22,553,000/. ;  in  1862  it  was"  14,398,000/.,  showing  a  decrease  of 
8,154,000/.  The  export  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  to  the  United 
State*  had  in  the  mean  time  increased.  They  were  in  1859, 
1,864,000/.,  in  1862  they  were  4,052,000/.,  an  increase  of 
2,188,000/.,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  that  increase  was  represented 
hy  the  article  of  cotton  wool  taken  from  this  country  to  the'TJnited 
States,  which  was  no  less  than  1,721,000/.  The  case  of  our  trade 
with  France  is  very  different.  In  1859,  the  last  year  before  the 
treaty,  the  exportoffiritish  commodities  toFrance  was  4,754,000/. ; 
in  1860,  when  the  treaty  was  in  very  partial  operation,  indeed,  the 
exports  were  5,260,000/. ;  in  1861,  when  the  treaty  took  effect 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  they  rose  to  7,145,000/.,  without  in- 
cluding the  article  of  corn,  which  made  a  further  increase  ;  but  as 
it  was  entirely  due  to  tho  casualty  of  a  bad  harvest  in  France, 
whereas  there  was  a  great  supply  from  foreign  markets  in  this 
country,  it  would  disturb  the  calculation  if  I  took  that  into 
account.  The  exports  rose  to  7,145,000/.,  showing  on  increase  of 
2,391,000/.,  and  in  1862,  with  the  treaty  in  operation  all  the  year, 
they  again  rose  to  9,210,000/.,  showing  an  increase  of  4,456,000/. ; 
in  point  of  fact,  doubling  their  amount  before  the  treaty.  That 
does  not  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  advantage,  because  in  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  the  augmentation  was  yet  more  remarkable  j 
for  I  need  not  remind  the  Committee  that  the  foreign  and  colonial 

Koduce  that  we  send  to  France  we  have  ourselves  obtained 
exchange  for  British  produce,  so  that  increase  iu  the  export 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  is  effectively  an  increase  in  the 
export  of  British  manufactures.  The  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce sent  to  France  in  1859  was  4,800,000/:,  and  in  1862, 
12,614,000/.  Tho  total  amount  of  exports  to  France,  which  in 
1859  was  9,561,000/.,  had  in  1862  gone  up  to  21,824,000/.  In 
fact,  while  we  had  a  decrease  in  the  total  trade  to  tho  United 
States  of  6,618,000/,  that  decrease  woa  a  great  deal  more  than 
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mode  ap  by  the  increase  m  the  trade  to  France,  for  the  augmenta- 
tion was  12,265,000/.  The  effects  of  the  cotton  famine  upon  our 
roieral  trade  of  course  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  mitigate,  so  far  as 
know,  by  legislation ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  in  1861  of 
showing  the  immense  stimulus  that  had  even  then  been  produced 
to  tbe  total  trade  of  the  country  by  the  reduction  of  Customs' 
duties  in  the  former  year,  and  now  in  1863  I  am  able  to  point  to 
leaulte  operated  by  the  arrangementa  made  by  France,  under  the  able 
management  of  my  hon.  fnend  the  member  for  Rochdale,  and  I 
confidently  put  it  to  tbe  Committee  to  justify  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  in  tbe  opinion  they  entertain  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  consequence  tbat  we  should  endeavour  to  apply  to  the  trade 
and  indnstiy  of  the  country  that  stimulus  which  we  believed  and 
knew  would  be  given  througb^the  medium  of  judicious  reduction 
and  abolition.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  1860  we  were  obliged  to 
have  an  additional  \d.  of  income  tax  because  of  those  reductions, 
but  I  think  it  was  worth  having  that  additional  Id.  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  effect  of  that  legislation  has  been  tbat  in  this  period 
of  severe  trial  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  not  millions  only, 
but  tens  of  millions  of  that  industry,  have  in  all  probability  been  put 
in  motion  and  kept  in  motion  owing  to  tbe  legislation  then  adopted," 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gladstone  requested  tbe  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  results  of  an  estimate  he  had  formed,  after  careful  cal- 
culation, as  to  the  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  country,  during  the  nineteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
eincethefirstimpositionof  the  income  tax.  "  In  order  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  I  do  not  compare  the  entire  income  tax  of  1862 
with  that  of  1843,  but  I  compare  tbe  income  tax  minus  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  only  represents  public  taxation,  because  it  is  quite 
plain  if  we  have  several  millions  added  to  the  income  in  England 
from  public  establish ments,  that  does  not  represent  additions  to  tbe 
real  wealth  of  the  country.  Therefore  I  take  schedule  A  as  repre- 
senting OToperty,  railways,  mines,  &c. ;  B  as  representing  farming 
profits ;  D  as  representing  commerce  and  professions ;  and  so  much 
of  £  OS  belongs  to  private  establishments ;  that  is  the  basis  or  area 
of  taxation.  I  exclude  altogether  Ireland,  because  Ireland  was 
not  taxed  in  1842,  and  would,  therefore,  disturb  the  computation. 
I  also  excludeincomcsbelow  150/.  for  the  same  reason.  The  income 
tax,  at  Tcf.  in  tbe  pound  in  1842,  attaching  to  Great  Britain  only,  and 
only  to  incomes  above  150/.,  was  assessed  upon  an  amount  of  income 
Teaching  156,000,000/.  Upon  the  very  same  area,  with  tbe  same 
linutations.in  1861  theamountofassessed  income  was  221,000,000/., 
and  I  am  not  aware  tbat  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
machinery  of  the  tax,  or  any  improvement  in  the  powers  of  levying 
the  tax,  as  compared  with  tbe  powers  of  escaping  it,  that  will  in 
any  way  account  for  the  difference.  The  difference  amounts  to  no 
less  than  65,000,000/.  of  annual  income,  or  two-sevenths  of  tbe 
whole  annual  taxable  income  of  the  country,  in  the  area  described. 
That  is  a  most  remarkable  result,  but  there  is  a  feature  of  that 
result  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  yet  more  remarkable. 
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and  that  is  the  accolerated  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  year.  I 
again  invito  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  two  minutes.  I 
compare  the  two  periods  before  1853  and  since  1853,  when  the 
basis  was  altered.  In  ten  yeai-s,  from  1842  to  1852  inclusive,  the 
taxable  income  of  the  country,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  out,  in- 
creased by  6  per  cent, ;  but  in  eight  yeare  from  1853  to  1861,  the 
income  of  the  country  again  increased  from  the  basis  taken  by  20 
per  cent.  That  is  a  fact  so  strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  If 
I  may  presume  to  suggest  a  cause,  I  would  suggest  two— first  of 
all  the  enormous,  constant,  rapid  development  of  mechanical  power, 
saving  human  labour,  and  the  extension  of  machinery ;  but  that 
has  been  in  operation  during  the  last  100  years,  extending  on  all 
hands  the  economy  of  labour ;  the  real  and  new  cause  that  has  been 
in  operation  has  been  the  legislation  of  Parliament  setting  free  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  British  people." 

This  great  increase  of  wealth  had  not  redounded  to  the  interest 
of  the  richer  classes  alone ;  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  aver- 
age condition  of  the  Sritish  labourer  had  improved  during  the  last 
20  years  in  a  manner  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any 
country. 

Mr.  Gladstone  finally  expressed  his  earnest  hope,  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  burdens,  which  he  had  now  been  able  to  pro- 
pose, would  be  regarded  by  our  foreign  neighbours  as  indicative  of 
our  desire  to  reduce  what  M,  Fould  had  recently  described  as 
an  "expenditure  of  emulation  ;"  and  that  other  nations  would  be  in- 
duced by  our  example  to  proceed  in  the  same  course  of  reduction 
of  armaments,  thus  contributing  to  strengthen  elsewhere  the  ten- 
dencies of  peace,  order,  and  civilization,  and  to  allay  those  unhappy 
jealousies  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  reception  of  this  Budget  was  in  the  main  highly  favourable, 
both  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the  country.  The  two  impor- 
tant remissions — those  of  the  tea  duty  and  of  the  income  tax — were 
generally  popular,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accept- 
able means  that  could  have  been  adopted  for  appropriating 
the  surplus  revenue.  The  Conservative  party  in  Parliament 
offered  to  these  parts  of  the  financial  scheme  no  opposition  ;  they 
regarded  it,  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent  as  an  adoption  of 
their  own  policy.  There  were,  however,  some  minor  features 
of  the  financial  programme  which  provoked  a  formidable  hostility, 
and  caused  some  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  usual  supporters  to 
regret  that  he  had  to  a  certain  extent  marred  the  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  his  scheme  by  such  questionable  ingredients. 
In  his  anxiety  to  correct  anomalies,  the  Minister  had  proposed 
some  modifications  of  the  duties  on  stage-carriages,  and  also 
the  extension  to  Clubs  of  the  licence  duties  payable  by  the 
proprietors  of  hotels  and  coffee-houses.  The  first  was  really  an 
insignificant  matter,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  found 
that  practical  difficulties  would  arise  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  wtis  abandoned.     The  second,  though  it 
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involved  a  very  trivial  charge  on  the  Cluba,  was  an  nnpopnlar 
propoeal :  it  affected  an  influential  class,  and  it  was  assailed  as 
being  untenable,  on  the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
reli^  in  proposing  it.  He  had  treated  the  clubs  as  establish- 
ments for  the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors ;  whereas  it  was  answered, 
with  much  plausibility,  that  such  a  view  of  these  social  institu- 
tioDS  was  altogether  fallacious ;  that,  in  fact,  the  transaction 
which  it  was  proposed  to  tax  was  merely  an  arrangement  by 
which  an  association  of  gentlemen  purchased  jointly  out  of  a 
common  fund  the  wines  required  for  their  own  consumption.  Kither 
the  force  of  this  reasoning  or  the  demonstrations  of  hostile  action 
prevailed,  and  the  licence  duty  on  Clubs  was  withdrawn. 

The  Budget,  however,  as  originally  announced,  had  contained 
another  proposition  of  a  more  startling  character,  affecting  a  largo 
class  of  vested  rights  and  powerful  institutions,  and  involving 
considerations  of  a  very  serious  nature.  All  the  Income  Tax  Acts 
enacted  since  1842  had  contained  clauses  exempting  funds  invested 
for  eleemosynary  purposes  from  liability  to  the  tax.  The  Govern- 
ment now  proposed  to  remove  this  exemption.  The  ground  upon 
which  this  bold  measure  was  advanced  was  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  speech  on  the  I9th  April : — 

"  The  consideration  of  the  question  of  succession  duty  on  cor- 
porations brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Government  this  further 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  country  we  have  levied  during  the 
financial  year  which  has  just  closed  about  fifteen  millions  of  hard 
money  in  direct  taxation,  but  that  every  shilling  of  that  money 
is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  individuals,  and  that  whatever  is 
held  strictly  in  mortmain,  in  the  hands  of  corporate  bodies,  or 

frofesses  to  promote  chari^,  does  not  contribute  one  shilling,  as 
shall  contend,  to  those  15,000,000/.  I  venture  to  say  that  is 
an  unjust  state  of  things.  It  is  not  fair  that  the  tax-payers  of 
this  country,  the  fathers  of  families,  men  labouring  to  support 
their  wives  and  children,  should  pay  taxes  augmented  in  order 
to  encourage  gentlemen  on  their  death-beds,  when  they  can  no 
longer  enjoy  the  mouey  themselves,  to  devise  ingenious  methods 
of  disposing  of  their  w^th,  which  shall  cause  their  names  to  be 
written  up  in  enormous  capital  letters,  and  create  governors  of 
trusts,  who  shall  meet  together  at  sumptuous  dinners  from  year 
to  year,  in  order  to  glorify  the  pious  and  immortal  memory  of  the 
man  who  has  devised  this  ingenious  method  of  disposing  of  his 
property.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
these  institutions,  except  up  to  the  point  that  they  ought  not  to 
enjoy  that  very  Urge  amount  of  positive  pecuniary  preference  at 
the  cost  of  the  general  community  which  is  awarded  to  them  by 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  I  refer  now  to  what  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  whole  matter,  that  when  the  exemption  was  first 
granted  the  state  of  the  case  was  veiy  different.  At  that  time 
the  State  undertook  no  direct  expenditure  for  education— one  of 
the  main  objects  of  endowed  charities.     The  State  undertook  no 
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direct  expenditure  for  the  poor — another  main  purpose  of  these 
endowed  chanties.  Far  less  did  the  State  undertake  any  expen- 
diture on  account  of  charities  themselves.  How  stands  the  cose 
QOwP  The  votes  which  are  submitted  to  this  House  for  the 
present  year  for  those  purposes  include— for  education,  1,111,000/.; 
for  the  Poor-Law  Board,  227,000/.;  for  Universities,  35,000/.; 
and  for  these  charities  tbemselvea  a  little  item  of  18,000/.  a  year. 
So  that  the  public  are  now  called  upon,  not  only  to  have  the 
property  of  tncse  chanties  maintained  and  improved  at  the  cost 
of  the  general  taxes,  without  contributing  a  farthing,  but  are 
called  upon  to  provide  the  expcnsee  of  a  bcurd,  secretanes,  clerks, 
and  a  considerable  establishment,  in  order  to  manage  charities  of 
this  description.  There  are  other  points  upon  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  dwell.  One  is,  that  it  being  hardly  possible  to  construe 
the  law,  it  is  obliged  to  be  administered  roughly  and  hand-over- 
head,  as  it  can  best  be  done.  The  opinions  of  law  officers  come 
to  throw  great  doubt  upon  any  exemption.  If  a  person  leave 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  parish,  one  would 
suppose  that  that  is  charity.  But,  no;  that  is  not  charity, 
because  it  goes  in  aid  of  the  poor-rate.  An  infinity  of  queetiona 
of  the  most  perplexed  kind  arise,  and  the  difficulty  in  (he  execu- 
tion of  the  law  is  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  conceived.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  18,000/.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Charity  Commission.  It  is  a  very  useful  and  beneficial  expen- 
diture. But,  over  and  above  that,  the  Revenue  Department  is  at 
a  great  expense  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  administer 
this  law.  The  complexity  and  minuteness  of  the  claims  are 
indescribable.  A  single  institution  has  property  in  forty  or  fifty, 
and  sometimes  in  one  hundred  different  parishes,  and  on  each  of 
those  properties  are  charged  little  bequests  and  little  payments, 
into  the  investigation  of  which  it  ia  impossible  to  enter  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  charity 
or  not.  Therefore,  upon  the  sound  general  ground  that  all  pro- 
perty ought  to  contribute  to  those  taxes,  which,  if  they  are  justly 
paid,  are  not  a  penalty  on  property,  but  are  the  means  of  keeping 
property  available  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  owner;  upon  the 
ground  of  the  altered  practice  of  the  State,  and  upon  the  ground 
of  the  difficulty  and  confusion  in  administering  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stands,  we  propose  that  that  exemption  shall  cease  to 
exist.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  provisions  which  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  alive.  Part  of  the  exemption  refers  to  buildings 
belonging  to  hospitals,  colleges,  and  cnarities  of  various  de- 
scriptions. We  do  not  propose  to  take  away  that  part  of  the 
exemption,  on  the  practical  ground  that,  having  in  view  the 
simplification  of  the  law,  we  should  not  assist  our  object,  as  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  principle  upon  which 
the  buildings  and  their  sites  coidd  be  valued.  We  propose,  also, 
to  continue  the  exemption  for  the  repairs  of  places  of  Divine 
worship.     With  regard  to  what  are  tenned  voluntary  subscrip- 
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tions,  they  stand  on  a  totally  different  footing.  No  person  will 
be  Blessed  in  respect  of  them.  The  property  of  endowed  charities 
will  be  taxed  by  being  taxed  at  its  source,  but  all  income  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  comes  from  persons  who  have  paid  the 
tax  already,  and  it  will  remain  as  now  unaffected  by  this  change 
in  the  law." 

The  principles  thus  asserted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  chal- 
lenged at  the  time,  but  after  a  very  short  interval  it  became 
apparent  that  the  proposition  of  the  Oovernment  in  regard 
to  the  taxation  of  charities  would  not  escape  a  strenuous  op- 
poaitiou.  Intimations  of  hostility  to  this  measure  were  mode 
from  time  to  time  in  Parliament,  and  out  of  doors  a  combina- 
tion of  powerful  corporate  interests  arrayed  themselves  against 
it  with  an  unanimity  and  vigour  which  threatened  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  Qovemment  if  they  should  persist  in  their 
design.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declined  the  discussion 
of  the  objections  alleged  against  his  measure  until  he  should  submit 
the  entire  case  in  proper  form  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  May.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  ri^ht  bon.  gentleman  was  attended  at  his  ofBcial  residence  in 
Downing- street  by  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  influential 
deputations  that  nas  ever  attended  upon  a  Minister,  It  was 
headed  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Sake  of  Cambridge,  and 
numbered  among  its  memhera  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Bath  and  Wells, 
several  archdeacons,  and  other  clergy,  many  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  perfect  crowd  of  gentlemen,  who 
attended  on  this  occasion  as  treasurers  or  secretaries  of  the 
principal  charities  in  the  metropolis. 

"  His  Poyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridoe  introduced  the 
deputation.  He  said  it  was  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  represented  the  vast  number  of  metropolitan  and  other 
charities  affected  by  the  proposed  tax,  and  some  of  its  members 
would  have  the  honour  of  explaining  how  injuriously  it  would 
operate  upon  their  various  spheres  of  usefulness.  Those  members 
would  speak  on  behalf  of  the  respective  charities,  the  cause  of 
which  they  came  to  advocate ;  but  he  would  confine  bis  remarks 
to  the  charity  with  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  connected 
as  President  of  the  Corporation  of  Christ's  Hospital,  which  he 
was  sorry  to  say  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy  income  tax,  like  other 
similar  institutions,  if  the  Bill  oecame  law.  The  tax  which  that 
charity  would  have  to  pay  would  amount  to  nearly  2000/.  a  year, 
or,  in  other  words,  would  virtually  be  tantamount  to  their  being 
obliged  to  reduce  by  no  less  than  forty  the  number  of  boys 
educated  and  maintamed  by  the  charity.  This' would  be  a  great 
grievance,  but  it  was  unfortunately  not  their  only  hardship,  as 
they  had  a  number  of  affiliated  institutions,  such  as  the  Hethcr- 
ington  Charity  for  the  blind,  the  inmates  of  which  received  pen- 
sions of  some  20/.  per  annum.     AVith  such  affiliated  societies  as 
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these  they  had  only  two  courses  to  pursue, — either  at  once  to 
reduce  the  number  of  their  pensioners,  or  to  diminish  their  small 
pittances  to  an  extent  which  would  enahle  the  parent  society  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  tax.  The  latter  course  was  one 
which  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  would  never  think  of 
adopting,  and  the  other  was  almost  equally  repugnant  to  their 
feelings.  As  the  income  tax  now  stood,  all  incomes  under  100/. 
a  year  were  not  charged,  and  a  further  distinction  waa  made  in 
incomes  ranging  from  100/.  to  200/.,  which  only  paid  in  a  reduced 
proportion.  But  hy  the  proposed  change  incomes  of  even  20/. 
would  become  chargeable  to  the  tax.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
an  entirely  new  principle  in  the  history  of  the  tax — one  which 
was  not  sanctioned  by  such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Peel, 
and  one  which  they  ventured  to  think  was  not  justified  by  any 
pressure  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  the  deputetion  thought  that  they  were  justified 
in  using  the  very  strongest  remonstrances  against  the  proposed 
measure.  With  these  few  words  he  would  leave  the  other  members 
of  the  deputation  to  explain  their  views  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
for  themselves." 

The  memorial  which  the  deputation  had  come  to  present  having 
been  read. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cantekbury,  as  President  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Clergy  Orphan  Cor- 
poration, said  he  came  there  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  widows  and 
the  orphans  of  their  poorer  brethren.  After  what  had  been 
urged  by  His  Koyal  Highness,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
dwell  on  the  question  of  the  principle  of  the  tax  on  Uie  revenue  of 
charities,  but  simply  to  show  how  it  would,  if  carried  into  effect, 
tell  upon  the  importance  of  those  institutions  with  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  connected.  As  regarded  that  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  its  aid  was  distributed  by  three 
branches,  one  of  which  was  for  giving  relief  to  aged  and  infiiin  cler- 
gymen and  their  widows,  another  branch  gave  assistance  to  those 
wno  from  the  extreme  smallnesa  of  their  pay  as  curates  or  from 
other  circumstances  beyond  their  control  become  embarrassed,  and 
another  branch  granted  small  pensions  to  the  widows  and  daugh- 
ters of  clergymen.  The  charity  had  altogether  no  less  than  1250 
persons  who  were  thus  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  it  for  support, 
and  not  one  of  whose  incomes  came  to  the  limit  of  the  1 00/.  a  year 
which  exempted  other  persons  from  taxation,  but  which,  underthe 
proposed  Bill,  would  bring  the  little  aid  extended  to  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  within  the  operation  of  the  tax.  There  was  only  one 
way  by  which  th^charity  could  meet  the  tax,  and  that  was  either 
by  taking  off  their  list  the  little  pension  given  to  70  poor  widows 
and  applying  the  money  thus  saved  to  pay  the  tax  for  the  rest,  or 
else  by  diminishing  still  further  to  all  their  annuitants  and 
pensioners,  without  exception,  the  miserable  dole  which  was  all 
the  charity  could  now  afford  to  give  them  in  their  distress.     As 
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regarded  the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation,  there  was  no  alternative 
with  that  charity,  and  they  must  simply  reduce  the  numbers  of 
those  who  were  now  dependent  on  its  care. 

The  Bishop  of  London,   the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  other 
members  of  the  deputation  having  stated  their  views  as  to  the  in- 

i'urious  consequences  of  the  proposed  measure,  by  compelling  the 
iDspitals  and  other  charities  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  patients 
or  dependents,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  entirely  understood  the  purpose  of  the  public 
meeting,  rather  than  deputation,  with  the  attendance  of  which  he 
had  that  day  been  honoured  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  office  which  he  filled.  As  far  as  it  was  a  meeting  for  reasonmg, 
he  thought  they  would  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  was  essentially 
a  meeting  for  reasoning  only  on  one  side,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  made  it  almost  imp^ible  for  him  to  state  to  them  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  frame 
the  proposal  which  it  would  be  his  duty  that  night  to  submit  to  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  as  strongly  as  he  could.  In  the  first  place, 
that  meeting  did  not  require  to  be  reminded  by  him  that  they  were 
in  no  danger  whatever  of  having  the  proposal  of  the  Qovemment 
carried  by  means  of  influence  as  opposed  to  reason,  as  he  thought 
it  would  be  onW  moderately  stating  the  case  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  it  was  lawful  and  consistent  to  distinguish  between  influ- 
ence and  reason,  the  balance  of  influence  would  not  be  on  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  the  present  deputation.  The  whole  case,  in 
fact,  was  one  which  the  Government  must  necessarily  submit  on  its 
own  merits.  It  had  been  stated  that  this  proposal  had  not  been 
made  in  a  time  of  great  public  pressure,  and  so  far  it  was  made  at 
a  time  when  the  proposers  of  the  measure  and  not  its  adversaries 
were  likely  to  suner  from  a  want  of  that  reason.  But  he  might 
also  frankly  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  persuaded 
that  the  whole  case  had  not  been  brought  before  the  public  mind ; 
nor,  judging  from  the  address  he  had  heard  that  day,  and  the  me- 
morial which  hod  been  read  to  him,  had  it  been  fairly  brought 
before  the  minds  of  those  present.  His  conviction  wa«,  in  fact, 
increased  that  the  question  had  not  been  fully  understood.  It 
would  he  his  duty  to  state  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  motion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  founded. 
If,  he  said,  the  reasons  and  considerations  urged  in  that  room 
were  new  either  to  his  mind  or  those  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Go- 
vernment, it  would  merely  convict  them  and  himself  of  the  utmost 
levity.  They  would  leave  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  their  proposal  should  receive  its  free  sanction,  and  if  it 
did  not  receive  that,  the  mischief  of  the  measuj^  would  be  greater 
than  the  good.  There  was  one  question  which  ne  wished  much  to 
ask.  Under  the  name  of  charities  were  gathered  together  an  infi- 
nite diversity  of  bequeats  of  different  kinds,  and  he  did  wish  to 
know  from  any  who  might  be  authorized  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  deputation,  whether  he  was  to  understand  that  what  the 
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deputation  desired  was,  that  with  respect  to  these  hequests,  hospitals, 
or  others  falling  within  the  category  of  charities  for  the  purposes 
of  the  income  tax,  it  was  their  desire  that  Parliament  should  con* 
tinue  the  present  exemption  from  income  tax  of  all  kinds,  and  so 
make  itself  a  partner  in  the  wants  at  present,  and  maintenance  in 
the  future,  of  all  such  so-called  charities. 

The  Duke  of  Cambritige  said  that,  as  far  as  he  was  authorized 
to  speak,  it  was  no  doubt  the  wish  of  the  deputation  that  the  chari- 
ties should  be  left  as  they  were. 

The  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  said  hie  only  wish  was  to 
know  whether  the  deputation  wished  that  there  should  be  a  continu- 
once  simpliciter  of  the  present  exemption  f 

To  this  nearly  all  the  deputation  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  deputation  then  witndrew. 

On.  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proceeded,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  explain  and  ad- 
vocate the  proposition  ho  had  made  for  making  the  funds  of  chari- 
table endowments  for  the  first  time  subject  to  the  income  tax.  It 
was  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  he  was  confronting  an  adverse 
audience,  and  a  prepossessed,  if  not  pledged,  majority.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  disarm  his  courage,  but  it  inspired  his 
speech  with  an  impulsive  vehemence  and  a  passionate  energy 
which  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  striking  displays  of  eloquence 
and  power  that  have  been  heard  of  lata  years  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mens.  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  aSbrd  the  space 
required  to  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  oration,  which,  although 
it  failed,  as  was  well  foreseen,  of  it«  immediate  object,  produced  a 
marked  impression  upon  the  House.  Mr.  Qladstone  began  by 
observing  that  he  declined  to  embarrass  the  Committee  by  entering 
into  peculiar  cases  that  might  be  argued  on  peculiar  grounds. 
^The  question  on  tho  part  of  the  Government  was  whether  tho  law 
should  be  modified  wnich  extended  to  bequests  to  charitable  uses 
an  immunity  from  all  direct  taxation.  He  was  not  ignorant,  he 
said,  that  considerable  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment existed  in  the  country.  That  proposal  they  considered  a  wise 
one,  and,  as  regarded  the  great  mass  of  charitable  property,  an 
equitable  compromise.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
a  proposal  which  could  not  be  carried  without  the  free  and  deli- 
borato  sanction  of  that  House.  After  a  review  of  the  aspect  in 
which  charitable  foundations  had  been  regarded  by  past  Financial 
Ministers,  and  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  character  of  many 
of  the  bequests  which  were  included  in  the  category  of  charities, 
but  which  did  nc^  deserve  the  name,  he  considered  the  policy 
of  offering  a  premium  upon  death-bed  bequests,  and  viewed 
the  encouragement  of  so-called  acts  of  chanty,  by  what  was  in 
effect  a  gift  of  money  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  as 
wrong  in  policy  and  unjust  in  practice.  He  calculated  that  the 
exemption  of  charities   from  the  income  tax  was  a  loss  to  the 
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Bevenue  of  full^  250,000/.  a  year.  ThiB  allowance  to  diarities 
waa  Tirtually  an  expenditure  kept  out  of  view,  and  not.  under 
the  control  of  Parliament,  which  waa  left  as  to  this  great  ex- 
penditure entirely  io  the  dark,  and  ho  asked  why  this  promis- 
cuous gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  should  be  continued.  The 
charities,  he  observed,  might  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
small,  middle,  and  great  charities.  As  to  the  small  charities,  he 
asserted  that  hardly  one  of  them,  if  they  had  asked  the  House  for 
a  grant  of  5«.,  would  have  received  it.  He  described  some  of 
these  charities,  which  he  considered  had  no  claim  to  any  indulgence. 
Tho  utmost  thev  deserved  was  toleration,  but  not  a  penny  from  the 
public  purse.  let  they  formed  not  far  short  of  one-half  of  the 
charities  of  the  countiy,  receiving,  therefore,  a  gifb  at  the  expense 
of  the  lax-payer  of  125,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Qladetono  then  discussed 
the  cases  of  the  middle  and  the  great  charities,  which  included  the 
large  educational  foundations  and.  the  hospitals,  properly  so  called. 
He  entered  into  details  regarding  Christ  s  Hospital,  the  Charter- 
bouse,  and  King's  College,  belonging  to  the  former  class;  and  with 
respect  to  the  fatter  he  examined,  for  example,  the  particulars  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  show- 
ing that  whereas  the  charge  upon  the  hospital  for  income  tax 
would  be  850/.  a  year,  the  hospital  had  obtained  a  relief  from  taxa- 
tion and  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  its  proper^  that  was  a 
direct  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  income  tax  to  the  extent  of  3300/. 
a  year,  showing  a  clear  gain  of  2450/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  combat  the  assertion  which 
had  been  freely  made  out  of  doors,  that  if  the  hospitals  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  income  tax,  it  would  compel  them  to  close 
Bome  of  their  wards,  or  to  reduce  their  beds.  He  said,  "  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  management  of 
hospitals  of  this  kind,  which  we  must  all  rega^  with  so  mucb 
favour  and  respect ;  but  when  at  every  turn  the  threat  is  flung  in 
my  face  that  if  this  measure  is  carried  out  the  number  of  patients 
must  he  diminished,  then  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  particular  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  believe  that  the  band  of  patients  will  be 
reduced.  Those  who,  in  the  case  of  the  protected  trades,  declared 
that  if  protection  were  withdrawn  they  must  dismiss  so  many  of 
their  workmen,  were  not  men  who  told  lies.  They  really  believed 
what  they  said,  but  were  not  aware  that  more  economical  arrange- 
ments would  enable  them  to  keep  their  workmen,  pursue  their 
trade,  and  make  larger  profits  than  before.  One  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  present  system  is,  that  while  you  bestow  public  money  on 
these  establishments,  you  dispense  with  all  public  control  over 
them,  and  thus  annul  all  effective  motives  for  economy.  Endowed 
institutions  laugh  at  public  opinion.  The  press  knows  nothing  of 
their  expenditure ;  Parliament  knows  nothing  of  it.  It  is  too 
much  to  say  that  hospitals  are  managed  by  angels  and  archangels, 
and  do  not,  like  the  rest  of  humanity,  stand  in  need  of  supervision, 
criticism,  and  rebuke.    Therefore,  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Bartho- 
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lomew's,  I  object  to  an  exemption,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  at 
onca  reiuovee  the  principal  motives  for  ecouomical  management. 
When  the  managers  tell  me  that  the  exaction  of  8^0/.  will  compel 
them  to  dismiss  500  patients,  I  am  entitled  to  ask,  '  Why,  then, 
do  you  spend  220/.  in  a  feast  P  what  right  have  you  to  eat  up  iu 
an  hour  150  bedsP'  I  confess  I  am  amazed  at  the  skill  with 
which  my  opponents  have  put  their  best  foot  foremost.  Their 
tactics  and  strategy  have  been  admirable ;  but  their  case  will  not 
bear  close  scrutiny.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  Guy's,  of 
St.  Thomas's,  and  similar  establishments?  Every  year  they  are 
able  to  place  out  3000A  or  4000/.  each  in  reproductive  invcatmentfi 
in  land.  They  are  thinking  not  merely  of  the  sick,  but  of  their 
own  future  aggrandizement  and  extension.  I  was  informed  the 
other  day  that  St.  Thomas's  spends  15  per  cent,  of  its  income  in 
improvements  on  its  land.  Well,  then,  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
State  to  consider,  whether  the  indefinite  enrichment  of  such  cor- 
porations— even  of  those  instituted  for  the  beat  of  purposes — when 
entirely  removed  from  the  control  of  public  opinion,  the  press,  or 
Parliament,  is  to  go  on  without  limit,  and  is  to  be  augmented  by 
contributions  from  the  public  purse.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  patient  will  be  dismissed  from  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Ijon- 
doQ,  if  this  proposal  is  agreed  to ;  but  if  there  were  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  sijch  an  occurrence,  private  charity  would  at  once 
prevent  it."  He  would,  he  said,  prefer  that  the  benefit  conferred 
upon  these  hospitals  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  public  grant 
rather  than  as  an  exemption.  But  there  were  unendowed  hos- 
pitals, and  he  put  this  question  to  the  Committee; — "Let  it  be 
admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Parliament  ought  to 
make  a  grant  to  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  was  it 
just  that  the  grant  should  be  confined  to  institutions  with  revenues 
of  26,000/.,  30,000/.,  or  35,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
young  and  struggling  institutions  ?  " 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Government  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  submit  this  proposition 
to  the  House,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  mode  it.  "  Although 
I  may  have  felt  that  it  was  on  the  present  occasion  my  lot  to 
address  an  adverse  assembly,  yet  I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  not  to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  the 
obligation  which  was  imposed  upon  me,  to  show  that  neither  my 
colleagues  nor  myself  took  up  this  proposition  lightly  or  without 
due  consideration.  I  am  convinced,  moreover,  that  in  inviting 
public  attention  to  ground  hitherto  almost  untrodden,  this  dis- 
cussion will  not  be  without  its  fruits.  I  have  stated  that  it  is 
only  by  a  licence  of  speech  that  the  name  of  charities  can  be 
extended  to  death-bed  bequests,  even  when  applied  to  usefnl 
purposes.  I  have  stated  that  the  growth  of  tnose  charities  is 
more  rapid  than  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  that  many  of  them 
have  been  declared  on  good  authority  to  be  indifferent,  and  many 
bad.     I  have  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  Government  would  subject 
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the  middle  charities — which  I  admit  to  be  generally  good — to  less 
than  half  taxation  as  compared  with  private  property  under  certain 
circumBtances,  and  that  iu  the  case  even  of  the  smaller  charities, 
if  they  had  any  claim  for  a  public  grant,  it  was  monstrous  to 
make  such  a  grant  by  way  of  an  exemption,  which  selects  for 
favour  institutions  which  do  not  want,  and  leaves  to  struggle 
those  which  stand  most  in  need  of  assistance.  The  proposition 
which  I  have  made  we  do  not  submit  to  the  House  as  a  matter  of 
financial  necessity ;  we  offer  it  to  your  notice  as  a  just  measure. 
I  will  say  nothing  now  of  the  hard  words  which  have  been  applied 
to  it ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  would  have  given  to  it  a 
more  cordial  or  conscientious  support  than  he '  who  so  lately  sat 
upon  this  bench,  and  whose  loss  we  so  deeply  lament — 

Qui  fuit  ii: 

"We  propose  this,  then,  as  a  measure  of  justice.  We  do  not 
presume  to  press  it  upon  nn  adverse  House,  which  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  rejection.  We  desire  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of 
the  House.  We  do  not  wish  to  show  any  undue  obduracy.  We 
will  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
subject  ought  hereafter  to  be  dealt  with,  if  the  House  should  not 
now  wish  to  accept  this  proposal  at  our  hands.  But  we  at  the 
same  time  urge  its  adoption  on  the  House  as  a  measure  sound  in 
principle — as  a  measure  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  which  has 
guided  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  for  the  last  twenty  years — 
as  a  measure  just  to  the  tax-paying  community,  and,  above  all, 
the  labouring  poor,  to  elevate  whose  character  and  to  improve 
whose  condition  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  legislative  action. 
In  proposing  such  a  measure  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  impregnable 
against  all  petty  arts  and  reproaches,  and  we  commend  it  with 
confidence  to  the  justice,  the  equity,  the  courage,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  met  with 
warm  and  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House,  while  on  the  Liberal  side  it  found  no  support  among  the 
independent  members.  The  sense  of  the  House  was  evidently 
against  it.  The  principal  speakers  in  opposition  were  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  They  contro- 
verted the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  outset  had 
founded  his  argument,  that  an  exemption  from  a  general  tax 
conferred  upon  any  party  ia  equivalent  to  a  grant  from  the  State 
of  the  amount  remitted,  and  is  consequently  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  persons  who  pay  the  tax.  To  tax  the  endowments  of 
the  almshouse  or  the  hospital  was,  in  effect,  they  said,  to  tax  the 
recipients  of  the  benefits  of  those  institutions, — needy  and  dis- 
tressed persons,  who  had  the  same  cluim  to  exemption  whiclMthe 
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law  at  ^«6ent  conceded  to  all  persons  baving  less  than  100/.  a 
year.  The  income  tax  was  &  tax  not  upon  property  but  upon 
persona,  and  it  was  inconsistent  to  make  those  persons  who  were 
the  bene&ciaries  of  charities  liable  to  the  charge  from  which  other 
persons  having  incomes  below  the  taxable  amount  were  exempted. 
Since  the  income  tax  was  first  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  after- 
wards when  it  was  revived  by  Sir  K.  Peel,  the  claim  of  eleemosy- 
nary endowments  to  exemption  had  been  admitted,  and  those 
statesmen  had  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling 
and  conviction  of  the  public. 

The  opinion  of  the  country,  it  was  further  argued,  was  dis- 
tinctly against  the  measure,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  would 
excite  the  utmost  repugnance  throughout  the  community.  In  its 
practical  operation  it  would  be  attended  with  deplorable  effects ; 
it  would  compel  hospitals  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  inmates ; 
it  would  cripple  the  resources  of  schools,  and  would  cut  down  the 
pittance  allowed  to  the  indigent,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  The 
present  time,  when  other  charities  were  actually  experiencing  a 
loss  of  funds  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  demand  of  the  I^- 
cashire  distress,  was  peculiarly  inopportune  for  such  an  inroad 
upon  their  resources.  Mr.  Gladstone  hod  indulged  in  vehement 
invectives  against  the  deceased  donors  from  whose  bequests  the 
existing  endowments  had  been  derived.  Such  attacks  upon  the 
motives  of  men,  who,  acting  according  to  the  light  they  bad,  bad 
designed  these  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations, were  invidious  and  ill-timed.  But  be  this  as  it  might. 
Parliament  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  motives  of  donors 
or  testators ;  they  had  to  defend  not  the  dead  but  the  living,  not 
to  regulate  the  motives  by  which  men  might  dispose  of  their 
property,  but  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  miserable,  diseased,  or 
destitute  poor,  whom  they,  from  whatever  motive,  had  by  their 
donations  relieved.  Heavy  charges  of  abuse  and  malversation  had 
been  laid  against  some  of  these  institutions  :  it  was  said  that  they 
bod  corrupted  and  demoralized  the  districts  where  the  funds  were 
applied,  and  that  endowments  originally  destined  for  the  industrious 
and  deserving  had  been  perverted  to  support  the  idle,  the  dissolute, 
and  the  dishonest.  Cut  even  granting  this,  what  correspondence 
or  proportion  was  there  betveen  the  proposed  measure  and  the 
alleged  evil  ?  "  What,"  asked  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  is  the  remedy  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  all  those  evils — for  all  that 
vicious  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  endowments  of 
England,  for  all  that  mismanagement,  for  all  that  impolitic  state 
of  affairs  which  lie  denounces  with  so  much  power  ?  What  is  bis 
remedy  for  the  enormous  imperfections  in  the  old  bequests  — for 
the  evils  in  those  petty  charities  which  he  has  called  forth  from 
their  obscure  existence— for  the  abuses  connected  with  those 
mi|^i6cent  foundations  of  hospitals  and  colleges  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  promotion  of  education  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  benevolence  in  this  country  ?    Why,  it  is  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  income  tax !  The  condition  of  our  charities  has  for 
thirty  years,  more  or  leas,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
The  CrowQ  has  issued  Commissions  and  Parliament  has  appointed 
Committees,  the  labours  of  which  have  been  eminently  judicious 
and  useful.  I  should  doubt,  therefore,  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  character  of  those  institutions  with  a 
view  to  any  change  in  tlieir  management  or  character.  But  if  the 
Government  are  of  opinion  that  those  endowments  are  so  injurious 
to  the  public  weal ;  if  they  think  that  the  atatement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  justified  by  the  facts ;  and  that 
this  is  a  question  which  demands  our  immediate  and  careful 
attention— though  there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  conclusion 
in  what  we  see  at  present — they  should  nave  brought  the  eubiect 
forward  in  such  a  shape  that  wc  might  have  dealt  with  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  totally  inadequate  to  hold  out  to  us 
as  a  sufficient  means  of  remedial  agency  that  we  should  apply  the 
income  tax  J<»  those  institution b." 

These  arguments,  addressed  to  a  House  already  strongly  pre* 
possessed  against  the  proposal  of  the  Government,  proved  irre- 
sistible, and  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  to  press  the  measure  against  the  evident  dispo- 
sition of  the  House.  Although  their  own  opinions  were  fixed  and 
clear,  yet  in  deference  to  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  manifestly 
re^irded,  they  would  withdraw  their  proposition. 

That  the  decision  of  the  Ministers  under  these  circumstances 
was  a  judicious  one  there  could  be  little  doubt.  To  have  persisted 
in  a  proposal  for  which  the  country  was  not  prepared,  and  to  which 
the  repugnance  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  palpably  manifested,  would  have  been  to  court  defeat.  At  the 
same  time,  although  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  failed  of  its  object,  there  were  many,  both  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it,  upon  whom  his  striking  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  en- 
dowed institutions,  and  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  ill-directed 
and  indiscriminate  beneficence,  produced  a  powerful  effect.  They 
felt,  indeed,  that  snch  evils  required  a  more  searching  and  vigorous 
treatment  than  the  mere  fiscal  imposition  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment hod  proposed  to  saddle  them,  and  that  a  duty  of  7<i.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  incomes  of  institutions,  which  either  in  their 
principle  or  their  management  were  vicious,  was  a  very  inadequate 
and  inappropriate  kind  of  remedy. 

Eelieved  of  this  difficulty,  the  remaining  portions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone's  financial  scheme  encountered  no  obstacle.  The  reduction  of 
the  tea  duty  and  the  modifications  in  the  income  tax  were  passed 
with  general  approval.  The  Session,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
without  a  revival  of  that  controversy  which  had  been  so  incessantly 
agitated  both  in  Parliament  and  by  the  public  press  since  the 
E  2  n  \ 
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original  proposal  of  the  meaaure  by  Sir  K.  Peel,  with  respect  to 
the  justice  of  subjecting  both  permanent  and  temporaiy  incomes 
to  the  same  assessment.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CommonB,  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  one  of 
the  members  for  Buckingham,  had  in  the  Smeion  of  1861  made  a 
full  investigation  of  this  question,  and  bad  finally  reported  their 
opinion  against  the  expediency  of  introducing  any  distinction  of 
assessment  between  the  two  classes  of  incomes.  Mr.  Hubbard, 
however,  had  been  neither  convinced  nor  satisfied  by  the  arguments 
which  prevailed  with  the  Committee,  but  had  on  all  oi^casions  as- 
serted his  own  confident  assurance  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
for  which  he  contended.  In  the  present  Session  the  same  hon.  gen- 
tleman submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  Resolution  in  these 
terms : — 

"That  the  incidence  of  an  income  tax  touching  the  pro- 
ducts of  invested  property  should  fall  upon  net  income,  and  that 
the  net  amounts  of  industrial  earnings  should,  previous  to  assess- 
ment, be  subject  to  such  an  abatement  as  may  equijiably  adjust 
the  burden  thrown  upon  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with 
property." 

lie  contended  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  tax  arose  from  its 
not  being  founded  upon  any  principle ;  that,  whether  it  was  to 
become  a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  or  to  be  reserved  for 
exigencies,  it  was  equally  the  duty  of  the  House  to  base  the  tax 
upon  a  definite  and  acknowledged  principle.  After  adverting  to 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  practicability  and  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  embodied  in  bis  B^solution,  he  entered 
minutely  into  details  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  under  bis  theory, 
the  tax  would  operate  upon  various  species  of  property,  replying 
as  he  went  on  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  it 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  especially  that  it  was  hostile 
to  the  landed  interest,  and  be  fortified  the  proposition  contained  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  Eesolution  by  authority  and  examples.  In 
conclusion,  he  maintained  the  practicability  of  his  theory ;  he 
denied   that  it    would  create,   as   alleged,   new  inequalities  and 

{grievances,  and  he  repudiated  the  charge  of  aiming  at  class 
egislation,  meaning,  he  said,  nothing  more  than  to  put  before 
the  House  a  simple  principle  as  a  basis  for  the  tax. 

The  CHANrELLOR  of  the  ExcHEOiiER  observed  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
appeared  as  the  advocate  of  a  particular  plan — not  as  a  reformer 
of  the  income  tax  in  general — casting  asiae  the  plana  of  previous 
reformers.  His  plan  ho  supposed  to  be,  in  all  essential  points,  perfect 
and  invulnerable,  whereas  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  pronounced  it  im- 
practicable and  visionary.  He  did  not  stand  upon  the  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  income-tax;  but  its  inequalities  and  anomalies  had  at  least 
tbi a  advantage — that  they  were  in  some  degree  understood,  and  the 
back  was  adapted  to  the  burden.  If,  however,  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hubl^rd  were  adopted,  it  would  only  shift  the  tax  from  one 
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set  of  anomaliee  to  another,  and  for  one  claee  of  evils  Bubstitute 
a  greater.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  inquiries  which  the 
subject  had  repeatedly  undergone,  and  that  opponents  of  the  tax, 
when  they  looked  at  it  closely,  discovered  that,  though  not 
perfect,  it  was  unwise  to  initiate  changes  that  would  en- 
courage hopes  and  expectations  not  to  be  realized.  Observing 
that  Mr.  Hubbard's  plan  had  been  rejected  by  his  own  Committee, 
and  \ia  motion  negatived  last  Session  by  a  large  majority,  Mr. 
Gladstone  examined  the  details  and  operation  of  the  scheme,  and 
repeated  what  he  had  said  on  the  last  discussion,  that  it  really 
proposed  to  put  the  baud  into  the  pocket  of  one  man,  and  transfer 
the  money  taken  from  it  into  the  pocket  of  another. 

"  Now  what,"  asked  tbe  right  boo,  gentleman,  "  is  the  principle 
of  my  hon.  friend  P  Ho  claims  privilege  for  what  he  chooses  to 
call  adustrial  incomes.  There  is  some  degree  of  fallacy  in  that 
expression.  Industry  in  this  country  is  exempt  from  the  income 
tax.  I  do  not  know  that  this  exemption  can  be  said  to  rest  upon 
any  very  broad  or  clear  principle,  but  for  my  own  part  I  think 
it  may  be  justified  by  two  considerations— first,  that  X  believe  it 
to  be  visionary  to  dream  of  levying  income  tax  from  the  bulk 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  next,  because,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  under  the  system  of  taxation  now  existing,  the  labouring 
man,  although  exempt  from  income  tax,  pays  at  least  a  very  fair, 
perhaps  a  rather  full,  share  of  taxation  ;  but  as  far  as  the  income 
tax  is  concerned,  industry,  properly  so  called,  except  a  limited 
portion  of  the  more  highly  skilled  mechanics,  is  exempt.  My 
non.  friend  means  the  profits  of  educated  men  in  professions,  or 
some  of  them,  and  be  likewise  means  the  exercise  of  industry  and 
intelligence  in  combination  with  capital.  I  want  to  know  upon 
what  principle  my  hon.  friend  gets  to  this  particular  distinction, 
as  different  amounts  of  taxation  are  to  be  taken  from  different 
people,  not  according  to  the  revenues  they  possess,  which  is  an 
iutelliaible  principle,  not  according  to  their  poverty,  which  is  an  in- 
telligible principle,  but  according  to  the  degree  in  which  industry  and 
capital  aro  mixed  up  together  in  making  the  income.  My  hon.  friend 
propounds  this  as  tbe  foundatijon  of  his  system,  but  in  my  opinion 
H  more  dangerous  principle  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive.  Those 
whom  he  desires  to  relieve  are  the  class  whose  fortunes  are  in  the 
most  rapid  state  of  progress  and  increase.  Those  who  are  needy 
in  proportion  to  the  station  they  occupy  my  hon.  friend  leaves 
untouched,  or  rather  he  subjects  them  to  additional  burdens  in 
order  to  give  a  great  relief  from  taxation  to  a  class  whose  fortunes 
are  in  tbe  most  rapid  state  of  augmentation.  But  bow  does  he 
think,  when  he  baa  established  his  claim  on  behalf  of  what  he 
calls  industrial  incomes,  be  will  be  able  to  shut  out  those  who  are 
disposed  to  recommend  other  principles  ?  lie  will,  no  doubt,  be 
shocked  when  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  more  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  graduated  taxation  than  for  bis  plan.  A  graduated 
taxation  recognizes  poverty  in  one  class,  and  overgrown  wealth 
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in  another,  and  juatice  demands  that  one  ehould  pay  less  and  the 
other  more.  There  is  aomethinff  rather  plausible  in  that  principle, 
more  so  than  in  my  hon.  friend's  plan.  He  takes  a  widow,  with 
300/.  a  year  from  the  funds,  with  aix  children  to  educate,  to  train, 
and  to  atort  in  the  world,  and  he  takea  the  case  of  a  great  merchant 
—I  will  not  say  brewer  or  banker,  as  there  aeems  to  be  eome 
objection  to  specifying  those  flourishing  classes; — but  to  a  great 
merchant,  with  20,000/.  a  year,  he  grants  a  relief  to  the  extent  of 
one-third,  and  in  order  to  do  that  ne  adds  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  the  burden  of  the  poor  widow.  I  proteat  againat  the  principle 
of  my  hon.  friend.  It  is  one,  in  my  opinion,  which,  when  care- 
fully examined,  ia  much  less  plausible,  and  at  least  aa  dan- 
gerous as  the  principle  of  graduating  taxation.  It  has  been 
eaid  that  I  appealed  last  year  to  the  gentlemen  opposite.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  appealed  to  the  gentlemen  opposite  i#  par- 
ticular. I  appealed  to  the  whole  House,  and  I  trust  they  will 
have  the  justice  and  the  manliness  now  to  repeat  the  vote  which 
they  gave  on  that  occasion.  Some  justice  and  some  manlinees  I 
think  it  requires,  because  I  do  not  deny  the  faults  and  flaws  of  the 
present  income  tax.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  feeling  has  existed, 
does  exist,  and  I  believe  will  always  exist,  among  considerable 
portions  of  the  community  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  which 
my  hon.  friend  has  made.  Ifeither  do  I  deny  that  such  a  feeling 
is  entirely  natural.  But  I  do  say  that  when  the  real  merits  of 
the  case  are  examined,  when  investigation  is  made  of  broad  prac- 
tical issues,  such  as  I  have  only  endeavoured  in  one  or  two  cases 
to  exemplify,  but  which  were  more  fully  and  sharply  brought  oat 
before  my  hon.  friend's  Committee,  the  danger  involved  in  my 
hon.  friend's  principle  will  be  apparent.  The  danger,  moreover, 
will  be  obvious  of  agitating  subjects  like  this,  and  of  substituting 
vague  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  community, — expectations 
which  only  end  in  taking  money  from  one  man  to  give  it  to 
another, — for  those  rational  hopes  of  reduction  which  never  can 
be  realized  by  my  hon.  friend's  plan,  but  the  realization  of  which 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  adoption  of  judicious  economy,  and 
the  consequent  application  of  sound  principles  to  the  relief  of  the 
public," 

The  Eesolution  moved  by  Mr.  Hubbard  was  negatived  by  118 
to  70. 

Another  attempt  to  induce  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
make  a  modification  of  the  income  tax,  was  made  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
who  urged  with  much  force  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  pro- 
fessional men,  whose  precarious  incomes  might  in  a  moment  be 
swept  awnv  by  accident  or  sickness,  allowing  no  provision  to  be 
made  for  their  families.     He  said, — 

"The  great  mass  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  not  derived 
from  your  millionaires  or  men  of  thousands,  but  from  your  men 
of  hundreds.  For  the  present  I  will  direct  my  consideration  to 
your  men  of  200/.  a  year.     A  man  of  thia  class  has  to  maintain 
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appearances ;  lie  has  to  bring  ap  bis  family,  and  to  provide  for 
them  in  cose  of  his  death.  If  he  derives  his  200^  a  year  ft^m  n 
permanent  source,  it  remains ;  but  I  come  to  a  case  on  which  I 
speak  with  feelings  arising  from  personal  exporience.  I  ask  you 
to  consider  the  case  of  a  miin  earning  an  income  by  the  labovir 
either  of  his  intellect  or  bis  hands.  All  at  once  the  intelligent 
mind  or  the  cunning  hand  of  that  man  may  be  rendered  power- 
less. He  then  can  do  nothing ;  and  from  being  a  bread-winner  he 
becomes  merely  a  bread-eater.  The  man  with  a  permanent  income 
has  no  thought  on  bis  mind  that  there  is  a  probability  or  a  pos- 
eibility  of  his  family  being  reduced  to  want ;  but  that  is  a  thought 
which  from  monlinff  to  night  and  night  to  morning  works  ou  the 
mind  of  a  man  with  an  income  of  200/.  a  year  from  precarious 
sources.  There  are  thousands  of  our  countrymen  in  that  position. 
To  meet  such  cases,  I  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  do 
what  a  colleague  of  hie,  now  dead,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  proposed — ■ 
namely,  to  divide  incomes  into  three  classes:— First,  iacome 
derived  from  capital;  secondly,  income  derived  from  trade,  in 
which  both  capital  and  ability  are  used ;  and,  thirdly,  income 
derived  from  mere  labour,  either  of  the  intellect  or  the  hand.  It 
is  not  just  to  tax  those  three  classes  alike.  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
lawyer.  He  goes  through  a  laborious  education  for  a  great  period 
of  his  life— say  up  to  wie  age  of  fifty.  That  man  fights  against 
the  world  for  his  very  existence ;  and  as  he  arrives  at  the  age 
when  fortune  may  smile  upon  him  he  comes  on  a  high  tide  of 
business.  But,  after  a  few  years  of  prosperity,  he  is  suddenly 
stricken  down ;  and  then  he  is  s  burden  to  himself,  and  his  chil- 
dren are  unprovided  for.  It  may  be  said  that  the  alteration  I 
propose  would  do  away  with  the  surplus.  I  dare  say  it  would ; 
but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  financial  ability  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  I  feel  certain  he  could  raise  an  equal  amount 
of  money  in  a  much  less  unjust  manner.  I  ask  him  to  do  but 
justice,  which  is  in  his  power,  and  not  add  to  the  miseries  of 
the  man,  who  by  his  labour,  intelligence,  honour,  and  integrity 
earns  from  a  precarious  source  an  income  for  the  support  of  his 
family." 

The  CiiANCELix>R  of  the  Excreqcer  said  Hr.  Roebuck  had 
made  himself  the  organ  of  expressing  a  feeling  which  always 
would  prevail  as  long  as  the  income  tax  should  exist.  Though 
unable  to  accede  to  the  motion,  or  to  become  an  instrument  to 
give  effect  to  the  resolution,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
anomalies  and  difficulties  attending  the  tax;  but  in  removing 
one  or  two  anomalies,  three  or  four  would  be  introduced.  He 
admitted  that  if  it  were  possible  to  meet  the  case  of  professional 
men,  their  case  was  the  strongest,  as  they  were  in  a  different 
position  from  tradesmen ;  it  was  so  difficult,  however,  to  determine 
the  professional  criterion  that  at  the  first  attempt  to  apply  the 
principle  it  would  break  down.  Some  might  be  included  in  the 
professional   class  who  had  permanent  incomes,  and   if  all  pro* 
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feaeional  men  vere  not  iDcluded,  notliing  would  be  done.  He  did 
not  admit  that  all  precarious  iocomeB  were  entitled  to  be  assessed 
lower  than  permanent  incomes.  He  reviewed  and  compared  the 
relative  poeitione  of  the  landed  and  trading  interests,  and  showed 
the  results  of  an  attempt  to  alter  the  relative  scale  of  taxation, 
urging,  as  upon  former  occasions,  that  the  alteration  would  in 
some  cases  merely  add  to  the  tax  on  A  in  order  to  relieve  B.  It 
was  only,  he  observed,  by  a  close  examination,  and  by  sifting  all 
the  details  of  a  scheme  for  making  the  tax  more  equal,  that  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  attempt  would  be  discovered, 

Mr.  Boebuck's  motion  was  after  some  discussion  withdrawn. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  remiBaions  of  taxation,  which 
the  Qovemment  was  this  year  enabled  to  offer  to  the  public,  were 
due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  economy  which  it  was  found  possible 
to  effect  in  the  military  and  naval  expenditure.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewie, 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  moving  the  Estimates  for  the  army, 
explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  saving  in  the  annual  charges  of  the  service  had  been 
made.  The  deduction,  he  stated,  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
million  sterling.  The  saving  would  be  principally  under  the 
heads  of  stores  and  works.  It  had  been  considered  advisable  not 
to  make  any  material  diminution  in  the  number  of  men,  but  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  department,  in  which  of  late 
years  very  active  exertions  had  been  made.  Another  reason 
which  bad  induced  the  Government  to  spare  expense  in  the 
present  year  was  that  the  question  of  ordnance  was  to  a' great 
extent  in  suspense ;  and  trials  of  the  different  kinds  of  guns  were 
now  actually  goi^K  oii>  ii^  order  to  ascertain  what  was  best  adapted 
ibr  the  service.  The  number  of  men  for  whom  a  vote  would  be 
asked  was  148,242,  being  less  than  that  of  last  year  by  4161. 
The  reduction  would  operate  on  sixty-nine  battalions ;  the  number 
of  battalions  would  not  be  reduced.  Sir  G.  Lewis  proceeded  to 
state  the  reasons  why  it  was  deemed  undesirable  to  lessen  that 
number.  It  was  from  no  fear  of  invasion  from  France  or  other 
European  power :  the  number  of  the  English  army  depended  on 
its  peculiar  distribution. 

"If  we  look  to  France  and  to  other  continental  States,  we  find 
that  their  armies  are  for  the  most  part  confined  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  countries.  The  French,  it  is  true,  have  a 
certain  amount  of  force  in  Algeria  and  a.  garrison  at  Bome,  while 
they  have  fitted  out  also  an  expedition  to  Mexico  ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  French  troops  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  France. 
To  Austria  and  otlter  continental  nations  the  same  observation 
applies.  Their  armies  to  a  certain  extent  resemble  our  militia, 
if  we  suppose  them  to  be  called  out  throughout  the  year.  The 
English  army  is,  however,  placed  upon  a  totally  different  footing. 
In  the  current  year,  1862-3,  the  number  of  battalions  of  infantry 
on  the  establishment  at  home  is  40 ;  in  the  colonies,  45  ;  in  India, 
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56, — that  ia  to  say,  40  at  home,  and  101  abroad ;  so  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  army  is  on  foreign  service." 

He  was  sure  that  the  more  the  Comtnittee  investigated  the 
raatt«r,  the  more  satisfied  they  would  be  that,  setting  aside  all 
questions  of  the  defence  of  our  coasts,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  recommend  any  lesser  number  of  iHtttalions  or 
of  men  than  was  now  proposed.  The  area  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  113,000  statute  square  miles,  while  that  of  the  British 
possessions  abroad  is  7,38^3,000,  the  population  of  the  Fnited 
Kingdom  at  the  last  census  being  28,947,000,  while  that  of  our 
foreign  possessions  is  183,191,000.  It  could  be  no  wonder  that 
so  vast  an  empire — vaster,  he  believed,  than  was  ever  governed 
effectively  under  a  single  sceptre,— should  require  an  army  as 
numerous  as  ours.  One  of  the  votes  this  year  presented  a  con- 
siderable increase— the  sum  asked  for  the  volunteers  being  larger 
than  that  of  last  year  by  198,000/.  This  increased  expenditure 
was  based  on  the  report  of  a  Commission,  which  was  lately 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  requirements  of 
the  volunteer  force,  and  which  had  reported  in  favour  of  some 
additional  contribution  being  made  by  the  State  to  these  corps. 
The  total  number  of  this  force  was  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1862, 
157,818,  and  the  number  of  effectives  was  131,420.  The  same 
character  which  belonged  to  our  volunteer  force  might  be  ascribed 
likewise  to  the  whole  of  our  army.  Taking  our  military  expen- 
diture throughout,  whether  we  looked  to  our  fbrtifications,  to  our 
regular  army,  or  to  our  volunteers,  the  whole  is  intended  for  our 
defence  against  apprehended  danger  from  foreign  countries,  and 
not  to  be  the  means  of  aggression  upon  others. 

An  attempt  made  by  Sir  M.  Peto  to  reduce  the  first  vote  by  the 
snm  of  255,150/.,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  A  discussion 
of  considerable  interest  arose  upon  the  question,  which  had  of  late 
been  frequently  mooted,  whether  the  expenses  of  the  troops 
engaged  in  colonial  service  should  not,  in  some  fair  proportion 
at  least,  be  borne  by  the  colonies  themselves  P  The  point  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Childers  whether  a  reduction  might  not  be  made 
in  the  West  India  garrisons,  in  those  of  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius, 
and  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape,  where  the  relations  of  the 
colonists  to  the  natives  had  occasioned  the  maintenance  of  military 
establishments  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  European  population. 
Ceylon  and  Mauritius  cost  211,000/.  for  troops.  Now,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Colonial  Military  Expenditure  had  recommended  that  a 
larger  contribution  should  be  obtained  from  these  colonies.  Ceylon 
bad  an  increasing  revenue,  and  ought  to  defray  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  military  expenditure  necessary  for  its  defence.  The 
Mauritius  cost  150,000/.  a  year,  but  that  colony  had  a  clear 
average  balance  of  between  50,000/.  and  70,000/,  a  year.  A  sura 
of  150,000/.  ought  to  be  contributed  by  these  two  colonies  towards 
the  military  expenditure.  New  Zealand,  also,  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue to  figure  m  the  Estimates  for  an  average  charge  of  350,000/. 
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a  year.  AJtogetber,  there  ouffht  to  be  ia  time  a  redaction  in  the 
Estimates  of  itOO,000/.  a  year  in  the  colo^iaI  military  expenditure. 

Mr.  Abtuuk  Mill3  supported  the  objection  taken  by  Mr. 
GhilderB,  and  he  moved  a  reduction  of  the  Estimate  to  the  amount 
of  80,000/.  by  way  of  testing  the  views  of  the  House  upon  the 
question  whether  populations  which  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
self-goTemment  should  not  be  apprised  that  they  must  not  rely 
entirely  on  Imperial  resources  to  defray  expenditure  incurred-  in 
their  own  defence. 

These  arguments  made  much  impression  on  the  House,  but 
some  important  considerations  involved  in  the  questipn  under 
discussion  were  seasonably  suggested  by  Mr.  Koebuck  and  Lord 
Stanley. 

Mr.  Roebuck  thought  the  Committee  was  asked  to  cut  down 
the  vote  without  considering  the  consequences.  It  waa  underlaid 
by  a  great  question  affecting  our  colonial  possessions.  If  a  colony 
were  called  upon  to  provide  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  mo\-ing 
the  army,  the  colony  would  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
that  army ;  for  instance,  supposing  there  were  two  regiments  at 
Quebec  which  it  was  desired  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
move  to  Toronto.  If  the  cost  of  the  movement  were  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  colony,  the  movement  itself  might  be  objected  to  by  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  and  thus  the  control  of  our  own  army  would 
pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government.  If  they 
wished  to  tell  Canada  she  must  defend  herself,  he  waa  not  unpre- 
pared for  that,  but  let  it  be  done,  not  by  a  aide  wind,  but  openly 
and  directl)'. 

Lord  Stanlet  feared  the  Committee  were  getting  into  a  diffi- 
culty. He  thought  what  Mr.  Mills  sought  to  do  waa  in  substance 
right,  but  he  was  not  taking  the  right  way  to  do  it.  The  object  was 
probably  to  reduce  the  amount  of  our  colonial  military  expenditure, 
but  if  that  were  to  be  done.  It  should  be  upon  our  colonial  military 
expenditure  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  a  single  vote  for  commiHsariat 
supplies,  which  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  men  main- 
tained. What  was  desired  was  that  the  number  of  men  in  the 
colonies  paid  for  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  should  be  reduced,  but 
not  that  one  branch  should  be  crippled  by  the  reduction  of  a  par- 
ticular vote.  The  question  of  military  expenditure  was  a  large 
one,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  not  one  upon  which  any  inflexime 
rule  could  be  laid  down.  Take  the  case  of  the  British  provinces 
of  Horth  America.  If  it  were  proposed  to  throw  upon  the  local 
Government  the  whole  expense  of  military  defence  the  people  of 
those  colonies  would  reply,  "  We  are  not  likely  to  be  drown  into 
any  quarrel  with  anybody  except  the  United  States,  and  if  we  are 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  them,  it  will  be  in  consequence,  not  of 
our  policy,  but  of  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government."  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  other  colonies  the  case  was  widely  different. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  wise  to  guarantee  the  colonies 
against  native  incursions,  for  the  result  was  that,  instosd  of  being 
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deprecated,  and  instead  of  every  efibrt  being  made  to  avoid  Ihem, 
native  wars  were  looked  upon  as  things  to  be  desired  by  a  portion  of 
the  European  population,  to  whose  advantage  they  tended.  That  was 
the  case  with  rTew  Zealand,  and  so  with  respect  to  the  Cape ;  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  spoken  in  terms  of  high 
praise  of  the  people  there  because  they  had  raised  an  effective 
militia  force  for  their  own  defence,  the  impression  on  their  minds 
obviously  being  that  they  were  conferring  a  serviceupon  thelmperiel 
Government  by  condescending  to  protect  themselves.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  which  we  encouraged  in  the  colonies  by  an 
over  liberality  in  protecting  them  against  internal  dangers.  As 
he  had  said,  no  uniform  rule  could  be  laid  down,  but  generally  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  was  plain  and  simple,  namely,  not  to  call  upon 
the  colonies  to  pay  for  the  troops  employed,  but  to  fix  the  number 
of  troops  which  would  be  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  local  defence,  and  allow  no  more,  leaving 
the  colonists  to  supply  what  was  wanting  by  a  local  militia.  In 
this  way  disputes  between  the  Imperial  and  local  Govemmeata 
would  be  avoided,  for,  otherwise,  if  the  local  Legislature  refused 
to  vote  the  money  demanded  for  the  Imperial  troops,  we  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  the  claim.  As  this  question  did  not  come 
before  the  Committee  in  a  very  satisfactory  shape  he  hoped  the 
hon.  member  would  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division,  because 
this  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  cause  he  had  taken  up. 

Sir  G.  Lewis  said  Mr.  Mills  had  explained  that  he  wished  the 
reduction  to  bo  applied  only  to  those  colonies  which  had  Houses 
of  Assembly,  and  to  exclude  the  Crown  colonies.  If  it  had  been 
directed  against  the  Crown  colonies  it  would  at  least  have  been  a 
practical  motion,  since  for  them  the  Queen  could  legislate  by 
Order  in  Council.  But  for  the  colonies  having  Houses  of  As- 
sembly the  Government  could  not  legislate,  and  the  amendment,  if 
carried,  would  throw  on  the  Government  a  duty  which  they 
could  not  discharge.  That  could  only  be  done  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  to  call  on  any  colony  to  pay  a  certain  sum  into 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  without  their  own  consent  was  very  like 
falling  back  on  the  old  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies.  There  were 
only  two  practical  courses  open  to  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  diminution  of  colonial  military  expenses. 
One  was  for  the  House  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  which  would 
be  departing  from  the  rule  religiously  observed  since  the  American 
War;  the  other  was  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  the  colonies. 
If  the  House  would  point  out  any  colonies  where  that  could  be 
done  the  Government  would  then  know  how  to  act.  But,  instead 
of  the  thing  being  done  by  a  side  wind,  the  question  of  withdrawing 
our  troops  ought  to  be  raised  distinctly,  and  a  vote  taken  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mills'  motion  was  negatived  by  a  narrow  majority, — 71  to 
66.  Upon  the  vote  being  proposed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  for- 
tifications, which  included  several  works  of  that  description  for 
the  colonies,   Mr.   Baxter   again  raised  the  questibn   as  to   the 
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obligation  of  the  colosies  to  defrav  Buch  expenditure  out  of  their 
own  resources.  He  eaid  that  "  last  year,  the  House,  with  the 
complete  assent  of  the  GoTemment,  agreed  to  Besolutions  affirming 
that  the  self-gOTeming  colonies  ought  to  be  called  on  to  provide 
for  their  own  defences.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Herbert  were 
examined  before  the  Select  Committee  on  this  subject,  and  both  of 
them  stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  on  colonial  forti- 
iications  was  entirely  wasted,  and  that  frequently  the  sums  voted 
were  not  fairly  chargeable  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  He  hiin- 
eelf  had  moved  a  Resolution  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  not  pressed 
it,  having  been  satisfied  bv  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon,  gentle- 
man the  Secretaiy  for  War  and  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  that  the  Government  were  of  the  same  mind  as  himself. 
Having  looked  very  carefully  through  the  Army  Estimates,  he 
was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  the  Government  were  doing  this 
year  to  carry  out  the  Hesolutiona  agreed  to  last  Session.  It  was 
proposed  to  vote  14,300/.  for  fortifications  and  store-buildings  in 
the  colonies  which  were  self-governing.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  item  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  He  should  like  the  House 
to  notice  the  fact  that,  of  a  sum  of  10,000/.  voted  for  those  forti- 
fications last  year,  only  1800/.  had  been  expended.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  bring  the  whole  outlay  up  to  100,000/. ; 
but  as  only  1800/.  out  of  the  10,000/.  already  granted  had  been 
actually  spent,  the  House  had  now  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  proper  application  of  British  money, 
lie  did  not  think  that  in  the  Estimates  before  them  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  carrying  out  the  previously -expressed  intention  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  therefore  begged  to  move  the 
reduction  of  the  vote  by  a  sum  of  10,000/." 

Sir  George  Lewis  said  he  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  ques- 
tioned '  whether  we  should  spend  any  money  on  fortifications  for 
the  colonies.  He  could  only  say  for  his  own  part  that  he  was 
most  unwilling  to  propose  the  expenditure  of  a  single  100/.  for  the 
fortification  of  the  colonies  which  did  not  appear  to  be  of  Imperial 
interest.  If  gentlemen  were  prepared  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  thought  it  desirable  or  were  willing  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  emancipating  the  colonies  or  handing  them 
over  to  some  forrfgn  Power,  he  could  understand  the  proposition, 
but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  renounce  the  duty  of  providing  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  military  defence  of  the  colonies  as  long  as 
they  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  dominions.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  compel  them  to  pay  these 
sums,  and  if  Parliament  would  not  vote  the  money,  there  was  no 
prospect  that  it  would  be  forthcoming  elsewhere. 

Upon  a  division  the  vote  was  carried  by  75  to  43.  An  objection 
to  the  Estimates  on  broader  grounds,  applying  to  the  whole  scale 
and  proportion  of  our  military  expenditure,  was  raised  by  Lord 
Kobert  Cecil,  who,  in  support  of  his  views,  entered  into  an  elaborate 
comparison,  evincing  much  research  and  examination  of  details, 
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between  the  cost  per  man  in  the  English  army  and  in  varioaa 
continental  armies,  and  analyzed  tho  several  heads  of  expenditure 
for  ihe  armies  of  England  and  France,  particularly  in  respect  of 
central  administration ;  deducing  the  result  that  a  very  large 
saving  might  be  effected  in  our  military  expenditure,  especially  la 
the  non-combatant  part  of  it,  by  adopting  the  French  scale  of 
economy,  "The  difference  between  the  two  central  adminis- 
trations," the  noble  lord  said,  "was  startling.  The  coat  of  the 
Snglish  central  admin istratioD,  made  for  a  serrice  of  148,000  men, 
was  182,000/.;  the  cost  of  the  French  central  administration, 
made  for  a  service  of  400,000  men,  was  76,000/,  The  proportion 
per  man  under  the  English  system  was  1/.  4a.  Sd. ;  the  French 
proportion  per  man  was  'ds.  lOd.  In  England  they  paid  six  times 
as  much  to  their  clerks  and  employ^  in  the  War-o£Sce  as  was 
paid  under  the  French  system.  The  Secretary  for  War  would 
probably  tell  him  that  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries  were 
entirely  different,  and  that  intellectual  wages  in  England  were 
more  than  in  France.  That  was  true  enough,  as  he  understood 
the  national  characteristics;  they  paid  more  wages  to  an  English- 
man, but  he  did  twice  as  much  work :  but  the  peculiarity  of  the 
War-office  was,  that  while  they  paid  thejr  clerks  treble  as  much  as 
was  paid  in  France  those  clerks  did  not  do  half  as  much  work. 
With  regard  to  warlike  stores,  the  department  in  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  struck  off  a  million  at  a  blow,  thus  creating  mag- 
nificent ruins  in  order  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  more 
magnificent  structure  he  hod  left,  the  proportion  expended 
per  man  in  England  was  71.  10«.  3d.;  the  proportion  per  man 
in  France  was  lHa.  2d.  If  they  managed  the  stores  in  this 
country  with  the  same  degree  of  economy  as  in  France,  they 
might  effect  a  saving  in  this  vote  alone  of  994,000/.  Of  course 
they  could  not  expect  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  against  whom  he 
made  no  charge  whatever,  to  take  the  initiative  in  military 
reform.  The  blame  did  not  rest  with  the  Minister  but  witli 
the  system.  They  could  not  expect  to  cure  the  evil  by  parings 
here  and  there,  but  by  recasting  a  vicious  organization.  While 
prosperity  lasted  there  might  be  some  plea  set  up  for  allowing  the 
clerks  to  enjoy  their  places ;  but  bad  times  were  coming  upon  the 
country :  their  principal  industry  had  suffered  a  blow  from  which 
it  had  not  recovered,  and  he  apprehended  they  would  feel  still 
more  hereafter  the  effects  of  what  was  taking  place  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  He  was  entirely  unfavourable  to  any  reduction  of 
the  army,  but  if  they  could  relieve  the  tex-payer  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  army  while  they  maintained  its  efficiency,  they  would 
direct  the  national  call  for  economy  which  was  now  getting  up  into 
a  useful  channel,  and  alleviate  private  distress  without  permanent 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  country." 

Sir  Geukge  Lewis  said,  some  years  ago  be  had  been  induced  to 
make  a  comparison  somewhat  like  that  with  which  the  noble  lord 
had   favoured  them ;    but,  however    interesting  the  compariaon 
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might  prove  as  a  matter  of  statistical  study,  he  fonnd  it  was 
baiTen  of  any  practical  results.  The  circumstaQces  of  the  two 
countries  were  widely  different ;  the  French  army  was  formed  by 
conscription,  the  English  army  hy  voluntary  recruiting.  The 
rates  of  wages  were  different  in  the  two  countries ;  the  systems  of 
finance  were  different.  The  French  budget  was  made  two  or 
three  years  in  advance,  and  was  prepared  upon  a  system  of 
allowing  only  ordinary  expenditure ;  but  there  were  extraordinary 
credits  which  did  not  appear  in  the  regular  returns  of  expenditure. 
The  noble  lord  did  not  want  to  reduce  the  army,  nor  the  pay  of 
the  army  ;  so  far  they  were  agreed.  What  he  wished  was, 
to  have  the  wages  of  the  artificers  and  the  pay  of  the  clerks 
reduced.  But  the  Government  could  not  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
artificers  at  Woolwich,  as  the  rates  were  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  market;  and  if  the  noble  lord  advocated  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  the  clerks  in  the  War-office,  he  should  be  prepared  to  apply 
the  same  rule  to  the  clerks  in  the  Home-cffice,  tbe  Treasury,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Civil-service  departments.  The  Government  had 
reduced  the  army  within  as  narrow  limits  as  were  consistent  with 
the  exigencies  of  tbe  public  service. 

Several  members  wno  took  part  in  this  discussion  acknowledged 
the  ability  and  pains  which  Lord  B.  Cecil  had  bestowed  upon  the 
subject,  and  some  expressed  their  concurrence  with  his  views,  but 
the  House  was  not  prepared  to  set  aside  the  calculations  which  the 
Government  had  formed  upon  their  official  responfiibility  as  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  debate  upon 
various  matters  of  detail,  the  votes  proposed  were  agreed  to. 

The  Estimates  for  the  Navy,  which  were  moved  by  Lord  Clarence 
Paget,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  also  euiibited  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  The  total  amount  of  money  asked  for  was 
10,736,632/.,  which  was  less  than  the  vote  for  the  previous  year  by 
1,058,273/.  The  noble  lord  congratulated  the  House  on  this 
reduction,  because  they  had  been  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  Par- 
liament to  make  such  great  exertions  that  the  navy  was  never  iu 
BO  efficient  a  state  as  at  that  time,  whether  in  regard  to  men  or  to 
that  class  of  ships  which  were  now  most  in  vogue.  After  pointing 
out  the  reductions  in  the  several  items  of  expenditure.  Lord 
Clarence  stated  the  number  and  dtscription  of  armour-clad  vessels 
afloat  and  building.  The  number  of  these  vessels  under  con- 
struction or  at  sea  was  twenty-one.  Of  this  number  ten  (including 
one  small  vessel)  were  actually  at  sea  or  would  be  ready  at  tbe  eud 
of  the  year,  and  eight  more  would  be  completed  by  April  next 
year,  lie  explained  the  course  pniposed  to  be  taken  in  the  con- 
version of  line-of-battle  ships,  and  with  the  frames  of  wooden 
ships  building.  The  number  of  seamen  and  marines  was  the  same 
as  last  year— namely,  76,000  men.  He  read  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  our  naval  force  afloat  and  its  distribution,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, gave  satisfactory  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
and  the  various  improvements  introduced  into  the  aanagement  of 
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the  departments,  and  the  means  adopted  to  improve  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  men.  In  particular  fie  stated  the  reaulta  of  the  new 
experiment  of  the  Naval  ILeserve,  which  had  been  recently  organized 
to  meet  the  di£Bculty  of  a  sudden  demand  for  men  for  purposes  of 
naval  defence.  "  That  great  body  of  merchant  seamen,  which  has 
now  become  a  national  institution,  has  largely  increased  in  number 
during  the  last  year.  liast  year  the  number  of  men  enrolled  was 
10,000.  We  have  now  nearly  17,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  drilled 
and  perfectly  ready  to  serve  their  country.  Of  these  7000  are  at 
home  and  can  be  called  out  at  any  moment.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  speak  t«o  highly  of  this  valuable  force.  We  have  also 
established  a  body  of  officers  in  connexion  with  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Of  the  400  officers  which  Parliament  empowered  us  to  engage  we 
have  already  191,  which  in  a  single  year  is  a  considerable  number 
to  obtain.  Then  we  have  the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers,  a  very  fair 
body  of  men,  whom  we  think  we  may  still  improve.  At  present 
we  have  no  power  to  take  these  men  beyond  100  leagues  from  their 
own  shores.  It  appears  to  us  very  desirable  that,  in  the  event  of 
our  requiring  the  services  of  this  force,  we  should  not  be  confined 
to  employing  them  within  so  limited  a  distance.  We  believe  that, 
by  a  little  more  care  in  the  selection  of  recruits,  we  may  be  able  to 
induce  seafaring  men  to  join  the  force  on  the  understanding  that 
a  more  extended  use  is  to  be  made  of  their  services,  should  necessity 
require  them.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  that  force." 

This  statement,  though  well  received  by  the  House,  elicited  some 
diversity  of  opinion.  Sir  John  Fakington  expressed,  with  some 
qualification,  his  approval  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  amount  of  force  which  it  was  intended  to  maintain. 
Mr.  Liindsay  criticized,  with  some  seventy,  the  mistakes  made 
and  waste  of  money  incurred  through  the  successive  changes  and 
experiments  in  Bhi|:^buildiDg.  Mr.  Baxter  deprecated  the  policy 
of  maintaining  an  enormous  naval  establishment  with  the  view  of 
guarding  against  foreign  invasion,  the  fear  of  which  he  regarded 
as  a  foolish  panic.  Mr.  Cobden  assailed  more  broadly  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  disproportionate  scale  and  cost  of  our  maritime 
armaments.  He  admitted,  indeed,  the  justice  of  the  notion  that 
England  should  maintain  a  Navy  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  superiority  of  a  Navy  did  not  now  depend 
upon  the  number  of  men ;  it  was  a  question  of  science  and  skill, 
so  that,  when  he  objected  to  76,000  men,  he  did  so  for  this  reason, 
that  he  defied  the  Government  so  to  employ  that  number  in  the 
ships  they  had  that  they  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  country.  And 
when  he  objected  to  the  number  of  men,  he  objected  to  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  Navy,  for  the  number  of  men  voted  was  the 
measure  of  the  expenditure  in  all  the  departments.  The  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  ship-building  had  been  nothing  less  than 
insanity,  and  the  House  should  be  cautious  in  trusting  them  now. 
Could  we  Bffi)rd,  rich  as  the  country  was,  to  go  into  all  the^  novel- 
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ties  on  a  grand  scale  of  iron-olad  broadsides  P  Were  we  sure  that  in 
a  few  years  they  would  not  share  the  fate  of  the  sailing  line-of-battle 
ships  ?  He  called  upon  the  Admiralty  to  suspend  the  building  of 
monster  broadsides  till  the  plan  of  Captain  Gowper  Colee  had  been 
tried,  and,  if  it  was  successful,  this  enormous  number  of  men  would 
be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Laird  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  last  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Cobden, 

The  vote  for  the  number  of  men  proposed  by  the  Goremment 
was  however  adopted  without  division. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  Estimates  again  came  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Cobden  renewed  his  protest  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  our  Naval  management  and  the  superfluously  large  force 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Government.  He  had  before  stig- 
matized the  pohcy  of  maintaining  so  many  "  obsolete  vessels  of 
war,"  and  he  would  now  justify  his  statement.  We  had  now, 
besides  corvettes  and  small  vessels,  106  wooden  steam  line- of- battle 
ships  or  large  frigates,  and,  after  the  invention  of  a  kind  of  artil- 
lery which  projected  shells  not  vertically,  but  horizontally,  with  all 
the  precision  of  the  ordinary  artillery,  these  wooden  vessels  were 
rendered  obsolete,  not  by  iron-clad  vessels  of  war  alone,  but  they 
were  objectionable  before  an  iron-clad  vessel  was  made.  Since  the 
introduction  of  iron-clad  vessels,  indeed,  wooden  ships  of  war  were 
not  merely  worthless,  but  a  source  of  weakness.  There  had  been 
no  want  of  warning ;  we  had  had  warnings  from  all  quarters.  He 
considered  that  the  Admiralty  was  responsible  for  10,000,000/. 
wasted  upon  these  useless  wooden  line-of- battle  ships.  On  whom 
did  the  blame  rest  ?  It  must  be  divided,  he  said,  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  House.  He  referred  to  a  variety  of  documents  and  de- 
tailed statements  relating  to  the  Navy  of  France,  as  well  as  that  of 
England,  in  order  to  establish  his  conclusions,  and  he  cited  a  decla- 
ration of  Lord  C.  Paget,  in  1858,  when  out  of  office,  which  he  con- 
trasted with  statements  made  by  him  in  moving  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates, in  1860  and  1861.  Looking  at  what  Lord  G.  Paget  had 
done,  and  what  Sir  J.  Pakington  had  contributed  to,  in  this  waste 
of  public  money,  he  thought  they  must  both  feel  some  remorse,  and 
hoped  that  the  House  would  taKe  warning,  and  not  allow  itself  to 
bo  frightened  into  such  extravagance  again.  If  these  wooden 
ships  were  not  only  useless,  but  positively  dangerous  to  their  crews, 
30,000  men  of  the  number  voted  were  not  wanted,  and  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  House  to  review,  and  if  necessary  reverse,  its  vote. 
He  insisted  that  they  were  not  doing  justice  to  their  constituents 
by  voting  76,000  men,  when  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  that 
number  could  not  be  employed. 

Lord  Clarence  Paget,  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Qo- 
Ternment,  explained  that  the  great  mass  of  the  men  in  wooden 
ships  were  employed,  not  in  largo  but  in  small  vessels,  on  distant 
stations.  He  complained  of  the  broad  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  defended  the  late  and  the  present  Admiralty,  who  were 
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qaite  right  in  making  great  exertions  at  particular  periods  to  put 
the  Navy  in  an  efficient  state.  Mr.  Cobden,  he  observed,  bad  not 
well-timed  bis  criticisms ;  he  haiwaited  until  the  eveaf 8  were  over, 
when  it  was  safe  to  criticize. 

Sir  J.  Pakinoton  complained  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  made  a  vio- 
lent attack  upon  him  and  his  administration  of  the  Navy  without 
giving  him  notice,  and  thereby  enabling  him  to  refer  to  documeuta. 
He  vindicated  himself  and  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  against 
the  charges  made  by  Mr,  Cobden, — whose  speeches  on  naval  a&irs 
were,  he  said,  full  of  mis-statements, — and  explained  the  views  and 
policy  of  that  Government  in  relation  to  our  Kavy. 

Sir  C.  Wood  showed  how  much  expenditure  bad  been  unavoid- 
ably incurred  in'  the  Navy  by  changes  in  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  sudden  exigencies. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  arose  during  the  dis- 
cussions upon  the  Navy  Estimates  related  to  the  mode  of  construct- 
ing  ships  of  war  by  laying  iron  plates  upon  wooden  frames,  it  being 
argued  on  one  hand  that  iron -covered  vessels  might  thereby  be 
built  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  that  the  timber  was  already  paid 
for  ;  on  the  other,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  using  an  inferior 
material  for  the  frames  of  vessels  because  there  happened  to  be  a 
large  excess  of  timber  in  store,  and  that  if  we  were  to  have  au  iron 
fleet  it  should  be  an  effective  one,  that  woidd  not  be  a  burden  on 
the  country  for  repairs. 

The  latter  view  was  urged  with  much  earnestness  by  Mr.  Lind- 
say, who  moved  a  Resolution  condemnatory  of  any  further  con- 
struction of  wooden  ships,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Laird, 
Sir  M.  Peto,  Mr.  Dalgleish,  and  Sir  Jobu  Hay.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  iron-framed  ships  as  against  wooden  frames  involved  a 
variety  of  technical  details.  The  comparative  advantages  of  build- 
ing in  the  Royal  dockyards  or  in  private  dockyards  by  tender  and 
contract  were  also  introduced  into  the  discussion. 

Lord  C.  Paget  replied  to  Mr.  Lindsay.  Citing  a  statement  in 
the  Moniteur  de  la  Fhtte,  which  claimed  a  superiority  over  the  iron 
fleets  of  other  nations  for  France,  he  assured  the  House  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  continue  to  build  iron- 
plated  ships.  He  then  examined  in  much  detail  the  evidence  for 
and  against  iron  and  iron-plated  ships  respectively,  pointing  out 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages  peculiar  to  the  former.  After  a 
few  explanations,  with  reference  to  the  controversy  between  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Navy  and  the  iron  shipbuilders,  he  showed  the  great 
improvements  which  had  been  introduced  into  Her  Majesty's  dock- 
yards, as  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission.  Then  the  question 
was  whether  the  five  ships  in  band  should  be  of  wood  and  armour- 
plated,  or  of  iron.  If  of  iron,  the  House  must  be  prepared  to  state 
distinctly  what  was  wanted,  and  was  it  possible,  in  the  face  of  fre- 
quent changes,  to  tell  what  would  be  the  best  upper  works  three 
yean  hence  P  It  was  impossible  for  any  Government  to  undertake 
to  enter  into  any  contract  for  what  would  be  required  in  IStjS; 
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After  mature  conBideration,  the  Qovemment  were  of  opinion  that 
they  must  proceed  gradually,  and  that  they  should  prepare  a  cer- 
tain number  of  wooden  frames  for  iron-plated  auips.  If  the 
House  insisted  upon  having  iron  ships,  tbey  must  be  prepared  for 
aupplenientary  estimates.  As  to  the  proposal  of  building  in  pri- 
vate yards,  two  years  would  be  required  for  the  buildiug  of  a 
vessel  by  contract,  which  could  be  turned  out  of  a  Royal  dockyard 
in  a  single  y^ar. 

Various  members,  among  whom  were  Sir  F.  Baring  and  Mr, 
Bentinck,  expressed  their  opinion  that  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of,  the  controversy  between  wood  and  iron,  the  Government 
ought  to  be  left  free  to  act  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and 
not  to  be  fettered  by  any  Resolution  of  the  House  ^f  Commons. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  said  he  hoped  that  no  member  would  vote 
upon  this  Resolution  except  under  a  sense  of  its  extreme  import- 
ance as  regarded  the  future  welfare  of  the  Navy,  The  question 
involved  in  the  terms  of  the  motion  was  simply,  whether  the  five 
ships  to  be  laid  down  should  be  built  of  wood  or  iron.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  assigned  two  reasons  in  favour  of  wooden  ships — 
namely,  lime  and  mon^y.  But  the  building  of  wooden  ships  was 
not  a  question  of  time,  since  they  could  not  be  hurried  ;  and  as  to 
money,  it  was  the  weakest  and  worst  view  of  the  question  to  make 
it  one  of  money. 

Lord  Palmerston  observed  that  the  whole  of  this  discussion  had 
turned  upon  a  misconception  of  what  the  course  of  the  Admiralty 
hod  been  and  would  be.  Was  it  supposed  that  the  Admiralty  had 
set  its  face  against  building  iron  ships  and  building  by  contract  ? 
Their  course  was  quite  the  contrary^  they  had  built  iron  ships, 
and  had  built  them  by  contract.  There  was  one  objection  against 
iron  ships  which  had  not  been  answered — namely,  the  fouling  of 
their  bottoms,  which  required  repeated  cleansing.  This  was  of 
small  importance  in  merchant  ships,  but  of  great  importance  in 
a  ship  of  war.  Opinions  being  divided  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  kinds  of  vessels,  what  did  the  Admiralty  propose  to  do  ? 
In  the  summer  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  of  testing  by  ex- 
periment the  respective  qualities  of  a  wooden  ship  iron-plated,  and 
a  ship  built  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  result  would  instruct  the  Ad- 
miralty. He  entreated  the  House  not  to  be  led  into  a  course  that 
would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  unconstitutional.  There  were 
functions  belonging  to  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  others  which 
appertained  to  the  Executive  Government.  This  was  a  matter 
which  ought  to  rest  with  the  Government,  and  all  they  asked  was 
that  their  hands  should  be  left  free. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  Resolution  was  negatived  by  164  to  81. 

A  proposal  was  afterwards  made  by  Sir  John  Elphinstone  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider 
the  best  mode  of  construction  and  form  of  the  iron-clad  ships 
which  are  to  compose  the  future  Navy  of  England ;  to  report  upon 
the  ships  built  and  building,  and  the  dock  and  basin  accommoda- 
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(ion  required  for  their  use  at  home  and  abroad.  He  observed  that 
we  were  now, entering  upon  a  third  re- construction  of  our  Navy 
within  his  recollection— a  more  costly  one  than  the  others,  and  the  ' 
whole  reaponsibility  of  this  enonnoua  charge  was  thrown  upon  an 
office  too  hard  worked.  The  object  of  his  motion  was  to  relieve 
the  Admiralty  of  labour,  and  afford  that  Board  the  advice  of  a 
council  of  able  scientific  men  in  the  construction  of  our  iron  ships. 
He  specified  certain  points,  upon  a  due  attention  to  which  the 
essential  qualities  of  such  vessels  depended,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  be  built  in  Government  yards.  Ke  entered  into 
other  technical  details  in  relation  to  the  form  and  class  of  vessels, 
and  to  dock  and  basin  accommodation  for  iron-clad  ships,  the  defi- 
ciency of  which',  he  said,  would  prove  a  great  evil. 

Lord  C.  Pagkt  was  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  Koyal 
Commission  would  be  any  thing  but  advisable.  Changes  were  con- 
tinually taking  place,  and  the  probability  was  that,  if  a  Commis- 
sion or  Committee  were  appointed,  their  report  would  turn  out 
worthless.  He  could  not  discover  in  the  speech  of  Sir  J.  Elphia- 
stone  any  real  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Admiralty.  He 
defended  the  employment  by  the  Government  of  private  ship- 
builders ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  intended  to  throw  the  con- 
struction of  iron  ships  entirely  into  the  hands  of  contractors.  As 
to  dock  accommodation,  which  he  admitted  waa  deficient,  he  stated 
the  measures  taken  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

The  motion,  after  some  further  discussion,  was  withdrawn. 

Another  quration  of  great  importance  in  the  administration  of 
the  Kavy  was  raised  by  Sir  John  Hay,  who  moved  that  the  House 
should  on  a  future  day  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
of  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  submitting  that,  in  tho  opinion  of 
this  House, — "1.  Thepositionof  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  naval 
service  in  respect  of  promotion  and  retirement  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  ought  to  be  amended ;  2.  That,  with  a  view  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  naval  service,  and  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of 
officers  with  respect  to  promotion,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  for  all 
ranks  the  principle  of  retirement  by  age ;  and,  3.  That  the  pay  of 
naval  officers  ought  to  he  so  adjusted,  as  to  enable  them  consis- 
tently to  maintain  the  rank  they  hold,  and  to  give  them  fair  remu- 
neration for  honourable  service."  Observing  tnat  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction existed  among  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  not  without  good  grounds,  and  that  they  looked  upon  the 
Admiralty  as  any  thing  but  friendly  to  the  concession  of  their  just 
rights ;  he  proceeded  to  justify  and  enforce  his  propositions,  show- 
ing that  his  scheme  of  retirement  would  benefit  the  service  and 
promote  its  efficiency,  by  producing  a  steady  flow  of  promotion. 
With  reference  to  the  last  proposition,  he  pointed  out  the  griev- 
ances suffered  by  officers  of  the  Navy  through  insufficient  and 
diminished  pay  and  allowances,  which  he  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Army  and  the  Civil  Service,  and  also  with  the  remuneration  of 
officers  in  the  navy  of  other  nations.  ^ 

r  2  DcirzeaoyCiOOQlc 
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Lord  Palmebstoh  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  tbe  following 
Beeolutions  : — "1.  That  this  House,  having  on  the  l3th  of  March, 
1861,  instructed  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  present  system  of 
promotion  and  retirement  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  is  of  opinion  that  its 
decision  should  be  suspended  until  the  subject  shall  nave  been  ac- 
cordinglyconsideredand  reported  upon ;  and,  2.  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the  present  system  of  promotion  and 
retirement  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon." 
Doing,  he  said,  full  justice  to  the  motives  of  Sir  J.  Hay,  and  con- 
vinced that  he  was  actuated  by  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  intereate  of  the  service,  he  could  not  refrain  from  regret- 
ting the  course  which,  in  and  out  of  the  House,  Sir  John  had 
thought  proper  to  puraue.  Military  and  naval  bodies  ought  not  to 
become  aeUoerative  assemblies,  to  enforce  upon  the  Government 
changes  for  their  own  benefit ;  to  meet  togetner,  to  appoint  com- 
mittees, and  to  correspond  with  members  of  the  profession,  calling 
upon  them  to  state  their  grievances.  Such  a  proceeding  tended  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  military  and  naval  discipline,  and  would 
form  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  The  course  taken  by  Sir  J. 
Hay,  in  proposing  hia  Resolution,  was  not  altogether  consistent  with 
the  functions  of  the  House,  which  ought  not  to  assume  those  of  an 
administrative  character.  The  propositions,  moreover,  were  vague, 
and  would  leave  the  Government  entirely  at  sea  as  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  them  out.  It  was  not  expedient  for  the  House  to  pre- 
sent suwi  an  address  to  the  Crown ;  it  was  for  the  Government,  on 
its  own  responsibility,  to  propose  any  addition  to  the  expenditure 
they  might  deem  necessary  for  the  public  service,  and  for  the 
House  to  reject  or  adopt  the  proposol. 

Lord  G.  Paget  analyzed  the  plan  of  retirement  proposed  by  Sir 
J.  Hay,  showing  in  detail  the  injurious  action  it  would  exert  upon 
the  service,  and  that  it  was  impracticable  without  inflicling  injus- 
tice upon  officers.  He  disputed  the  correctness  of  the  comparison 
mode  by  Sir  J.  Hay  between  the  pay  of  British  and  French  naval 
officers.  He  did  not  deny  that  there  was  room  for  improvement, 
but  there  had  been  great  advances  made  in  the  pay  and  position 
of  all  classes  in  the  Navy,  and  it  was  not  fair  to  make  charges 
against  the  Admiralty  and  to  instigate  officers  to  discontent. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  insisted  that  Six  J.  Hoy  was  not  liable  to  the 
charge  made  against  him  by  Lord  Palmerston,  oud  that  his  motion 
was  not  open  to  any  objection  on  account  of  its  form.  He,  on  bis 
part,  charged  Lord  Palmerston  with  inconsistency  and  a  change  of 
tactics  in  now  proposing  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  which  he  had 
opposed  in  1861.  He  (Sir  John)  thought  the  question  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Executive,  or,  if  not,  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  a  Royal  Commission.  With  regard  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir 
J.  Hay,  he  did  not  assent  to  all  the  details,  but  he  corroborated 
Sir  John's  statements  as  to  the  under-payment  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Navy.  Though  he  should  vote  for  the  motion  if 
pressed  to  a  division,  he  suggested  whether  he  would  not  best  dis- 
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charge  the  duty  he  had  bo  well  performed  by  not  preeaing  it ;  and 
he  appealed  to  the  Government  vhether,  in  that  event,  it  would 
not  be  better  that  they  should  undertake  the  question. 

&ir  J.  Hay  did  press  his  motion,  which  was  negatived,  and  the 
amendment  of  Lord  falmerston  was  aj^reed  to, 
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Mr.  Baiter  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  Lord  Ebnry  in  the  Uonse  of  Lords  for 
obtaining  an  alteration  of  the  Act — Argomeiita  of  the  leading  spealcers  in  each 
Boose  and  unsnccessful  results — Mr,  E.  P.  Bouverie  brings  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  port 
of  the  Act,  bat  oltimately  withdraws  it — Discussion  in  the  House  of  Lorda  on  the 
Burial  Serrice— Opinions  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishopa  and  of  other  peers — The 


Uotion  is  withdrawn,  the  Bishops  undertslciug  to  consider  the  aul^ect — Annual 
debate  on  Maynooth  CoUcf^e — Ur.  Wholley's  Motion  is  negatived— Motions  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland— Speeches  of  Mr. 
Dillwjn  and  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne— Answers  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
The  question  is  disposed  of  by  the  a^oumment  of  the  House  withoat  coming  to  a 
Tote — National  Education — Statement  of  Mr.  Lowe  on  moving  the  vote  fbr  thii 
purpose — Motion  of  Mr.  Walter  for  an  alteration  in  the  regolationa  afl^cting 
masten  of  schools^ — AfUr  some  debate  it  ia  n>jected. 

A  CERTAIN  number  of  questions  come  up  to  the  surface  in  almost 
every  session  of  Parliament,  which  involve  more  or  less  directly 
the  relations  of  the  State  in  regard  to  religion,  the  principles 
of  toleration,  the  position  and  Unctions  of  the  C3ergy  of  the 
^Established  Church,  or  the  relations  of  that  Church  towards  Non- 
conformists. As  such  discusBions  frequently  involve  important 
principles,  and  almost  always  indicate  by  their  occurrence  in 
Parliament  some  corresponding  movements  of  the  public  mind, 
they  are  well  deserving  of  notice,  since  in  a  country  governed,  as 
England  in  effect  now  is,  by  pubUc  opinion,  to  trace  the  formation 
of  opinion  is,  in  fact,  to  possess  the  key  to  its  history.  In  this 
point  of  view  some  proceedings  to  which  we  shall  now  refer  are 
deserving  of  record,  though  the  actual  legislative  results  were  not 
considerable. 

The  first  measure  to  he  noticed  in  this  connexion,  and  which 
derived  increased  importance  from  the  division  of  opinion  which 
it  occasioned  in  the  Conservative  party,  was  the  Bill  introduced 
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by  Sir  George  Orey  to  mve  to  the  inmates  of  prisons,  not  being 
members  of  the  Eatabli^ed  Church,  the  benefit  of  the  attendance 
of  ministers  of  their  own  religious  persuasion.  As  it  was  admitted 
that  the  proportion  of  Protestant  N^onconformbts  who  could  take 
the  benefit  of  this  Bill  was  inconsiderable,  it  mi^ht  be  regarded 
in  fact,  and  was  viewed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  being 
in  effect,  a  measure  authorizing  the  employment  in  priaons  of 
Eoman  Catholic  priests.  Indeed,  the  Home  Secretary  stated  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  the  Government  had 
been  impelled  to  propose  some  legislation  on  the  subject  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  felt  obliged  in  the  lost  session  to 
oppose  a  Bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Hennessey,  avowedly  for  the  relief 
of  Roman  Catholic  inmates  of  prisons,  but  which  contained  pro- 
visions open  to  great  objection.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was 
similar,  but  its  machinery  and  enactments  very  different.  Before 
explaining  its  provisions,  Sir  George  Grey  deprecated  the  objections 
which  he  knew  were  entertained  in  some  quarters  to  a  measure 
which  was  regarded,  by  persons  zealous  for  the  intereeta  of  Pro- 
testantism, as  damaging  to  that  cause.  Such  an  impression  he 
regarded  as  founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject. 

"  Let  my  hon.  friends,"  he  said,  "  who  object  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  suppose  they  were  memhers  of  a  Protestant  minority  in  a 
community  composed  chiefly  of  Catholics,  living  under  a  Catholic 
Government,  and  that  persons  professing  their  own  religious 
faith,  from  their  circumstances  in  life,  from  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected,  or  from  any  other  causes, 
composed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  criminal  population  of 
the  country.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  them,  or  would  it  be  a 
Bufiicient  answer  to  them  when  they  asked  that  adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  persons, 
to  be  told  that  all  prisoners  were  placed  by  law  under  the  exclu- 
sive care  of  Catholic  priests,  but  that  they  might  be  visited  by 
Protestant  ministers  if  they  made  a  special  request,  though  even 
those  visits  would  not  exempt  them  from  repeated  personcil  inter- 
course with  Roman  Catholic  priests,  with  whom  it  would  rest  what 
books  were  provided  for  their  instruction  P  That  would  be  a  state 
of  the  law  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  my  hon.  triends ;  they 
would  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  arrangements ;  and  how,  then, 
can  we  expect  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  to  be  con- 
tented witn  the  state  of  the  law  which  I  have  now  described,  ur 
how  can  we  think  them  unreasonable  in  pressing  for  some  change?" 
In  point  of  fact,  this  Bill  introduced  no  new  principle,  it  merely 
extended  a  principle  already  recognized  in  our  legislation  and 
practice.  In  the  army  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  were  provided 
with  the  m.iuistrationBof  a  priest  of  that  Church,  whose  services  were 
paid  for  by  the  State.  Exclusive  of  the  provision  made  for  troops 
in  Ireland  and  in  various  stations  abroad,  there  were  at  that  time  no 
lees  than  18  commissionod  Roman  Catholic  Army  Chaplains  paid  by 
grants  annually  voted  by  that  House.     If  the  Roman  Catholic 
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soldier  committed  an  offence  and  waa  committed  to  a  military 
prison,  lie  was  allowed  the  services  of  his  own  minister.  But  sup- 
posing him  to  be  committed  to  e  civil  prison,  the  case  was  diffe- 
rent. The  rule  at  present  was  that  the  State  appointed  and  paid 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  as  a  chaplain  to  each  prison, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  every  prisoner  therein  confined,  what- 
ever might  be  his  religious  persimaion,  to  prescribe  the  lessons  he 
should  be  taueht,  and  the  books  that  he  Bhould  use.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  was  in  cases  where  a  "  special  request  "  was 
made  by  a  prisoner  for  the  attendance  of  his  own  minister — a  pro- 
vision imperfect  in  its  operation,  and  rarely  acted  upon.  There 
hod  been,  since  the  existing  practice  was  firat  adopted,  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  inmates  of  prisons,  cnieflv 
in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  immigration  from  Irelana. 
It  appeared  from  returns  that  last  year  there  were  between  3000  and 
4000  Homan  Catholics  confined  in  the  English  county  and  borough 
gaols,  besides  about  1500  in  the  convict  prisons.  It  should  oe 
mentioned  that  in  Ireland  in  every  prison  there  was  a  paid  Pro- 
testant Chaplain,  though  the  piison  might  not  contain  a  single 
Protestant  inmate.  The  Bill  now  proposed,  which  would  have 
little  operation  except  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  Roman 
Catholics  were  numerous,  would  empower  the  local  authorities 
(the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions)  to  appoint  Roman  Catholic  Chap- 
lains in  prisons,  to  appropriate  out  of  rates  a  reasonable  remnuera- 
tion,  and  to  dismiss  them  when  necessary. 

The  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Lord  Edward  Howard,  the 
sole  Roman  Catholic  representative  of  an  English  or  Scottish 
conatituency,  spoke  in  favour  of  it,  considering  it  not  so  much  an 
ecclesiastical  as  a  police  measure.  Its  necessity  had  been  afSrmed 
by  great  authorities.  There  had  been  no  complaint  of  conflicting 
interests  in  Irish  prisons,  and  the  mixed  system  prevailed  in  the 
colonies.  He  mentioned  instances  of  impediments  cost  in  the  way 
of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  desirous  of  seeing  their  priest,  and 
of  unfair  advantages  taken  of  them. 

On  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  there  was  a  marked  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Mr.  H.  Gore  Langton,  Mr,  Selwyn,  Mr.  Newdegate, 
Sir  L.  Falk,  and  some  other  members,  objected  strongly  to  the  Bill. 
The  measure,  they  contended,  was  uncafled  lor  and  unnecessary; 
Roman  Catholic  prisoners  might  at  present  be  visited  by  their 
priests,  if  they  required  it.  The  Bill  would  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  every  prison  in  the  country. 
It  affected  the  rights  of  the  Established  Church ;  it  would  clothe 
the  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  with  a  new  power ;  there  would 
be  one  law  in  one  county  and  in  one  borongo,  and  another  law 
in  another;  and  it  would  introduce  elements  of  religious  contro- 
versy. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  measure,  ani  smke  in  its 
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favour.  AmoDg  these  were  Mr.  Henley,  who  declared  that  "  in 
this  niatter  we  should  do  as  we  would  l>e  done  by,"  a  sentiment 
which,  as  bearing  upoo  this  matter,  was  echoed  by  Sir  John  Fa- 
kiDgton,  who  supported  the  Bill  on  a  subsequent  stage.  Mr. 
Disraeli  advocated  it  on  the  same  grounds,  combating  with  much 
pains  the  objections  which  some  of  his  own  party  had  urged 
against  it.  Two  ^rest  objections,  he  said,  had  been  urged  against 
this  Bill.  First,  that  it  would  affect  the  security  of  the  Established 
Church.  If  he  could  suppose  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  impair 
that  securih^,  he  should  oppose  the  Bill ;  but  ho  had  no  such  appre- 
hension. Tbeo  it  was  said  that  the  measure  was  dangerous  to  the 
Protestant  spirit  of  the  country.  But  who  could  suppose  that  the 
magistracy  of  the  countn'  would  desire  to  depress  that  spirit,  of  the 
power  of  which  Boman  datholics  had  had  sufficient  proof?  Looking, 
therefore,  at  the  infiuence  which  this  Bill  would  exert  upon  the 
alatua  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  upon  the  Protestant  spirit  of 
the  country,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  nave  a  very  poor  and  mean 
conception  of  that  Church  and  of  that  spirit  to  suppose  that  the 
Bill  could  endanger  the  one  and  lessen  the  other.  He  did  not  en- 
tertain these  visionary  apprehensions  as  to  the  effects  of  this  per- 
missive Bill, — a  measure  which  he  hoped  the  House  would  pass,  as 
in  harmony  with  the  legislation  which  it  bad  sanctioned  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  similar  conflict  of  opinion  was  mani- 
fested, the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  speaking  without 
reserve  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  while  other  noble  lords,  who  usually 
voted  with  Lord  Derby,  on  this  occasion  opposed  his  arguments. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby  and  Lord  fiemers  were  on  the  adverse  side, 
regarding  the  measure  as  uunecessarv  and  mischievous,  impairing 
the  rights  of  the  Established  Church,  and  calculated  to  creat«  a 
spirit  of  discord  in  the  country.  The  Bishop  of  London  also  op- 
posed the  Bill,  alleging  that  he  did  not  know  where,  if  this  measure 
were  passed,  the  principle  it  laid  down  would  stop,  as  the  same 
arguments  would  be  used  for  introducing  Roman  Catholic  priests 
into  workhouses.  The  present  state  of  the  law  gave  everv  facility 
to  Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  and  he  could  not  understand  why  the 
status  of  a  prison  chaplain  should  be  given  to  Boman  Catholia 
priests  in  order  to  do  that  which  they  could  do  now. 

Lord  Dekht  said  bis  opinion  of  the  policy  and  justice  of  the 
Bill  was  so  strong  that,  however  much  he  lamented  to  differ  from 
many  of  his  friends,  he  folt  bound  to  give  a  vote  in  its  favour. 
Having  appealed  to  the  life-long  support  he  had  given  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  as  a  proof  that  he  would  not  consent  to  any  mea- 
sure mischievous  to  its  interests,  he  denied  that  the  Bill  was  the 
commencement  of  placing  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  on  an 
equality  with  the  National  Establishment,  or  of  endowing  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  this  country.  The  state  of  the  law  WEis  unjust 
to  Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  and  was  only  rendered  not  intole- 
rable  by  the  good   sense   of  the   magistrates   who  propria  motu 
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allowed  priBoners  to  send  for  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion. 
Considering,  however,  the  previous  lives  of  prisoners,  they  were 
not  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission ;  and  the  natural 
consequence  was,  that  Romaa  Catholic  prisoners,  unless  they 
themselrea  sent  for  a  priest,  obtained  no  ministration  of  any  cler- 
gyman whatever.  He  could  not  for  one  moment  admit  a  prnpoei- 
lion  of  Lord  Bemers  that,  because  the  teaching  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism was  considered  erroneous,  therefore  no  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  should  be  provided ;  because,  whatever  he  might  think  of 
the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  ministrations  of  that  Church  were  alone  acceptable  to  those 
who  believed  in  it.  He  exposed  the  injustice  of  the  proposition 
that  Roman  Catholic  priests,  if  allowed  to  attend  their  co- 
religionists, should  do  so  without  payment.  In  conclusion,  the 
noble  £art  said — "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Bill  is  one  which 
meets  the  justice  and  the  equity  of  the  case,  and  does  not  go 
beyond  it.  It  does  not  place  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a 
position  different  from  that  of  other  denominations.  Still  less 
does  it  place  it  on  a  footing  in  the  slightest  degree  of  equality 
with  the  Established  Church.  I  should  regret  very  much  if  the 
Bill  had  that  effect ;  but  it  has  not.  What  it  provides  is,  that  where 
duties  are  to  be  performed — laborious,  painful,  and  responsible 
duties — you  shall  not,  if  they  are  services  to  the  State,  insist  on 
their  performance  without  remuneration ;  that  you  shall  make  a 
fair  return  for  services  which  you  may  deem  valuable,  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  prison  reformation.  I  am  well  aware  not  only 
that  I  differ  on  this  question  from  several  of  my  noble  frien<u 
around  me,  but  that  this  measure  has  met  with  much  misappre- 
hension and  prejudice — honest  prejudice,  no  doubt — and  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  popular  in  the  country.  But  where  I  have  clearly 
seen  my  way  with  regard  to  the  justice  and  policy  of  a  measure,  I 
hope  that  I  never  have  shrunk,  aud  that  I  never  shall  shrink,  from 
incurring  the  risk  of  unpopularity ;  and  I  think  I  make  a  much 
greater  sacrifice  than  in  taking  a  course  which  connects  me  with 
unpopularity  out  of  doors,  when  I  find  myself  differing  on  this 
question  from  noble  friends  around  me,  witn  whom,  on  most  occa- 
sions, it  has  long  been  my  happiness  to  act.  All  considerations 
of  this  sort,  however,  must  give  way  to  those  of  policy  and 
justice ;  and  believing  the  measure  to  oe  founded  not  only  upon 
policy  and  justice,  but  upon  the  higher  principle  of  Christian 
chanty  and  religion,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  a  conscientious  and 
a.  conual  vote  in  favour  of  the  second  reading." 

The  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  152  to  122,  and  the  third  reading  by  about  an  equal 
majority.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  numbers  for  the  second 
reading  were  65,  against  it  35.  It  ultimately  received  the  Iloyal 
Assent. 

A  Bill,  introduced  by  Sir  Morton  Peto,  for  removing  alleged 
grievances  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  bodies  did  not  meet  with 
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a  like  success.  It  was  called  the  DisBenters'  Burials  Bill,  and  Iiad 
for  its  object  to  enable  NoncoDformists  to  have  their  funerals  cele- 
brated with  their  own  religious  rites  and  services  and  by  their  own 
ministers,  in  the  graveyards  of  the  Established  Church.  Sir  M.  Peto 
had  brought  in  a  Bill  with  this  object  in  the  preceding  session^  which 
had  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  underwent  considerable 
amendment,  and  it  was  the  Bill  so  amended  and  re-introduced  to 
which  he  now  sought  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
explained  the  nature  of  the  grievance  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy,  and  disclaimed  any  design  hostile  to  the  Esta- 
blished Chun:b,  his  only  object  being,  te  said,  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  second  reading  was  warmly  opposed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
who  was  followed  on  the  same  side  oy  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Newde- 
gate,  Mr.  Q.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Hunt.  Lord  Robert  argued  that  the 
alleged  grievance  was  confined  to  one  sect  of  Dissenters — the  Bap- 
tists—whose  children,  by  a  rigorous  interpretation  of  the  rubric, 
might  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  rule  of  exclusion ;  and 
he  contended  that,  while  the  grievance  was  small,  the  remedy  was 
large,  and  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  would  produce 
more  evils  than  it  would  remedy.  There  was,  be  said,  unconse- 
crated  ground  in  numerous  cemeteries,  aud  he  pointed  out  other 
limitations  of  the  area  of  the  grievance,  dwelling  upon  the  objec- 
tions to  which  the  measure  was  open,  and  upon  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  would,  in  his  opinion,  result  from  its  adoption. 

Sir  John  Tret^wmy  opposed  the  Bill  on  the  special  ground 
that  it  would  put  Dissenters  in  a  wrong  position  in  regard  to  Cnurch- 
rates.  At  present  their  allegation  was  that  they  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  expenditure  of  Church-rates,  but  if  this  Bill  was  passed 
they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  that  argument. 

Sir  Gkorge  Orey  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  though  he  could  not  approve  of  certain  provi- 
sions it  contained. 

The  Cranckllor  of  the  Exchequer,  remarking  in  the  outset  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  should  be  discussed  with  care  and  reserve, 
and  that  he  was  far  from  saying  that  the  courseof  proceed  inglost  year 
bound  the  House  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Bill,  said  he 
should  feel  the  greatest  hesitation  in  refusing  his  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  though  he  admitted  that  parts  of  it  were  open 
to  exceptions,  and  to  one  clause  in  particular  he  was  opposed.  But 
the  question  was  whether  it  contained  matter  for  usel'ul  legislation, 
and  whether  the  Dissenters  had  a  prinid  /ffci'e  ground  of  objection  to 
the  law  as  it  stood.     "  The  statement,"  continued  the  right  hon. 

gentleman,  "  which  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  delKit«,  that 
issenters,  under  the  present  law,  have  not  access  to  our  church- 
yards, has  been  objected  to  by  some  hon.  gentlemen.  Well,  in  all 
its  breadth,  I  am  not  prepared  to  support  that  statement,  because, 
as  I  understand,  Dissenters  have  access  to  our  churchyards  subject 
to  two  conditions — viz.,  subject,  first  of  all,  perhaps  to  the  condition 
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ofbeing baptized;  and,  secondly,  witliout  doubt,subjecttotliocondi> 
tion  of  having  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  read  over 
their  remains  by  the  appointed  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whatever  their  objection  either  to  that  service  or  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  as  a  whole  may  be.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  of  baptism,  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  clear  law  whether 
the  unbaptized  have  a  right  to  sepulture  in  the  parish  churchyard 
or  not.  If  they  have  not,  I  cannot  deny  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  question  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House,  whether  or 
not  the  law  should  be  altered  in  that  respect.  I  speak  now  simply 
of  sepulture,  and  not  of  religious  rites,  nor  do  I  presume  to  give  a 
very  confident  opinion  on  that  point.  But  the  other  point,  which 
is  subject  to  no  doubt  at  all,  is  one  on  which  I  venture  to  express 
a  very  confident  and  very  strong  opinion,  that  it  gives  the  Dis- 
senter some  title  to  come  before  this  House  and  ask  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law.  If  he  has  access  to  the  churchyard,  or  has  access 
to  it  subject  exclusively  and  absolutely  to  the  condition  of  having 
the  service  of  the  Church  read  over  his  remains,  I  confess  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  a  state  of  the  law  which  is  consistent  with 
those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  on  which  for  a  series 
of  years  our  legislation  has  been  based.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
sufficient  reason,  or,  indeed,  any  reoson  at  all,  why,  after  having 
granted,  and  most  properly  grunted,  to  the  entire  community  the 
power  of  profeaaing  and  practising  what  form  of  religion  they 
please  during  life,  you  should  say  to  themselves  or  their  relations 
when  they  are  dead,  '  We  will  at  the  last  lay  our  bands  upon  you, 
and  not  permit  you  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  where,  perhaps,  the  ashes  of  your  ancestors  repose,  or, 
at  ony  rate,  in  the  place  of  which  you  are  puriahioners,  unless  you 
appear  there  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  members 
of  that  Church,  hove  her  service  read  over  your  remains.'  That 
appears  to  me  au  inconsistency  and  anomaly  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  grievance."  On  these  grounds  he 
Bbould  vote  for  giving  the  Bill  a  fair  consideration  upon  its  merits 
by  approving  the  second  reading. 

The  House,  however,  came  to  a  difilerent  decision,  rejecting  the 
motion  by  221  to  96. 

Of  all  the  political  controversies  of  the  time,  that  of  Church- 
rates  appeared  to  present  the  most  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
after  many  years  of  struggle  to  be  as  remote  as  ever  from  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Of  the  possible  alternatives  which  the 
conditions  of  the  case  admitted,  there  was  none  which  was  not 
liable  to  serious  ohjectians.  To  retain  Church-rates,  to  abolish 
them,  or  to  adopt  a  substitute,  appeared  to  be  alike  impracticable 
or  unwise.  The  present  condition  of  things,— under  which  the 
obligation  of  making  a  rate  was  recognized  by  law,  yet  not  en- 
forceable ;  prescribed  as  a  duty,  yet  contingent  on  the  fluctuating 
and  precarious  vote  of  a  majority ;  oper.ative  in  one  parish,  invalid 
in   another;   imposed  this  year,  refused  the  next; — was  justly 
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regarded  es  anomaloua  and  intolerable.  The  simple  remedy  of 
almlitioa,  desiderated  by  Dissenters  and  by  others,  who  naturally 
wished  to  free  their  property  from  a  burden,  was  atrenaously 
resisted,  on  the  grounds  of  prescription  and  justice,  by  that  large 
and  influential  pa.rt  of  the  community  who  were  represented  by 
a  powerful  minority  in  the  Houae  of  Commons  ana  a  staunch 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  for  compromises  and  sub- 
stitutes, though  many  and  various  had  been  the  proposals,  no 
scheme  had  been  suggested  which  was  not  declared,  by  either 
the  one  party  or  the  other,  more  objectionable  than  the  existing 
system  with  all  its  evils  aud  anomalies.  Political  sagacity  was  at 
fault  to  discover  any  mode  of  escape  from  the  difGculties  of  the 
problem.  The  Government  cautiously  abstained  from  offering 
any  plan  of  their  own ;  but  such  caution  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  necessity  as  of  wisdom.  For  tho  Ministers  themselves  were 
for  from  being  unanimous  in  opinion  ;  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that 
any  Administration  which  could  be  formed  would  be  of  one  accord 
upon  the  question,  except  as  to  the  policy  of  leaving  it  undis- 
turbed. It  bad  consequently  been  made  an  open  question  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  cabmet ;  and  while  some  members  of  that 
body  and  holders  of  office  vot«d  annually  for  the  abolition  of  the 
rate,  others  in  the  same  situation  both  voted  and  spoke  against 
that  measure.  At  present  the  tendency  of  Parliamentary  support 
seemed  to,  be  inclining  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rate. 
In  1855  the  second  reading  of  tho  Bill  for  abolishing  the  rate 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  C!ommons  by  a  majority  of  28 ;  in 
1856  bv  43  ;  in  1858  by  53 ;  in  1859  by  74 ;  in  1860  by  29.  In 
1861,  the  votes  being  equal,  the  Bill  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker;  and  in  1862  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
one.  In  the  present  Session  Sir  John  Trelawny,  who  hod  for  so 
many  successive  years  brought  in  the  repealing  Bill,  again 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  it,  and  moved  the  second  reading  in 
a  tone  of  singular  moderation,  but  which  betokened  no  very 
sanguine  hope  of  a  prosperous  result.  Though  unchanged  in  his 
opinion,  he  avowed  himself  somewhat  weary  of  bis  annual  task, 
and  intimated  a  wish  that  some  other  hands  should  now  undertake 
the  office. 

There  was,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  little  novelty  in  the 
arguments  urged  on  either  side  in  this  debate.  In  favour  of  the 
repeal  it  was  contended  by  the  author  of  the  Bill  and  Sir  0. 
Douglas,  who  seconded  his  motion,  that  tbe  Church-rate,  so  long 
na  it  was  maintained,  would  be  a  perennial  source  of  grievance  and 
discontent,  and  a  cause  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to 
the  Establishment.  They  denied  that  the  question  at  issue  involved 
the  principle  of  a  National  Church.  According  to  the  law,  as 
declared  by  the  highest  authorities,  tbe  right  to  impose  a  Church- 
rate  depended  upon  the  act  of  a  majority  in  each  parish.  To 
stake  tbe  existence  of  the. Church  of  England  upon  the  right  to 
exact  this  impost,  was  to  place  it  on  the  most  narrow  and  precarious 
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basis.  Tte  Dissenters  objected  to  GhuTch-rates,  because  they 
contended  that  the  Church  had  no  right  to  tax  them  against  their 
will,  nor  would  they  consent  to  any  measure  which  appeared  to 
place  them  in  a  subsidiary  position  as  regarded  the  Church. 
Within  th^  laat  fifty  years  NonconformiBte  had  been  recognized 
by  law,  and  had  acquired  one  after  another  legal  rights,  which 
now  people  wondered  had  ever  been  denied  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  all  this  progress,  justice  was  still  incomplete. 
Church-rates  by  compulsion  still  formed  a  link  in  the  chain,  which 
the  present  century  bad  done  so  much  to  unloose,  and  complet« 
religious  equality  had  still  to  be  established. 

The  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  churches,  and  the  needful 
means  of  public  worship,  might,  if  the  Bill  should  pass,  be  safely 
left  to  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  had  within  the  last  thirty  years  raised  such 
prodigious  sums  for  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches 
throughout  the  countir. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  O.  Hardy,  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  Lord 
John  Manners,  that  the  issue  before  the  House  was,  whether  the 
Church  of  England  should  continue  to  be  the  Church  established 
by  law.  There  was  nothing  uiyust  or  intolerable  in  the  operation 
of  the  tax  upon  Dissenters.  In  this  country  there  had  always 
been  an  Established  Church,  and  Church-rates  had  been  levied 
for  1000  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  possessors  of  the  land,  and 
civil  advantages  resulted  from  an  estabushment  for  which  it  was 
fair  and  reasonable  that  all  should  pay.  As  to  a  compromise, 
every  oflFer  which  had  been  made  that  would  relieve  tender  con- 
sciences had  been  refused.  This  was  not  a  question  of  money; 
it  was  a  question  of  supremacy,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong 
that  we  should  have  a  State  establishment  at  alt.  Voluntary 
efforts  coald  not  he  relied  upon  for  sustaining  the  fabric  of  a 
church,  since  they  were  uncertain,  spasmodic,  requiring  stimu- 
lants ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  clergy,  already  great,  ought  not 
to  he  increased.  The  discord  and  heart-burnings  occasioned  by 
the  Church-rate  contests  were,  indeed,  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  was 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  there  had  of  late  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  and  acrimony  of  these  contests.  Never 
since  the  controversy  had  been  agitated  had  there  been  more 
Church-rates  levied  than  in  the  present  year.  The  declining 
Parliamentary  support  which  the  Bill  had  met  with  since  1858 
was  another  evidence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  public  mind  upon 
this  question.  Let  the  House  reject  this  Bill,  as  the  indispensable 
step  to  that  safe  and  temperate  improvement  which  all  admitted 
that  the  law  of  Church-rates  required. 

Occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  opposite 
views  thus  declared,  Sir  George  Grey  stated  the  course  which  he, 
as   an  individual  member  of  the  Government,   anxious   in   the 
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interests  of  the  EstabliBhed  Church  for  an  equitable  settlement  of 
this  controversy,  intended  to  adopt. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  there  had  been  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance attached  to  it  by  those  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  Church- 
rates,  and  by  those  who  were  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
system.  He  could  not  concur  with  those  who  went  the  length 
of  saying  that  Church-rates  were  an  intolerable  grievance ;  and, 
OQ  the  other  band,  he  could  not  think  that  the  principle  of  the 
Established  Church  was  at  all  connected  with  the  retention  of 
Church-rates.  It  was  unwise  in  the  friends  of  the  Church  to 
stake  its  existence  on  Church-rates.  The  great  difference  between 
the  existence  of  the  Church  and  the  maintenance  of  Church- 
rates  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  very  many  parts  of  the  country 
no  Church-rates  were  levieid.  In  many  of  the  large  and  populous 
parishes  Church-rates  had  practically  been  abolished,  so  that  about 
one-half  the  population  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  those 
rates.  They  had  been  abolished  in  moat  of  the  populous  towns  of 
the  kingdom.  He  asked  whether  the  principle  of  the  Established 
Church  had  been  weakened  in  those  places  ?  Again,  the  district 
churches,  which  had  risen  in  such  numbers  within  the  last  few 
years,  were  maintained  without  Church-rates.  Then  he  took  the 
case  of  Ireland.  He  asked  hon.  members  who  said  that  Church- 
rates  and  the  Established  Church  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  United  Church  stood  now  in  a  worse  position  than  it  did 
thirty-five  years  ago,  before  Church  cess  was  abolished  ?  Having 
said  so  much  on  that  point,  he  felt  hound  to  confess  that  it  was 
not  without  reluctance  he  was  about  to.  vote  for  a  Bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  Church-rates.  He  had  always  held  that  in 
those  parishes  where  for  many  years  there  had  been,  by  general 
consent  of  the  inhabitants,  a  small  rate  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  church,  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  say  that  no 
such  rate  should  be  levied  in  future.  This  brought  him  to  what 
was  called  a  compromise.  Some  hon.  members  seemed  to  think 
that  a  compromise  was  wholly  inadmissible,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  propose  it.  He  would  remind  hon.  members  that 
proposals  for  particular  exemptions  had  come  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  at  various  periods.  The  only  diflerence  was  this— that 
the  exemptions  generally  proposed  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  were  exemptions  to  oe  granted  on  special  application, 
stating  conscientious  objection,  or  that  the  party  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  while,  by  the  proposals  coming  from 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  present  system,  no  special  case  was 
obliged  to  be  made,  but  merely  a  simple  statement  from  the 
parties  wishing  to  be  exempted.  Holding  the  views  which  be  did 
on  the  subject,  he  should  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  felt  it  right  to  say  that  he  should  hold  himself 
at  liberty  to  abstain  from  voting  for  the  third  reading,  should 
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the  Bill  reach  that  etage,  and  in  the  mean  tima  no  modification 
had  been  introduced  wLich  would  reduce  the  measure  to  one  for 


the  abolition  of  compulsory  payment  of  Church-rates.  He  hoped 
a  system  would  he  adopted  under  which  Church-rates  might  be 
made  by  general  consent  even  in  those  places  where  they  had  long 
been  practically  abolished. 

Mr.  Walter  said,  that  looking  at  the  question  from  a  Church- 
man's point  of  view,  and  not  admitting  that  Church-rates  con- 
stituted any  grievance,  or  inflicted  any  injustice  on  Dissenters, 
he  believed  that  they  were  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Church, 
and  that  it  was  her  interest  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  thought  that 
a  Church  should  he  maintained  by  those  who  used  it,  and  that  a 
modified  system  of  pew-rents  would  be  the  best  substitute  for  the 
rate. 

The  debate  was  not  a  long  one,  though  it  took  place  in  a  very 
crowded  House ;  and  the  division,  whi^  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Bill,  was  anticipated  with  the  most  lively  interest.  It 
resulted  in  a  majority  of  10  against  the  second  reading,  the 
majority  being  285,  and  the  minority  275.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering  on  the  Conservative  side 
of  the  House. 

After  the  rejection  of  Sir  J.  Trelawny'n  Bill,  the  idea  of  a 
compromise  or  substitute  was  again  taken  up,  and  two  Bills  with 
this  object  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  of  these,  called  "  The  Church-rate  Commutation  Bill,"  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Newdegate,  who,  founding  his  scheme,  as  he 
stated,  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  late  Sir  H.  Peel,  embodied  in  bis 
measure  the  idea  of  imposing  the  burden,  not  upon  the  occupier, 
but  upon  the  land,  making  the  land  liable  to  the  obligation  of 
supporting  the  fabric  of  the  church.  Assuming  that  the  rato 
was  now  in  law  a  charge  upon  the  land,  he  sought  to  remove  the 
personal  liability  now  existing,  and  thus  to  relieve  Dissenters  from 
an  invidious  test.  The  Bill  also  contained  some  other  provisions, 
partly  founded  upon  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  Church-rates.  It  met,  however,  with  little  or  no 
support  from  any  party  in  the  House.  Sir  C.  Douglas  declared 
that  it  would  affiird  no  satisfaction  to  Dissenters,  and  moved  its 
rejection,  which  was  seconded  by  I-ord  Henley.  Sir  George  Grey 
gave  Mr.  Newdegate  credit  for  his  good  intentions,  and  for  some 
valuable  features  in  his  Bill,  but  he  feared  it  would  prove,  as  a 
working  measure,  impracticable.  One  or  two  valuable  provisions 
it  certainly  contained,  —  as,  for  example,  the  power  given  to 
landowners  to  discharge  their  property  from  any  Churoh-rate, 
and  the  exemption  of  parishes  where  the  rate  had  not  for 
a  certain  time  been  levied,  or  had  been  for  o  certain  time  re- 
fused. This  was  a  provision  which  must  find  its  place  in  any 
Bill  which  recognized  the  continuance  of  Church-rates.  But  its 
value  in  this  instance  was  lessened  by  the  clause  which  enabled 
parishes,   in'  certain   cases,   to  revive   Church-rates,   because  he 
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thought  it  better  that  where  the  tax  vas  put  an  end  to  at  all,  it 
should  be  permanently  extinguished.  The  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  charge  from  the  rate-payer  to 
the  owner.  Mr.  !N'ewdegate  proposed  a  uniform  charge  of  2d. 
in  the  pound,  and  that,  subject  to  the  exemption  of  certain 
parishes,  the  charge  should  be  levied  upon  property,  the  occupier 
being  called  upon  in  the  first  instance  to  pav  the  charge,  but 
being  entitled  to  deduct  it  from  his  rent,  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Now,  he  quite  admitted  that  Church-rates  were  a  charge  upon 
real  property,  but  too  much  had  been  made  of  the  argument  that, 
because  they  were  such  a  charge,  purchasers  paid  less  for  real 
property  than  if  Church-rates  did  not  exist.  The  fact  was  that 
the  tax  was  so  small  in  amount  that  it  did  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration. Then  the  Bill  proposed  to  bring  in  the  Oover- 
nore  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  in  several  capacities — to  make 
them  the  trustees  of  all  the  funds  that  would  be  raised  under  the 
Bill,  to  make  them  to  a  certain  extent  administrators  of  the  fund, 
and  also  a  judicial  tribunal,  for  they  were  to  sit  as  a  court  of 
appeal  to  decide  upon  every  minute  article  of  expenditure  to  which 
a  landowner  might  object.  He  presumed  that  this  was  proposed 
because,  as  the  vestry  would  be  constituted  as  before,  landowners, 
unless  they  were  also  occupiers,  would  not  be  represented  there, 
and  were,  therefore,  considered  entitled  to  an  appeal.  If  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  court  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, they  might  then  carry  the  case  before  the  Lords  Justices. 
But  all  this  sort  of  machinery  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
objects  which  were  in  view,  and  he  thought,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  do  well  not  to  press  this 
Bill  upon  the  House. 

Sir  Stafford  ?4^orthcx>te  enforced  this  recommendation,  while  he 
did  full  justice  to  the  motives  which  had  led  to  the  production  of 
the  Bill.  Upon  a  perusal  of  its  clauses,  some  of  which  were  of 
a  complicated  nature,  and  involved  questions  on  which  great 
differences  in  principle  would  be  found  to  exist,  it  seemed  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  Bill  could  pass  this  session,  and  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  the  mover  he  counselled  ita  withdi-awal.  Other  members 
urged  the  same  advice.  Mr.  Newdegate,  however,  felt  himself 
bound  to  those  he  represented,  forming  a  numerous  part  of  the 
community,  to  persevere  with  his  Bill,  which  he  was  willing,  if 
read  a  second  time,  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  A 
division  was  therefore  taken  on  the  second  reading,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  by  94  to  56. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Alcock,  who  proposed  a 
scheme  of  a  less  ambitious  character.  The  object  of  his  Bill  was 
simply  to  give  persons  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  Church- 
rates  of  their  particular  parish,  just  as  an  existing  law  allows 
the  redemption  of  the  land  tax.  At  present,  if  persons  wished 
to  redeem  the  Church-rates  of  their  parish,  it  would  be  necessary 
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for  them  to  obtain  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  He  proposed 
that  application  from  such  perEona  should  be  made  to  Commis* 
Bionere,  to  whom  muat  be  given  a  very  considerable  discretion, 
as  the;  were  to  be  the  arbitrators  or  judges  in  respect  to  the  sum 
which  oogbt  to  be  paid  for  the  redemption. 

Ur.  Xewdegate  objected  to  this  Bill,  which,  he  thought,  con- 
ferred  larger  powers  of  dealing  with  property  than  the  House 
ought  to  sanction.  Sir  George  Orey  considered  that  some  material 
alterations  in  the  Bill  would  be  required  in  Committee,  but  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  second  reading.  The  House,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  rejected  the  measure  by  81  to  72. 

Another  Kll,  called  "The  Church-rates  Recovery  Bill,"  of 
which  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  was  the  proposer,  was  allowed  to  be 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  near  the  end'of  the  Session,  but 
was  speedily  withdrawn. 

A  measure  of  considerable  importance,  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing the  resources  of  the  Established  Church  by  increasing  the 
valne  of  small  benefices,  was  introduced  early  in  this  Session  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  deserves  notice  as  a  good  example  of 
what  ma.y  be  done  to  supply  the  increasing  needs  of  the  Church 
by  means  of  an  improved  administration  of  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
The  object  of  Lord  Weatbury's  scheme  was  to  convert  part  of  the 
Crown  s  right  of  patronage  into  money,  which  should  be  employed 
to  augment  the  value  of  the  benefices.  It  was  stated,  both  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  noble  lords  who  had  held  that 
office  before  him,  that  the  presentation  to  the  numerous  small 
livings  in  his  gift  waa  a  very  irksome  and  perplexing  part  of  his 
duty,  while  the  bestowal  of  the  Ltl'endowed  oenefice  was  too  often 
no  kindness  to  the  presentee.  Some  of  these  miscalled  "  livings  " 
were  situated  in  remot«  parts  of  the  country,  and  showed  by  tneir 
neglected  condition  the  want  of  that  attention  and  supervision 
which  was  generally  afforded  by  landed  proprietors  holding  the 
advowson  in  their  own  hands.  The  object  chiefly  aimed  at  in 
framing  the  scheme  was  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  right  of 
patronage  from  the  hands  of  the  Crown  to  those  of  the  land- 
owners, and  thereby  to  secure  to  the  Church  and  the  interests 
connected  with  it  the  support  and  assistance  of  those  most  con- 
cerned in  the  welfare  of  the  parish.  The  number  of  benefices  to 
which  the  measure  would  apply  was  320,  which  were  those  of  the 
smallest  value  in  the  Chancellor's  gift. 

The  machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  augmentation  was  to 
he  effected,  was  fullv  prescribed  by  the  Bill,  and  was  explained 
by  the  Lord  ChanceUor ;  but  as  it  was  somewhat  complex  and 
intricate,  be  expressed  his  desire  that  the  Bill  should,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  its  ulterior  stages,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
This  was  done,  and  some  material  alterations  in  the  working  of 
the  plan  were  adopted, — the  principle,  however,  and  the  number 
of  livings  to  be  fleeted,  remaining  unaltered.  The  Bill  having 
passed  through  the  Upper  House,  with  general  assent  from  both 
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the  temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  was  introduced  into  the  Honee 
of  Commons  in  its  amondea  shape  by  Lord  Palmerston,  with  a 
strong  recommendation  in  its  favour.  It  met  on  the  whole  with 
a  very  favourable  reception ;  but  the  approval  was  not  unanimous, 
—  some  members  objecting  to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  as 
tending  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  system  of  buying  and 
selling  livings,  which  on  religious  grounds  tbey  deemed  highly 
objectionable.  It  was  further  argued  by  the  objectors,  that  the 
Bill  was  vicious  in  itaelf,  as  converting  public  property,  which  was 
held  in  trust,  into  private  property,  and  multiplying  to  a  hurttiil 
extent  the  number  of  private  patrons.  To  these  objections  it  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Walpole,  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was,  by  a 
legitimate  transfer  of  a  right  of  property,  to  increase  the  value  of 
livings,  BO  as  to  ebable  the  incumbents  better  to  discharge  their 
duties.  A  great  boon  was  thereby  conferred  upon  the  whole 
community,  without  the  violation  of  any  great  principle.  He 
doubted  whether  the  right  of  patronage  was  not  better  placed  in 
private  hands,  than  where  it  might  be  made  an  instrument  of 
political  influence. 

The  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  very  large  majority, 
and  speedily  became  a  law. 

The  effect  of  some  recent  publications  in  theology,  and  of 
controversies  as  to  the  freedom  of  opinion  to  be  allowed  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  t«sts  required  from  persons  entering 
into  Holy  Orders,  and  which  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appeu 
for  solution  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  law,  was  not 
unfelt  withiB  the  walls  of  Parliament,  where  every  movement  of 
popular  opinion  is  usually  reflected.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  policy  and  obligations  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  became  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  topic  of  discussion  in  both  Houses. 
It  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  two  shapes :— first,  in  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  Act,  which  Mr.  Buxton 
invited  the  Legislature  to  affirm  by  Besolution  the  policy  of  relax- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bouverie,  the  object  of  which  was  to  relieve  certain  classes  of 

Persons  from  the  obligations  which  the  Act  of  Charles  11.  irapoaed. 
a  bringing  forward  bis  motion,  Mr.  Buxton  stated  his  views  as  to 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm  in  a  temperate  and 
thoughtful  speech. 

The  motion,  he  said,  was  not  brought  forward  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  the  Church  of  England.  The  question  was,  whether  a  re- 
laxation of  the  subscription  would  injure  or  benefit  the  Church, 
and  he  cited  the  opinions  of  clerfmnen  in  favour  of  the  change. 
Not  representing  any  school  of  the  Church,  bis  main  object  was 
to  relieve  the  clergy  from  what  many  of  them  felt  to  be  a  grievous 
burden.  He  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  Prayer  Book,  but  it 
contained  some  thinf^  to  which  reasonable  men  might  con- 
scientiously be  unwilling  to  ^ve  their  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent;  and  even  in   the   Thirty-nine  Articles  there  were  ex- 
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preseiona  that  had  created  great  coiitrover87  and  dissenaioQ ;  it 
was  only  to  the  essential  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  that 
a  general  assent  could  be  expected ;  and  if  Subscription  were  done 
away,  it  would  be  understood  that  nothing  more  was  required 
than  a  general  conformity  to  those  fundamental  doctrines.  He 
discuased  the  objections  which  be  auticipated  to  his  Resolution, 
and,  denying  that  the  proposed  change  could  be  regarded  as 
revolutionary,  he  suggested  reasons  why  it  would  act  as  a  safe  and 
salutary  measure  of  reform,  which  would  restore  to  the  Church 
the  liberty  it  enjoyed  in  its  most  glorious  days.  He  stated  the 
great  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  graduates  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  who  came  up  for  ordination,  and  he  was  assured,  he 
said,  that  many  persons  were  debarred  from  taking  orders  solely 
by  the  necessity  of  subscription. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that,  while  the  minds  of  men  were 
ranging  freely  over  every  other  region  of  thought,  one  great 
field  of  truth  should  be  tabooed,  and  tabooed  to  those  very  men 
who  were  to  be  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people.  Why,  the 
clergy  ought  to  lead  the  religious  thought  of  the  age.  They 
ought  to  be  ever  widening  and  deepening  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  in  Christian  truth,  but  the  tendency  of  those  restrictions 
was  to  hold  tbem  in,  and  force  them  to  follow  with  timid  steps 
far  behind  the  public  intelligence.  That  was  not  the  true  position 
in  which  the  Church  should  stand,  and  the  danger  was  that  it 
might  thus  become  severed  from  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 
The  truth  was  that,  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  causes  that  had 
been  tried,  and  the  judgments  that  had  been  delivered,  the  sub- 
scriptions had  becomo  far  more  stringent  than  formerly.  Tbe 
doctrines  of  the  Church  had  unhappily  grown  more  precisely 
definite ;    and  meanwhile,   men's  minds  had   been  learning   far 

Cter  daring  in  dealing  with  truth,  and  uniformity  of  belief  had 
me  every  day  less  possible.  Be  that  good  or  evil,  no  folly 
could  be  greater  than  that  of  trying  to  stay  that  stir  of  nund  with 
such  wretched  barriers  as  these.  If  the  Church  still  required 
from  young  men  such  an  abnegation  of  all  mental  freedom,  the 
worthiest  would  be  the  first  to  shrink  from  such  a  degrading 
bondage.  Now  the  cry— the  stale  and  shallow  cry — would  doubt- 
leea  be  raised  of '  The  Church  in  danger.'  It  was  wonderiiil  how 
those  who  boasted  to  be  the  friends  of  tbe  Church  could  think  so 
ill  of  her  as  to  fancy  that,  were  she  not  fenced  in  here,  and  shored 
up  there,  she  would  totter  to  her  fall.  During  our  own  time  it 
seemed  to  him  she  had  been  growing,  and  was  still  growing, 
more  powerful,  more  beneficent,  and  more  beloved.  To  her  might 
be  applied  the  words  of  the  poet : — 


Pnce  ftnd  truth,  her  ctmree  portenib,' 

And  yet  there  was  danger  to  the  Church.     Two  policies  were 
a  2  l..(HVMC 
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open  to  her — if  she  chose  to  be,  cot  national,  but  narrow  and 
sectarian;  if  she  drove  from  her  the  intellect  of  the  age;  if  ahe 
stubbornly  withstood  all  progress,  all  reform ;  if  she  met  the 
irresistible  advance  of  the  human  mind,  the  inevitable  growth  of 
religious  opinion,  the  novelties  of  speculation,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  not  with  strong  and  gentle  reasoning,  but  with  paroxysms 
of  fear  and  rage  ;  if  she  displayed  that,  which  was  of  all  things 
the  most  pitiful,  the  longing  to  persecute  without  the  power, 
then,  indeed,  the  day  might  come  when,  alienated  from  all  that 
was  most  profound  in  thought  and  most  generous  in  feeling,  she 
might  find  herself  forsaken  and  spumed  by  the  English  people. 
A  far  other  career,  he  believed,  was  before  her.  Let  men  of  mind 
find  with  her  a  welcome  and  a  home ;  let  her  open  her  gates 
wider,  and  shake  off  the  bonds  that  cramped  her ;  let  her  move 
onward  with  the  age,  and  lead  the  van  of  its  religious  thought ; 
let  her  deal  tenderly  with  error,  and  grapple  boldly  with  truth ; 
and  let  her  ministers  be  still  foremost  in  every  work  of  mercy  ;  — 
in  short,  instead  of  trusting  to  outward  props,  the  handiwork  of 
men,  let  her  grow  ever  more  glorious  within,  more  pure,  more 
noble,  more  profound,— then  tney  need  not  doubt  that  their 
children's  children  would  still  cleave  to  the  Church,  which  their 
fathers  founded  and  sealed  with  their  blood  in  the  great  days 
of  old." 

Mr.  M.  MiLMEs  moved  an  amendment,  limiting  the  Besolution 
to  the  Subscription  to  the  Prayer  Book.  He  did  not  see,  he  said, 
that  the  taking  away  Subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  in  any  degree  extend  the  spirit  of  toleration. 
The  Articles  were  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  taking  away  sub- 
Bcription  to  them  would,  in  a  great  degree,  impair  the  validity  of 
that  law,  and  establish  an  unwritten  law — that  of  public  opinion. 
The  Articles  admitted  of  large  interpretation  by  judicial  minds, 
which  would  not  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  persecution.  His 
objection  did  not  apply  to  the  other  part  of  the  Resolution,  to 
which  he  gave  his  support. 

Sir  Q.  Geey  said  he  wished  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
stating  the  course  which  the  Oovemment  were  prepared  to  take 
upon  this  important  question.  They  were  of  opinion  that  it  woidd 
be  inexpedient  for  the  House  to  give  ita  assent  either  to  the 
original  motion  or  the  amendment.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  Government  considered  the  law  to  be 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  ought  not  to  be  altered,  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Buxton  proposed  that 
subscription  "ought  to  be  relaxed;"  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Milnes 
had  specified  to  what  extent  the  relaxation  ought  to  be  carried. 
He  understood  that  Mr.  Buxton  was  of  opinion  that  all  subscrip- 
tion should  be  abolished.  After  pointing  out  cases  where  the 
existing  law  imposed,  he  thought,  unnecessary  burdens,  and 
where  it  would  be  expedient  to  simplify  it,  he  remarked  that 
the  Besolution  would  tend  to  create  uncertainty,  and  raise  false 
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expectations.  A  change  of  this  kind  aliould  not  be  made  without 
the  most  carefnl  inquiry  into  the  whole  Bubject.  He  did  not  eay 
how  alterations  were  to  be  made,  but  a  change  would  be  inex- 
pedient, more  especially  at  the  present  time,  without  the  fullest 
inquiry  by  men  in  whom  the  Church  had  entire  confidence. 
The  course  the  Oovemment  proposed  to  take  upon  the  motion 
was — if  the  amendment  were  not  pressed — to  move  the  previous 
qneetion.  This  would  imply,  that  they  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  consider  the  question  of  Subscription,  bo  that  the  securities  of 
the  Church  might  not  be  weakened. 

Mr.  Milnee  thereupon  withdrew  his  amendment,  aq^  Sir  G.  Grey 
moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  TValpolb,  after  observing  that  he  should  have  preferred 
to  have  had  the  Besolution  directly  negatived,  advertM  to  the 
opinions  which  had  been  connected  with  the  question  of  Subscrip- 
tion by  writers  who  advocated  '\\s  abolition, — opinions  which  went 
much  further  than  either  Mr.  Buxton  or  Mr.  Milnes  was  disposed 
to  «o.  He  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  withdrawing,  by  the  abolition 
of  Subscription,  the  only  real  guarantee  of  doctrine,  and  denied 
that  Subscription  was  the  cause  that  kept  away  candidates  for 
ordination,  pointing  out  other  cauBes.  Before  the  laws  of  Sub- 
scription were  altered,  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  passed, 
and  the  purposes  they  were  to  accomplish,  should  be  carefully 
considered.  The  OoTemment  had  not  stated  clearly  what  they 
intended  to  do ;  but,  believing  that  their  intention  was  to  negative 
the  Resolution,  he  thought  the  House  would  do  well  to  leave  it 
to  them  to  consider  deliberately  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  make  any  proposition,  and  to  state  what  that  proposition 
should  be. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  remarking  that  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Government  seemed  to  have  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  House,  commended  the  moderation  of 
Mr.  Buxton,  especially  in  not  contending  for  the  unfettered  liberty 
of  the  clergy,  making  them  sole  arbiters  of  what  they  were  to 
teach;  it  would  be  better,  he  said,  to  break  down  at  once  the 
fabric  of  the  National  Church  altogether.  He  proceeded  to  review 
the  arguments  against  Subscription,  which  had,  he  thought,  on 
the  whole,  worked  well,  and  given  vigour  of  action  to  the  Church, 
the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Articles  forming  one  harmonious  and 
consistent  whole.  He  denied  that  the  system  of  Subscription  was 
the  cause  of  the  paucity  of  candidates  for  ordination.  The  number 
of  perversions  to  the  Bomish  Church  among  the  English  clergy 
had  destroyed  confidence  in  the  young,  and  created  a  violent 
reaction,  presenting  a  strong  discouragement  to  tender  minds. 
"With  regard  to  the  question  before  the  House,  Sir  G.  Grey  had 
said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  CKivemment  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  Subscription  was  capable  of 
improvement ;  it  was,  therefore,  prudent  not  to  meet  the  motion 
with  a  direct  negative.     The  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
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take  npoQ  themselyea  to  propose  any  chan^,  but  to  leave  it  open 
to  consideration  whether  some  improvement  was  not  desirable,  in 
bonAjidf  concurrence  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  B.  Johnstone,  speaking  from  recent  experience  at  the 
University,  asserted,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  young  mea 
were  deterred  from  taking  Holy  Orders  on  account  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  Subscription.  He  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  trust 
to  law ;  that  there  must  be  tests,  and  rind  tests ;  but  all  that  was 
asked  was  a  relaxation  of  the  present  Subscription.  At  present 
the  Church  of  England  incurred  the  danger  of  losing  its  hold  od 
the  educated  mind  of  the  country.  The  Subscription  had  been 
imposed  by  Parliament,  which  was,  therefore,  the  most  appropriate 
authority  to  relax  its  rigidity. 

Lord  It.  Cecil  said  he  could  not  understand  the  scruples  of  the 
young  men  who  had  been  referred  to,  unless,  as'be  believed,  the 
objection  was  not  to  Subscription  to  the  Articles,  but  to  the  Articles 
tberaselves,  against  which  there  was  a  movement.  If  the  concession 
asked  for  were  made,  there  would  be  further  demands  hereafter. 
Mr.  B.  Johnstone  had  said  that  the  reason  why  Subscription  to 
the  Articles  was  more  burdensome  now  than  it  had  been  during 
the  last  200  years  was,  that  this  was  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  trials. 
Ecclesiastical  trials  were  not  produced  by  subscriptionB,  nor  would 
the  abolition  of  subscriptions  put  an  end  to  such  trials.  But  no 
doubt  the  hon.  gentleman  painted  to  the  real  source  of  the  evil. 
If  they  wanted  to  attract  to  the  Church  the  young  men  who  now 
declined  it,  they  must  get  rid  of  the  law  under  which  these  trials 
were  held.  The  foundations  of  faith  were  shaken,  and  men's 
minds  were  casting  about  for  something  to  believe.  It  was  on 
that  account,  as  much  as  on  any  other,  that  difficulty  had  been 
found  in  introducing  the  higher  intellects  of  the  day  into  the 
service  of  the  Church;  and,  if  they  wanted  to  remove  that  difficulty, 
they  must  go  much  further  than  this  motion.  They  must  abolish 
not  only  Subscription,  but  all  the  legal  penalties  for  heresy.  They 
must  open  wide  the  gates  of  the  Church,  and  let  into  it  every 
species  of  believer.  Thev  must  close  the  doors  to  none.  The  day 
was  past  when  they  could  keep  out  the  Unitarian  and  let  in  the 
Calvinist.  It  was  now  a  question  of  all  the  deepest  and  widest 
elements  of  their  faith,  and  if  they  wished  to  remove  the  grievances 
which  had  arisen,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  admit 
each  man  to  the  pulpit  to  preach,  not  what  his  Church  maintained, 
but  precisely  what  he  liked,  to  the  congregation.  That  he  ap- 
prehended to  be  the  real  grievance ;  that  ne  believed  was  the 
only  remedy.  It  was  said  that  the  forms  of  Subscription  were  a 
tyranny.  He  believed  that  they  were  a  safeguard  against  tyranny. 
The  mover  of  this  Besolution  forgot  that  if  you  took  away  the 
test»  which  existed  by  law,  the  officers  of  the  Church  would  take 
measures  to  protect  themselves.  The  Bishops  could  refuse  ordina- 
tion  to  any  man  they  liked.  They  could  close  the  doors  of  the 
Church  as  narrowly  as  thoy  pleased.     Hitherto  they  had  abetaincd 
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from  taking  such  a  course ;  but  as  soon  as  the  legal  guarantee  was 
gone,  and  they  knew  tbat  the  necessity  for  ordination  was  the 
only  check  which  prevented  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  being 
occupied  by  persons  who  absolutely  disagreed  with  its  doctrines, 
they  would  set  up  checks  aod  tests  of  their  own  far  more  rigid 
than  those  which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish. 

The  feeling  which  had  grown  up  in  the  present  day  against 
these  tests  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  settled  or  permanent  one. 
For  two  centuries  these  tests  had  been  cheerfully  and  honestly 
subscribed  by  successive  generations  of  clergymen.  And  from 
the  fact  that  for  200  years  the  Church  had  flourished  under  the 
system  which  they  desired  to  abolish,  could  they  not  dr^w  the 
concloBion  that  the  present  melancholy  state  of  things  was  only 
transitory  P  However  bad  it  was,  however  disgraceful  it  might 
seem,  however  -much  they  might  desire  to  remedy  it,  there  was, 
it  seemed  to  him,  ample  comfort  in  the  facta  before  them.  Thej 
knew  that  human  nature  did  not  change  so  much,  that  the  spirit 
which  had  reigned  before  would  reign  again,  and  that  in  future, 
as  in  pest  years,  they  would  see  men  of  deep  piety  and  fervent 
devotion  able  to  spend  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  able  to  aC'Cept  these  tests  without  reluctance, 
and  without  the  slightest  tampering  with  their  consciences,  just 
as  they  had  been  able  to  do  through  the  years  which  hod  been 
the  glory  and  the  fame  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  it  was  contemplated  two  centuries  ago  that 
there  should  be  a  standard  of  religious  truth  established  by  the 
State;  but  we  were  now  to  have  a  now  system,  which  was  to 
bring  on  a  state  of  aSairs  more  comprehensive.  But  he  doubted 
whether  this  was  a  sound  system.  A  Church  might  be  so  com- 
prehensive that  nobody  knew  what  it  comprehended.  There  was 
nothing  new  and  nothing  alarming  in  the  periodical  appearance 
of  a  particular  branch  of  literature,  to  render  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  alteration  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  There 
was  nothing  in  this  phase  of  opinion  that  required  Parliament  to 
revise  the  great  title-deed  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  not 
heard  any  argument  against  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the 
Church  of  England;  and  how  could  we  have  a  Church  without  a 
Creed,  Formularies,  and  Articles  ?  If  there  was  to  be  a  Church, 
it  must  have  symbols  of  union  among  those  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  it.  He  believed  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
course  recommended  by  Mr.  Buxton ;  but  if  the  House  was 
of  opinion  that  the  title-deed  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  revised, 
the  inquiry  should  not  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  should  come  from  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church — the 
Queen,  by  a  Royal  Commission.  But  he  preferred  to  stand  as  we 
were. 

The  previous  question  having  been  put  and  carried  in  the 
negative,  Mr.  Buxton's  Resolution  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  which  Mr.  E.  F.  Bouverie  obtained  leave 
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to  introduce,  was  to  repeal  a  particular  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uni-' 
formity,  which  required  several  elasBes  of  persons  to  make  a 
declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
aud  which  operated  as  a  barrier  against  Nonconformists,  otherwise 
qualified  to  obtain  fellowshipa  and  other  academical  rewards  at  the 
Universities. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  "W.  Heathcote, 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  It  was  objected  to  as  inTolving  the 
principle,  that  the  government  of  the  Universities  and  CoUeges 
and  the  endowments  might  be  acquired  and  held  by  persona  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  which  principle  had  been 
twice  deliberately  considered  by  the  House  and  negatived.  If 
this  alteration  was  made,  eveir  member  of  the  Universities  might 
have  his  own  religion  or  no  religion  at  oil,  and  the  very  foundation 
of  those  institutions  would  be  shaken. 

Lord  Stanley  supported  the  motion,  believing  that  there  would 
be  left  ample  security,  after  this  l«at  bad  been  abolished,  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Universities.  Lord  Palmerston 
expressed  a  reserved  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  which 
he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  support,  but  he  thought  that  full 
time  ought  to  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill  after  a  division  of  157  in  its 
favour  against  135,  but  no  practical  result  followed  its  introduc- 
tion. Towards  the  end  of  June,  Mr.  Bouverie  finding,  as  be 
said,  no  prospect  of  obtaining  sufficient  time  for  the  consideration 
of  his  Bill— which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  threatened  with 
serious  opposition,  petitions  from  both  Universities  having  been 
presented  against  it — requested  leave  to  withdraw  it  for  the  present 
year,  with  the  intention  of  introducing  it  anew  earlv  in  the 
ensuing  Session.  After  a  protest  against  the  principle  of  the 
measure  from  Mr.  Walpole  and  Sir  W,  Heathcote,  it  was  accord- 
ing^ withdrawn. 

Upon  another  motion  made  by  Lord  Ebury  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  favour  of  altering  the  Act  of  Uniformity  by  repealing 
the  clause  which  required  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  a  declaration  of  tbeir  assent  and  consent  to  every  thing 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion took  place.  It  was  argued  by  Lord  Ebury  that  the  law  in 
its  present  Btat«  was  neither  a  benefit  nor  a  safeguard  to  the 
Church,  but  pressed  heavily  on  the  consciences  of  many  who  had 
subscribed  to  the  declaration,  and  prevented  many  hundreds  of 
young  men  from  entering  the  clerical  profession.  In  laying  his 
case  in  favour  of  a  diminution  of  the  tests  now  exacted  before  their 
lordships,  the  noble  lord  said,  he  thought  he  could  not  better 
describe  the  system  which  he  desired  to  modify,  than  to  trace  a 
candidate  for  Orders  at  the  University  of  Oxford  through  bis 
career  of  oaths,  affirmations,  and  subscriptions,  from  his  taking  his 
Master's  degree  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  Upon  taking  his  Master's 
degree,  he  must  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  according  to 
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the  enactments  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  Three 
Artides  of  the  36th  Canon,  the  first  of  which  is  the  oath  of  alle- 
^ance  and  supremacr ;  the  second,  a  declaration  that  the  Prayer 
Book  does  not  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God ; 
the  third,  that  every  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God.  Having  complied  with  these  forms,  he 
became,  if  otherwise  eligible,  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  proceeded  to 
the  bishop  for  ordination  as  deacon,  possibly,  only  a  few  days 
after,  when  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  whole  of  these  decla- 
rations over  again,  with  the  addition  of  another — the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance  required  by  the  1st  of  Elizabeth.  By 
this  time  they  might  have  supposed  that  this  candidate  for  the 
ministry  might  be  entitled  to  be  considered  a  safe  man.  Not  so, 
however ;  for  so  jealously  did  the  Church  guard  the  portals  of  its 
ministry  from  the  possibility  of  even  the  slightest  entrance  of 
error,  that  when,  probably,  the  following  year,  he  asked  for 
Priest's  Orders,  the  whole  of  these  declarations  and  subscriptions 
had  again  to  be  gone  through  before  he  could  obtain  bis  wishes ; 
and,  not  content  with  this,  lest  any  slippery  heterodox  fish  should 
escape  through  the  meshes  of  this  orthodox  net,  should  he  obtain 
a  benefice,  again  must  the  whole  ceremony  be  performed,  with  two 
additional  declarations  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  Charles  II. — one, 
that  he  would  conform  to  the  Lttur^  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  other,  that  he  gives  his  unfeigned  assent  to  all  and  every  thing 
contained  in  and  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and, 
whenever,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  moved  from  one 
living  to  another,  the  same  series  of  oaths,  declarations,  and  sub- 
scriptions must  be  renewed,  so  that,  however  faithfully  he  might 
have  delivered  the  Onepel  message,  nothing  but  the  grim  hand  of 
death  itself  could  free  him  from  the  requirements  of  the  law.  He 
remembered  now,  however,  that  so  far  from  having  over-stated  the 
case  be  hod  uuder-stated  it,  for  he  had  omitted  two  oaths,  one  of 
canonical  obedience  to  the  bishop,  the  other  against  simony,  which 
must  he  added  to  this  intricate  list,  not  to  mention  a  string  of 
queries,  involving  subjects  of  a  like  nature,  put  by  the  bishop  to 
the  candidate  and  responded  to  in  terms  prescribe  by  authority. 
Thus,  then,  they  had  six  declarations  of  assent  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  seven  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  nine  assents  to 
the  Articles,  besides  the  other  oaths.  This  was  swearing  with  a 
vengeance,  exacfed  of  those  who  were  the  ^ile  of  morality  and 
religion  in  the  community.  If  Parliament  should  assent  to  his 
proposal,  and  repeal  the  obnoxious  clause  of  the  Act  of  1662,  there 
would  remain  still  required  by  law  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  a  subscription  to  the  Articles  in  the  terms  of  the  13th 
of  Elizabeth,  and  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy 
required  by  the  Act  of  Charles  II. ;  and  he  thought,  if  these 
declarations  and  subscriptions  were  required  once  in  a  clergyman's 
life,  all  would  be  performed  which  the  most  timid  need  require.  If 
the  present  system  of  subscriptions  hod  been  merely  redundant 
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iiiid  uBelesa,  he  should  not  have  troubled  their  lordships  on  this 
occasion ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  was  at  this  time  reading  the 
Church  in  pieces  and  steadily  undenninine  her  foundations,  and 
when  the  country  was  scandalized  at  the  signt  of  men,  all  making 
the  same  solemn  asseverations,  yet  preaching  antagonistic  doctrines 
and  mutually  casting  imputations  at  one  another,  it  was  high 
time  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  maintaining  these  stringent  tests, 
which,  while  they  kept  great  numbers  of  conscientious  men  out  of 
the  pole  of  the  Church,  had  produced  within  her  fold  neither 
peace  nor  unity,  nor  even  a  barren  uniformity  of  doctrine. 

The  motion  was  opposed  on  various  grounds.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  took  the  lead,  did  not  deny  that  the  declara- 
tions now  required  might  be  simplified,  but  the  real  point  at  issue 
was,  whether  clerical  subscriptions  should  he  required,  or  not,  to  her 
doctrines?  The  terms  of  Subscription  required  a  clei^yman  to 
declare  bis  assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the 
Prayer  Book ;  but  there  was  good  reason  for  b^ieving,  with  many 
learned  and  distinguished  divines,  that,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  Subscription  was  merely  a  subscription  to  the  use 
of  the  Liturgy.  No  one,  it  was  true,  with  a  safe  conscience,  could 
use  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  without  believing  it;  and 
here  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  proposed  change 
could  give  any  real  relief  to  a  well-informed  conscience.  If  a 
clergyman  promised  to  "  conform  "  to  the  Liturgy,  he  must  mean, 
of  course,  not  only  that  he  would  read  it,  but  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  Divine  truth.  He  could  not  conform  to  it  in  any  other  sense, 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  read  that  which  he 
did  not  believe.  The  declaration  had  been  in  force  for  200  years, 
yet  it  was  only  within  a  very  recent  time  that  the  paucity  of  can- 
didates for  Holy  Orders  had  been  experienced.  There  were  other 
causes  which  would  account  for  this  circumstance :  such  as  the 
alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  this  and  other  professions  which 
had  taken  place,  and  the  opening  of  new  careers  in  commercial 
and  other  pursuits.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  that  in  the 
present  instance  relief  was  called  for,  or  that  it  would  be  afforded 
by  the  proposal  now  made. 

Similar  grounds  of  objection  were  taken  by  the  other  peers  who 
opposed  Lord  Ehury.  Lord  Lyttelton  thought  they  should  look 
into  the  purpose  with  which  the  present  alteration  was  proposed, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  question.  After  the  experience  which  they  hod 
of  the  latitude  of  opinion  which  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  poasessed,  and  when  they  knew  that  many  of  the  clergy 
conformed  to  the  Church  while  holding  opinions  quite  different 
from  her  teaching,  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the 
alteration  proposed. 

The  Bishop  of  OxpoBn  took  a  distinction  between  the  decla- 
ration which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  and  the  declaration  which 
would  still  remain  in  force  if  this  were  removed.     The  one  implied 
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an  intellectual,  moral,  and  believing  assent  to  tbose  formularies, 
-which  the  other  only  undertook  that  the  recipient  should  use.  To 
take  away  the  former  at  the  present  time  would  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  a  man  might  satisfy  the  Church,  provided  he  undertook 
to  conform  to  the  outward  ritual,  while  in  Lis  heart  he  was  at 
liberty  to  deny  its  truth.  If  there  was  any  danger  more  than 
another  now  threatening  the  Church,  it  was  the  notion  that  men 
might  safely  and  honourably  undertake  the  responsibility  of  re- 
maining in  her  communion,  that  they  might  minister  in  her 
congregations,  and  read  her  Liturgy  and  Psalms,  while  thfry 
disbelieved  her  doctrines.  While,  therefore,  he  thought  that  all 
subscriptions  were  in  themselves  a  great  misfortune,  and  while,  if 
they  were  now  to  be  enacted  de  now,  he  would  not  adopt  them, 
yet  when  he  was  asked  Co  make  this  particular  alteration,  because 
the  tendency  of  this  declaration  was  to  keep  conacientioua  men  out 
of  the  Church,  he  must  express  his  conviction,  that  its  removal 
would  not  add  one  conscientious  man  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  leave  others  free,  as  they  might 
suppose,  no  longer  to  believe  with  their  hearts  what  they  spoke 
with  their  tongues. 

The  Bishop  of  London  supported  the  motion,  believing  that  the 
declaration  in  question  was  not  only  useless,  but  mischievous.  It 
hod  been  his  lot  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  persons  who  experi- 
enced the  difficulties  which  this  declaration  offered  to  some  con- 
scientious minds.  For  his  own  part,  in  explaining  the  declaration 
to  any  of  bis  clergy,  he  would  gladly  adopt  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  most  rev.  Primate,  and  impress  on  them  that  all  that 
was  really  required  was,  that  they  should  be  able  honestly  and  con- 
scientiuusly  to  use  the  Iiiturgy.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  on  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  certain  words  had  crept  into  the  declaration,  which 
to  men  of  scrupulous  consciences  had  the  appearance  of  meaning 
more  than  that.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  declara- 
tions should  be  couched  in  the  most  explicit  language,  so  that  no 
one  should  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  thoir  meaning. 
Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  they  ought 
to  be  cautious  in  their  dealings  with  young  men  seeking  to  enter 
the  Church.  He  knew  that  there  was  an  unwillingness  on  their 
part  to  bind  themselves  more  than  was  necessary,  and  therefore  it 
was  desirable  to  tell  them  exactly  what  was  required  from  them ; 
and  that  the  words  employed  should  stand  in  need  of  no  casuistry 
to  explain  their  meaning.  Of  course,  the  great  mass  were  not 
troubled  with  any  such  scruples ;  but  earnest  men  were  often  the 
most  troubled  about  these  things,  and  if  any  persons  of  that  de- 
scription were  prevented  from  approaching  or  remaining  in  the 
Church,  or  were  made,  after  ordination,  to  look  back  as  if  they  had 
made  some  mistake  in  using  the  words  which  the  noble  lord  pro- 
posed to  abrogate,  that  in  itself  constituted  a  strong  argument  for 
their  removal.  The  declaration  was  unnecessary  for  another  rea- 
son than  that  he  had  already  given.     A  person  might  attain  the 
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highest  emineace  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  exercise  the 
greatest  influence,  without  ever  being  called  to  make  this  declara- 
tion. He  had  held  five  different  positions  in  the  Church, ^-curate 
of  a  parish,  tutor  of  an  influential  college,  head  master  of  a  great 
school,  dean  and  hiahop  ;  and  in  only  odo  of  these — the  Cathedral 
office,  which  hod  the  least  influence  as  far  as  regarded  the  teaching 
of  the  Church— was  he  called  upon  to  make  the  declaration. 
There  was,  therefore,  something  utterly  capricious  in  the  way  in 
which  the  declaration  was  required,  and  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  words,  which  were  a  relic  of  the  vile  persecuting 
spirit  which  dictated  the  drawin?  up  of  the  declaration.  Hia  own 
case  was  not  at  all  singular.  He  knew  at  least  one  other  prelate 
who  had  occupied  a  number  of  important  offices  without  making 
the  declaration. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  said  that  he  would  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion, if  Lord  Ebury  should  press  it  to  a  division  ;  but  he  regarded 
the  declaration  itself  as  of  insignificant  importance,  it  being 
virtually  identical  with  that  which  it  was  intended  to  retain,  and 
the  real  and  obvious  interpretation  of  it  being,  that  the  persons 
making  it  found  nothing  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  which  they  could 
not  conscientiously  conform. 

Earl  Grey  expressed  his  strong  repugnance  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
plaining  the  declaration  and  removing  conscientious  scruples  as 
to  its  terms  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  considered  it  moat  dangerous  to  teach  young 
men  to  take  a  declaration,  of  which  the  words  conveyed  an  ud- 
feigned  assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  that  was  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  including  the  damnatory  clauses,  and  to 
tell  them  that  the  words  did  not  mean  what  they  appeared  to 
convey,  but  meant  something  else.  He  thought  the  mere  fact  that 
prelates  of  the  Church,  when  consulted  by  young  men  as  to 
whether  they  should  take  the  declaration,  sought  to  remove  their 
scruples  by  such  assurances,  was  of  itself  a  proof  that  some  such 
measure  as  this  was  required.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
corrupting  or  demoralizing  than  to  teach  young  men  that  they 
could  safely  make  a  declaration  of  so  much  importance  and  of  so 
solemn  a  character,  by  construing  its  terms  in  a  non-natural  sense. 

The  House  rejected  Lord  Ebury's  motion  upon  a  division,  there 
being  50  for,  and  90  against,  the  proposition. 

Another  occasion  on  which  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  religious  toleration  came  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  upon  a  motion  by  Lord  Ebury  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  consider 
the  complaints  made  in  respect  to  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Burial 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  noble  lord  explained  that 
his  object  upon  the  present  occasion  was  the  same  as  when  he 
brought  the  subject  forward  two  years  ago,  namely,  to  relieve 
those  clergymen  who  had  conscientious  objections,  from  the  penal- 
ties imposed  by  law  for  refusing  to  perform  the  burial  service  over 
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the  bodies  of  persona  vbo  had  died  notoriously  in  the  midst  of  a 
career  of  crime.  On  the  last  occasion  the  late  Archbishop  of  Gan- 
terbuiT  bad  supported  his  motion,  and,  in  fact,  be  had  met  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  opinion  with  regard  to  the  hardship  be 
wished  to  see  remedied.  The  difiBculty  was  that,  while  there  were 
certain  persons  who  were  regarded  by  the  Church  as  excommuni- 
cate, the  law  compelled  the  clergyman  to  read  the  burial  service, 
including  that  portion  which  alluded  to  the  blessed  hope  of  future 
salvation.  In  such  cases  as  that  brought  before  the  public  some 
years  ago,  where  a  man  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication  went 
reeling  out  of  a  public-house  into  a  ditch,  and  was  suffocated,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Dodd,  the  clergyman,  was  to  blame 
in  refusing  to  perform  the  service.  Yet  he  was  suspended  for 
three  months,  and  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  fourteen  months'  litiga- 
tion in  the  Arches  Court.  Ho  did  not  wish  to  lay  down  any  specific 
form  of  remedy,  but  he  thought  the  mode  adopted  in  the  American 
Prayer  Book  would  answer  the  purpose  by  making  the  expression 
of  the  hope  of  salvation  more  general. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  the  great  difficulty 
would  be  that,  in  proposing  to  alter  a  portion  of  the  burial  service, 
they  would  be  re  opening  the  whole  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy.  He  was  aware,  however,  that  great  anxiety  was  felt  at 
times  by  the  clergy,-  end  he  had  been  consulted  by  them  himself. 
His  answer  had  alwi^s  been,  that  where  a  man  bad  been  known 
to  have  lived  and  died  in  a  persistent  course  of  sin,  be  should  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  perform  the  service,  whatever  legal  penalties  might 
follow.  He  could  not,  however,  give  bis  consent  to  the  motion 
without  haying  more  time  for  himself  and  bis  right  rev.  brethren 
to  consider  the  question. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tohk  said  there  were  three  modes  in  which 
the  matter  might  be  dealt  with.  The  words  of  hope  in  the  ser- 
vice might  be  used  in  all  cases,  or  in  none,  or  only  on  special  occa- 
sions, at  the  request  of  friends  of  the  deceased.  He  thought  there 
were  very  few  cases  where  a  clergyman  would  willingly  omit  to  use 
tBem,  and  the  rule  was  to  use  the  words  in  all  cases.  If  omitted 
entirely,  he  saw  very  little  consolation  to  be  derived  by  the  mourners 
from  the  remainder  of  the  service ;  but  to  give  a  discretionary  power 
to  the  clergyman  would  be  to  set  up  at  once  between  12,000  and 
13,000  judges  of  the  hope  of  salvation  of  a  dead  man's  soul.  'Sot 
that  that  would  affect  the  man  himself  at  all ;  but  it  would  cause 
frequent  painful  scenes  with  sorrowing  relatives  at  a  moment  when 
no  one  would  willingly  desire  to  add  to  their  grief.  He  doubted 
whether  that  House,  bowever,  was  the  best  possible  place  to  decide 
the  question  ;  and  he  trusted  his  noble  friend  would  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  leave  it  to  the  bishops,  after  full  consideration,  to 
originate  the  necessary  measure  of  relief. 

beveral  peers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  bishops,  thought 
that  the  present  question  was  one  more  fft  for  Convocation  than  for 
Parliament  to  d«il  with.  ,-.  , 
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The  Bishop  of  London  suggested  a  point  which  relieved  the  case 
of  some  of  the  supposed  difficulty  m  practice.  It  wob  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  known  that  no  one  could  proceed  against 
a  clergyman  for  not  reading  the  burial  service  except  his  own 
bishop.  It  was  now  settled  by  the  Church  Discipline  Act 
that  all  such  proceedings  must  origiaate  with  the  bishop ;  and 
was  it  conceivable  that  a  case  was  likely  to  arise,  in  which  any 
member  of  that  bench  would  proceed  against  a  clergyman  under 
the  circumstances  that  had  been  supposed  P  Suppose,  then,  a 
case  like  that  of  Mr.  Dodd  occurred.  That  was  not  an  impro- 
bable thing,  for  only  last  week  one  of  his  own  clergy  had  told  him 
that  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  had  occurred  to  him ;  and  be  had 
stated  to  him  that,  if  the  matter  had  been  laid  before  him,  he  would 
have  advised  the  clergyman  either  to  act  as  he  had  done,  or  in  a 
very  similar  way,  and  that  then  he,  as  bishop,  would  have 
been  ready  to  take  upon  himself  any  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
matter.  It  was  for  that  bencb  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  any  such 
difficulty,  and  if  there  were  to  be  a  prosecution,  he  felt  confident 
it  would  be  against  the  bishop,  not  the  clergy,  under  the  present 
state  of  things. 

The  Lord  CHA^'C'ELLOR  protested  against  the  view  of  the  law 
taken  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  right  rev.  prelate,  he  said, 
had  committed  a  mistake  in  the  law  in  stating  that  a  clergyman 
might  do  this  with  impunity,  because  the  bishop  would  sanction  the 
refusal  of  the  clergyman,  and  would  undoubtedly  decline  to  put  the 
law  into  force  against  him.  14'ow,  unless  these  momentous  de- 
clarations were  qualified,  and  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  episcopal  bench,  their  lordships  would  find 
hundreds  of  instances,  giving  rise  to  great  difficulty  and  to  great 
indecency,  in  which  clergymen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  their  most 
illustrious  and  most  reverend  monitors  and  guides,  would  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  law.  What  would  be  the  position,  for  example, 
of  the  most  rev.  prelate?  A  clergyman  in  his  diocese  refused  to 
obey  the  law.  Some  individual  came  to  him  as  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  and  called  upon  him  to  enforce  the  law.  The  clergym&Q 
said,  "  I  have  acted  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  my  dio- 
cesan." Accordingly,  to  be  consistent,  the  most  rev.  prelate  would 
himself  be  compelled  to  incur  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  rather 
than  enforce  the  law,  to  which  he  was  as  much  bound  to  pay 
obedience  as  to  the  Church. 

Earl  Russell  thought  the  question  would  be  beet  left  to  the 
right  rev.  bench  of  bishope,  but  he  hoped  no  general  discretion 
would  be  given  to  all  the  clergy  to  use  the  burial  service  or  not,  as 
they  thought  proper.  Neither  would  he  lodge  the  power  of  deci- 
sion with  the  bishop,  because  that  would  lead  to  many  painful  con- 
flicts. He  had  been  told  it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  of  no  person  whatever,  however  great  his  crimes, 
could  it  be  said  there  was  absolutely  no  hope,  because  in  the 
very  last  moment  thcro  might  he  that  faith  which  would  afibrd 
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some  hope  of  Balvation.  He  sliould  be  eony  to  see  the  Church 
service  bo  altered  as  not  to  be  conaisteiit  with  such  a  feeling  of 
charity  towards  the  dead. 

Eventually  Lord  Ebury  offered  to  withdraw  hia  motion,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  bench  of  bishops  would  undertake  to  eoDsider  the 
subject,  and  suggest  some  remedial  measure,  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  having  undertaken  on  behalf  of  his  right  reverend 
brethren  to  do,  the  disGuseion  terminated. 

The  annual  motion  on  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  which 
was  this  year  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  Whalley,  produced  but  a 
abort  debate,  devoid  of  novelty  or  interest.  Mr.  Whalley  con- 
tended that  the  experiment  had  proved  a  failure,  and  had  frus- 
trated the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  Under  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  tbe  Jesuit,  or  Ultramontane  system,  had  been  substituted 
for  the  Gallican.  All  he  aaked  was,  that  the  grant  should  no 
longer  bo  removed  from  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  that  being  made  annually  by  vote,  the  College  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  defending  itself  from  the  charges  that 
were  brought  against  it.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  New- 
degate,  who  argued  that  the  College  having  become  a  mere  monastic 
institution,  and  seeing  that,  even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  like 
Spain,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  such  establishments, 
it  was  an  anomaly  to  give  them  Parliamentary  support  in  a  Pro- 
testant coantry. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  defended  the  Endowment 
Act,  and  said  it  would  be  most  intolerant  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  to  deprive  their  Soman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  educational  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
tbe  establishment  and  efficient  maintenance  of  the  College. 

The  molion  was  negatived,  after  a  short  debate,  by  198  to  109 
votes. 

The  state  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, — a  question 
which  thirty  years  before  had  excited  tbe  greatest  political  commo- 
tion, had  formed  the  battle-ground  of  parlies  in  Parliament,  and 
involved  the  fate  of  Cabinets,  but  which  since  tbe  abandon- 
ment of  the  famous  Appropriation  Clause  in  1838  had  slumbered 
in  abeyance, — became  this  year  again  the  subject  of  animated  dis- 
cussion. Tbe  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  form  of  a  motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  "To 
inquire  how  far  the  present  distribution  of  endowments  for  re- 
ligious purposes  throughout  Ireland  may  he  so  amended  as  most 
to  conduce  to  tbe  welfare  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  Irish 
subjects ;  to  search  the  journals  of  this  House  for  any  resolutions 
passed  since  the  Act  of  the  39th  and  40th  George  III.,  cap.  67, 
naving  reference  to  the  application  of  any  surplus  revenue  arising 
from  ecclesiastical  endowments  in  Ireland ;  and  to  report  how  far 
such  resolution  or  resolutions  appear  to  have  been  subsequently 
carried  into  effect." 

In  proposing  this  motion,  Mr.  Dillwyn  admitted  that  it  was 
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one  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Goreniment,  and 
supported  wit£  all  the  weight  and  influence  at  their  command. 
But  Bince  the  present  Ministers  declined  to  stir  iu  it,  he  thought 
it  became  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  interfere,  and  urge  upon 
them  an  inquiry  into  an  institution  which  was  a  source  of  weak- 
ness and  dissension  to  the  country.  He  adverted  to  the  past  and 
present  history  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  gross  injustice  with  which 
be  considered  that  country  had  been  treated,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  the  Irish  had  been  so  quiet.  The  cause  of  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things  in  Ireland  was  mainly  traceable)  he 
contended,  to  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  that  country, 
and  to  the  condition  of  religious  endowments  there.  He  ask^, 
he  said,  only  for  inquiry  and  further  evidence,  so  that  he  need 
make  out  no  more  than  aprimd/acte  case,  and  he  read  authorities 
which  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  present  distribution  of  Church 
property  in  Ireland  had  been  the  cause  of  the  Irish  "  difficulty," 
and  was  the  root  of  the  evils  that  afEicted  that  country.  He 
denied  that  the  Act  of  Union  interposed  any  obstacle  to  an  in- 
terference with  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,  which 
might  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  those  of  the  English  Church ;  and 
he  could  see  no  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  its  present  state.  The  only  pleas  offered  for  its  main- 
tenance were  political  necessity,  national  strength,  and  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  Ho  examined  these  several  pleas,  insisting 
that  there  was  no  political  need  of  such  an  establubment  as  the 
present  Irish  Church ;  that  it  was  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength,  and  as  a  missionary  Church,  in  which  light  it  must  be 
regarded,  that,  apart  from  voluntary  aid,  it  had  failed.  A  re- 
arrangement of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  believed, 
would  soon  be  forced  upon  Parliament,  and  the  best  preparation 
for  the  change  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  in  the 
terms  he  proposed. 

An  amendment  to  this  motion  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Seymour, 
who  urged  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  statistical  condition  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  population 
and  income  of  the  several  parishes,  the  relative  numbers  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  each,  and  other  particulars,  vrith  a  view 
to  a  practical  reform  of  the  system. 

The  defence  of  the  Irish  Church  was  undertaken  with  much 
energy  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  firmly  opposed  both  the  motion 
and  the  amendment.  He  observed  that  the  panacea  which  Mr. 
Dillwyn  had  suggested  for  the  evils  ho  had  discovered  in  Ireland 
was  the  abolition  of  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  Was  it, 
he  asked,  because  the  House  had  so  little  to  do  that  it  was  to 
attack  the  Church  P  If  it  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  realm,  ought  the 
office  of  proposing  this  question  to  be  undertaken  by  a  private 
member  ?  Mr.  Whiteside  then  applied  himself  to  the  arguments, 
or,  as  be  termed  them,   the  rash  conjectures,  of  Mr.   Hillwyn, 
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reviewing  the  lustoiy  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  and  dilating 
eloquently  upon  the  policy  of  James  I.,  which  he  characterized 
aa  a  magnanimous  policy.  In  connecting  the  Church  with  the 
State  in  Ireland  there  were  obvious  reasons,  he  observed,  why 
the  Church  should  not  be  that  of  the  majority.  He  complained 
that  the  property  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ireland  had  been 
magniiied  by  taking  grosB  incomes  for  net  incomes,  and  stated 
the  number  of  new  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  built  at  the 
cost  of  the  Church  reTcnues,  besides  augmentations  of  small' 
livings.  He  insisted  that  the  Irish  Church  was  guaranteed  by 
the  fifth  Article  of  the  Union,  which  pledged  England  to  its 
maintenance,  observing  that,  if  its  property  were  voted  away,  the 
Act  of  Union  was  valueless.  After  pouiting  out  errors  in  the 
details  of  Mr.  Dillwyn's  speech,  and  showing  that  the  effect  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  exemplified  in  the  emigrants 
fram  Ireland  to  America,  he  concluded  a  speech  of  much  power 
with  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Irish  Church  was  mainly 
to  be  defended  because  it  was  connected  with  the  Reformation, 
and  that  ^m  that  date  it  had  held  ap  the  lamp  of  truth. 

The  moat  conspicuous  speaker,  however,  who  took  part  in  the 
debates  on  this  question  was  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne. 

In  a  speech  marked  by  the  wit  and  pungency  which  distinguish 
the  style  of  this  popular  speaker,  the  member  for  Liskeard  set 
forth,  with  great  fulness  of  detail,  the  anomalies  and  abuses  which 
he  consideim  to  disfigure  the  establishment,  and  to  counteract 
those  advantages  which  a  well-organized  National  Church  is 
calculated  to  afford.  He  regretted,  he  said,  the  position  of 
this  question,  long  the  stalking-horse  of  the  Whig  party,  but  no 
longer  in  favour  with  the  Treasury  bench.  In  spite  of  the  apathy 
of  the  House  and  the  disinclination  of  Ministers,  it  would  not 
be  p(»sib]e  for  any  long  period  to  refrain  from  dealing  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  settlement  of  Ireland.  The  question  was,  not 
whether  the  Irish  Church  was  to  remain  as  it  was,  but  whether 
it  was  possible  to  maintain  it  without  extensive  reforms.  He 
proceeded  to  cite  the  opinions  of  Lord  Carlisle  (when  Lord 
Morpeth),  Lord  Fahnerston,  and  Sir  G.  Grey  on  the  subject, 
and  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  to  uproot  that  establish- 
ment, or  to  confiscate  its  funds,  but  the  question  was,  whether, 
looking  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  House  was  not  bound  to  consider  how  to  reform  an 
institution  founded  in  violence,  and  which  was  at  once  a  blunder 
and  a  fraud.  He  adverted  to  the  arguments  put  forward  in 
defence  of  the  Church  by  Mr.  Whiteside,  comparing  (in 
refutation  of  those  arguments)  the  Establishments  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  relation  to  the  number  of  Protestants,  speci- 
fying examples  which,  be  observed,  could  not  be  paralleled 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  He  might  be  asked,  what 
remedy    could   he  applied   to    such    a   state    of    thinf^s  P      He 
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answered,  an  extension  of  the  provistons  of  Lord  Stanley's  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Bill,  a  reduction  of  the  number  and  inoomes 
of  the  Irish  bishops,  cutting  down  the  number  from  twelve  to 
six,  and  their  incomes  at  least  one-half.  He  then  considered  the 
state  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland,  among  whom,  he  said, 
were  some  objectionable  men.  He  contrasted  the  small  number  of 
Proteetants  in  Tarious  parishes  in  Ireland  (including  considerable 
livings)  with  the  large  incomes  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
'  In  some  of  the  parishes  there  were  no  Protestants.  He  called  for 
an  answer  to  these  facts,  and  he  prescribed  the  same  remedy  as  In 
the  case  of  the  bishops — the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  non-reeident,  and  the 
transfer  of  large  incomes,  where  there  were  small  oongregatione, 
to  parishes  where  the  congregations  were  large  and  the  incomes 
small.  He  contended  that  the  parochial  system  in  Ireland  was 
nearly  nominal,  and  that  the  congregational  system  should  be 
substituted  for  the  territorial.  It  was  said  that  the  Irish  Church 
was  a  miasionary  Church,  but  he  protested  against  the  monstrous 
deceptions  practised  upon  old  ladies  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  missionary  societies  in  Ireland.  Some  statements  in  respect 
to  the  operations  of  these  societies  Mr.  Osborne  read,  with  com- 
ments which  excited  considerable  mirth.  Although  the  Act  of 
Union  bad  been  thrown  in  their  faces,  he  appealed  to  authorities 
to  show  that  the  fifth  Article  did  not  prevent  Parliament  from 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  establishment.  In  conolosion,  he 
arraigned  the  management  of  Irish  Church  property  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  present  Ecclesiastical  settlement  of 
Ireland. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Osborne  were  supported  by  Mr.  Monsell, 
Mr.  Hennessey,  and  the  O'Donoghue.  They  insisted  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  Irish  Protestant  establishment  in  the  midst  of 
a  Catholic  nation  was  a  violation  of  national  rights,  and  an 
anomaly  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  And  they 
declared  that  the  rejection  of  the  motion  would  be  regarded  by 
the  Irish  people  as  a  recognition  and  sanction  of  a  system  of 
injustice. 

The  views  of  the  Oovemment  were  expressed  by  Mr.  C&rdwell, 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  former,  who  followed  Mr. 
Osborne  in  the  debate,  opposed  the  motion  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  to  adopt  it  would  be  to  re-open  a  controversy  which  had  con- 
vulsed and  disorganized  Ireland.  The  object  of  the  motion  evi> 
dently  was,  not  to  have  a  Committee  at  that  period  of  the  session, 
but  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  House  to  an  abstract  resolution. 
He  believed  that  the  House  would  not  surrender  the  principle  of 
an  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  or  consent  to  alienate  the 
property  of  that  Church.  The  ground  he  took  .was  a  practical 
one.  He  put  it  to  the  House  whether  they  would  grant  a  Com- 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  large  question  of  an   Ecclesiastical 
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settlement  in  Ireland,  a  propoeal  to  which  he  cooBidered  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  consent. 

Sir  R.  Peel  addreaaed  himeelf  especially  to  the  task  of  refutine 
Mr.  Osborne's  speech,  disputing  tne  accuracy  of  his  statistical 
details,  and  meeting  hie  satirical  sallies  in  a  similar  etrsin  of 
jocularity  and  humour.  Mr.  Osborne,  he  said,  had  drawn  upon 
nis  imagination  for  a  terrible  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church,  which  he  called  a  polilicfil  blunder  and  a  pious  fraud. 
Yet  he  had  told  them  that  he  did  not  desire  to  uproot  this 
product  of  a  pious  fraud.  This  question  had  often  been  the 
battle-field  of  political  strife ;  but  it  had  been  interred  in  1838, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  reeuscitatinc;  it  now.  What  was 
the  object  of  the  motion  P  To  appoint  a  Select  Committee  in  the 
month  of  July.  By  the  Act  of  Union  the  Irish  Church  was  united 
to  the  English  Churcli,  and  any  change  must  be  effected  by  the 
concert  and  combined  action  of  Churchmen  in  both  countries. 
He  accused  Mr.  Osborne  of  errors  and  exaggerations  in  his 
statements  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  bishops,  the  numbers  of 
Protestants,  and  other  points ;  and  from  statistics  he  dr§w 
concluaions  differing  from  those  of  Mr.  Osborne,  who  had  said 
that  the  clergy  in  Ireland  were  too  highly  paid.  In  Scotland 
they  paid  their  ministers,  under  the  voluntary  system,  a  higher 
rate  than  that  at  which  the  Irish  clergy  were  paid.  He  was 
certain,  he  said,  that  the  House  would  adopt  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Cardwell ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  give 
their  assent  to  this  motion,  which,  if  carried,  would  be  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  an  inquiry  into  the  Church  establishment  of  this 
countiy. 

Sir  HuoH  Cairns  also  impeached  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
statements,  and  his  arithmetical  data  in  many  respects,  and 
challenged  his  picture  of  the  Irish  Church  as  inaccurate  and 
exaggerated  in  no  ordinary  degree.  This  was  not  a  motion,  he 
observed,  to  amend  or  improve  the  Church  of  Ireland,  which 
could  not  be  improved  by  a  motion  of  this  kind.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  had  powers  of  dealing  with  the  Church,  and  that  was 
the  sort  of  improvement  and  amendment  which  the  Church  of 
Ireland  required.  Mr.  Osborne  had  not  shown  that  there  was 
any  thing  extravagant  or  unnecessary  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  number  of  Episcopaltans  had  increased 
relatively  to  the  aggregate  population  of  Ireland. 

The  motion  for  inquiry,  aiter  being  discussed  on  three  several 
nights,  was  disposed  of  without  any  direct  decision  of  the  House. 
A  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  having  been  negatived 
by  a  division  of  228  to  67,  it  was  then  moved  that  "  the  House 
should  adjourn,"  the  practical  effect  of  which  was  to  drop  the 
question.  To  this  motion  the  Government  did  not  object,  and 
the  Honse  adopting  it  nem.  con.,  the  matt«r  was  thus  disposed  of. 

The  subject  of  National  Education,  which  had  in  the  preceding 

Session  engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  of  Parliament,  was  this 
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year  more  BQmmarily  dealt  with.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  moving  the  voto 
of  804,002/.  for  this  pnrpose,  gave  a  short  explanation  of  the 
operations  of  the  past  year,  and  of  the  alterations  made  under 
the  Revised  Code,  with  the  results  of  examinations. 

The  expenditure  of  the  last  year  had  been  774,742/. ;  the  num- 
ber of  children  actually  in  the  schools  was  1,057,476,  and  school 
accommodation  had  been  provided  for  I,'J78,000.  With  respect 
to  the  training  colleges,  he  stated  the  measures  taken  to  remedy 
the  three  evils  attending  them — namely,  that  they  had  almost 
ceased  to  bo  voluntary  institutions ;  that,  though  they  provided 
an  excellent  education  for  teachers,  there  was  no  security  that 
they  would  apply  the  knowledge  they  acquired  to  the  purpose  of 
teaching ;  and  the  false  principle  of  making  it  the  office  and  duty 
of  the  Government  to  adapt  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The 
new  Minutes  likewise  made  a  small  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
inspectors,  and  relieved  them  in  their  duties  under  the  new  system 
by  providing  them  with  assistants. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to  after  a  short  discussion. 
•A.  more  important  debate  took  place  upon  a  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Walter,  aSecting  somewhat  largely  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  existing  system.  In  the  preceding  Session  the  same  member 
had  contended  against  the  condition  imposed  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  that  oil  schools  receiving  the  grants  of  public  money 
should  be  under  certificated  masters,  and  he  was  only  defeated  in 
his  motion  against  the  enforcement  of  that  regulation  by  a  narrow 
majority.  This  Session  Mr.  Walter  renewed  his  opposition  to  the 
limitation  in  question.  After  tracing  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
training  colleges  and  pupil- teachers,  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
Educational  Code,  he  stated  the  amount  of  the  Privy  Council  grant 
— namely,  in  round  numbers,  800,000/.,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren benefited  by  the  grant,  namely,  about  1,000,000;  — so  that 
every  child  cost  the  country  the  large  sum  of  15s.  The  total 
number  of  children  entitled  to  be  benefited  by  the  grant  was  more 
than  2,000,000,  upwards  of  1,000,000  not  being  in  any  way  re- 
cipients of  the  benefit.  What  he  proposed  was,  that  the  capitation 
grant  of  Ss.  should  be  open  to  all  children  who  should  pass  exa- 
mination to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspectors.  He  observed  that 
the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  the  present  system  of 
training  was  kept  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  litlle  chil- 
dren, from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  the  first  rudiments  of 
education.  He  deprecated  the  sanction  of  the  House  to  such  a 
system,  and  with  respect  to  the  scheme  of  pupil-teachers,  he 
had,  he  said,  no  objection  to  their  employment,  and  that  of  cer- 
tificated masters  by  those  who  liked  them ;  what  he  complained 
of  was,  that  the  Government  insisted  on  forcing  them  upon  ma- 
nagers. Regarding  all  these  points  Mr.  Walter  entered  copiously 
into  details,  citing  many  testimonies  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  and 
pointing  out  a  feature  of  great  hardship  under  the  present  system, 
in  the  burden  which  fell  upon  the  parochial  clergy  in  order  to 
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support  Bchools  denied  the  benefit  of  Qoveniment  aid.  He  did 
not  propose  to  subsidize  private  schools,  except  oae  description, — 
namely,  Ragged  Schools,  which,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  grant,  if  they  complied  with  the  requisite  test. 

He  moved  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by 
Mr.  Buxton : — 

"  1.  That  the  sums  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  educational 
purposes  ought  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  the  poorer  schools 
throughout  the  country  (not  being  private  schools,  or  carried  on 
for  profit)  in  which  the  attendance  and  examination  of  the 
children  exhibit  the  results  required,  under  the  Revised  Code,  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

"  2.  That  to  require  the  employment  of  certificated  teachers  or 
of  pupil-teachers  by  school  managers,  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  their  participation  in  the  Capitation  Grant,  is  inexpedient  and 
unjust  to  the  managers  of  such  schools." 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  opposing  the  motion,  pointed  out  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  contradtctioQ  between  the  Resolutions  and  the 
speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  as  well  as  the  extravagant 
length  to  which  the  propositions  contained  in  the  Resolutions  would 
lead,  and  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  desired 
concessions,  in  the  deterioration  of  the  schools  and  the  increase  of 
expense.  The  object  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  grant,  was  to  raise  the  character  of 
education ;  and  he  deieoded  Uie  course  they  had  pursued,  which 
had  pat  an  end  to  irregularities  and  banished  wild  notions  on  the 
subject  of  teaching.  After  examining  some  of  the  objections  to 
the  Revised  Code,  he  stated  what  was  the  real  intention  of  that 
Ck>de.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  had  been  excellent,  but  the 
Koyal  Commissioners  had  found  it  deficient  in  quantity,  and  he 
explained  the  measures  adopted  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  griev- 
ance of  which  Mr.  Walter  complained,  as  regarded  teachers,  ho 
insisted,  was  of  small  amount,  and  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  Government  requirements  which  savoured,  as  alleged, 
of  monopoly.  The  system  of  the  Revised  Code,  he  observed,  was 
et  untried,  and,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  it  had 
deprived  of  much  of  its  original  vigour  ;  but  he  maintained 
that,  for  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  the  Privy  Council  ought  to 
adhere  most  firmly  to  the  rule  that  no  aid  should  be  given  to 
schools  without  certificated  teachers.  He  could  not  rely,  ne  said, 
upon  managers,  or  even  inspectors,  there  being  many  requisites 
in  schools  which  neither  could  secure.  The  teacher  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  school.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Houso 
would  not  give  up  the  employment  of  certificated  teachers,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  participating  in  the  public  grant.  If 
the  existing  system  was  not  broken  down,  he  was  most  sanguine 
as  to  the  result. 

Mr.  Addkrlby,  giving  full  credit  to  Mr.  Walter  for  the  perfect 
fairness  of  his  proceeding,  observed  that  the  effect  of  his  Resolu- 
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tione  was  to  endaager,  at  least,  the  principal  features  of  a  eyatem 
which  bad  subsisted  so  long  and  had  cost  so  much.  The  intention 
of  the  E«6olutionB  was  to  establish  an  exceptional  treatment  of 
poorer  echools,  but  nothing  wss  more  mischievous  in  a  public  grant 
than  to  make  exceptions  to  a  role.  It  would  be  to  grant  more 
money  on  easier  terms  to  those  schools  which  least  fulfilled  the 
conditions.  He  denied  that  the  poorer  schools  could  not  be  got 
within  the  grant ;  they  could,  but  they  would  not,  and  were  self- 
excluded.  He  defended  the  institution  of  training  colleges, 
which  supplied  the  best  masters  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  at  which 
the  Resolutions  stmck  a  &tal  blow,  breaking  down  the  whole 
system. 

Mr.  Henley  reminded  the  House  that  the  community  was  pay- 
ing  Id.  in  the  pound  income  tax  for  the  education  grant,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  said  the  people  were  not  taught^  Those 
who  paid  the  tax  wanted  some  of  the  grant ;  but  the  Government 
rei^ised  unless  their  trained  teachers  were  taken.  He  admitted  that 
this  was  a  most  difficult  problem  to  deal  with.  Was  Mr.  Walter's 
motion,  then,  likely  to  bring  home  to  small  places  some  benefit  in 
return  for  the  money  they  had  been  long  paying  and  getting 
nothing,  or  was  it  necessary  to  attach  certificated  masters  to  the 
schools  ?  Was  every  master  to  be  a  paid  servant  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  ?  He  repeated  what  he  had  before 
said,  that  the  Privy  Council  system  should  be  more  elastic,  and, 
believing  that  the  Resolutions  had  a  tendency  to  make  it  so,  he 
should  support  the  motion. 

After  some  further  debate,  the  first  Resolution  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  second  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  152  to  117. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Orent  Britain  and  Braal — Oparations  in  Japan  and  in  China — Tlie  diapnte  respecting 
Schlcawig.HoIsUin — The  Gril  War  in  AmericK — Embamuring  atato  of  our  relatiotu 
with  tha  i'ederalOovemmeiit — Debates  in  the  Hou«e  of  Lordi  respecting  Tecognitioa 
of  the  Soatbem  States — Important  declaraUon  of  tbo  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaira 
—Motion  of  Mr.  Itocbnctc  in  favour  uf  recognition  and  debate  thereon  in  the  Hunse 
(f  Commons— Witbdranal  of  the  Motion  on  tbe  Buggestion  of  Lonl  Palinentoo— 
Controversies  on  International  Law  between  this  countiy  and  tbe  Federal  Qovem- 
ment — Evauon  of  the  blockade  and  contraband  trade  c&rricd  on  by  British  mer- 
chants  nith  the  Soutbero  Slates — Building  of  ships  of  war  in  this  conntr;  for  the 
•errice  of  tbat  Power — Cases  of  the  "Alabama,"  the  "Alexandra,"  and  other  voneb 
— State  of  pnblic  opinion — Chargta  agauut,  and  vindication  of,  onr  QoTemment  fiff 
their  conduct  in  th(«e  ti --   -- 


The  disDUBsions  upon  foreign  afiairs  which  from  time  to  time 
take  place  in  the  British  Parliament  exercise,  it  may  be  safely 
averred,  no  unimportant  influence  upon  the  transactions  to  wfaicn 
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they  refer.  The  deolarationB  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as 
the  free  utterance  of  independent  members  of  the  Legislature) 
being  copied  into  foreign  newspapers,  are  read  and  discussed  in 
distant  capitals,  exercise  their  influence  on  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  multitudes,  and  no  doubt  often  contribute  with  other 
elements  to  influence  the  counsels  of  kings  and  statesmen.  A 
country  which  is  itself  governed,  as  England  mainly  is,  by  public 
opinion,  aflects  also  by  the  expression  of  that  opinion  the  foreign 
GovemmenlB  with  which  its  own  is  brought  into  contact.  The 
expression  of  Parliamentary  criticism  upon  external  affiiirs  is 
indeed,  on  account  of  the  weight  it  carries  with  it,  a  power  to 
be  used  with  caution  and  reserve ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  in  any 
critical  posture  of  aflairs  usually  deprecated  by  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and,  to  the  credit  of  Parliament,  not  often  recklessly 
indulged.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  fitting  occasion  arises, 
and  when  a  voice  lifted  up  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice 
may  arrest  unscrupulous  aggression,  or  restrain  the  excesses  of 
arbitrary  power,  such  a  voice  has  often  been  uttered  with 
decisive  effect ;  and  the  exercise  of  that  moral  power  forms  one 
of  the  noblest  functions  of  a  free  Legislature. 

Among  the  occasions  which  arose  during  the  present  Session 
for  declaring  the  sentiments  of  the  English  nation  upon  the  policy 
of  foreign  powers,  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  and  the  stem 
measures  used  by  Russia  for  its  suppression,  formed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  frequent  subjects  of  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ground  wos  first  broken  by  Lord 
EUenborough,  who,  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, moved  for  the  production  of  papers  relating  to  the  imme- 
diate origin  of  the  insurrection  in  Poland,  and  for  communications 
between  the  Hussian  and  Prussian  Q-ovemments. 

The  noble  lord,  in  a  speech  of  much  earnestness  and  force, 
remarked  upon  the  tmexpected  nature  of  this  movement.  He  had 
hoped,  from  the  spirit  of  conciliation  lately  evinced  by  Russia 
towards  Poland,  that  a  reciprocal  good  feeling  had  sprung  up.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  Russian  police  had  entirely  frustrated  such 
expectations.  After  having  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  political  opinions  of  all  in  Poland  capable  of  having  an 
opinion,  the  police,  on  the  night  of  January  the  21st,  without 
warning,  seized  and  tore  from  their  homes,  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner,  for  military  service,  not  those  who  were  fittest  for  a 
military  life,  but  those  whose  political  opinions  were  distasteful 
to  them.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
no  other  course  was  open  to  the  Poles,  when  there  was  no  security 
for  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  The  revolt  was  provoked 
by  the  Russian  Gnvemment ;  and  he  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment,  if  they  so  thought,  would  express  that  opinion  to 
Russia.  Already  the  results  of  the  insurrection  had  isolated 
Russia  from  the  European  system,  and  excited  an  intense  sym- 
pathy in   France  which  could  not  bo  ignored  by  the  Emperor. 
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Having  eulogized  the  course  adopted  by  Austria  in  the  matter, 
and  strongly  stigmatized  the  arrangement  entered  into  by  Prussia 
for  aiding  the  Russian  Government  in  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  concluded  by  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  a  coD> 
stitutional  kingdom  might  yet  anse  in  Poland  under  the  auspices 
of  a  free  and  noble  people- 
Earl  RuESEix  could  not  give  the  report  of  the  Consul- General 
at  Warsaw,  as  it  might  place  that  gentleman  in  a  very  difficult 
position  with  both  parties.  Jle  did  not  agree  with  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  that  the  outbreak  was  entirely  imexpected.  Last  year 
demonstrations  occurred  in  the  charcnes  of  Warsaw.  In  exa- 
mining the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  insurrection,  it  was 
necessary  to  remember  that  Polish  society  was  divided  into  three 
classes — the  landed  aristocracy,  the  middle  class,  and  the  peasants, 
all  of  whom  differed  in  their  wishes  and  aims.  The  aristocracy 
had  petitioned  for  a  constitutional  Government,  but  their  address 
had  been  deemed  unconstitutional,  and  so  grave  an  offence  that 
Count  Zamoyaki,  who  presented  it,  was  banished.  The  middle  classes, 
despairing  irom  the  past  of  any  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  formed  secret  societies,  some  of  whose  members 
held  extreme  views.  Instead  of  endeavouriug  to  conciliate  these 
classes  by  introducing  a  better  Government,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
determined  to  adopt  a  different  policy.  The  conscription  was  carried 
out  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  an  unhappy  people  to  despair. 
In  all  cases  a  conscription  was  a  severe  measure,  but  most  countries 
in  which  it  was  in  vogue  had  tried  to  mitigate  its  harshness ;  and 
even  in  Russia  a  law  was  passed  in  1859  for  that  purpose.  But 
in  the  present  case  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  that  law ;  men 
had  been  seized  for  their  political  opinions ;  and  while  the  peasants 
had  been  exempted,  the  townspeople  had  been  solely  chosen  for 
the  army.  He  had  told  the  Russian  Minister  it  was  a  most  unjust 
step  for  the  Russian  Government  to  take.  In  regard  to  the 
arrangement  made  with  Prussia,  he  understood  from  toe  Prussian 
Ambassador  that  Russian  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  pursue 
Polish  insurgents  within  the  Prussian  frontier ;  and  he  had  stated 
in  reply,  that  he  considered  that  Prussia  had  thereby  made  herself 
responsible  after  the  fact  for  the  measures  of  conscriptioD  that 
had  been  adopted.  Austria  had  announced  her  intention  of  re- 
maining true  to  her  engagements  to  Russia,  but  the  Galician 
Poles  would  still  enjoy  their  privileges  without  the  presence  of 
more  troops  in  their  country.  He  regretted  he  could  not  produce 
the  papers  moved  for. 

Lord  Malmesbubt  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Prussian  Government. 

Only  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Polish  question  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  formal  shape  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pope  Hen- 
nessey, whose  motion  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  and  elicited 
some  marked  expressions  of  opinion.  Upon  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
Russia  in  provoking  the  insurrection,  and  on  her  mode  of  crushiug 
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it,  there  was  a  ffeneral  nnanimity  of  sentiment ;  upon  the  aotioc  to 
bo  taken  by  this  country,  and  the  mode  of  interference  which 
the  circumstancee  would  justify,  there  was  some  difference  of 
view. 

Mr.  Hennerset's  motion  was  for  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
representing  that  certain  treaty  obligatioi^s  incurred  by  England 
and  other  Powers  with  Russia,  m  respect  to  Poland,  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  but  had  been  broken,  by  Russia  (setting  forth  the  nature 
of  these  joint  obligations) ;  that  for  years  past  the  Poles  had 
borne  the  violation  of  their  national  righto  with  exempkry 
patience ;  that  their  endurance  and  patriotic  telf-restraint  had  at 
length  given  way  under  an  accumulation  of  unparalleled  outrages, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  now  the  scene  of  a  desolating 
conflict  between  the  troops  of  Russia  and  the  people  driven  to 
desperation ;  and  humbly  submitting  to  Her  Majesty  that  these 
facte  demand  the  interposition  of  England  in  vindication  of  her  own 
public  faith  and  solemn  engagements.  In  a  very  able  speech  he 
enlarged  upon  the  provocations  given  to  the  Polish  nation,  and 
the  severities  exercised  by  the  Russian  authorities,  insisting  that 
the  conflict  now  going  on  in  Poland  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  6ovemment.  The  question,  he  said,  had 
now  become  an  English  one,  because  England  was  a  party  to,  and 
bound  by,  a  treaty  which  had  been  violated  by  Russia,  a  fact 
which  had  been  distinctly  asserted  by  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  in  his  place  in  that  House,  in  the  year  1861.  The  ques- 
tion, he  observed,  was  a  practical  one,  and  peculiarly  practical 
now,  when  there  was  an  entire  concurrence  of  opinion  between 
England  and  France  in  favour  of  th«  Polish  cause,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government  had  received  well-merited 
commendation.  Even  among  the  people  of  Russia  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Poland.  He  did  not  ask  for  hostile 
intervention  ;  with  the  sympathy  of  the  European  Powers,  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Poland  herself  would  he  able  to  maintain 
her  position. 

Mr.  Xewdsoate  said  he  would  be  no  party  to  urging  upon 
Lord  Palmerston  any  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  If  it 
was  p<»sible,  by  friendly  offices,  to  mitigate  the  evils  which 
Poland  had  su^red  for  so  many  years.  Lord  Palmerston  would 
not  fail  to  employ  them.  But,  lamenting,  as  he  did,  the  condition 
of  Poland,  the  House  ought  to  ask  itself  whether  the  Polish 
people  were  quali&ed  for  freedom.  He  doubted  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  such  as  to  prove  that  they  were  ^ 
qualified. 

Ur.  M.  MiLNES  observed  that,  although  Mr.  Hennessey  meant 
nothing  more  than  diplomatic  interposition,  the  House  was  bound 
to  look  at  possible  consequences.  The  question  was  whether  it 
was  their  duty  to  support  the  proposal  for  a  peaceable  interposition. 
He  did  not  think  we  were  bound  to  interpose  by  treaty ;  but  he 
bclici'ed  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  listen  to  an  expression 
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of  the  strong  opinioo,  he  might  eay  the  m(lig:nation,  of  England  at 
the  occurrences  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Walter  said,  however  strong  the  sentiments  of  the  KooBe 
and  the  country  might  be  in  the  case  of  Poland,  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  upon  bo  important  a  qaestion  as  the  present. 
The  motion  proposed  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  facts 
"  demand  the  interposition  of  England  in  vindication  of  her  own 
public  faith  and  solemn  engagements."  If  this  language  meant 
any  thing,  it  meant  war,  and  ought  to  mean  war ;  the  Government 
would  be  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  declaration,  and  not  by  merely 
sending  B  Queen's  messenger. 

Mr.  Denhan  desired  to  steer  between  the  two  courses  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hennessey  and  Mr.  Milnes.  He  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  not  tie  them  by  saying  that  under 
no  possible  circumstanceB  should  England  go  to  war  with  Russia. 
He  was  disposed  to  move  an  amendment  substituting  a  resolution 
for  an  address,  omitting  the  words  after  "  demand,"  and  inserting 
"  the  serious  and  immediate  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  observed  that  this  question  had  assumed  a 
different  complexion  from  that  of  former  years ;  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Polish  people  rendered  it  an  urgent  one,  and  that 
the  solution  of  it  reeted  with  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
dissented  from  Mr.  Denman's  proposed  amendment,  contending 
that  the  public  law  of  Europe  had  been  violated  by  Russia,  and 
it  was  a  ^eble  conclusion  to  leave  such  a  matter  to  "  the  serious 
and  immediate  consideration  of  the  Government."  He  supported 
the  address. 

Mr.  Stansfield,  attributing  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  to  the 
conscription,  described  this  measure  as  a  wholeBale  deportation  of 
the  very  #7(V«  of  the  people  of  Poland;  a  barefaced  device  for 
sweeping  into  one  huge  net  whatever  was  patriotic,  free-spirited, 
and  progressive  in  the  country,  and  consigning  the  youth  of 
Poland  to  a  doom  which  every  Polish  mother  would  say  was 
worse  than  death.  He  explained  the  secret  motives  and  object  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  the  conscription,  which,  be  observed, 
was  a  political  act,  not  wanton  and  unconsidered,  but  in  pursuance 
of  a  predetermined  and  deliberate  policy.  After  stigmatizing  the 
conduct  of  Prussia,  he  urged  that  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  House  was  imperative ;  and  he  b^ieved  that 
a  protest,  indorsed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country, 
wviuld  not  be  made  in  vain. 

Mr.  H.  Sethour  considered  that  thia  country  was,  in  a  certain 
degree,  responsible  for  the  condition  of  Poland.  But  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  was  framed  under  difficult  circumstanceB ;  the  Czar 
then  obtained  a  larger  portion  of  Poland  by  false  pretences.  A 
protest  by  this  country,  backed  by  Friince  and  Austria,  must  have 
more  effect  than  in  1815,  in  influencing  the  councils  of  both 
Russia  and  Prussia.  ,-,  , 
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Mr.  MAomBB  argved  that  England  vas  directly  a  party  to  a 
treaty  of  which  there  had  been  an  acknowledged  infraction,  whereby 
the  rights  of  the  Poles  had  been  violated,  and  that  interference  on 
the  part  of  this  country  was  joatified  by  precedent,  and  called  for 
by  the  voice  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Walpole  said  he  had  never  listened  to  a  debate  in  which 
there  was  more  unanimity.  Then  came  the  real  question,  how  the 
matter  was  to  be  practically  dealt  with,  and  what  was  the  practical 
concluaion  ?  Before  a  motion  was  adopted  that  might  lead,  step 
by  step,  int-o  war,  the  House  should  carefully  consider  ita  effect. 
The  most  practical  conclusion,  in  hia  opinion,  was  not  to  destroy 
the  unanimity  of  the  House,  which  would  go  out  to  the  world,  by 
any  thing  that  would  seem  to  approach  a  conflict  of  opinion.  Was 
the  Qovernment,  then,  prepared  to  echo  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  that  House;  and,  if  so,  was  the  House  prepared  to  leave  to 
them  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  them  ? 

Lord  Paluerston  said  he  did  not  stand  there  to  unsay  any 
thing  he  had  formerly  said.  In  the  matter  of  Poland,  he  repeated 
that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  been  systematically  violated.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  Polish 
nation.  He  believed  that  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  did 
mean  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  Polish  subjects;  but 
no  doubt  the  late  act  of  the  conscription  was  entirely  discor- 
dant with  such  a  disposition,  and  accounted  for  the  outbreak.  It 
was  a  most  barbarous  act,  a  cruel  political  piece  of  tyranny 
under  the  pretence  of  a  military  measure.  He  could  not  but  con- 
ceive that  to  a  sovereign  gifted  with  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  military  success  would  be  a  great  and  signal  calamity. 
If  the  insurrection  was  put  down,  he  would  have  a  country  in 
which  the  plains  would  he  bathed  in  blood,  and  the  towns  be 
smoking  ruins.  A  sovereign  with  his  enlightened  views  would  be 
disposed  to  grant  an  amnesty,  and  give  the  Poles  the  institutions 
promised  to  them.  He  hoped  Mr,  Hennessey  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  in  the  House,  and 
would  not  press  his  motion,  the  objections  to  which  were 
veni  great.  It  assumed  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  we  were 
under  an  obligation  to  interfere.  We  had  a  right  to  interfere,  but 
were  not  under  an  obligation  to  do  so.  In  the  interests  of  a  cause 
which  the  House  and  the  country  had  at  heart,  the  course  best 
adapted  t»  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view  was  to  leave  it,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Walpole,  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  advise  the  Crown  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dtsraeli,  after  explaining  and  justifying  the  policy  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  relation  to  Poland,  observed  that  it  was  not 
pretended  that  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  forced 
England  to  act ;  but  there  were  moral  obligations,  of  which  we 
might  avail  ourselves.     He  agreed  that  the  great  object  of  the 

Sesent  motion  was  to  elicit  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
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The  motion  for  an  addresa  vas  withdrawn. 

The  deplorable  contest  still  continued,  and  a  feature  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  was  the  ungraciouB  part  aseomed  by  the  Pnia- 
sian  Goveniinent  in  the  contest,  in  afTordmg  succour  and  supplies 
to  the  Russian  force,  and  in  giving  up  to  the  enemy  the  unfor- 
tunate  Poles  who  took  refuge  in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
public  on  this  course  of  proceedings  by  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  12th  of  June,  in  which  he  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  further  information 
respecting  the  nature  and  proyisions  of  the  recent  Convention 
concluded  between  the  Qovemments  of  Russia  and  Prussia  beyond 
that  already  laid  before  Parliament.  He  prefaced  his  question  by 
a  severe  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Government  in 
regard  to  Poland,  which  was  far  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  than  the  insurrection  itself.  In  accordance  with  that 
Convention,  Prussia  bad  assisted  the  Russians  when  defeated  and 
furnished  them  with  food  and  arms,  but  had  delivered  up  the  Poles 
who  crossed  her  frontier  to  the  Russians.  It  was  dilBcult  to 
understand  how  this  Convention  originated,  Russia  implying  that 
it  originated  with  Prussia,  while  Prussia  asserted  thecontrary.  The 
reasons  why  this  Convention  had  not  been  communicated  were  also 
exceedingly  contradictory,  Prussia  attributing  the  cause  to  Russia, 
and  vice  cersd.  So  less  difference  was  observable  between  the  courses 
-  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  France  in  regard  to  this  document ; 
Austria  refusing  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  France  considering 
it  as  a  grave  question  of  European  policy,  while  England  stated  to 
Prussia  that  it  was  her  duty  to  observe  neutrality ;  but  in  acceding 
to  this  Convention  she  had  departed  from  neutrality.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  before  the  Hous^  a  summary  of  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  carried  on  at  Berlin,  and  remarked  in  severe 
terms  on  the  conduct  of  M.  Yon  Bismark,  who  read  to  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Convention,  but 
which  he  (M.  Yon  Bismark)  subsequently  denied  to  be  such. 
.,  Again,  M.  Yon  Bismark  read  a  copy  as  it  had  been  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  ;  but  ahorily  afterwards  doubts  were  thrown  on  its 
authenticity  by  a  despatoh  of  Lord  Ifapier,  which  mentioned  a 
secret  article  that  M.  Yon  Bismark  bad  not  even  alluded  to.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  there  was  a  secret  article,  what  was  the 
necessity  of  secrecy,  and  why  so  much  official  mystification  bad 
been  employed  in  regard  to  this  Convention.  He  proceeded  to 
consider  whether  the  Convention  was  signed  by  Prussia  from  fear 
of  insurrection  in  Prussian  Poland,  from  sympathy  with  Russia, 
or  from  domestic  pressure,  and  concluded  that  it  arose  from  fear 
of  any  thing  like  constitutional  life  arising  on  her  frontier.  The 
policy  of  Prussia  was  dangerous,  as  tending  to  isolate  her  in 
Europe,  and  fraught  with  mischief  to  Europe  at  large. 

Earl  Rdsski.l  could  not  at  present  add  any  information  to  that 
already  before  Parliament,     As  to  the  originating  parties  of  the 
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Convention,  there  was  a  kind  of  contradiction,  a  aort  of  mystery 
about  it.  In  re^rd  to  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  Russian  troops  might  pursue  Polish  insurgents  and 
attack  them  on  Prussian  territory,  M.  Von  Bismark  had  declared 
it  a  dead  letter.  It  was  a  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to 
throw  herself  so  strongly  on  the  Russian  aide,  and  one  which  at 
one  time  seemed  likely  to  involve  disagreeable  negotiations  with 
France  and  England. 

Lord  Bbouohah  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  both  in  regard  to  Poland  and  her  own 
subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  inactive 
in  taking  the  course  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  and  the  voice 
of  Parliament  had  prescribed  to  them.  On  the  17th  of  June  Earl 
Rusnell,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Austria,  had  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  the  recommendations  of 
the  British  Government  respecting  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  Russia  in  her  future  policy  towards  Poland.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  which  thereupon  took  place  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  The  propositions  of 
Great  Britain,  as  briefly  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Falmerston,  were  these : — First,  that  there  should  be  a  general 
and  complete  amnesty;  second,  a  national  representation  for 
Poland,  on  the  principle  of  the  engagement  made  by  Alexander  I. 
in  1815 ;  third,  that  Poles  alone  should  be  appointed  to  public 
ofiEcee,  and  a  Polish  administration ;  fourth,  full  liberty  of  con- 
science; fifth,  that  the  Polish  language  should  be  used  in  all 
public  transactions ;  sixth,  that  there  should  be  a  regular  system 
of  recruiting.  In  addition  to  these  propositions,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  bad  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  the  answers  from  Russia  to  these  pro- 
positions, it  was  considered  prudent  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
refrain  from  further  discussion  on  the  question ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  it  was  voted  to  postpone  a  motion,  of  which 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessey  had  given  notice,  for  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
expressing  the  regret  of  the  House  at  learning  that  the  Emperor 
had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  which  was  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
adopt  measures  in  concert  with  other  Powers  which  might  preserve 
the  legitimate  rights  of  Poland,  and  tend  to  produce  a  durable 
peace.  The  Government,  indeed,  through  Loi^  Palmerston,  dis- 
claimed any  desire  to  restrain  the  discussion,  and  did  not  allege 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  The  House, 
however,  by  a  majority  of  56,  resolved  as  above,  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  then  debated. 

As,  however,  the  Session  drew  near  its  end,  while  the  calamitous 
struggle  still  went  on  without  any  sign  of  mitigation,  and  the 
press  teemed  with  fresh  accounts  of  atrocious  severities,  theideaire 
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for  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  country  on  these  trans- 
actions  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  and  debat«a  of  a  very 
interesting  nature  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  prorogation 
in  both  Houses. 

In  the  Upper  House  the  subject  was  opened  by  Earl  Grey,  who, 
in  moving  tnat  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for 
papers  with  regard  to  Poland,  said  he  could  not  look  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  in  that  country  without  apprehending  the  most 
serious  consequences.  He  admitted  that  a  war  with  Russia  for 
Polish  rights  was  neither  desired  by  the  Government  nor  by  the 
country;  but  he  could  not  read  the  papers  which  had  been  pub- 
lished without  an  alarm  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  without 
intending  it,  might  find  themselves  involved  in  a  war.  Under 
these  circumstances  Her  Majesty's  Government  onght  to  act  on  a 
well-considered  line  of  policy,  which  might  be  easily  understood 
by  the  country  and  by  Europe,  ^Vhat  the  policy  was  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  pursue  he  could  not  discover  in  the  papers  before 
them.  What  grounds,  for  example,  were  there  for  concluding 
that  the  last  two  communications  made  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment would  meet  with  a  satisfactory  result  f  He  reviewed  most 
searchingly  the  six  propositions  made  to  Ruttsia,  and  regarded 
them  as  impracticable,  ooth  on  account  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Russian  nation  and  of  the  Polish  insurgents.  Interference,  if  not 
backed  by  force,  was  not  likely  to  bring  about  good,  and  the  party 
interfering  was  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  one  interfering 
between  husband  and  wife.  It  was  most  essential,  therefore,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  explain  their  news,  and  the 
results  which  they  expected  from  their  policy.  At  tlie  present 
moment  our  diplomatic  intervention  only  fostered  false  hopea, 
and  perpetuated  the  horrors  of  that  war  we  were  desirous  to 
suppress.  Could  it  be  hoped,  from  our  experience  of  Russia,  that 
any  practical  advantage  would  arise  from  these  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions ?  He  warned  the  Government  not  to  arouse  the  feelings  of 
this  country  until  they  passed  beyond  control.  Sympathizing 
with  the  Poles,  he  saw  no  reasons  why  we  should  set  up  as  their 
champions.  The  present  one  was  not  a  case  for  armed  inter- 
ference, and  he  hoped  that  Government,  having  recognized  this, 
would  not  have  recourse  to  interference  of  any  other  kind. 

Earl  Russell  thanked  Lord  Grey  for  the  tone  and  temper  in 
which  be  had  brought  forward  his  motion,  commented  00  the 
difference  of  feeling  which  existed  in  regard  to  armed  interven- 
tion in  Poland,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be,  in  the 
present  indeterminate  nature  of  what  really  was  Poland,  unjust 
to  Russia,  and  calamitous  to  Europe.  The  gist  of  Lord  Grey's 
speech  was  "do  nothing;"  but  several  examples  from  recent 
history  showed  that  war  and  human  passions  had  not  only  not 
besn  prevented,  but  often  provoked  by  doing  nothing.  The  policy 
of  doing  nothing  was  one  of  selfishness  and  separation.  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  France, 
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and  consulted  most  earnestly  with  Austria,  whose  treatment  of 
her  Polish  subjects  he  highly  praised,  and  asked  why  Russia 
could  not  follow  BO  good  an  example.  He  defended  the  proposed 
armistice  and  amnesty,  and  denied  that  such  propositions  were  aa 
impracticable  as  represented.  He  reviewed  the  various  terms 
proposed  to  Bussia,  and  observed  that,  as  we  had  based  our  pro- 

Cls  on  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  we  were  bound  to  presume  that 
lia  woe  to  rule  in  Poland,  and  to  propose  such  terms  as  Ruasia 
could  accept.  The  six  propositions,  if  agreed  to  by  Russia,  would 
be  a  charter  for  the  Poles,  and  a  guarantee  to  Europe  of  proper 
government  in  Poland.  He  denied  that  our  diplomatic  inter- 
ference would  be  prejudicial  to  Poland,  being  of  opinion  that  if 
any  thing  was  te  be  obteined  for  Poland,  it  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  interference  of  the  great  Powers,  insisting  that 
the  faith  due  to  treatiea  should  be  observed.  The  noble  lord 
added,  that  as  yet  there  were  no  papers  to  be  produced,  but  as 
soon  aa  an  answer  should  be  received  from  Russia,  he  would  lay 
the  papers  before  Parliament. 

Lord  Brouohah  considered  that  armed  interference  in  PolamI 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  Earl  of  Dekby,  having  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the 
sofierings  and  gallantry  of  the  Poles,  lamented  the  discussions  on  the 
subject  which  often  occurred  in  Parliament,  aa  tending  to  cherish 
hopes  in  the  Poles  which  could  not  he  gratified.  Entering  on  the 
general  question,  he  expressed  his  sunirise  that  Lord  Russell  had 
submitted  the  subject  to  discussion  at  the  present  time,  but  entirely 
approved  bis  declaration  that  in  no  case  would  this  coontry  be 
draped  into  a  war  on  behalf  of  Poland.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  had  considered,  in  case  of  the  rejection 
of  the  proposals  by  Russia,  what  should  be  the  next  step  they 
should  take  in  conjunction  with  their  allies.  He  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  Lora  Russell  founded  his  proposals  on  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  because  if  Russia  refused  to  accede  to  our  terms,  we 
must  either  have  to  proceed  to  force,  or  to  accept  an  insult.  He 
much  doubted,  however,  whether  Lord  Russell's  clients  would  be 
pleased  with  his  proposals,  as  they  would  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  independ«ice.      He  anticipated- that  Russia  would   ac- 

auiesce  in  our  proposals,  that  a  conference  would  meet,  and  that 
uring  its  prolonged  session  the  revolution  would  be  gradually 
suppressed.     He  pointed  out  the  hazardous  policy  which  we  were 

gursuing,  and  looked  with  some  apprehension  upon  the  course  the 
rovemment  had  taken  to  accomplish  their  object.  The  debate 
had  elicited  a  declaration  that  we  were  not  to  be  dragged  into  a 
war,  a  declaration  that  would  be  most  beneficial  in  cru^ing  false 
hopes  which  might  have  been  entertained. 

Earl  Granville  was  surprised  at  Lord  Derby  in  finding  fault 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  having  done  something,  rather 
than  nothing,  after  the  numerous  appeals  which  had  been  made  ' 
to  the  Qovemment  to  make  some  attempt  to  stop  the  cruelties 
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perpetrated  in  Poland.  He  defended  tlie  policy  whicli  had  been 
pursued  by  the  (Government. 

Lord  Harkowbt  said  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  waa  the  only  sanction 
given  by  Europe  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  title  gained 
thereby  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violation  of  that  treaty  by 
BuBsia. 

Earl  Grgt  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  that  this  country 
should  always  adopt  a  non-interference  policy,  but  that  if  we  were 
not  prepared  to  Imck  our  representations  by  force,  we  ought  not 
to  interfere,  as  no  useful  result  could  ensue.  Ho  ultunately 
withdrew  his  motion. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Hossman 
moved  the  following  Resolution : — 

"  That  the  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  Poland  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  have  failed  to  secure  the  good  government  of 
Poland  or  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  any  further  attempt  to 
replace  Poland  under  the  conditions  of  that  treaty  must  cause 
calamities  to  Poland,  and  embarrassment  and  danger  to  Europe." 
He  began  by  ezpresaing  the  feelings  of  perplexity  and  alarm  with 
which  he  had  read  the  papers  laid  before  the  House.  Poland,  he 
said,  had  been  diplomatized  to  death.  If  the  despatches  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  had  been  written  with  a  clear  object  in  view, 
that  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  that  would 
be  the  only  justification,  to  his  mind,  of  this  diplomacy ;  but  if  all 
the  virtue  and  energy  of  the  Cabinet  was  to  be  exhausted  in  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Government  were  to  say,  "  We  have  performed 
our  duty,  and  can  go  no  further,"  Parliament  would  be  warranted 
in  saying,  "  You  have  gone  too  far,  and  lighted  a  blaze  in  Europe 
which  is  beyond  your  power  to  extinguish."  He  then  took  up  the 
Polish  question  at  the  period  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  reading 
extracts  from  the  despatches  of  Lord  Caetlereagh  during  the 
negotiations,  and  dwelling  upon  the  warnings  they  contained,  and 
the  apprehensions  which  it  appeared  were  entertained  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  regarding  the  issue  of  the  question,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  having  gained  a  point  in  the  negotiations.  He  then 
passed  to  the  insurrection  of  1831,  and  contended  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Emperor  rendered  the  path  of  diplomacy  from  that 
time  clear,  affording  a  guide  to  the  policy  of  this  countiy-  France 
and  England  sustained  a  defeat  on  that  occasion  ;  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  repudiated  his  obligations  to  Europe,  and  made  Poland  a 
Russian  province.  Lord  Falmerston,  as  the  Minister  of  England, 
in  fulfilment  of  what  was  the  duty  of  this  country,  called  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  redeem  his  pledge,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  succumb,  because  England  was  not  prepared  for  war,  and  he 
abstained  from  diplomatic  action.  The  events  of  the  present 
year  were  merely  a  repetition  of  those  of  1831 ;  an  insurrection 
was  caused  by  the  same  irregularities  and  cruelties  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  The  Government,  however,  had  not  pursued  the  same 
prudent  course  as  in   1831.     Was  the  course  they  had  taken,  he 
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asked,  English  policy,  or  was  it  Ministerial  levity  P  He  exatniaed 
the  printed  papers  in  order  to  discover  the  aim  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  key  of  its  policy  upon  this  question,  and  he  inferred  that 
the  policy  of  the  QoTemmeot  was  changed  from  whot  it  was  in 
1831.  llie  condition  of  Russia,  of  Poland,  and  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  was  different,  and  Kuasia  had  now  quailed  before  the 
three  combined  Powers.  What,  however,  was  it  proposed  to  do  P 
Nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  complete  settlement  of  the  Polish 
difficulty,  by  reviving  the  exploded  hypocrisy  of  1815.      Aa  a 

Eractical  settlement  of  the  question  the  six  pointa  would  be 
lughed  at  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But  Eugland  made 
two  additions— an  armistice  and  a  conference  of  the  Powers.  To 
every  thing  proposed  by  England  Russia  had  given  an  unqualified 
rejection.  This  reduced  the  question  to  the  narrowest  compass. 
The  Poles  were  fighting  for  independence ;  the  Cabinet  were  the 
instigators  and  advisers  of  the  Poles  ;  did  they  mean  to  ^ve  them 
their  nationality?  Did  they  mean  to  apply  to  the  Poles  the 
principles  they  had  applied  to  ItalyP  How  could  we,  vrithout 
violating  the  laws  of  justice  and  morality,  without  committing  a 
fresh  crime,  deliver  up  the  Poles  once  more  into  the  hands  of  their 
oppressor  P  Poland  for  the  Poles.  Let  us  repair  the  wrongs  of 
Poland  by  welcoming  her  into  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  Then, 
could  the  restoration  of  Poland  be  accomplished  without  recourse 
to  war?  It  depended  upon  whether  Austria  would  give  up 
Galicia.  We  had,  however,  raised  the  flame,  and  must  meet  the 
exigency  wisely.  The  Polish  question  waa  the  special  property 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  to  nim  he  looked  to  correct  the  feeble 
utterances,  and  to  repudiate  the  ignoble  sentiments  of  others  in 
high  places. 

The  Chakcrllor  of  the  Exchequsk  said,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Horsman  had  discussed  this  ques' 
tion.  There  were  parts  of  his  speech,  however,  which  dia  not 
cohere  with  others.  The  present  position  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  he  observed,  had  some  claim  upon  our  consideration,  recol- 
lecting the  nature  of  the  inheritance  to  which  he  had  succeeded, 
the  great  things  he  had  achieved,  and  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended bis  wise  efforts.  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  policy 
which  it  behoved  the  Qovemment  to  pursue  upon  this  question, 
and  the  argument  of  Mr.  Horsman,  which  amounted  to  this,— 
that  their  choice  waa  between  war  and  doing  nothing.  After  dis- 
posing of  the  former  alternative,  he  demurred  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Oovemment  should  have  remained  idle,  which,  he  said, 
would  have  been  highly  inexpedient,  considering  the  state  of 
feeling,  not  only  in  this  country,  hut  on  the  continent,  and  espe- 
cially in  France.  He  remarked  upon  the  inference  drawn  by  Mr. 
Horsman  from  a  particular  despatch  of  Lord  Russell,  as  indicating 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  as  containing  a 
menace  of  war ;  and  he  contended  that  such  a  conclusion  could 
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not  be  maintomed.  Mr.  Horeman  had  argued  tliat  the  Poles  bad 
been  encouraged  by  hopes  of  aid  from  without,  and  that  the 
British  Government  had  lundled  the  flame ;  but  he  had  adduced 
no  proof  of  this  allegation.  As  to  the  position  in  which  matters 
now  stood,  Mr.  Horsman  had  not  sought  for  any  declaration  from 
the  Qovemment,  and  the  present  was  not  the  moment  when  a 
development  of  our  future  policy  would  be  expedient.  As  to  tho 
motion  which  called  for  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna — a  motion  which  fell  short  of  the  opinions  and  language 
of  the  mover— ho  urged  various  reasons  why  it  was  not  desirable 
that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Hennessey,  adverting  to  the  interest  taken  in  this  qnestioQ 
by  tiie  people  of  England,  snowed,  from  tlie  petitions  presented  to 
the  House,  what  they  wanted.  They  declared  that  Russia  had 
forfeited,  by  her  gross  and  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  people  of 
Poland,  all  right  to  the  kingdom ;  that  her  conduct  tended  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  Poland  was  entitled  tyy  in- 
dependence. The  House  was  justified,  therefore,  in  asking  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Qovernment.  He  defended  Austria, 
whose  position,  he  observed,  was  a  difficult  one.  There  existed  in 
Austria  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  even  in  the  army. 
He  believed  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  himself  was  in  favour  of 
Poland  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Europe  participated  in  that  feeling, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  gain  an  immense  moral 
advantage  by  establishing  the  independence  of  Poland.  He 
denied,  and  disproTed  by  evidence,  the  assertion  of  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  that  the  Polish  movement  originated  in  foreign  inflaence, 
and  he  showed  the  provocations  which  had  driven  the  landholders 
and  the  modei^te  party  to  join  the  insurrection,  which  was  aided 
and  fostered,  apcording  to  Kussian  witnesses,  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Poland  had  a  national  Qovemment,  which  preserved  order, 
mode  laws,  and  levied  taxes.  He  disproved,  in  like  manner,  the 
denial  of  Prince  Oortschakoff  of  the  barbarities  charged  against 
the  Russian  troops.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  was  found  a 
national  Government  in  Poland  supported  by  the  whole  population, 
on  the  other  was  found  the  Russian  Qovemment  openly  ignoring 
lemlity. 

Mr.  EiNGLAKE  observed  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Qovemment  was  that  the  Polish  authorities  bad  no  name. 
Mr.  Horsman  had,  in  his  comments  upon  recent  transactions, 
laid  it  down  that  there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  negotia- 
tion; that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  at  once,  and  act  upon 
the  determination.  He  did  not  accede  to  this  view,  and  he 
thought  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  impossible  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  had  done.  In  other 
respects  he  dissented  from  the  views  and  doctrines  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Horsman ;  and  with  regard  to  bis  suggestion  that  Austria 
should  relinquish  Qalicia,  he  showed  that  the  Qalicians  de- 
sired to  remain  under  the   rule  of  Austria.      He  thought  the 
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time  was  most  inapt  for  the   adoption  of  the  proposed  Reso- 
lution. 

Lord  Faluerston  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Horsman  was  not  consistent  with  itaelf  or  with  his  motion. 
He  had  told  the  Hoiue  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  our 
remaining  passive  or  insisting  upon  the  establishment  of  Poland 
in  its  ancient  state.  If  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  were  prepared 
to  go  to  war  to  force  Russia  to  relinquiflh  her  possession,  this  might 
be  done ;  but  it  was  clear  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished  by  per- 
suasion. The  only  ground  that  could  justify  our  remonstrance 
with  Russia  was  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  if  that  was  abandoned,  wo 
should  deliver  the  Poles,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Bussia.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would  not  agree  to  the  motion,  nor 

Jrees  the  Government  to  declare  the  course  they  should  pursue, 
t  would  be  their  duty  to  communicate  with  tne  GoTemments 
of  Austria  and  France. 

Mr.  Horsman,  after  a  brief  reply,  withdrew  his  motion. 
The  circumstances  which  led  before  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  to  the  cessation  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  afforded 
occasion  for  animadversion  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ministry.  The  misunderstanding  arose,  it  will  be 
recollected,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  which 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Rio  Grande,  in  June,  1861.  Reporte 
arose  that  the  wreck  had  been  plundered  and  the  crew  murdered. 
A  demand  was  in  consequence  made  opon  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment for  compensation,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  used  doe 
diligence  in  procuring  justice  to  be  done.  Aner  a  good  deal  of 
time  spent  in  contentious  negotiation,  Mr.  Christie,  our  Minister 
to  Brazil,  was  instructed  to  propose  arbitration,  but  this  offer  was 
declined,  it  being  accompanied,  as  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Government,  oy  conditions  which  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  tlieir'  honour,  accept.  Reprisals  were  then  autho- 
rized to  be  made,  and  amicable  relatiooa  between  the  two  countries 


These  proceedings,  arising  out  of  transactions  involving  many 
disputed  matters  of  fact,  and  a  great  deal  of  contradictory  evidence, 
afforded  ground  for  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  case  was 
token  up  with  considerable  zeal  by  members  of  the  Opposition  in 
both  Houses,  who  reflected  strongly  on  the  course  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  agents.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
in  particular,  characterized  the  conduct  of  our  Government  very 
forcibly,  saying  that,  "certainly  more  nniuatiflable  proceedings 
were  never  taken  by  any  representative  of  the  Crown  against  a 
friendly  Government  than  appeared  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Christie,  and  he  trusted  to  hear  that  they  had  been  disapproved  of 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers'."     In  answer  to  this  censuie,  Earl 

»  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lordj,  Feb.  1«.|,    .    .|  ,.(^OOqIc 
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KuBsell  justified  the  course  adopted,  alleging  tbat  the  Brazilian 
authorities  had  prevented  an  inquiry  being  made  into  the  matter 
of  our  complaints,  and  were  strongly  suspected  of  connivance  at  the 
crimes  alleged.  If  the  Government  neglected  its  duties  in  tha 
case  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  allowed  her  to  he  plundered,  he 
considered  that  that  Government  was  liable  to  a  claim  for  compea* 
eation. 

The  case  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  formal  manner  by  Mr.  Bramley-Moore,  who 
called  attention  to  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dispute  with  Brazil,  and  moved  the  foUowiug  Eeso- 
lution  :~ 

"That  this  House  has  leamt  with  regret  the  interruption  of 
amicable  relations  between  this  country  and  Brazil,  and  express 
the  desire  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  take  such  mea- 
sures to  restore  a  cordial  understanding  between  the  two  countries 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  character  and  honour  of  this  country, 
and  the  dignity  and  honour  of  a  friendly  and  independent 
Power." 

After  remarking  upon  the  long-continued  harmony  that  had 
gubsisted  between  the  two  countries,  and  upon  the  large  amount 
of  trade  which  had  been  jeopardized  by  recent  occurrences,  he 
proceeded  to  give  the  details  of  the  transactions  arising  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales."  He  defended  the  people  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bio  Grande,  where  the  wreck 
took  place,  from  the  stigma  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them,  of 
being  wreckers  and  murderers ;  insisting  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  humane  and  hospitable  towaras  shipwrecked  persons, 
their  conduct  contrasting  favourably  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  on 
certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  England  and  of  her  colonies.  Ho 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  offer  of  arbitration  had 
been  made,  and  he  attributed  the  consequences  of  this  afiair — 
which,  he  said,  it  would  take  years  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of 
the  Brazilians — to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Consul  Vereker.  The  object 
of  his  motion  was  to  open  a  way  to  a  course  of  action  that  would 
restore  cordiality  of  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Bramley-Moore  were  supported  by  hard 
Bobert  Cecil,  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  C.  Buxton,  and  Mr. 
Gobdcn.  They  contended  that  the  facts  disproved  the  charge  of 
wilful  delay  or  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  autho- 
rities ;  that,  on  tho  contrary,  it  appeared  that  thev  had  done  their 
best  with  their  limited  means  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the 
offenders,  having  dismissed  two  official  persons,  and  prosecuted  to 
conviction  eleven  other  offenders.  They  threw  much  doubt  upon 
the  evidence  relied  upon  by  our  Government,  especially  on  the 
statements  of  Consul  Vereker,  which  were  characterized,  as  was 
alleged,  by  exaggeration  and  exciferaent.  Severe  comments  were 
made  on  tho  conduct  of  our  Ministers  towards  a  Power  too  weak 
to  offer  resistance  to  our  demands,  and  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
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Eritish  mercliante  in  Brazil  were  appealed  to  as  disapproving  of 
the  course  adopted  by  this  country,  and  testifying  to  tne  desire  of 
Brazil, — the  only  monarchical  government  in  South  America,  and 
bonnd  to  us  by  strong  tics  of  commercial  interest, — to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  us. 

The  conduct  of  our  Ministers  was  vindicated  against  these  reflec- 
tions by  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Layard  (the  Under-Secretory  for  Foreign 
AfTaira),  and  the  Solicitor- General.  They  entered  into  a  close  and 
critical  examination  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  itself,  from  which  they  undertook  to  prove  that 
British  subjects  had  sustained  wrong,  for  which  they  were  entitled 
to  redress.  The  wreck  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales"  on  the  coast  of 
Albardao  should  have  been  promptly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  Consul  by  the  local  authorities,  but  this  was  not  done. 
The  authorities  in  the  province  should  have  gone  down  to  the 
coast  to  make  inquiries,  and  this  was  not  done.  In  fact,  there  was 
not  one  of  the  local  authorities  that  had  not  failed  in  duty. 
When  Lord  Russell  received  a  report  of  the  affair  irom  Consul 
Tereker — who,  they  remarked,  had  been  dealt  with  most  unfairly 
— his  action  was  simply  within  the  forms  of  diplomacy ;  he  de- 
manded, as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  compensation  for  the  plunder  of  the 
vessel.  Had  the  course  adopted  not  been  taken,  the  Oovemment 
would  have  been  reproached  with  apathy.  What  could  they  have 
done  besides,  unless  they  asked  the  House  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion? No  Government  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  they 
had  done,  and  if  the  Brazilian  Gtovemment  had  acted  as  that  of 
England  had  done  in  a  similar  case  of  wreck,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  protect  the  property  and  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  if  the  Besolution  were  carried,  it  would  have  a  fatal  influence 
upon  British  interests  and  lives  throughout  the  world. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Bramley-Moore  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  subject  of  our  relations  with  Brazil  was  again,  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  Session,  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald.  The  hon.  gentleman  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground,  tbat  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  the  country  were  involved  in  the  course  taken 
by  Her  Majeaty's  Government,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  both 
countries  in  their  political  and  commercial  aspects.  Premising 
that  his  first  complaint  against  the  Government  was  that  they 
did  not  initiate  a  proposal  for  an  arbitration  when  the  difler- 
ences  first  occurred,  he  proceeded  to  detail  the  history  of  these 
differences,'  commenting  upon  the  course  of  action  of  the  British 
Minister.  He  next  complained  of  the  making  of  reprisals,  which 
was  tantamount,  ho  said,  to  an  act  of  war,  when  a  slight 
exhibition  of  force  would  have  been  sufficient.  His  third  com- 
plaint bad  reference  to  the  claim  for  compensation  put  forth  by 
the  Government — namely,  2360/.  for  tlie  cargo  of  the  "  Prince  of 
Wales,"  alleged  to  have  been  plundered,  whereas  the  whole  of  the 
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gooda  that  could  have  reached  the  shore  ven  worth  only  800/. 
Ho  referred  to  other  items  in  the  demand  for  compensation,  which 
he  characterized  a&  absurd  and  ridiculous.  He  then  noticed  the  posi- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  in  relation  to  that  of  Brazil  since 
the  decision  of  King  Leopold  against  ub  in  the  case  of  the  alleged 
insult  to  the  British  Kavy  in  the  matter  of  the  officers  of  the 
"  Forte,"  and  asked  what  they  proposed  to  do  in  such  emharrasaing 
circumstances.  He  hoped  the  course  they  took  would  be,  putting 
aside  that  spirit  of  hostility  which  had  on  several  occasions  in- 
spired the  Qovemment  in  its  conduct  towards  Brazil,  to  adopt  a 
course  more  conciliatory  and  more  becoming  and  honourable  to 
the  character  of  this  cK)untry,  and  take  the  Jirst  step  for  the  restora- 
tion of  friendly  relations  with  Brazil.  Ho  moved  for  a  copy  of 
the  manifest  of  the  cargo  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales." 

Mr.  Layarh  said  he  did  not  clearly  understand  the  object  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  bringing  forward  again  a  subject  that  hod  been 
already  ao  much  discussed  in  that  House  and  in  another  place. 
According  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  this  country  had  been  dishonoured 
and  disgraced  by  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
according  to  him,  if  a  British  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  a 
country,  its  cargo  plundered,  its  crew  murdered,  the  authorities 
on  the  spot  conniving  at  these  acts,  and  the  Government  of  the 
country  refusing  redress,  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to 
remain  idle  and  indifferent.  If  the  object  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was 
to  embarrass  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  dealing  with  the  South 
American  States,  he  had  succeeded,  for  he  (Mr.  Layard)  had 
already  seen  the  consequences  of  these  accusations  against  the 
Government  in  the  altered  feeling  of  the  South  American  States. 
Mr.  Layard  went  over  the  leading  incidents  of  the  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,  contending  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  not  cor- 
rectly represented  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Christie  in  relation  to  the 
reprisals,  an  act  which  was  executed,  he  said^  in  the  least  offensive 
manner  possible.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  professed  a  desire  for  the 
re-estabUshment  of  amicable  relations  with  Brazil.  The  mediation 
offered  by  the  King  of  Portugal  for  this  object  had  beea  accepted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  if  any  tning  could  prevent  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences,  which  was  most  earnestly 
to  be  desired,  it  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  Mr,  Fitzgerald. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns  expressed  his  opinion  that,  though  in  the 
first  instance  the  Brazdian  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
wreck  had  been  in  the  wrong,  the  tone  of  our  proceedings,  and 
the  absurd  demand  for  compensation,  had  been  discreditable  to 
our  Government.  Mr.  Henley  also  thought  that  we  bad  a  good 
cause  for  complaint  at  the  beginning,  but  that  the  matter  had 
been  badly  treated. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  motion  having  served  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  debate,  was  withdrawn. 

The  outrages  conmiitted  on  British  subjects  in  Japan,  and  the 
violations  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  which  had  been  concluded 
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with  that  anomalona  and  ill-reguUted  GoTernment,  having  made 
it  necesaaiy  for  the  British  representatives  there  to  adopt  a  very 
firm  attitudo  towards  that  power,  and  having  in  fact  brought  us 
to  the  hrink  of  hostilities,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords 
waa  called  to  the  subject  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  moved 
for  copies  of  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants  in 
Japan,  or  to  the  officers  in  command  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or 
naval  forces,  to  make  demands  upon  the  Government  of  Japan, 
with  the  alternative  of  immediate  hostilities  on  the  rejection  of  such 
demands.  The  noble  lord  commented  on  the  ignorance  of  the  House 
of  the  reasons  which  had  led  the  Government  to  instruct  Admiral 
Kuper  to  address  an  ultimatum  to  the  Japanese  Government.  Having 
sketched  the  political  system  of  Japan,  which  made  the  Tycoon 
practically  powerless  against  his  nobles,  however  willing  he  might 
De  to  csrrv  oat  the  treaties,  and  to  make  reparations  for  outrages, 
he  wamea  the  Government  against  the  dangers  and  cost  of  a  war 
with  Japan,  either  separately  or  with  other  Powers,  and  con- 
tended that  strict  retribution,  if  possible,  should  be  exacted  from 
the  guilty  parties,  but  the  country  ought  not  to  be  committed  to 
a  great  war.  He  wished  to  know  the  reasons  by  which  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  guided. 

£arl  RcssELL  said  he  considered  it  nis  duty  to  see,  that  the 
treaties  of  commerce  concluded  between  Japan  and  this  country 
were  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  lives  of  British  subjecte 
were  protected.  He  detailed  the  various  outrages  which  bad 
been  committed  by  the  Japanese,  particularly  instancing  the 
attacks  on  the  British  Legation,  uid  on  Mr.  Richardson.  As  these 
outrages  proceeded  from  a  settled  plan  to  defeat  the  treaty,  he  had 
demanded  explanations.  He  denied  that  war  had  been  declared 
at  once,  and  explained  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  obtain 
reparation.  As  it  was  just  possible  that  redress  might  be  refused, 
certain  instructions  had  been  given  to  our  forces,  which,  however, 
as  at  present  no  answer  to  them  had  been  received,  he  declined 
to  produce  to  the  House.  Disclaiming  the  projects  of  prolonged 
war  and  annexation  attributed  to  the  Government,  he  stated  that 
oar  only  object  was  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  murders  which 
had  been  committed,  and  to  uphold  the  trade  of  our  merchants. 
As  soon  as  the  answers  of  the  Japanese  Government  arrived,  he 
would  produce  the  papers. 

Earl  Qkev  considered  it  highly  objectionable  that  the  old 
custom  of  consulting  Parliament  before  the  declaration  of  war 
was  abandoned  by  the  Government.  Although  he  entirely  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  exacting  reparation  for  outrages  on  British 
subjects,  it  ought  in  the  present  case  to  be  remembered  that  the 
treaties  with  Japan  had  been  extorted  by  fear  and  intimidation. 
The  principal  causes  of  our  present  unsatisfactory  relations  with 
Japan  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  exorbitant  demands  of  some  of  our 
traders  on  the  Japanese  Government  for  gold  in  exchange  for 
silver,  and  the  presuming  and  arrogant  conduct  of  certain  English 
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residents  in  Japan.  The  papers  laid  on  tlie  table,  however,  con- 
cealed many  of  these  facts,  and  while  blackening  the  people  of 
Japan,  suppresBed  the  bad  actions  of  our  own  countrj'men.  It 
was  unfair  to  bold  the  Japanese  Government  responsible  for  Iheso 
outrages.  They  had  done  their  best  to  find  out  tne  offenders,  but, 
owing  to  the  exasperated  state  of  public  feeling  against  foreigners, 
failed,  just  as  this  countrv  had  done  in  bringing  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  on  General  Haynau  to  justice.  He  considered  war 
with  Japan  would  cost  us  much  blood  and  monoy,  would  introduce 
into  Japan  the  same  anarchy  aa  was  now  seen  in  China,  and  was 
unjust  and  impolitic  in  itself. 

The  vigilant  eye  of  Parliament  was  also  directed  to  another 
great  country  in  the  East,  where  the  restless  activity  of  British 
commerce  having  gained  a  footing,  had  mixed  up  our  country- 
men with  the  internal  dissensions  by  which  it  was  divided,  and 
bad  even  engaged  the  interference  of  our  naval  forces  in  actual 
warfare.  In  the  desolating  civil  war  which  was  waged  between 
the  Imperial  Government  of  China  and  its  rebellious  subjects  the 
TaepiDgs,  British  officers  were  employed,  with  the  sanction  of 
their  own  Government,  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  China ; 
and  some  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  Imperial  administration 
were  placed  under  English  official  superintendence.  The  policy  of 
these  measures  on  our  part  was  seriously  questioned  by  many 
persons  at  home,  who  considered  it  an  infringement  of  the  wise 
rule  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  states, 
and  feared  the  responsibilities  in  which  it  would  probably  involve 
us.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  by  some  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  fully  canvassed  in  a  debate  wbicn  took  place  upon  a 
motion  introduced  by  Lord  Naas,  who  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Liddell,  and  Mr.  Baiilie.  In  his  speech 
on  the  occasion.  Lord  Naas  dwelt  upon  the  tendency  of  the  people 
of  China  to  rebel  against  the  constituted  authorities,  and  the  long- 
protracted  political  disorders  which  accompanied  the  change  of 
dynasties.  He  adverted  to  the  Taeping  movement  and  its  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  he  considered  had  been  our  interference  with 
the  aflkirs  of  the  country,  thereby  rendering  the  Government 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  our  forcing  the  ^ium 
trade.  He  proceeded  to  discuss  the  policy  we  had  pursued  in  China 
since  the  Taeping  movement,  and  to  show  that  whereas,  at  the 
beginning,  our  policy  had  been  declared  to  be  one  of  strict  neutra- 
lity and  non-interference,  step  by  step  that  policy  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  we  had  interfered  m  every  way  in  Chinese  affairs, 
co-operating  with  the  Imperialists  and  attacking  the  rebels.  To 
establish  this  position,  he  gave  a  narrative  of  military  operations 
in  the  maritime  provinces  of  China,  and  complained  that  certain 
of  the  Chinese  institutions,  such  as  the  department  of  the  Customs, 
as  well  as  a  military  force,  had  been  Europcanized,  pointing  out 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  such  a  policy,  and  the  objections  to  the 
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employment  of  British  officers  in  the  serrice  of  the  Emperor  of 
China.  He  urged  the  inevitoble  consequences  of  such  an  inter- 
ference in  the  political,  financial,  and  military  affairs  of  one  country 
by  another,  which  had  been  strongly  condemned  bv  persons  best 
acquainted  with  China,  and  the  fruits  of  which  might,  he  said,  be 
discerned  in  what  had  happened  in  India.  After  dwelling  upon 
the  effect  which  the  new  policy  adopted  in  China  would  have  upon 
our  relations  with  other  powers,  and  especially  the  encouragement 
and  justification  it  would  offer  to  Russia  and  France  to  intermeddle 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  empire,  he  impressed  upon  the  House 
that  it  was  a  policy  which  would  seriously  impair  the  British 
character  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  China,  and  prejudice  the 
interests  of  British  commerce. 

The  policy  of  the  Govenunent  was  defended  arainst  these 
imputations  by  Lord  Pabnereton  and  Mr.  Layard.  They  denied 
that  anv  case  had  been  made  out  against  the  Ministry  for  the 
course  tney  had  pursued.  The  main  question  was,  they  said,  had 
their  policy  been  attended  with  good  results  ?  had  it  b^n  founded 
in  good  faith,  and  was  it  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  country  ? 
A  great  part  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Naas  appeared  to  imply  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  had 
said  they  were  teaching  the  Chinese  the  art  of  Government,  how 
to  regulate  their  finances,  increase  their  revenue,  and  improve  the 
administration  of  their  territory.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
admitted  these  charges,  and  claimed  merit  for  what  thoy  were 
doing.  The  policy  they  had  pursued  was  one  which  they  had 
heard  commended  in  that  House, — that  of  treating  China  as  a 
civilized  nation.  We  had  now  a  Minister  at  Pekin,  and  carried 
on  direct  communications  with  the  Central  Government.  Our 
policy  had  two  objects, — one  to  restore  public  tranquillity  in  China, 
the  other  to  secure  the  observance  of  treaties,  by  convincing  the 
Chinese  that  it  was  as  much  for  their  interest  as  for  ours.  It  was 
part  of  our  policy  to  support  the  liberal  party  in  China,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Prince  Kung.  In  carrying  out  our  policy, 
Mr.  Bruce,  our  Minister,  had  encountered  great  difficulties.  One 
of  the  objections  urged  by  Prince  Kung  to  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures he  recommended  was,  the  internal  disorders  in  China.  "  Help 
U8,"  he  said,  "to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  to  manage  our 
finances,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  you  require."  Adverting 
to  the  character  of  the  Taepinge,  it  was  notorious  that  they  were 
unable  to  found  a  government,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  of  all  classes,  they  were  loose  bands  of  mere  plunderers. 
Great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  difficult  position  in  which 
our  officials  in  China  were  placed  in  relation  to  the  rebels,  and 
the  speakers  defended  the  course  taken  by  them,  and  the  placing 
the  Customs  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lay.  They  accounted  for 
the  outcry  raised  in  China  against  the  introduction  of  the  foreign 
element  mto  the  management  of  the  Customs,  by  the  check  it 
imposed  upon  frauds  and  smuggling,  though  it  was  a  great  boon  to 
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the  British  trader.  Fiaolly,  they  contended  that  the  authorizing  of 
British  nfficeis  to  organize  Chinese  troops,  and  to  ent«r  the  service 
of  the  Emperor,  was  no  violation  of  neutrality,  and  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Gtovemment  was  just  and  humane,  and 
one  that,  so  far  from  causing  war,  would  prevent  it.  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  letters  of  recent  date  was,  that  the 
Taeping  rebellion  was  gradually  dying  out,  and,  looking  at  what 
was  taking  place,  sanguine  hopes  might  be  entertain^  of  the 
progress  and  improvement  of  China. 

No  division  was  taken  upon  Lord  Naae's  motion. 

The  long-pending  and  embarrassing  dispute  respecting  Schleswig- 
Holstein  was  another  of  those  foreign  questions  which  came  under 
Parliamentary  discussion  this  Session.  The  subject  was  mooted 
by  Lord  EUenborough,  who  inquired  of  the  Government  whether 
they  intended  to  produce  any  further  correspondence  relating  to 
Schleswig,  and  especially  whether  they  would  communicate  any 
representations  that  might  have  been  made  to  Denmark  by  the 
Governments  of  Austria  and  Russia  respecting  the  proclamation 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  of  March,  1863.  The  question,  he 
urged,  in  its  present  state,  threatened  seriously  the  peace  of 
Europe,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  Poland  would  permit  the 
German  Powers  to  direct  their  attention  to  it.  The  negotiations 
of  the  last  two  years  had  only  increased  the  irritation  on  both 
sides,  and  the  despatch  of  Lord  Russell,  published  last  autumn, 
had  reversed  the  policy  of  this  country,  and  threatened  the 
integrity  of  Denmark.  The  Danes  had  made  every  concession 
that  Germany  was  entitled  to  ask  for,  and  had  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  Lord  Russell  in  1861.  Denmark,  as  a  free 
and  constitutional  country,  was  eminently  entitled  to  our  sym- 
rathies,  and  in  his  opinion  the  recent  proclamation  in  regard  to 
Holstein  had  conceded  all  that  the  German  Diet  were  entitled  1o 
demand.  In  respect  to  Schleawig,  it  had  been  a  part  of  Denmark 
for  400  years,  and  Germany  bad  not  the  slightest  claim  over  it. 
Denmark  was  therefore  justilied  in  making  the  stand  she  had  done 
in  that  proclamation.  He  proceeded  to  expose  the  ambitious  and 
aggressive  intentions  of  Germany,  which  were  prompted  by  the 
design  of  making  Germany  a  naval  power.  The  diplomatic  en- 
gagements imposed  on  Denmark,  he  contended,  were  impracticable, 
and  should  be  altered  by  the  great  Powers,  if  Denmark  was  to 
again  assume  her  rightful  position  in  Europe.  He  concluded  by 
making  a  spirited  appeal  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  our  Government,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  France, 
would  insist  upon  the  designs  of  Germany  being  abandoned,  and 
on  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  means  of  a  Congress. 

Earl  Russell  considered  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord 
EUenborough  most  extraordinary.  Both  Germany  and  Denmark, 
from  ancient  prejudices,  had  committed  mistakes  in  making  de- 
mauds  they  were  not  entitled  to  make,  and  in  not  performing 
promises  which  had  been  solemnly  given,  as  in  the  case  of  Den- 
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mark,  which  had  not  fulfilled  the  promises  it  bod  made  in  1851. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  a  compromise  ought  to  be  effected, 
and  he  had  made  various  propoaals  with  that  object.  He  still 
thought  that  his  proposal  of  1662  would  settle  the  question,  for 
although  it  did  not  satisfy  the  German  Diet,  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  willing  to  receive  it.  That  proposal  would  have  preserved 
the  independence  of  Denmark,  and  he  thought  Denmark  had  un- 
wisely refused  her  assent,  considering  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
engagements  of  1651  on  her  part.  Germany  insisted  on  fulfil- 
ment of  these  engagements,  and  the  efforts  of  France  and  England 
were  directed  to  obtain  such  a  modification  of  them  as  would  suit 
both  parties.  To  adopt,  however,  the  views  of  Lord  EUenborougfa, 
and  override  a  solemn  compact  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  act  of  international  power.  The 
trea^of  1851  ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  both  parties,  as  it  afforded 
the  only  ground  fur  a  fair  settlement,  and  was  a  position  which 
the  £n^ish  Government  should  maintain. 

The  Earl  of  Derbt  said  that  the  proposals  of  Lord  Russell  in 
1861  might  have  been  accepted  without  disadvantage  by  either 
party.  In  respect  to  Holstein,  Denmark  had  admitted  the  rights  of 
Germany ;  but  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  allowing  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  regard  to  Schleswig,  to  override  all  law  and  justice, 
especially  as  they  had  recently  rejected  every  attempt  at  an 
arrangement.  The  German  Powers  ought  to  give  as  well  as  take, 
and  in  return  for  the  concession  towards  Holstein  th^  should 
respect  Schleswig,  unless  their  object  was  to  weaken  Denmark, 
and  destroy  its  independence.  Our  true  policy  was  to  protect 
Denmark,  as  a  free  and  constitutional  kingdom,  from  aggression ; 
and  he  much  regretted  that  Lord  Russell  had,  by  reversal  of  that 
policy,  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
/'throughout  the  whole  of  this  Session,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  the  momentous  events  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  with 
the  various  complicatious  which  it  induced,  gave  repeated  occasion 
to  comment,  inquiir,  or  formal  discussion,  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament The  relations  of  our  Govemment.to  that  of  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union  were  at  times  of  the  most  delicate  and  critical 
kind.  Dubious  questions  of  international  law,  affecting  our  com- 
mercial and  maritime  interests,  were  continually  arising.  The 
language  held  by  some  American  politicians  and  a  portion  of  their 
newspaper  press  towards  this  country,  aroused  from  time  to  time 
feelings  of  profound  irritation  in  the  public  mind.  Our  avowed 
policy  of  non-interference,  though  generally  approved  by  the 
nation,  was  in  some  quarters  endured  with  impatience  or  openly 
assailed.  The  attitude  was  one  which,  however  commendable  in 
the  abstract,  vet,  as  it  procured  us  little  gratitude  or  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  combatants,  and  entailed  severe  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  our  community,  it  required  much  effort  and  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  maintain.  At  times,  indeed,  it 
appeared  questionable  whether  all  our  endeavours  to  keep  aloof 
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from  this  fratricidal  quarrel  would  not  be  inefiectual,  and  appre- 
hensions were  felt  that  this  country  would  be  at  last  compeUed, 
however  unwillingly,  to  enter  into  the  contest.  This  result  was 
for  the  time  happif  j  averted,  and  England  adhered  firmly  through- 
out the  Becond  year  of  the  war  to  her  pacific  counsels  and  her 
impartial  neutrality,  although  it  was  no  secret  that,  had  she  been 
willing  to  join  with  Franca  in  recognizing  the  Government  of  the 
Southern  States,  she  would  have  found  the  Emperor  Napoleon  only 
too  willing  to  concur  in  that  measure.  A  reference  to  the  dis- 
cussions wnich  took  place  in  Parliament  from  time  to  time  during 
the  various  phases  of  the  struggle  will  best  illustrate  at  the  same 
time  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  in  England,  and  the  grounds  and 
conditions  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  rival  belligerent 
powers  bv  Lord  Palinerston's  Government. 

One  of  the  first  occasions  subsequently  to  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress on  which  our  relations  to  the  contending  parties  in  America 
were  formally  discussed,  was  upon  a  motion  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Campbell,  having  for  its  direct  object  to 
affirm  the  expediency  of  acknowledging,  in  concert  with  other  neutral 
powers,  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  an  independent  State.  The 
debate  was  chiefly  important  for  the  distinct  avowal  of  the  grounds 
and  motives  of  the  non-interference  policy  which  it  elicited  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ASairs.  The  principal  argument 
urged  by  Lord  Campbell  for  recognizing  the  South  was,  that  it 
would  tako  away  the  last  hope  of  the  North  of  subjugating  the 
South,  and  would  materially  influence  the  Federal  Government  in 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  their  opponents,  if  those  oppo- 
nents were  once  looked  on  as  an  independent  Power  by  foreign 
nations.  As  precedents  for  this  view  he  quoted  the  recognition  of 
the  United  States  by  France,  of  the  South  American  Republics  by 
England,  and  of  Portugal  in  1641  by  various  European  Powers; 
and  urged  that  the  neutral  Powers  by  their  silence  implied  a 
belief  in  the  possible  power  of  the  North  to  subdue  the  Southern 
States,  and  put  both  parties  thereby  in  a  false  position.  The 
opinions  of  this  countr)',  and  of  France  and  Holland,  had  been 
sufficiently  manifested  by  the  recent  loan  raised  for  the  Con- 
federates, while  military  men  had  also  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  conquest  of  the  South  was  impossible.  He  referred  to  a 
variety  of  considerations,  both  moral  and  material,  which  ought 
to  influence  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  recognizing  the  South- 
em  Confederacy,  and  concluded  by  observing  that,  if  recognition 
were  withheld,  the  war  would  never  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Earl  PussEi.t,  said,  "  My  lords,  I  suppose  there  is  no  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  who  does  not  wish  for  a  termination  of 
the  civil  war  in  America.  It  disturbs  commerce,  it  interferes 
with  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  it  afllicts  America  herself;  and  if 
any  thing  could  be  usefully,  and,  I  must  add,  justly  done  to  bring 
that  war  to  a  termination,  I  repeat  there  is  no  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  there  is  no  person  in  the  country,  who 
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iroiild  not  gladly  see  bucIi  a  consummation.  But,  after  baving 
listened  to  my  noble  friend,  I  must  confess  I  remain  in  the  same 
persuasion  as  before  at  the  present  moment  — and  I  speak  only  of 
the  present  moment— that  there  is  nothing  this  country  could  do 
usefully  and  wisely  which  would  tend  to  the  termination  of 
the  hostilities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  My  noble  friend 
Has  somewhat  mixed  different  topics,  and  lie  has  alluded  to  three 
different  modes  of  intervention  in  the  afpEiirs  .of  other  countries. 
One,  which  is  the  minimum  of  interference,  that  of  advice,  good 
offices,  and  mediation ;  another,  the  mode  proposed  by  my  noble 
friend,  that  of  recognition ;  and  the  third,  one  which  we  have 
sometimes  resort«d  to,  and  which  other  nations  have  more  fre- 

?[uently  had  recourse  to — that  of  forcible  intervention.  My  uoble 
riend  says,  and  says  truly,  that,  since  1  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  the  House  last  summer,  there  has  been  some  divergence 
between  the  views  of  the  Qovemment  of  this  country  and  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  conceived  that  it  might  tend  to  the  termination  of  the 
war  if  three  Powers — France,  Great  Britain,  and  Bussia — were  to 
propose  a  suspension  of  arms  with  a  view  to  negotiation  between 
the  two  belligerents.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after  carefully 
examining  that  proposition,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  adoption 
by  us  would  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  its  acceptance  by  the  Qovem- 
ment of  the  United  Stat«s  of  America ;  while,  by  causing  irrita- 
tion, it  would  not  increase,  but  diminish,  the  chances  of  our  seeing 
a  termination  of  the  contest.  The  French  Government  has  pro- 
ceeded in  accordance  with  its  Tiews,  and  has  actually  proposed 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  the 
Southern  States.  That  proposition  has  not  been  adopted ;  and  I 
think  your  lordships  will  judge  from  what  has  happened  vrith 
reference  to  the  proposals  of  France,  and  with  reference  to  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  in  other  countries,  that  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  this  country  would  only  have  tended  to  aggravate  the 
evils  of  the  present  lamentable  state  of  affairs  in  America.  It 
does  not  appear  at  the  present  moment  that  this  contest  would  be 
likely  to  be  terminated  by  an  offer  of  our  good  offices.  I  say  at 
the  present  moment,  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  that,  in  the 
course  of  events,  a  time  may  not  come  when  both  the  contending 
parties  would  be  desirous  of  the  good  offices  or  wise  counsels  of 
friendly  Powers,  I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  that  at  this 
moment,  but  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to 
speak  positively  of  the  future." 

Earl  Bussell  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  precedents  adduced 
as  bearing  upon  the  present  case  by  Lord  Campbell,  and  argued 
that  none  of  them  was  really  applicable  to  the  iuncture.  The 
recogoition  of  the  United  States  by  France  was  nothing  else  but  a 
forcible  intervention.  In  the  case  of  the  South  American  Be- 
publics,  he  showed  that  the  soil  of  those  Republics  was  free  from 
hostile  troops  at  the  period  of  their  recognition,  which  was  not  yet 
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the  oondition  of  the  Confederate  States,  many  pomts  of  whose 
territories  were  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  The  spirit  of  the 
North  was  as  determined  as  ever  to  carry  OB  this  war,  and  if  we 
stepped  forward  at  such  a  moment  and  recognized  the  Southern 
States,  it  would  be  a  most  unfriendly  act  to  the  United  States.  At 
present  our  duty  was  to  wait  and  stand  still,  and  not  to  proceed  to 
so  decided  and  unfriendly  an  act  as  recognizing  the  South.  We 
had,  it  was  true,  ijiterfered  in  former  times  in  Holland,  in  Por- 
tugal, and  (Jreece,  but  we  had  interfered  there  in  behalf  of  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind,  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  this  country  interfere  for  any  other  purposes. 
In  conclusion.  Earl  Bussell  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  no 
interests,  deeply  as  they  might  affect  as — interests  which  imply 
the  well-being  of  a  great  portion  of  our  people,  but  interests 
which  might  affect,  also,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  other  parts 
of  the  globe — would  induce  us  to  set  an  example  different  from 
that  of  our  ancestors,  but  that  when  we  did  interfere,  it  would  be 
an  interference  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  promote  the  freedom 
of  mankind  as  heretofore.  "  Depend  npon  it,  my  lords,"  he  added, 
"  that  if  this  war  is  to  cease,  it  is  far  better  it  should  cease  by  a 
ooEviction,  both  on  the  part  of  the  North  and  the  South,  that  they 
can  never  live  again  happily  as  one  community  and  one  republic, 
and  that  the  termination  of  hostilities  can  never  be  brought  abont 
by  the  advice,  the  mediation,  or  the  interference  of  any  European 
Power," 

This  declaration  was  received  with  much  manifestation  of  ap- 
proval  from  the  House,  and  the  discussion  was  at  once  closed. 
No  further  movement  in  favour  of  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  other  House, 
near  the  close  of  the  Session,  an  animated  debate  took  place  upon 
the  question,  and  some  impressive  speeches  were  delivered  by 
members  embracing  the  respective  sides  in  the  controversy.  The 
motion  in  favour  of  recognition  originated  with  Mr.  Boebuck, 
who,  in  that  vigorous  and  unflinching  style  for  which  be  is 
remarkable,  expressed  his  opinions  upon  the  character  of  the 
oont«et  and  the  views  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Ee  van  well 
aware,  he  said,  of  the  obloquy  to  which  be  should  expose  him- 
self by  this  motion,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
House  to  do  what  he  askod.  In  order  to  make  his  argument 
complete,  he  traced  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the 
period  of  the  colonization  of  their  territory  to  the  establishment  of 
their  independence,  which,  he  observed,  introduced  two  principles 
of  international  morality,  called  international  law ;  first,  that  any 
body  of  people  desiring  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  if  they  are 
able,  are  entitled  to  do  so ;  secondly,  that,  as  we  made  peace  with 
France,  who  had  assisted  our  revolted  colonies,  and  had  acknow- 
ledged their  iDdcpcndonce  before  we  had  done  so,  we  should  be 
justified  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  people  in  the 
position  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.     He  then  noticed  the 
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UDeasf  relatioDB  vbioh  haA  of  late  yean  subsisted  between  the 
North  and  the  South ;  the  effects  of  the  Tariff  upon  the  latter,  and 
the  vain  attempts  by  the  South  to  release  itself  from  its  toils.  He 
advocated  the  acknowledcfmeDt  of  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  he  said,  hrst,  because  they  had  vindicated  their 
right  to  independence ;  they  had  resisted  the  North,  and  con- 
quered the  North,  having  rolled  back  the  tide  of  kivasion ; 
secondly,  it  was,  as  he  proceeded  to  show,  for  our  interest  to 
recognise  their  independence.  Then  had  the  time  arrived  for  this 
course  of  action  ?  He  contended  that  it  had.  All  he  asked  was, 
that  the  Government  should  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  great 
Powers  to  obtain  their  co-operation  with  us  in  the  recognition  of 
independence.  The  great  Powers,  he  said,  meant  France ;  and 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  own  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  some  important  declarations  made  by  the  Emperor, 
who  ^'^e  him,  be  aaia,  authority  to  disclose  them  to  that  House. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  said,  "  As  soon  as  I  learnt  that 
the  rumour  of  an  alteration  in  my  views  was  circulating  in 
England,  I  gave  instmctioas  to  my  Ambassador  to  deny  the 
tmu)  of  it.  Nay,  more ;  I  instructed  him  to  say  that  my  feel- 
ing was  Dot,  indeed,  exactly  the  same  as  it  was,  because  it  was 
stronger  than  ever  in  &vour  of  recognizing  the  South.  I  told 
him  iQso  to  lay  before  the  British  Government  my  understanding 
and  my  wishes  on  this  question,  and  to  ask  tnem  still  again 
whether  they  would  be  wdling  to  join  me  in  that  recognition." 
"Now,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  there  is  no  mistake  about  this 
matter.  I  pledge  my  veracity  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  told 
me  that.  Ajid — what  is  more — I  laid  before  His  Majesty  two  courses 
of  conduct.  I  said,  '  Your  Majesty  may  make  a  formal  applica- 
tion to  England.'  He  stopped  me,  and  said,  '  No ;  I  cannot  do 
that,  and  I  will  toll  you  why.  Some  months  ago  I  did  make  a 
formal  application  to  England.  England  sent  my  despateh  to 
America.  That  despatob,  getting  into  Mr.  Seward's  hands,  was 
shown  to  mv  Amba^ador  at  Washington.  It  came  back  to  me  ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  was  ill-treated  by  such  conduct.  I  will  not,'  he 
added, '  I  cannot  subject  myself  again  to  the  danger  of  sinular 
treatment.  But  I  will  do  every  thing  short  of  it.  I  give  you  full 
liberty  to  state  to  the  English  House  of  Commons  this  my  wish, 
and  to  say  to  them  that  I  have  detormined  in  all  things' — (I 
will  quote  his  words) — 'I  have  determined  in  all  things  to  act 
with  England ;  and  more  than  all  things  I  have  determined  to 
act  with  her  as  regards  America.'  Well,  sir,  with  this  before  us, 
can  the  Government  be  ignorant  of  this  fact  ?  I  do  not  believe 
it.  With  this  befere  them,  are  they  not  prepared  to  act  in  concert 
with  France  ?  Are  they  afraid  of  war  P  War  with  whom  P  With 
the  Northern  States  of  America  P  Why,  in  ten  days,  sir,  we 
should  sweep  from  the  sea  every  ship.  (Exclamations  of  dissent.) 
Tee,  there  are  people  so  imbued  with  Northern  feeling  as  to  be 
indignant  at  that  assertion.    But  the  truth  ia  known.  ^Why.  the 
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'  Warrior '  would  destroy  their  whole  fleet.  Their  armies  are 
melting  away ;  their  invasion  ie  rolled  back ;  Washington  is  in 
danger ;  and  the  only  fear  which  we  ought  to  have  ie,  lest  the 
independence  of  the  South  should  he  established  without  us." 

Mr.  Roebuck  repudiated  with  acorn  the  argument  that  the 
cause  of  the  North  was  the  cause  of  the  slave.  "  We  are  met  by 
the  assertion,  '  Oh,  England  cannot  acknowledge  a  State  in  which 
slavery  exists.'  Indeed,  I  ask,  is  that  really  the  case,  and  is  any 
man  so  weak  as  to  believe  it  f  Have  we  not  acknowledged 
Brazil  ?  Are  we  not  in  constant  communication  with  Russia  ? 
And  is  there  not  slavery  in  both  those  countries  ?  Moreover,  does 
any  body  believe  that  the  black  slave  would  be  at  all  improved  in 
his  condition  by  being  placed  in  the  same  position  ae  the  free  black 
in  (he  North?  I  ask  whether  the  North,  hating  slavery  if  you 
will,  does  not  hate  the  slave  still  moreP  ('  No,  no.')  I  pity  tiie 
ignorance  of  the  gentleman  who  says  '  No.'  The  blacks  are  not 
permitted  to  take  an  equal  station  in  the  North.  Tbey  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  same  carriage,  to  pray  to  God  in  the  same 
part  of  the  church,  or  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  the 
whites.  They  are  like  the  hunted  dog  whom  eveir  body  may  kick. 
But  in  the  South  the  feeling  is  very  different.  There  black  chil- 
dren and  white  children  are  brought  up  together.  In  the  South 
there  is  not  that  hatred,  that  contempt  of  the  black  man  which 
exists  in  the  North.  There  is  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
Southern  planters  towards  those  whom  England  fixed  there  in  a 
condition  of  servitudo.  England  forced  slavery  upon  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  It  was  not  their  doing.  They  prayed  and 
entreated  England  not  to  establish  slavery  in  their  dominions,  but 
we  did  it  because  it  suited  our  interests,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
now  talk  philanthropy  talked  the  other  way.  Every  man  who 
has  studied  the  question  will  distinctly  understand  the  difference 
between  the  feeliiig  of  the  Northern  gentleman  and  that  of  the 
Southern  planter  towards  the  black.  There  is  a  sort  of  horror,  a 
sort  of  shivering  in  the  Northerner  when  he  comes  across  a  black. 
He  feels  as  if  he  were  contaminated  by  the  very  fact  of  a  black 
man  being  on  an  equality  with  him.  That  is  not  the  case  in  the 
South.  I  am  not  now  speaking  in  favour  of  slavery.  Slavery  to 
me  is  as  distasteful  as  it  is  to  any  one ;  but  I  have  learnt  to  hear 
with  other  men's  infirmities,  and  I  do  not  think  every  man  a  rogue 
or  a  fool  who  differs  from  me  in  opinion.  But  though  I  hate  slavery, 
I  cannot  help  seeing  the  great  distinction  between  the  condition 
of  the  black  in  the  North  and  his  condition  in  the  South.  I  believe 
that,  if  to-morrow  you  could  make  all  the  blacks  in  the  South  like  the 
free  negroes  in  the  North,  you  would  do  them  a  great  injury. 
The  cry  of  the  North  in  favour  of  the  black  is  a  hypocritical  cry, 
and  to-morrow  the  North  would  join  with  the  South  and  fasten 
slavery  on  the  necks  of  the  blacks,  if  the  South  would  only  re-enter 
the  Union.  But  the  South  never  will  come  into  the  Union,  and — 
what  is  more— I  hope  it  never  may.     I  will  tell  you  why  I  say  so. 
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Araerica,  while  she  vaa  one,  ran  a  race  of  proaperity  unparalleled 
in  the  world.  In  eighty  years,  not  America,  but  Europe,  made  the 
Republic  such  a  Power  that,  if  ebe  bad  continued  as  bIiq  was  a  few 
years  a^,  she  would  have  been  the  great  bully  of  the  world.  Why, 
sir,  she 

' bestrode  the  narrair  world, 

Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 

Wollted  nailer  ber  liage  legs,  and  peeped  about 

To  find  ourselves  disbonounible  graves.' 

As  far  as  my  influence  goes,  I  am  det«rmined  to  do  all  I  can  to 
prevent  the  re-construction  of  the  Union,  and  I  hope  that  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  American  continent  will  in  future  prevent 
any  one  State  from  tyrannizing  over  the  world  as  the  Itepublio 
did." 

Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  for  an  Address  to  the  Grown  praying 
that  Her  Majesty  would  negotiate  with  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  recognizing  the 
Southern  States  as  a  Government. 

Lord  R.  MoNTAovE,  who  followed  him  in  the  debate,  moved  an 
amendment,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  maintain  an  impartial  neutrality.  He 
discussed  the  question  of  intervention,  remrring  to  historical  pre- 
cedents and  recognized  doctrines  of  international  law,  and  summed 
up  his  argument  in  three  propositions  :  — 

First, — That  we  had  no  right,  in  the  present  case,  to  recognize 
tbe  independence  of  the  Southern  States,  or  to  intervene  in  any 
way.  Second, — That  it  would  involve  us  in  alliances,  which  were 
always  productive  of  bickerings  and  quarrels  among  the  aUies. 
Third,— That  interference  would  be  impolitic  and  injurious  to  tbe 
intet«8t8  of  this  country,  while  it  would  not  bo  likely  to  terminate 
tbe  war. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  not  present  in  the  House  on  this  occasion 
in  consequence  of  indisposition.  The  policy  of  the  Government 
was  vindicated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  observed 
that  this  question  should  be  approached  with  tne  beat  endeavours 
to  suppress  every  thing  like  passion,  and  to  deliver  a  judgment 
with  the  utmost  impartiality.  He  thought  they  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  in  giving  British  interests  a  prominent  place  in  the  ques- 
tion, which  would  vitiate  every  argument  in  favour  of  interference. 
"With  regard  to  both  the  motion  and  the  amendment,  his  objection 
was,  that  they  involved  the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  undertake  a  function  which  it  had  not  thought  it 
expedient  to  assume,  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  that  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  executive  government,  which  had  cognizance  of  circum- 
stances occurring  day  by  day.  Besides  this  objection,  the  par- 
ticular moment,  when  military  operations  were  in  progress  upon 
which  vast  issues  depended,  was  the  most  unfortunate  that  could 
be  chosen.  Then,  tbe  speech  of  Mr.  Roebuck  was  couched  in 
a   spirit  of  undisguised  partisanship  towards  the  South  and  of 
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hostility  to  the  North.  After  adTertin^  to  the  lamentable 
scenes  of  the  war,  he  exprcHfled  hiB  belief  that  public  opinion  ia 
this  country  was  almoat  UDanimoua  that  the  restoration  of  the 
American  tJnion  by  force  was  impracticable,  and  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negro  race  could  not  be  legitimately  accompliahed 
by  coercion  and  bloodshed.  He  was  moat  anxious  that  the  contest 
should  be  brought  to  an  end ;  but  did  Mr.  Iloebuck  think  that 
recognition  would  bring  it  to  an  end  P  If  he  did,  he  joined  issue 
with  him.  Recognition,  though  not  inseparably  connected  with 
the  use  of  force,  was  commonly  accompanied  by  it ;  and  recog- 
nition of  the  South  would  produce  reaction  in  the  North.  He  had 
more  confidence  in  the  influence  of  public  opinion  than  in  diplo- 
matic action,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  aelfish  and  interested  motives. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FoRSTER  supported  the  amendment.  He  con- 
sidered that  recognition  would  he  premature,  and  prematuro 
recognition  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  would  supply  a 
casua  belli  to  the  North,  if  its  Government  chose  to  make  use  of  it. 
He  agreed  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  anv  approach  to  intervention  would  weaken  the  peace 
party  in  the  North.  The  Conscription  law  had  passed  the  Con- 
gress in  consequence  of  the  action  of  France.  '  If  the  address 
was  agreed  t«,  there  would,  in  bis  opinion,  be  a  risk  of  war. 
However  suicidal  a  war  might  appear  on  the  part  of  the  North,  he 
could  not  say  there  was  no  chance  of  war.  As  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  though  he  was  not  one  to  justify  the  North  in  their  con- 
duct upon  this  question,  we  must  look,  he  said,  to  results.  In  the 
North  the  old  love  of  alavety  was  departing.  It  was  believed  that 
slavery  and  the  Union  could  not  co-exist.  In  the  South,  slavery 
was  defended  ;  there  were  to  be  races  to  serve  and  races  to  govern. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Iloebuck,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  meant  inter- 
vention, the  result  of  which  might  he  to  provoke  a  complicated 
civil  war,  embittering  hostilities  oet ween  the  parties,  and  to  doom 
the  country  to  centunea  of  anarchy. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  replied  to  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whose  concessions,  he  thought,  neutralized  his 
objections.  We  did  not  want  war  ;  we  wanted  peace  to  relieve 
our  auflering  artisans.  This  was  our  title  to  interfere,  it  being 
the  opinion  of  two  great  nations  that  the  war  in  America  was 
hopeless,  and  it  was  his  belief  that  the  expression  of  this  opinion 
would  carry  enormous  weight,  and  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
war  party. 

Mr.  Bright  animadverted  severely  upon  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Roebuck,  selecting  particular  expressions  for  special  notice,  and 
contrasting  the  terms  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  that  night  and  upon  former  occasions.  Mr.  Iloebuck, 
he  said,  would  help  to  break  up  a  friendly  nation,  and  create  an 
everlasting  breach  between  the  two  naliona,  because  he  deemed  it 
for  the  interest  of  England.     The  whole  case  rested  upon  either  a 
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miserable  jealousfv  or  a  base  fear.  He  looked  at  the  interest  of 
England  in  a  different  point  of  view.  He  believed  the  war  was 
more  likely  than  any  thing  else  to  abolish  slavery.  The  supply  of 
cotton  under  slavery  must  always  be  insecure.  It  was  the  interest 
of  England  that  the  supply  of  cotton  should  be  by  free  labour 
rather  than  by  that  of  slaves.  As  to  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  the  more  be  considered  this  war,  the  more  improbable  he 
thought  it  that  the  United  States  would  be  broken  into  separate 
Republics.  The  conclusion  to  which  be  had  come  was  that,  if 
there  should  be  a  separation,  the  interests,  the  sympathies,  and  the 
necessities,  perhaps  the  ambition,  of  the  whole  continent  were  such 
that  it  would  be  reunited  under  a  central  Government.  And  this 
Government  might  be  in  the  handa  of  the  South.  Having  dwelt 
at  considerable  length  upon  the  hideous  features  of  ^uthem 
slavery,  and  eulogized  the  Northern  institutions,  it  was  against 
such  a  Government,  he  observed,  in  such  a  contest  with  such  a 
foe,  that  Mr.  Roebuck  asked  the  House  to  throw  into  the  scale 
the  weight  of  the  hostility  of  England. 

Sir  George  Gkbt  gave  a  distinct  contradiction  to  the  statement 
that  a  communication  had  been  made  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
America,  founded  upon  what  had  passed  at  Mr.  Roebuck's  interview 
with  the  Emperor. 

These  speeches  having  occupied  many  hours,  an  adjournment 
of  the  debate  to  a  future  day  took  place,  but  before  it  could 
be  resumed,  the  inconvenience  of  pressing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a  vote  upon  such  a  momentous  question  was  strongly 
felt  in  many  quarters.  Accordingly,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
House  some  days  afterwards,  an  earnest  appeal  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Roebudc  by  Sir  John  Ferguson  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  uncertain  issue  of  events  now  pending  in  America, 
and  the  inexpediency  of  fettering  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  decisi(Hi  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  con- 
sent to  let  his  motion  drop.  This  appeal  was  forcibly,  seconded 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  He  said,  "Eventa  of  the  utmost  importance 
are  about  to  take  place  in  America,  and  we  may  hear  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  of  results  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  those  events,  and  evidently  the  present  is  not  a  proper 
moment  to  ask  the  Government  to  prejudice  itself  with  respect  to 
its  free  action.  It  is  not  likely,  I  think,  that  the  House  would 
agree  either  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Sheffield,  or  to  the  amendment  which  has  been  moved  to  it ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  very  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service  that 
any  such  resolution  should  be  adopted.  Therefore  the  discussion, 
as  far  as  any  practical  results  may  have  been  expected  by  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  motion,  would  have  no  important  effect. 
I  can  assure  the  House,  whereas  now  it  is  plainly  acknowledged 
by  every  body  that  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  find 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  advising  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
K  2  C^.(X")i^lc 
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America  are  not  changed,  that  on  the  other  hand  Her  Majesty's 
OoTerntaent  do  not  see  that  that  opportunity  has  arisen  ;  taouf^b 
they  would  at  all  times  bo  willing  to  exchange  opinions  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  not  only  on  that  subject,  but  on  any  other 
relating  to  the  interests  of  nations.  But  there  is  another  and 
peculiar  circumstance  which  makes  the  hon.  and  learned  member's 
compliance  with  this  appeal  still  more  desirable.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  debate  could  be  resumed  without  a  revival  of 
the  diGcusaion  as  to  what  passed  in  the  interview  between  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  and  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  the 
other.  It  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  seek  that  interview, 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  had  previously  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  those  questions 
relating  to  navigation  in  respect  to  which  he  takes  an  active  part 
in  this  House.  Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  hon. 
member  should  see  the  Emperor  uf  the  French,  and  equally 
natural  that,  seeing  the  Emperor,  the  hon.  member,  together  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield,  should  express  opinions 
on  the  American  question.  I,  however,  venture  to  submit  that  the 
question  as  to  what  passed  between  two  private  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed  in 
this  House.  Not  to  say  that  such  a  discussion  is  sure  to  lead  to 
explanations  on  both  sides,  which,  like  all  public  explanations  of 
private  transactions,  leave  an  unpleasant  feeling  generally  on  both 
sides,  it  must  tend  to  deter  the  Emperor  of  the  French  from 
continuing  that  courteous  and  useful  reception,  which  he  is  so 
graciously  pleased  to  give  to  all  Englishmen  of  note,  who  may 
be  furnished  with  information  advantageous  to  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  both  countries.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  reception 
now  accorded  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  must  be  checked,  if 
the  Emperor  should  feel  thot  what  passes  in  the  abandon  of  private 
intercourse  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  public  discussion.  As  it 
ia  impossible  that  the  debate  on  America  can  be  resumed  without 
leading  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  revival  of  that  personal  dis- 
cussion, I  trust  that  my  hon.  and  teamed  friend  the  member  for 
Sheffield  will  allow  this  debate  to  drop." 

Mr.  RoEBvcK  agreed  to  consider  the  suggestion  made  to  him, 
and  to  give  his  answer  on  an  early  day.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  House  he  moved  that  the  order  for  resuming  the  debate  be 
discharged.  Lord  Falmerston,  he  observed,  had  suggested  very 
grave  considerations  which  recommended  such  a  course,  and  had 
urged  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  discussing  such  a  question ; 
but  let  the  noble  lord,  he  added,  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two 
great  dangers — one  was  the  possible  re-construction  of  the  Union 
on  a  Southern  basis,  the  other  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  alone.  In 
conclusion,  he  said,  it  was  only  from  a  feeling  of  great  respect  for 
Lord  Falmerston  that  he  withdrew  his  motion.  ^ 
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Mr.  LiNiMAY  gave  bd  explanatioa  of  the  oircumstanceB  which 
had  led  to  the  interview  of  Mr,  Hoehuck  and  hiniBelf  with  the 
Emperor  of  ^e  French,  and  he  stated  the  substance  of  what  had 
passed  at  that  interview,  in  contimiation  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  nar> 
rative.  Lord  Palmereton  added  some  emphatic  comments  upon 
this  occurrcDce,  which  received  the  marked  assent  of  the  House. 
He  said  he  thought  Mr.  Roebuck  had  judged  rightly  in  moving  to 
discharge  the  Older,  as  no  good  could  arise  from  a  discussion  or  a 
decision  upon  the  motion.  He  only  hoped  that  this  would  be  the 
last  time  that  any  member  of  the  House  would  think  it  his  duty 
to  communicate  to  a  British  House  of  Commons  what  might  have 
passed  between  himself  and  the  Sovereign  of  a  foreign  country. 
He  did  not  attribute  any  blame  to  the  two  hon.  members,  but  he 
moat  impress  upon  them  that  the  proceeding  they  had  adopted 
was  most  irregular.  If  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Queen 
of  England  bad  any  communications  to  make  to  each  other,  they 
had  ambaaaadors,  wno  were  the  proper  organs. 

The  order  was  then  discbarged,  and  the  matter  terminated. 
The  relations  between  this  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  States  during  this  period  were  of  such  a  nature,  that 
without  great  caution  and  forbearance  there  was  imminent  risk 
of  their  assuming  a  hostile  character.  There  was  danger  of 
such  a  result  not  only  from  political  embroilments  at  a  time 
when  national  jealousies  were  in  a  highly  sensitive  state,  and 
much  jrritation  towards  England  was  evinced  bv  the  American 
newspaper  press,  exciting  a  corresponding  asperity  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  but  also  from  the  operation  of  commercial  interests 
under  circumstances  of  do  ordinary  temptation  to  speculative 
enterprise.  The  great  profits  afforded  by  commercial  dealings 
with  the  Southern  States,  especially  in  articles  required  for  pur- 
poses  of  war,  presented  temptations  to  run  the  bloctcade  which  no 
considerations  of  individual  risk  or  of  national  policy  were  strong 
enough  to  counteract,  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  merchants  and 
traders  was  successfully  exercised  in  masking  their  illicit  traffic, 
and,  under  pretence  of  dealing  with  neutral  parties,  carrying  on  a 
circuitous  but  most  gainful  intercourse  with  one  of  the  b^iligerents. 
As  the  profit  of  such  adventures  was  large,  so  also  was  the  danger 
considerable,  and  many  captures  of  Britisb  vessels  took  place. 
The  adventure  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  so  palpably  illegal 
that  Qo  ground  of  complamt  could  be  alleged,  but  in  other  cases, 
where  the  destination  and  object  of  the  captured  vessel  were 
equivocal,  the  seizure  was  protested  against  as  a  violation  of 
international  rights,  and  our  Oovemment  was  urgently  appealed 
to  for  interference  and  redress.  In  such  cases  a  very  arduous  and 
embarrassing  duty  was  imDOsed  upon  the  British  Minister.  He 
was  bound,  no  doubt,  on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
his  own  nation  and  the  trade  and  property  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  be  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in 
sfHte  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  neutrality,  the  supplying  of 
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commoditiGB'  to  the  Southern  States  by  evading  the  blockade 
had  become  an  unavowed,  but  very  lucrative,  trade  to  oar  merchaDts. 
It  was  notorious,  indeed,  as  Earl  Russell  stated  in  a  debate  which 
arose  in  the  House  of  Lords  out  of  these  occurrencea,  that  "  many 
swift  Teasels  were  employed  in  running  the  blockade,  the  owners 
of  which,  if  their  ships  were  seized,  put  on  an  air  of  injured 
innocence  and  demanded  redress  of  the  Foreign  Office."  Nor  was 
it  to  that  department  only  that  such  complaints  were  addressed; 
on  several  occasions  the  alleged  injuries  sufiFered  by  the  owners  of 
captured  vessels  found  exponents  in  Parliament,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  were  called  to  account  for  submitting  to  violations  of 
international  law  at  the  bands  of  naval  officers  of  the  Northern 
States.  Great  care  and  discretion  were  required  from  the  executive 
in  dealing  with  such  cases,  in  which  the  facte  were  often  intricate 
and  disputed,  while  the  national  susceptibilities  on  both  sides  were 
unusuaHy  acute.  Another  active  cause  of  irritation,  which  threat- 
ened serious  danger  of  dissension  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  own,  arose  out  of  the  construction  in  the  yards  of  some  of 
our  leading  eminent  shipbuilders  of  vessels  which,  it  was  alleged, 
and  in  some  instances  truly  alleged,  were  built  by  the  order,  and 
intended  for  the  naval  service  of,  the  Southern  States  Govern- 
ment. One  of  these  ships  in  particular,  the  "  Alabama,"  an  iron 
steam-vessel,  built  at  Liverpool,  which  by  her  great  speed  and  the 
skill  and  daring  of  her  commander  and  crew,  inflicted  serious 
losses  on  the  Northern  commercial  marine,  was  the  subject  of  loud 
and  angry  complainte  against  our  Government,  which  was  accused 
of  having  violated  the  obligations  of  international  law  in  permitting 
the  constmcition  of  such  a  vessel  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  true 
that  the  British  authorities  were  not  unaware  of  the  suspicious 
character  of  this  vessel ;  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  actually 
been  consulting  on  the  propriety  of  arresting  her  before  her 
departure  from  the  docks,  and  the  order  for  seizure  by  the  officers 
of  Customs  had  actually  been  issued,  but  arrived  too  late,  the 
"Alabama"  having  previously  left  the  harbour  and  put  out  to 
sea,  where  she  shortly  afterwards  commenced  her  formidable 
aggressions  upon  all  vessels  that  fell  in  her  way,  bearing  the  ensign 
of  the  sters  and  stripes. 

In  the  case  of  another  vessel,  the  "  Alexandra,"  built  under  like 
circumstences  in  an  English  yard,  a  different  result  took  place. 
An  order  for  the  detention  of  this  ship  was  issued  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  was  actually  executed.  The  officers  of  Customs  took 
possession,  hut  the  legality  of  the  seizure  was  disputed,  and  the 
question  of  its  validity  was  tried  in^he  regular  course  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  case,  which  turned  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  will  be  found  at  some  length 
in  another  part  of  this  volume.  The  evidence,  aa  laid  before  the 
jury,  failed  to  satisiy  them  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the 
Act  in  question,  as  it  was  expounded  to  them  by  the  Lord  Chief 
BaroD,  and  the  owners  of  the  *'  Alexandra  "  obteined  a  verdict, 
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subject,  however,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
which  was  afterwards  appealed  to  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to,8et 
aside  Chief  Baron  Pollock's  ruling.  Meantime,  the  decision  of  the 
jury  was  regarded  by  the  party  exasperated  against  England  in 
the  Northern  States,  as  another  symptom  of  the  unfriendly  feelings 
entertained  towards  thorn  by  this  country. 

The  seizure  of  other  British  vessels, — among  which  were  the 
"Adela,"  the  "Peterhoof,"  and  the  "Dolphin,"  which  had  been 
professedly  bound  to  Matamoras  and  Nassau,  but  were  captured 
by  the  Northern  cruisers  and  carried  into  the  American  Prize 
Courts  for  adjudication, — gave  occasion  to  remonstrance  and  debate, 
the  cause  of  the  owners  being  taken  up  by  influential  speakers 
in  Parliament,  who  represented  the  seizures  as  infringements  of 
international  rights.  Of  these  remonstrances  the  Marquis  ofi 
Clanricarde  was  on  several  occasions  the  organ  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Insisting  that  this  country  ought  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection  to  her  commercial  marine,  he  denounced  the  seizure  ofl 
vessels  bound  to  Matamoras  and  Nassau,  as  a  means  of  monopolizing 
the  trade  to  Matamoras  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  shippers.  * 
If  it  were  said  that  more  stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  our 
cruisers  would  result  in  war,  he  pointed  out  that  our  gunboats  did 
even  at  present  afford  now  and  then  protection  without  a  war 
resulting,  and  that  it  was  improbable  that  war  would  ensue  were 
more  enective  measures  of  protection  adopted.  But  if  war  should 
ensue,  then  in  no  cause  could  this  country  be  better  engaged  than 
in  the  defence  of  her  commerce.  Owing  to  the  repeated  seizures 
which  had  taken  place,  it  had  become  impossible  to  effect  insurances 
on  ships  trading  to  the  western  hemisphere  except  at  ruinous  rates. 
He  protested  against  the  blockade  of  2500  miles  of  coast  esta- 
blished by  the  United  States,  and  showed,  from  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  themselves  in  regard  to  the  blockade  of  the  South 
American  coast  (a  coast  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles  in  extent)  by 
Spain,  that  they  deemed  such  a  blockade  absurd  and  unjust.  The 
blockade  was  ineffective,  and  ought  not  to  he  recognized.  Lord 
Clanricarde  further  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  and  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  decisions  of  the  American  Prize  Courts. 

The  views  thus  stated  by  Lord  Clanricarde  no  doubt  expressed 
the  opinions  of  a  large  and  influential  party  in  this  country ;  but 
in  the  existing  critioil  state  of  international  relations,  it  behoved 
the  Government,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  plunge  the  nation  \ 
into  a  war,  to  balance  the  conflicting  interests  in  equal  scales,  \ 
and  while  administering  the  law  applicable  to  these  transactions 
with  strict  impartiality,  ^  refrain  from  all  words  or  deeds  cal- 
culated to  aggravate  the  misunderstandings  and  suspicions  already- 
excited  between  the  two  nations.  In  answering  Lord  Clanricarde  s 
appeals.  Earl  Buasell,  while  he  declined  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
01  the  specific  grounds  on  which  certain  British  vessels  had  been 
condemned,  vindicated  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the  American 
Prize  Courts,  which  proceeded  upon  settled  doctrines  and  autho-   / 
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rities  of  international  law,  and  stated  that,  on  referring  their 
decisioDs  to  tbe  opinion  of  the  law  ofEcera  here,  do  rational 
objection  had  been  found  against  them.  Mr.  Seward  had  always 
acknowledged  that  there  must  be  a  certain  and  legal  cause  of 
capture  before  a  ship  was  taken.  Admiral  Milne  bad  been  in- 
structed to  protect  Teasels  from  unjustifiable  seizure  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Matamoras,  although  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
American  cruisers  had  done  any  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  that 
port,  as  its  harbour  was  crowded  with  ships.  That  a  large  and 
gainful  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  South  in  contravention  of 
the  blockade  no  rational  person  could  entertain  a  doubt,  though 
when  the  offending  ships  were  seized,  loud  protestations  of  the 
innocence  of  their  designs  were  made.  He  pointed  out  the  in- 
consistency of  at  one  moment  stating  that  the  blockade  was 
easily  broken,  and  at  another  blaming  American  cruisers  for 
attempting  to  seize  vessels  suspected  of  such  a  purpose.  In  regard 
to  the  blockading  a  line  of  coast,  he  showed  that  this  country  had 
formerly  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  2000  miles  of  American  coast, 
and  thought  it  would  hardly  be  becoming  or  wise  for  England  to 
protest  against  a  course  she  had  herself  formerly  adopted,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  she  would 
probably  adopt  again.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  intention, 
as  Foreign  Minister,  of  being  guided,  not  by  a  wish  to  avenge 
fancied  afironts,  but  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  country  by 
adhering  to  justice. 

(  The  Earl  of  Dekbt  added  the  weight  of  his  high  position  and 
authority  to  the  counsels  of  moderation  thus  urged  by  Earl 
EtusselL  He  joined  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  deprecating 
reflections  upop  the  honour  of  the  American  Prize  Courts.  He 
added  also  his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  make  fair  allowance  for 
the  natiu-al  irritation  felt  in  America  at  the  breaking  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  Confederates. 

The  diversity  of  opinions  entertained  in  this  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transactions  now  in  question,  and  the  general  state  of  our 
national  relations  with  the  belligerent  powers,  were  well  illustrated 
by  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
liSth  of  March,  which  was  also  remarkable  for  the  clear  and  satis- 
factory exposition  of  the  law  given  upon  that  occasion  by  the  Soli- 
citor-General, Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  in  a  Speech  that  attracted  much 
attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  discussion  originated 
in  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Government  with  reference  chiefly  to 
the  case  of  the  "Alabama,"  by  Mr-  W.  E.  Forster,  who  asked  whether 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  called  to  the 
danger  to  our  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  resulting 
from  the  fitting  out  in  our  ports  of  ships  of  war  for  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  States,  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  and  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  this  country. 
He  read  various  documents,  the  facts  stated  m  which,  he  seemed 
to  think,  showed  a  blindness  or  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
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British  antborities  that  threatened  to  jeopardize  our  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  He  did  not  ask  the  Government, 
he  said,  to  infringe  the  law,  but  io  carry  out  the  law,  and,  if  the 
existing  law  was  not  sufficient,  to  come  down  to  the  House  and 
demand  further  powers. 

TheSoLiciTOR-OENERAL  observed  that  thecase  of  the  "Alabama" 
(upon  which  Mr.  Forster  had  enlarged)  was  only  a  part  of  a  series 
of  accusations  of  breach  of  neutrality  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  bad  permitted  itself  to  make  against  this  country. 
He  referred  to  a  catalogue  of  cases  in  papers  laid  before  the  Ame- 
rican Congress,  upon  which  such  accusations  were  founded,  with- 
out, he  contended,  any  solid  ground,  no  principle  of  international 
law,  as  recognized  by  the  practice  of  all  maritime  nations  (and, 
S8  he  showed,  by  that  of  the  United  States  themselves),  having 
been  riolated.  He  cited  cases  determined  by  American  Courts, 
and  doctrines  laid  down  by  American  judges,  which  took  away  all 
CTound  of  international  complaint  in  the  matter  of  the  "Alabama." 
In  this  and  other  matters,  he  vindicated  the  Government  and  the 
Customs'  authorities  from  the  charges  of  delay  and  want  of  vigi- 
lance alleged  against  them,  expressing  his  surprise  at  such  charges, 
the  Government  having  acted,  not  only  with  good  faith,  but  (as 
be  proved  by  reference  to  dates)  with  reeisonable  promptitude  and 
despatch.  The  Government  were,  he  said,  most  anuous  to  enforce 
the  law  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  but  they  must  have  legal 
evidence  of  an  intended  riolation  of  the  law  before  they  could 
act,  as  they  would  then  do  without  partiality  or  favour.  In  con- 
clusion, he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  satisfied  the  House  that 
the  Government  were  free  from  blame,  and  that  what  he  had  said 
would  tend  to  remove  false  impressions  in  the  United  States. 

The  Solicitor- General's  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  was  animadverted  upon  with  various  comments 
from  difierent  quarters  of  the  House.  Mr.  Bright  considered 
that  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  United  States  and  to 
many  persons  in  this  country.  He  regarded  the  Government  as 
deserving  much  blame  for  permitting  the  escape  of  the  "Alabama," 
the  fitting  out  of  which  was  as  notorious  as  tne  building  of  other 
vessels  of  war  in  this  country  for  the  service  of  the  Confederates. 
Our  neutrality,  he  declared,  was  a  cold  and  unfriendly  neutrality, 
or  the  Government  would  prevent  the  sailing  of  these  vessels, 
which  tended  to  peril  our  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Laird  (the  eminent  shipbuilder)  read  accounts  of  the  aid 
supplied  to  the  Northern  States  from  this  country,  alleging  that, 
if  the  Confederates  had  obtained  here  two  unarmed  ships,  the 
North  had  obtained  largo  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war;  and  he  mentioned  applications  made  to  him  for  armed  vessels 
on  the  part  of  the  Nortnem  Government,  offering  to  place  the 
original  letters  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  or  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  ^  . 

DcirzeaoyClOOglC 
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Mr.  Thomas  Ba.rinq  thought  that  the  Government  could  not 
be  acquitted  of  tardmess  in  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
seizure  of  the  "Alabama ;"  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  danger  to  the 
pacific  relations  of  the  two  countries  from  the  irritntion  now 
prevailing,  which  he  did  not  think  the  Bpeech  of  Sir  R.  Palmer 
calculated  to  diminish.  He  considered  the  transaction  in  question 
most  unfortunate,  because  it  led  public  opinion  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  question  very  much  the  sincerity  of  our  de- 
clarations of  neutrauty,  and  to  "believe  that,  while  we  issued  pro- 
clamations, and  had  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  in  force,  we  did  not 
really  wish  to  maintain  the  neutrality  which  we  professed.  It 
was  most  unfortunate  that  such  a  feeling  should  exist.  There  had 
been  a  vast  destruction  of  property,  and  great  injury  had  been 
entailed  upon  British  commerce.  No  one  could  tell  where  the 
feeling  of  animosity  which  had  been  engendered  would  rest. 

Lord  PALMEasTON  expressed  regret  at  the  toue  of  Mr.  Forster'a 
and  Mr.  Bright's  speeches.  He  lamented  the  pfoneness  in  America 
to  raise  a  party  cry  against  England,  which  he  hoped  would  not 
be  carried  too  far,  since  it  had  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  &iendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  he  regretted  that  speeches 
should  be  uttered  in  that  House  calculated  to  encourage  that  cry. 
The  Solicitor- General  had  demonstrated  that  the  Americans  had 
no  just  ground  to  find  fault  with  ns ;  that  we  had  done  every 
thing  the  law  enabled  us  and  authorized  us  to  do.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  agreeable  to  the  Government  if  no  supplies  of 
any  kind  had  been  furnished  to  either  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
but  they  could  not  go  beyond  the  law. 

As  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  to  vindicate  themselves  against 
the  charge  of  not  interfering  in  time  to  stop  the  "Alabama,*  they 
had  also  to  defend  their  conduct  against  the  imputation  from 
another  quarter  of  having  acted  prematurely,  and  without  suffi- 
cient justification,  in  arresting  the  "Alexandra."  This  case  was 
brought  before  the  HonsQ  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Horsfall,  one  of  the 
members  for  Liverpool,  who  was  supported  in  his  censures  upon 
the  Government  for  seizing  an  unarmed  vessel  upon  mere  suspicion 
by  some  of  the  leading  Conservative  lawyers.  Sir  F.  Kelly,  Sir 
H.  Cairns,  and  Mr.  Whiteside.  Mr.  Cobden  urged  forcibly  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  maintain- the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  and  to  observe  towards  the  United  States  the 
same  honourable  conduct  they  had  maintained  towards  us.  The 
Solicitor-General  again  ably  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  transaction  in  question.  He  declined 
to  produce  papers  or  to  give  information  which  would  constitute 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  the  approaching 
trial.  Every  thing,  however,  had  been  done  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  the  law.  Whether  there  was  a  good  defence 
would  appear  hereafter ;  but  the  Government  had  before  them 
information  upon  oath  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  act  upon  it. 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  diitreu  in  the  Cotton  Manoflicturiny  Mttricta— Its  origin  Bud  eitont — Pro- 
graaje  decrease  in  the  Ted[neDt8  of  relief  from  the  beginning  of  the  ;«ar — 
Admirable  pMieuce  of  the  openttiTea  thrown  out  of  employmeot — Contrsit  to  the 
■pint  displiiyed  at  former  periodi  in  the  ume  districts— Single  eiception  to  the 
trnnqail  demeanour  of  the  people — The  Kiota  at  Staleybridge — Outrages  committed 
b;  the  ioiui^ents — Their  apprehension  and  trint — Kemarbable  paucity  of  crimes 
attribatable  to  mannfoctoring  crisis— Pb^^sical  eSbcti  of  the  distress — Absence  of 
epidemic  diseaM  or  increased  mortalitj — Ifavoarablc  reports  of  the  Registrar-Qeneral 
Bad  other  Hutboritiea  on  the  saniteiy  state  of  Lancaabire — Wise  measure*  adopted 
by  the  Rehef  Committeea  to  promote  cleanlineas  and  liceltb — Other  caoses  of  the 
■atisbctory  pbjaicai  condition  of  the  operatives — The  Relief  Fands,  whence  deliTed 
and  bow  appropriated —Snms  levied  by  poor-ratea  under  the  Union  Kelief  Act  of 
1862 — VolnntatT  contribDCions  of  tbe  public— Large  amount  sabscribed  by  all 
claaea  in  the  United  EinKdom  and  tbe  Colonies— Tbe  Mansion  House  Fani£  tbe 
Hanchester  Central  Relief  Fnod,  the  Bridgewnter  House  Fund,  and  other  channels  of 
contribnUoD- Organiiation  for  distribntiug  the  subecribcd  funds  — The  Manwon 
UoDse  Committee,  the  Manchester  Central  Kiccotive  Committee,  and  subordinato 
local  Committees — Special  application  of  tbe  fuods  allotted  to  tbe  several  districts — - 
Parent  of  school  fees — Qaeetion  of  emigration— Limited  aid  afforded  from  the 
relief  ftinda  to  that  object — Legislative  measures  of  relief — Renewal  of  the  Cnion 
Relief  Aid  Act  of  1862 — Debates  in  Parliament  on  this  and  other  meaanrea  applicable 
to  tbe  distreas — Speeches  of  Mr.  Villiera,  Mr.  Wilson  Patlen,  and  other  members — The 
Renewal  Act  is  limited,  on  Lord  Stanley's  soggestion,  Is  six  months— At  the 
Ci[riraUon  of  that  time  it  is  again  renewed  with  some  alterations — Discussion  as  to 
the  pohcy  of  applying  the  rates  towards  as^sting  emigration — Important  speech  of 
Mr.  Cobden — Plan  for  employing  the  snrplus  htlKiiir  of  the  Cotton  Districts  in  oat- 
door  works  for  the  improvement  of  towns  by  means  of  OovcmmenC  loans — A 
Commisnoner  is  appointed  by  tbe  Government  to  inspect  tlie  districts,  with  a,  view 
to  this  meaaoTB  — His  report — A  Bill  to  autboriie  the  eiecution  of  worlis  of  public 
improTemeut  ont  of  foods  advanced  by  the  Treasury  is  brongbt  in,  and  a  sum  of 
l.(KX),00(M.  authorized  to  be  issued— -Opeiation  of  this  measure  at  Blackburn, 
Bolton,  and  other  places— Prospects  and  speculations  as  to  future  supply  of  the  raw 
material  for  cotton  works — Macussioo  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  sources 
of  supply,  espedally  with  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  India— Speeches  of  Hr. 
Curd,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Hr.  Bright— Sir  C  Wood  defends  the  Oovemment  against 
the  charge  of  uulecting  the  enconrogement  of  Indian  cottoD-cultnr» — Qreatl; 
enhanced  prices  of  the  raw  material  at  the  close  of  1S63— Extensive  speculations 
in  cotton,  and  danger  of  a  monetary  crisis. 

The  history  of  the  Cotton  Famine  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England  in  the  years  1862-3  deservee  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  our  modern  annals.  Whether 
we  regard  the  magnitude  of  its  operation,  the  vast  amount  of  labour 
which  it  paralyzed,  and  the  masses  of  population  which  it  reduced 
from  comfort  to  destitution, — whether  we  contemplate  the  patient 
fortitude,  and  almost  unvaried  submission  to  the  law  with  which 
it  was  endured,  or  the  noble  efforts  made  for  its  relief,  and  the 
admirable  organization  by  which  the  contributions  of  the  nation 
were  administered, — in  any  view  of  the  case,  we  shall  find  much 
in  the  circimistances  of  this  great  calamity  to  qualify  the  pain 
with  which  it  would  otherwise  oe  regarded,  and  to  make  us  proud 
of  those  qualities  in  the  people  which  could  extract  much  good 
irom  BO  terrible  a  reverse.  ,-.         , 
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The  maximum  pressure  of  the  distress  occasioned  hj  the  stop* 
page,  partial  or  total,  of  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  had  been  attained  a  short  time  prior  to  Christmafl,  1862. 
In  the  month  of  December  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
regular  relief  was  supposed  to  be  little  abort  of  500,000.  The 
weekly  loaa  of  wages  at  the  same  time  was  estimated  at  about 
168,000/.  In  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  year  a  partial 
improvement  took  place,  and  in  January,  1863,  according  to  the 
statement  officially  made  to  the  Manchester  Relief  Committee, 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  rates  and  from  the 
contributions  of  the  public  together  was  456,786.  From  this 
time  a  progressive  decrease  took  place, — the  numbers  relieved 
during  the  five  montha  follomng  being  as  follows  : — 
In  February  ....  440,529 
„   March  ....     426,411 

„  April 364,419 

„  May 294,281 

„   June 256,230 

It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on 
parochial  rates  and  on  voluntary  contributions  became  reduced  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1863,  as  compared  with  the  maximum 
amount  in  December,  1862,  by  almost  one-half.  This  favourable 
result  was  due  partly  to  the  resumption  of  work  in  some  of  the 
factories,  owing  to  an  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and 
partly  to  the  absorption  which  had  taken  place  to  some  extent  of  the 
surplus  hands  in  other  employments,  and  to  the  removal  and  emigra- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  population.  This  decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  unemployed  operatives  continued  with  little  variation  during 
the  summer.  In  July  the  number  relieved  had  fallen  to  214,155  ; 
in  August  to  205,261 ;  and  in  September  to  184,625.  The  list  of 
persons  relieved  at  that  time  exhibited  a  steady  decrease  of  about 
1500  per  week.  In  that  month  it  was  computed  that  out  of  the 
530,000  operatives  of  all  ages  whose  industry  depended  upon 
cotton,  there  were  362,000  in  employ,  of  whom  nearly  250,000 
were  at  full  work,  and  120,251  working  short  time,  while  171,535 
were  entirely  out  of  employ.  It  was  apprehended  that,  as  winter 
approached,  a  reaction  would  take  place,  and  that  the  relief  lists 
would  again  begin  to  show  a  senous  augmentation.  But  this 
expectation  was  only  to  a  small  extent  realized.  The  number 
relieved  in  the  moutb  of  October  was  168,170.  In  November  it 
increased  in  a  trifling  degree,  being  170,859 ;  and  in  December  it 
showed  an  addition  of  about  10,000,  the  total  being  180,900. 
Still,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  the  first  and  last  months  of  the  year  respectively,  the 
improvement  was  very  marked,  the  last  week  of  December 
as  compared  with  January  showing  the  very  large  decrease  of 
275,877.  The  average  percentage  of  pauperism  on  the  population 
of  twenty-seven  unions  in  the  Uat  week  of  December,  1863,  was 
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6'8  ;  wbereas  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1862  it  had  been  13*2. 
It  was  further  shown  hy  a  report  of  the  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  Poor-law  fioard  on  the  4th  of  January,  1864,  that  at  that 
date,  as  compared  with  the  last  week  in  March,  1863,  a  reduction 
had  taken  place  of  33,963  in  the  actual  number  of  operatives  in 
the  cotton  districts,  the  surplus  having  been  transferred  to  other 
fields  of  employment, — viz.,  18,244  having  emigrated  to  the 
colonies  or  the  United  States,  and  15,725  naving  found  other 
occupations  within  the  districts. 

The  calamity  which  thus  pauperized  one  of  the  most  active  and 
prosperous  provinces  in  the  kingdom  had,  at  the  time  when  it 
first  appear^l  imminent,  filled  all  hearts  with  alarm.  The  problem 
of  sustaining  for  months,  or  perhaps  years,  a  vast  unemployed 
population,  whose  indigence  must  involve  to  a  great  extent  the 
interests  and  subsistence  of  other  classes  dependent  upon  them, 
was  one  which  appeared  impossible  of  solution,  while  the  moral 
and  political  dangers  likely  to  result  from  such  a  disorganization 
of  the  social  economy  excited  the  gravest  apprehensions.  That 
large  masses  of  men  would  sit  down  and  patiently  endure  starva- 
tion to  themselves  and  their  families,  did  not  seem  a  probable 
sappoeition.  Scarcely  ever  in  recent  times  has  the  State  been 
threatened  with  so  formidable  a  shock.  There  have  been  periods  by 
no  means  remote  in  the  history  of  this  country,  when  such  a  crisis 
would  not  have  been  surmounted  without  an  outbreak  of  lawless 
violence.  Had  the  same  state  of  things  existed  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  it  would  certainly  have  been  accompanied  with  some 
symptoms  of  commotion — bread  riots,  seditious  gatherings,  or  out- 
rages against  Hfe  or  property.  Happily,  we  live  in  times  when 
the  improvement  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  the  extension  of 
education,  and  the  better  understanding  which  these  and  other 
causes  have  induced  between  the  various  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, have  gone  far  to  obviate  such  dangers.  A  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  the  laws  under  which  they  live,  and  a  confidence  in 
the  Government  which  administers  them,  havo  taught  an  in- 
telligent and  well-aflFected  population  those  principles  of  self- 
control  which  afibrd  the  best  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the 
State.  Still  more,  the  assurance  that  they  possessed  the  sympathy, 
and  might  reckon  upon  the  liberal  aid  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellow- subjects  in  the  hour  of  their  calamity,  had  power  to  re- 
concile the  sufierera  to  what  they  well  understood  to  be  an 
inevitable  misfortune.  Actuated  hy  these  feelings,  the  unem- 
ployed operatives  displayed  throughout  the  dreary  season  while 
they  were  existing  in  enforced  idleness  upon  the  bare  pittance 
which  the  relief  funds  could  afibrd  them,  a  manly  fortitude  and 
submission  to  the  law,  which  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  observers.  To  men  accustomed  to  the  comforts  which  a  high 
rate  of  wages  affords,  priding  themselves,  not  unnaturally,  on  that 
energy  which  has  made  Lancashire  the  wealthiest  and  busiest 
province   of  the  kingdom,  and  inspired  beyond  most  English- 
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men  with  a  strong  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  it  was 
a  Bore  trial  to  find  themselves  reduced  to  the  condition  of  idlers 
and  almBinen,  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  calculated  allowance  of 
bare  necessaries,  with  nothing  to  occupy  their  thoughts  but  the 
prospect  of  their  own  irrem»iiable,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in- 
definite misery.  Yet  this  terrible  ordeal  was  endured  with  almost 
undeviating  resignation  and  tranquillity.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, which  truth  requires  to  be  stated,  there  was  no  disturbance, 
no  outrage,  scarcely  any  agitation  or  audible  complaint,  throughout 
these  heavily-afflicted  districts.  No  military  force  was  needed, 
save  in  that  single  instance,  to  keep  starving  men  from  preying 
upon  the  property  of  their  neighbours;  no  prosecutions  were 
required  to  repress  the  seditious  suggestions  of  "male  suada 
fiimes."  They  made  no  parade  of  their  misery,  uttered  no  re- 
bellious murmurs  at  their  destiny,  breathed  no  whining  appeals 
for  charity.  A  loyal  and  patient  spirit,  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
demeanour,  marked  the  scene  of  one  of  the  severest  viaitations 
that  has  ever  in  time  of  peace  afflicted  a  civilized  community. 

The  single  exception,  which  impartial  history  requires  us  to  re- 
cord, to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  distressed  operatives,  was  an 
outbreak  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  March  of  this  year,  at 
St<i  ley  bridge,  adjoining  Ashton -under- Lyne.  It  arose  out  of  an 
alteration,  which,  acting  doubtless  on  good  grounds,  the  Local 
Belief  Committee  had  determined  to  adopt  in  the  administration 
of  their  funds.  They  resolved  that  the  adult  operatives  should  be 
paid  with  tickets,  instead  of  money,  at  the  rate  of  3i.  a  week, 
and  that  they  should  be  kept  a  day  in  hand.  These  tickets  the 
men  refused  to  accept,  and  mustered  in  large  numbers  at  the  close 
of  the  day  at  the  place  where  the  relief  was  to  be  distributed. 
Here  they  became  much  excited,  attacked  with  stones  and  missUes 
the  small  number  of  police  sent  against  them,  put  them  to  fiight, 
broke  the  windows  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Helief 
Committee,  and  sacked  the  house  of  one  of  them.  Several  shops 
were  plundered.  The  Relief  Committee's  clothing-stores  were 
then  broken  open.  In  these  stores  were  piled  up  heaps  of  mole- 
skin jackets,  trousers,  waistcoats,  stockings,  calico,  and  linen 
under-clothing  for  women,  besides  large  quantities  of  moleskin 
and  other  cloths  for  making  up  into  garments.  A^  fast  as  a 
score  of  lads  and  lasses  could  pick  the  ^oods  up,  were  these 
useful  things  hurled  out  of  the  upper  wmdows  to  the  people 
below.  Complete  showers  of  jacketa  were  tossed  into  the  streets, 
followed  by  bundles  of  stockings,  waistcoats,  flannel  shirts,  or 
chemises.  People  kept  continually  leaving  the  crowd  with 
armsful  of  all  kinds  of  clothing.  Shortly  after,  a  troop  of 
the  14th  Hussars  from  the  Ashton  barracks  appeared  in  sight. 
A  loud  cry  of  "  The  soldiers  are  coming ! "  was  raised,  and 
the  Hussars  galloped  along,  fiourishing  their  swords.  Kvery 
one  looked  after  his  or  her  personal  safety,  and  fled  from  the 
street  immediately.     But  many  arrests  were  made.     The  troops 
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were  preceded  by  the  Mayor  and  another  maeiBtrate  on  horse- 
back. They  were  receiTed  by  the  mob  with  hooting  and 
yelline,  amid  which  discordant  noises  the  magistrate  read  the 
Kiot  Act  to  the  populace.  No  miasileB,  however,  of  any  descrip- 
tion were  thrown  either  at  the  police  or  the  troops.  After  the 
]EUot  Act  had  been  read,  the  troops  commenced  to  clear  the  streets, 
and  proceeded  up  and  down,  driving  the  people  before  them.  The 
police  were  now  engaged  in  capturing  those  who  had  stolen  things 
from  the  stores,  great  quantities  having  been  conveyed  into  the 
dwellings  contiguous  to  the  spot.  In  some  of  the  houses  the 
people  commenced  burning  the  clothing  in  order  to  escape  de- 
tection ;  others  threw  it  into  the  canal ;  and  various  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  might  be  seen  floating  on  the  water  for  some 
time.  At  night  great  numbers  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
police,  and  the  military  withdrew  irom  the  town,  the  magistrates 
sitting  all  night. 

The  next  day  eigbty-two  of  the  rioters  were  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  when  twenty-nine  of  them — nil,  with  one  exception, 
Irishmen — were  committed  for  trial  at  Chester  Assizes.  T>oopa 
and  police  escorted  them  to  the  railway  station  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  mob.  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  police,  and  one  constable 
was  knocked  down  by  a  atone.  The  disturbances  were  renewed 
after  it  became  known  that  the  Committee  refused  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  mob,  and  would,  for  the  present  at  least, 
adhere  to  the  obnoxious  arrangement.  The  authorities  had  secured 
the  assistance  of  two  additional  troops  of  Hussars,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  county  police ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  the  rioters  resumed  their  operations,  and,  baffling  the 
military  and  police,  either  sacked  provision-shops  or  overawed 
tradesmen  into  compliance  with  their  demands  for  food. 

The  town  was  in  a  greatly-excited  state  throughout  the  next 
day,  immense  numbers,  many  of  them  strangers,  parading  the 
town ;  but  no  outbreak  took  place. 

A  meeting  of  the  Relief  Committee  was  held  at  Sta  ley  bridge  tho 
next  morning,  and  in  consequence  of  their  adhering  to  their  reso- 
Inti^n  not  to  give  relief  in  money,  but  by  tickets,  all  the  operatives 
except  eight  refused  to  receive  them.  Bodies  of  operatives  pro- 
ceeded to  Ashton,  Dukinfield,  and  Hyde.  Most  of  the  shops  were 
closed  all  day ;  but  the  smaller  provision-shops  were  opened  in  the 
morning,  and  the  consequence  was  that  their  owners,  in  many  cases, 
were  frightened  into  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  mob.  In  the 
same  way  the  keepers  of  beer-houses  and  public-houses  were 
induced  more  by  fear  than  violence  U)  give  beer  to  the  people. 
In  the  evening  there  were  from  15,000  to  20,000  people  in  the 
streets,  but  no  actual  rioting  occurred. 

The  procession  of  rioter^  from  Staleybridge  reached  Ashton  about 
ten  on  the  same  morning.  They  were  joined  by  the  disreputable 
classes  there,  and  another  riot  took  place.  The  military  were  again 
called  out,  and  several  arrests  were  made.   The  mob  was  broken  and 
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dispersed  for  the  time ;  but  a  considerable  nomber  agtua  collected 
and  proceeded  towards  Dukinfield,  sacking  several  shops  on  their 
way.  At  Dukinfield  they  were  received  oy  a  body  of  the  county 
constabularT)  under  Captain  Elgee,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
military,  dispersed  ana  drove  them  back  to  Staleybridge.  The 
majority  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  believed  to  be  per- 
BODB  who  never  worked  in  the  mills,  but  were  unskilled  labourers 
of  the  place,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  natives  of  Ireland. 

A  party  of  rioters  (some  400)  left  Staleybridge  for  Ashton  the 
following  day.  They  found  the  authorities,  the  special  constables, 
and  the  police  drawn  up  across  the  road.  The  mob,  seeing  this 
stoppaf^  to  their  progress,  threw  a  shower  of  stones,  whereupon 
the  pohce  were  ordered  to  charge  with  their  staves,  and  this  they 
did  so  effectually  as  thoroughly  to  disperse  the  mob,  who  were 
driven  as  far  as  Tamey  Valley,  where  Captain  El^,  with  two 
divisions  of  police  (sixty  men),  joined  in  the  pursuit.  Thus  the 
rabble  was  driven  back  into  Staleybridge,  whence  they  came. 
During  the  interim  a  riot  broke  out  in  Stamford-street,  where 
the  windows  were  smashed.  The  police  soon  dispersed  this  mob 
also. 

The  same  day  the  operatives  of  Staleybridge,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, resolved  to  accept  the  relief  tickets  for  the  preceding  week, 
leaving  open  the  question  whether  they  should  be  paid  half  in 
money  and  half  in  tickets.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
very  orderly. 

At  the  ensuing  Chester  Assizes,  the  persons  who  had  been 
committed  by  the  magistrates  as  being  concerned  in  the  riots  at 
Staleybridge,  Ashton,  and  Hyde,  were  put  upon  their  triaL 
Forty-two  persons  in  all  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  terms 
of  imprisonment  varying  from  one  to  six  months.  Most  of  the 
prisoners  were  lads. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  no  loss  of  life  occurred  throughout 
these  disturbances.  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  at  the  Spring  Assizes  at  Liverpool,  referred  with  much  satis- 
faction to  the  total  absence  from  the  criminal  calendar  of  Lanca- 
shire of  offences  which  could  be  traced  to  the  existing  distress, 
and  Mr.  Commissioner  Famall,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Eelief 
Committee,  expressed,  in  reference  to  the  lamentable  outbreak 
which  had  occurred  at  Staleybridge,  his  hope  "that  the  bene- 
volent people  of  England  would  not  conclude,  that  the  portion  of 
the  workpeople  of  Staleybridge  who  had  been  misled  into  violence, 
represented  the  operatives  of  the  cotton  districts." 

While  the  moral  state  of  the  distressed  operatives  presented  this 
satisfactory  aspect,  the  credit  of  which  should  suffer  small  detrac- 
tion from  one  transient  ebullition,  the  effect  of  the  stoppage  of 
work  and  wages  upon  their  physical  condition  was  not  less  remark- 
able. It  had  been  anticipated,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  reduced 
scale  of  diet,  the  depression  of  spirits,  and  deterioration  of 
animal  and  mental  vigour  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  employment. 
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vould  have  prediBposed  the  Lancashire  operatives  to  some  serious 
epidemic  maladiea,  and  that  sickneee  and  increase  of  mortality 
would  have  been  observable  in  those  districts.  In  this  respect 
again  the  apprehension  exceeded  the  result. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  at  Manchester,  stated  in  their  report  that  they 
"  bad  reached  the  middle  of  the  winter  without  the  outbreak  of 
any  serious  epidemic,  or  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  grave  forms 
of  disease— aucb  as  scurvy,  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery — which  usually 
follow  low  diet,  with  little  variety  of  food  and  the  use  of  inferior 
forms  of  aliment."  On  the  30th  of  January,  1863,  the  Kegistrar- 
General  in  hia  Quarterly  Report,  after  remarking  that  the  North- 
western counties,  Yorkshire,  London,  the  Northern  counties, 
and  the  West  Midland,  are  five  divisions  in  which  the  highest 
rate  of  mortality  prevails,  states  that  "  the  history  of  the  distress 
is  not  written  in  the  death  registers  of  the  year  that  is  closed 
(1862)."  In  the  next  following  Quarterly  Iteport  of  the  same 
officer,  dated  April  30,  1863,  occurs  this  remarkable  passage : — 

"  On  comparing  the  returns  of  the  deaths  in  the  eleven  divisions  " 
(of  England),  "  attention  is  immediately  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  in 
all  the  divisions,  with  one  exception,  the  deaths  were  more  nume- 
rous last  quarter  than  in  the  March  quarter  of  1862 ;  and  the 
single  exception  is  found  in  that  divbion  where  the  staple  industry 
in  which  half  a  million  of  persons  are  dependent  is  overthrown, 
and  for  a  twelvemonth  four-iifths  of  that  number  have  Bubsisted, 
unless  the  pittance  has  been  aided  by  previous  earnings,  or  sale  of 
household  stock,  on  lees  than  id.  a  day  per  head."  "  It  will  be  grate- 
fully admitted  that  the  legal  provision  for  the  distress  and  the 
spontaneous  liberality  of  their  countrymen  have  hitherto  sufficed 
to  maintain  the  people  in  health." 

The  Report  for  the  30th  of  June,  1863,  records  the  prevalence 
of  measles  and  scarlatina  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in  common 
with  many  southern  counties,  but  remarks  that  "  in  reviewing  the 
whole  facts  of  the  present  return  they  will  be  found  to  support  the 
conclnsion  which  former  reports  tended  to  establish,  that  sickness 
has  not  been  aggravated,  nor  mortality  increased,  by  the  distress 
which  has  prevailed,  and  which,  happily,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
now  been  subdued." 

In  the  Report  dated  the  30th  of  October,  1863,  the  Registrar- 
General  states,  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  England,  that  "  scar- 
latina and  diarrhoea,  widely  diffused  over  the  country,  were  the 
chief  immediate  causes  from  which  the  increase  of  mortality  then 
reported  sprung.  The  unfavourable  infiuenccs  that  were  at 
work  pervaded  the  country  generally,  and  Lancashire  did  not 
suffer  more  than  most  parts,  but  less  than  some."  And  again, 
"  Notwithstanding  the  distress  which  still  prevails  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  greater  distress  it  has  suffered,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
present  returns  it  may  be  compared  with  Yorkshire  without  dis- 
advantage."   ■ 
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TKe  obserrationB  of  other  authorities  upon  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  distressed  districts  confirm  in  a  remarkable  maniier  the 
above  statements.  Mr.  F.  Purdy,  of  the  Statistical  department 
of  the  Poor-law  Board,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  British 
Association,  expressed  his  opmion,  founded  upon  satisfactory 
data,  to  the  same  effect.  Toe  reports  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  several  Poor-law  Unions  in  the  ootton  districts  stated  with 
remarkable  unanimity  the  same  conclusion.  Tbey  declared  that, 
"  apart  from  epidemic  maladies,  whose  origin  and  progress  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  other  counties  in  which  no  distress  exists,  the 
health  of  the  population  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  there  being 
no  ascertainable  connexion  between  the  origin,  character,  or  spteaa 
of  these  diseases  and  the  distress." 

In  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Union  alone,  in  which  the  duration 
and  pressure  of  the  distress  were  exceptionally  great,  did  the 
medical  officers  report  that  the  tone  of  the  general  health  retarded 
convalescence  ^m  exhausting  diseases,  and  the  recovery  of  women 
from  childbirth. 

In  like  manner.  Dr.  Noble,  in  a  report  to  the  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society,  stated  concerning  Manchester, — "  I  have  a  certain 
well-grounded  conviction  that,  within  the  last  two  years,  there 
has  been  nothing  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  cotton  districts  in  any 
respect  unusual,  and  assuredly  nothing  to  establish  a  relation  of 
cause  and  e&ct  between  it  and  the  distreas." 

The  unusual  mildness  of  the  winter  of  1862-3  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  causes  which  alleviated  the  suffering  and  consequent  sick- 
ness among  the  impoverished  population  ;  but,  making  ample 
allowance  Kir  this  circumstance,  the  immunity  from  serious  mala- 
dies which  by  the  mercy  of  Providence  was  experienced  by  these 
districts  during  the  season  of  their  greatest  depression,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  gratifying  features  in 
the  history  of  the  period.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  wise  foresight 
of  the  Executive  Committee  at  Manchester,  who,  keenly  alive  to 
the  predisposing  causes  to  sickness,  urged  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities,  by  a  manual  issued  for  that  purpose,  to  various 
sanitary  precautions,  especially  the  immediate  emptying  of  cess- 
pools and  ashpits ;  the  lime-washing  of  the  houses ;  the  removal 
of  all  nuisances ;  and  a  house  to  house  visitation  to  secure  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  in  the  dwellings  of  those  in  the  receipt  of 
relief,  as  well  as  to  the  arrangements  required  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infectious  and  contagious  disease. 

The  large  supplies  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  bedding  furnished  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  public  during  the  winter  months  materi- 
ally conduced  to  the  same  results.  By  such  means  as  these,  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  effects  foreboded  from  the  pauperization  of 
the  cotton  districts  was  happily  averted,  and,  the  usually  inseparable 
concomitants  of  physical  need,  pestilence  and  mortality,  were  not 
added  to  the  sufferings  endured. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  another  evil  result 
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onticipafed  front  the  derangement  of  manufacturing  industry 
was  likewiae  happily  prevented.  The  criaiB  was  supposed  likely, 
not  without  reason,  to  occasion  a  eerioua  defalcation  in  the 
Bereuue,  consequent  upon  decreased  consumption  of  conunodities 
and  decline  in  the  yield  of  taxation.  In  what  manner  these  defi- 
ciencies vere  compensated,  and  the  Revenue  not  only  sustained  but 
increased  in  its  amount,  has  been  fully  sta(^  iu  the  chapter  relating 
to  the  financial  traosactioos  of  the  present  year. 

It  remains  now  to  describe  in  what  manner  a  public  calamity  so 
vast  in  its  proportions,  and  so  menacing  in  its  effects,  was  to  a  great 
extent  alleviated  and  robbed  of  its  sting — what  were  the  measures 
of  relief  aSbrded,  and  by  what  kind  of  agency  they  were  applied 
— in  what  efforts  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  the  country  was 
manifested,  and  what  plans  the  wisdom  of  the  Ijegislature  devised 
to  cope  with  the  emergency. 

The  funds  by  which  the  loss  of  wages  was,  to  a  partial  extent, 
made  np  to  the  unemployed  operative,  were  derived  from  two  main 
sources — the  rates  levied  under  the  Poor-law,  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  public — the  latter  yielding  by  far  the  larger 
amountof  the  two.  Amovement moretrulyaationalinitscharacter 
than  the  subscription  for  the  Lancashire  distress  never  existed. 
It  extended  from  the  metropolis  to  the  remotest  village  in  the 
three  kingdoms— it  included  every  class,  from  the  wealthiest  nobles 
and  foremost  members  of  the  professional  and  trading  classes  to 
the  homblest  peasants  and  artisans.  It  was,  however,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  British  Islands. 
Wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken,  or  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown  were  to  be  found,  the  same  sympathy  was  felt,  the 
same  liberal  spirit  was  exhibited.  The  subscriptions  from  India, 
from  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown,  were  on  the  most  generous  scale.  Not  only  in  our  own 
settlements,  but  in  foreign  cities  and  places  where  British  subjects 
happened  to  reside,  subscription-lists  were  opened  and  remittances 
made  to  this  country.  Qermany,  France,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  Brazil,  all  sent  their  quota  to  the  Fund, 
As  an  example  of  the  universality  of  the  movement,  two  contri- 
butions, one  of  500/.  and  the  other  of  700/.,  were  received  at  the 
Mansion  House  from  Honolulu,  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  heading  the  subscription.  Nor  should  the  libe- 
rality of  our  Transatlantic  kinsfolk  pass  without  mention.  More 
than  one  vessel  laden  with  provisions,  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the 
American  citizens  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  workpeople  in 
Lancashire,  landed  her  stores  at  Liverpool,  Contributions  of 
food,  indeed,  and  of  other  necessaries,  as  well  as  of  money,  poured 
in  profusely  from  all  quarters.  An  immense  dep6t  for  articles  of 
apperd  was  opened  at  Bridewell,  in  the  City,  and  the  bates  of 
clothing  sent  there  were  sorted,  packed,  and  conveyed  gratuitously 
1^  the  railway  companies  to  the  distrewed  districts. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  total  unonnt  of  the 
L  2 
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money  contributions,  independently  of  the  value  of  the  anpplies  in 
kind.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  fund  collected  under  the 
aufipices  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  called  the  Mansion  House  Kelief  Fund, 
into  which  flowed  the  main  stream  of  contributions  from  the  inetro- 
polis,  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  other  than  the  affected 
districts,  and  from  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  Next  there 
was  the  Central  Relief  fund,  received  and  administered  by  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  at  Manchester,  and  which  included 
a  wide  range  of  contributors,  both  local  and  general.  There  was 
also  aBridgewater  House  Fund,  a  Liverpool  Committee  Fund,  and 
many  other  local  and  subsidiary  collections. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  appeared  by  the  report  of  the 
Manchester  Executive  Committee  that  at  that  date,  the  total  sum 
raised  by  all  funds  for  the  Lancashire  distress,  exclusive  of  poor- 
rate,  was  a  little  over  1,200,000/.  On  the  27tb  of  April,  Mr. 
Wilson  Patten,  M.P.  for  Norii  Lancashire,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Manchester  Relief  Committee,  made  the  following  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  amomit  and  aources  of 
the  relief  fiinds  up  to  that  time : — 

"  The  amount  received  from  the  commencement  of  the  distress 
np  to  the  present  date  irom  every  source  was  made  up  as  follows : 
— The  Central  Relief  Committee,  959,000/1 ;  in  clothing  and  provi- 
sions, 108,000/.  ;  subscriptions  irom  the  different  localities, 
306,000/. ;  private  charity,  200,000/. ;  Mansion  House  Committee, 
482,000/.;  and  Poor-law  Board,  680,000/.  Total,  2,735,000/. 
The  expenditure  was  made  up  as  follows : — Relief  Committees, 
920,319/. ;  ditto  in  clothing,  108,000/. ;  guardians,  625,000/. ;  and 
private  charity,  200,000/.  Total,  1,853,319/.  Many  remarks  had 
been  made  which  assumed  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  had 
shown  a  wont  of  zeal  and  energy  in  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
operatives.  Of  the  2,735,000/.,  however,  raised  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress,  not  less  than  1,400,000/  had  been  provided  by  the 
county  of  Lancaster  alone.  Whatever  might  be  said,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  the  wealth  of  Lancashire,  and  however  true  it 
might  be  that  individuals  had  held  bock,  be  thought  the  fact  that 
during  eight  months  the  people  of  Lancashire  had  raised 
1,400,000/.  for  this  object  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any 
imputation  that  they  had  not  done  their  duty.  The  balance  now 
remaining  in  hand  was  as  follows : — Central  Fund,  486,000/. ;  the 
Bridgewater  House  Committee  and  the  Liverpool  Committee, 
123,000/. ;  the  Belief  Committees,  90,000/. ;  the  Poor-law  Guar- 
dians, 56,000/.  Total,  755,000/.  The  Mansion  House  Committee 
bad  also  a  balance  of  90,000/1,  making  altogether  845,000/. ' " 

t  In  the  "  ADunal  Heguber "  fbr  1864,  we  th&H,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  the  exact 
•iDDDnt  of  tbe  aran  Tecdved  from  til  Boiirce«  far  tbe  relief  of  tbe  dutrmed  district*, 
from  the  first  eomniencemeiit  of  the  labecriptions  to  their  flmJ  close,  wliich,  it  idkjt  be 
hoped,  will  t^e  place  when  tbe  occasion  tbr  fbrtber  contributions  ahall  have  ceftsed, 
beibre  the  extnntioti  of  that  year.  Until  then  the  neaiu  for  a,  complete  atatcmcnt  are 
not  Mcettiblel 
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The  agency  tbrough  whicli  these  large  Toluntary  cootribu- 
tions  of  the  public  were  admimatered  and  difitributed,  was  neces- 
sarily large  and  complex.  A  great  proportion  of  the  duty 
was  gratuitously  discharged;  and  the  zeal  with  which  a  large 
number  of  pernona,  many  of  whom  were  fettered  by  profeseional 
and  other  avocations,  devoted  their  time  to  this  charitable  service 
was  one  of  the  many  excellent  features  of  this  great  national 
movement.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  presided  over  the  Mansion 
House  Committee — the  recipient  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  ofier- 
iugs  of  the  public  at  home,  and  of  remittances  from  various  parts 
of  the  world — and  was  assisted  by  a  body  of  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  Corporation,  or  men  connected  with  the  trade  and  business 
of  the  City,  whose  practical  skill  and  knowledge  were  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  functions  which  they  discharged.  For  a 
long  period  weekly  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  business. 
The  organization  in  Lancashire  was  more  extensive  and  ramified. 
The  central  administration  consisted  of  three  bodies,  two  of  which 
were  subordinate : — 1.  The  General  Committee,  holding  its  sit- 
tings at  Manchester,  the  centre  of  the  cotton  districts.  It  was 
composed  of  the  high  sherifis  and  lords-lieutenants  of  the  counties, 
and  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  within  which  the  cotton  districts 
were  situate,  the  mayors  of  all  the  municipal  boroughs,  some  of 
the  principal  noblemen  and  gentry,  several  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  many  wealthy  and  influential  merchants,  bankers,  and 
employers  of  labour.  This  General  Committee  was  presided  over 
by  the  Mayor  of  Manchester.  2.  An  Executive  Committee,  limited 
to  twenty-four  in  number,  appointed  by  the  G-eneral  Committee 
for  the  distribution  of  its  funds,  and  for  all  subordinate  adminis- 
tration. In  the  constitution  of  this  Executive  Committee  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  secure  a  fair  representation,  both  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  capitalists,  and  employers  of  labour,  and 
also  such  a  combination  from  the  several  political  and  religious 
elements  of  society,  together  with  the  commercial  experience 
and  intelligence  of  eacn  district,  as  might  secure  a  prudent 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  contributions  of  the 
public. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee,  which  held  weekly  meetings, 
was  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  by  his  wise  counsels, 
his  practical  experience,  and  his  great  personal  influence,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  success  of  its  operatitms. 
Its  meetings  were  attended  by  many  persons  of  high  i^tinction 
and  ability,  as  Lord  Egerton  of  Tattoo,  Mr.  Wilson  Fatten,  Sir 
Kay  Shuttleworth,  Lord  Edward  Howard,  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  and 
others  well  known  in  Parliamentary  or  commercial  life.  Re- 
preeenting  a  great  variety  of  classes  and  opinions,  but  actuated 
on  this  occasion  by  one  aim  and  feeling,  their  proceedings  were 
governed  by  a  spirit  of  harmonious  co-operation,  and  were  marked 
with  sound  jud^:ment  and  discretion.     Subordinate  to  these  two 
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bodies  was  a  CanTassing  and  Collecting  Committee,  whose  exer- 
tions, especiaUyiii  Manchester,  prodiM^  large  additions  to  tlis 
central  fund.  This  was  the  central  organization.  The  immediate 
business  of  administering  the  relief  was  discharged  by  a  great 
number  of  local  committees,  more  than  a  hundred  altogether,  who 
apportioned  and  distributed,  according  to  a  regulated  t^stem,  the 
sums  allotted  to  each  place  by  the  central  body.  The  whole 
formed  a  vast,  but  well-organized  machinery,  distributing  through 
a  thousand  rills  the  vast  stream  of  the  public  bounty,  acting  upon 
uniform  and  well-adiust«d  rules,  and  conducted,  through  the 
disinterested  zeal  of  individuals,  at  a  very  small  coat.  It  was 
stated  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  the 
expense  of  administering  a  million  of  money  had  not  exceeded  the 
rate  of  three-fourths  per  cent.  Respecting  the  application  of  the 
subscribed  funds  to  objects  collatoral  to  the  immediate  purpose  for 
which  they  were  bestowed,  much  consideration  was  given  by  the 
Central  Committees.  One  of  these  purposes,  which  received  their 
sanction,  and  met  with  gMieral  approval,  was  the  payment  of  the 
school  fees  of  the  children  of  those  who  were  receiving  relief. 
Another  question,  which  caused  more  difference  of  opinion,  waa 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  assist  in  enabling 
families  to  emigrate.  Several  applications  were  made  both  to  the 
London  and  the  Lancashire  Committees  by  emigration  societies, 
and  parties  connected  with  the  colonies,  for  grants  from  their 
funds  B8  contributions  to  emigration  expenses,  and  the  subject 
underwent  repeated  discussion.  It  waa  resolved  by  the  Man- 
chester Executive  Committee  to  sanction  the  scheme  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  by  making  small  capitation  grants  towards  the  outfit 
of  emigrants ;  but  a  more  extended  application  of  their  funds  to 
a  purpose  not  contemplated  by  the  donors,  was  not  considered 
expedient.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  the  pressure  on 
the  labour  market  of  Lancashire  was  relieved  by  means  of  emi- 
gration,— several  large  parties  from  the  distressed  districts  having 
been  assisted  to  passages  to  the  Australian  colonies,  to  Canada, 
and  other  parts.  This,  however,  was  done  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  societies  in  England  having  special  funds  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  the  aid  of  means  furnished  by  the  colonies  them- 
selves. The  voluntary  migration  of  families  to  other  districts  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  labour  was  in  demand  contributed  likewise, 
as  time  went  on,  to  lighten  the  load  of  pauperism  in  the  cotton 
districts. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  legal  means  were  adopted,  in 
conjunction  with  voluntary  efforts,  to  stem  the  tide  of  destitution, 
and  what  assistance  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  was  able  to  afford 
in  meeting  this  great  emergency.  Spontaneous  benevolence  in 
such  a  case  effected  a  great  deal ;  but  it  could  not  do  all ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  compulsory  taxation,  and  to 
put  in  force  the  extroordinary  resources  of  that  powerful  engine, 
—the  Poor-rate.     The  precc^ng  volume  of  this  work  gave  an 
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accoant  of  vhat  waa  done  in  the  last  Beeaion  of  Parliament  by 
the  "  Union  Rate  in  Aid  Act,"  to  extend  the  area  of  rating,  so  aa 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  distressed  parishes  by  contributions 
from  adjoining  districts,  and  also  to  enable  the  raising  of  loans 
on  mortgage  of  the  rat«s  for  the  purpose  of  affording  employment. 
That  measure,  which  was  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  1st  of 
March,  1863,  was  found  upon  the  whole  to  work  well.  Soon  after 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Villiers,  the  President  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  a  further  period.  Id  so  doing,  he 
observed,  that  the  measure  had  been  introduced  under  an  id^ 
that  adequate  means  were  not  provided  under  the  Poor-law  to 
relieve  the  distress  which  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts, and  its  object  was  to  mitigate  the  pressure  upon  the  rates 
(which,  if  it  beotme  extreme,  would  aggravate  the  distress)  by 
devising  some  means  to  enable  the  guardians  to  relieve  the  rate- 
payers.  This  was  done  by  authorizing  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  liability  to  a  rate  in  aid,  and  the  borrowing  of  money  upon 
the  security  of  tte  rates.  The  Act  was  viewed  by  Boards  of 
Ouardians  as  a  valuable  aid,  which  ought  to  be  continued.  If  it 
had  not  been  put  in  operation  to  the  extent  it  might  have  been, 
it  was  owing  to  the  ntunifioent  voluntary  contributions  received 
Jrom  all  parts  of  the  empire.  He  stated  the  amount  which  had 
been  borrowed  hitherto  uuder  the  Act.  For  expenditure  which 
occurred  before  Michaelmas  and  after  Midsummer,  Preston  had 
borrowed.  3890/.,  and  Blackburn  3517/.,  making  a  total  of  7407/. 
For  the  expenditure  during  the  Christmas  quarter  Ashton  bor- 
rowed 8037/. ;  Blackburn,  10,000/. ;  Qlossop,  1200/. ;  Haslingden, 
3063i;  Preston,  7316/.;  Rochdale,  6887/.;  Todmorden,  1186/.; 
total,  36,689/.  Added  to  that,  there  was  charged  to  the  counties, 
for  Ashton,  QIossop,  Haslingden,  and  Preston,  19,579/.,— maloDg 
a  total  borrowed  and  charged  on  counties  of  63,675/.  Mr.  Villiers 
added,  that  there  was  no  TJnion  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  which 
desired  that  the  Act  should  not  be  renewed.  He  had  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  powers  given  by  the  Act  would  be 
abused,  and  he  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Famall  for  saying  that 
there  was  a  most  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  of  the  Relief  Committees  to  find  independent 
emplc^ment  for  the  operatives.  He  proposed  to  continue  the  Act 
liU  Lady-d^,  1864'. 

Colonel  W.  Patten  said  he  had  received  suggestions  from 
several  of  the  outlying  Unions  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
alterations  which  were  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  Bill.  He 
showed  how  in  some  districts  the  severity  of  the  rate  had  pressed 
upon  the  small  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  cottage-holders.  After 
ail,  the  Act  of  last  year  must  bave  proved  of  little  avail  had  it  not 
been  for  the  magnificent  contributions  of  the  public,  which  had 
flowed  in  from  all  quarters.  When  he  stated  that  those  con- 
tributions amounted  to  1,400,000/.,  he  was,  he  believed,  within 
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the  mark;  the  Bum  spent  in  the  relief  of  the  dietreea  hy  the 
Local  Committees  being  658,000/.,  and  the  amount  furnished  hy 
the  Poor-law  Guardians  250,000/.,  during  the  last  six  months. 
Colonel  Patten  proceeded  to  state  his  views  as  to  the  future, 
observing  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  distress  had 
not  yet  reached  its  full  extent ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that, 
from  all  he  could  make  out,  it  was  possible  that  they  would  still 
have  to  rely  upon  the  beDevolence  of  the  public. 

Lord  Si'ANLEY  suggested  that  the  Act  should  be  continued  for 
edx  mouths  only.  No  man  could  undertake  to  say  what  would  be 
the  state  of  things  in  next  February,  and  it  was  wise  for  the 
House  to  commit  itself  as  little  as  possible. 

Mr,  CoBDEN,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Stanley, 
observed  that,  assuming  the  present  state  of  things  to  continue, 
the  condition  of  the  cotton  districts  would  be  infinitely  more 
serious  and  difficult  next  winter  than  in  the  present.  He  gave 
details  of  the  large  amount  of  the  voluntary  contributions  which 
had  come  from  the  districts  themselves,  besides  poor-rates,  loss 
of  wages,  depreciation  of  fixed  capital,  and  other  losses,  making 
an  aggregate  of  12,445,000/.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Lord  Stanley's  suggestion  to  continue  the  Act  for  six  months, 
and  that  the  House  should  come  to  the  question  again  et  Mid- 
summer. 

The  Bill  having  been  brought  in,  and  time  afforded  for  a 
consideration  of  suggestions  made  at  the  time  of  its  introduction, 
Mr.  Yilliers  stated,  on  moving  the  second  reading  on  the  I9th 
of  February,  that  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  the  opinions 
expressed  in  several  communications  received  by  him  in  the 
interval  were  in  iavour  of  such  a  limitation  of  the  Bill  as  would 
admit  of  another  discussion  of  it  this  Session.  He  was  therefore 
prepared  to  assent  to  limiting  the  term  of  the  Bill  to  the  next  two 
quarters.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  period  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loans  contracted  under  the  Act  should  be  extended  and  spread 
over  a  greater  number  of  years.  He  was  not  indisposed  to  accede 
to  this  suggestion,  and  proposed  that  the  annual  instolmenta 
should  be  one-fourteenth  instead  of  one-seventh ;  that  was,  to 
extend  the  period  of  repayment  from  seven  to  fourteen  years. 

Lord  E.  Howard  considered  that  Mr.  Yilliers  had  made  a  very 
grateful  concession  in  extending  the  repayment  of  loans  to  four- 
teen years.  Government,  he  said,  would  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  the  manufacturing  districts  by  lending  money. 

Mr.  CoBiiEN  said  he  was  not  last  year  enamoured  with  a  rate  in 
aid.  He  wished  for  greater  facilities  to  be  given  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  for  borrowing  money.  The  principle  of  a  rate  in  aid, 
however,  was  inherent  in  the  Pooi'-law.  But  there  should  be 
a  liberal  borrowing  power,  instead  of  which  the  ZjCgistature 
imposed  restrictions  and  impediments  in  the  way  of  borrowing 
money. 

After  a  good  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  had  been  expressed. 
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tho  second  readiog  of  tbe  Bill  vas  agreed  to,  and  it  passed  tbroogh 
both  Houses  without  impediment. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  Bill  at  the  end  of  June  it  was  again 
renewed  for  a  further  term,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Tilliers. 
On  this  occasion  the  plan  of  applying  the  rates  to  purposes  of 
emigration  was  much  urged  by  certain  members. 

Mr.  Childers  moved  a  Resolution,  "  that  it  is  desirable  that  any 
moneys  raised  under  the  Bill  by  way  of  loaa  on  the  security  of 
the  rates  in  the  distressed  manufacturing  districts  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  assist  emigration  to  such  colonies  aa  may  be  willing 
to  co-operate  in  carrying  it  out."  It  was  not  his  intention,  he  sai)^ 
to  obstruct  the  course  taken  by  the  Qovemment — a  course  in  itself 
good,  but  other  measures  might  be  employed  which,  while  they 
would  relievo  the  distress  in  the  cotton  districts,  would  benefit  the 
empire.  He  combated  the  ordinary  objections  urged  against  all 
schemes  of  emigration  of  our  operatives  founded  upon  climate, 
the  chance  of  employment  in  certain  of  our  colonies,  the  ex- 
pense, tbe  alleged  unwillingness  of  the  colonies  to  receive 
emigrants,  and  uie  disinclination  of  dte  operatives  themselves  to 
emigrate. 

l%e  Kesolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  Adderley.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  by  Colonel  Fatten,  who  remarked  that  the  motion  proposed 
that  the  House  should  express  an  opinion  that  the  money  should 
be  applied  to  assist  emigration.  The  guardians,  having  given 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  might  apply  it  in  any  way 
they  thought  best,  and  the  House  would  go  too  far  if  it  undertook 
to  recommend  the  guardians  to  f^pply  the  money  to  emigration. 
He  bad  no  hostility  to  emigration  as  a  measure  of  relief,  but  to 
the  guardians  being  told  how  tbe  money  was  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  ViLLiBRS  also,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  opposed  the 
Beeolation.  Tbe  guardians  nad  power  now  to  apply  tneir  funds 
to  the  encouragement  of  emigration.  Parliament  should  not  fetter 
their  discretion,  and  tell  them  how  they  should  apply  the  money. 
Emigration  was  going  on  rapidly  now,  at  the  rate  of  20,000  or 
24,000  a  month,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  emigrante  proceed- 
ing to  the  United  States.  Were  the  guardians  to  offer  a  premium 
for  emigration  to  the  colonies  ?  There  was  a  want  of  labour  in 
the  agricultural  districts  in  this  country. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  KosolutioQ  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Bill  was  passed  through  both  Houses  without  difficulty. 

A  new  plan  for  assisting  the  distressed  operatives,  and  relieving 
the  burdens  of  the  rate-payers,  was  devised  in  the  early  part  of 
this  summer,  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, was  put  into  execution  with  satisfactory  results.  The  idea 
of  this  plan,  it  is  believed,  originated  in  the  distressed  districts, 
and  was  brought  by  some  of  the  local  authorities  to  the  attention 
of  the  Oovemment.  The  Corporations  of  Blackburn  and  Stock- 
port presented  memorials,  praying  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
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authorize  loans  to  be  issued  by  the  Govemmeot,  at  a  low  rat«  of 
interest,  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  employ  the  operatives  who  were 
thrown  out  of  work  in  executing  improvements  required  in  the 
various  towns,  Buch  as  drainage,  formation  of  roads,  water-works, 
and  similar  undertakings.  The  idea  appearing  good  and  feasible,  a 
Special  Commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  districts,  and  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  scheme,  and  the  capability  of  the  towns  to  afford  employment 
in  public  works.  Mr.  fiawlinson,  the  gentleman  appomted  for 
this  purpose,  having  visited  the  localities  in  question,  and  con- 
ferred with  the  local  authorities,  reported  that  there  were  many 
works  of  a  suitable  kind  which  might  be  beneficially  undertaken, 
and  for  which  the  labour  of  the  operatives  might  be  turned  to 
good  account.  He  further  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  men 
would  almost  all  be  willing  to  accept  this  kind  of  labour,  and  that 
after  a  few  weeks'  practice  they  would  be  likely  to  earn  enough 
to  take  their  families  off  the  relief  lists.  Fortified  by  these  recom- 
mendations, the  Government  determined  to  submit  to  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  a  Bill  for  legalizing  the  advance  of  a  loan  for 
public  works  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  President  of 
the  Poor-law  Board  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  of  June,  explaining  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  money  would  be  applied.  The  Bill,  he  said,  was  the 
natural  and  not  unexpected  reetut  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  there  waa  not 
something  in  the  condition  of  the  towns  and  populous  places  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  would  afford  a  resource  for  the 
employment  of  the  persona  who  had  been  so  long  deprived  of  their 
occupation  as  operatives.  The  object  was  not  to  establish  works 
like  those  devised  by  the  Poor-law  authorities  by  way  of  dis- 
cipline or  to  prevent  imposture,  but  to  provide  labour  for  works  of 
public  utility.  The  reports  of  the  engmeer  (extracts  of  which  he 
read)  stated  the  results  of  his  inquiry,  and  the  nature  of  the  works 
upon  which  the  distressed  operatives  might  be  fully  employed,  as 
unskilled  as  well  as  skilled  labourers,  the  works  being  such  as 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  localities,  and,  in  some 
instances,  objecto  of  positive  necessity.  The  matter,  therefore, 
deserved  the  serious  attention  of  the  House.  But  there  were 
obstacles  to  the  undertaking  of  these  works,  financial  and  legal. 
It  was  necessary  to  raise  the  money  by  loans  on  easy  terms,  and, 
looking  to  the  purposes  for  which  sdvances  had  been  made  by  the 
Exchequer  Loan  Gommissioners  at  three-and-a-half  per  cent.,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  advances  might  be  made 
in  this  case  to  deal  vrith  a  great  evil.  This  would  meet  the 
'  financial  obstacle.  With  regard  to  the  legal  difficulties,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  different  districts  to  obtain  private  Acts,  sLd 
the  Bill  contained  provisions  (which  he  explained)  to  obviate  the 
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legal  difficnltiee.  The  Bill  wb8  not  offered  as  a  panacea  ibr  all 
the  evils  arisiiig  from  the  ezistin^  state  of  things ;  it  was  intended 
to  mitigate  the  sofieringB  of  toe  faotonr  operatives,  and  as  a 
means  of  amelioration  in  conjunction  vitn  emigration  and  other 
measures  of  relief. 

The  scheme  was,  on  the  whole,  favonrahly  received  by  the 
House,  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it  being  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  factory  operatives  would  be  unfitted,  by  their  physical 
constitution  and  previous  habits,  to  undergo  severe  labour  and 
exposure  to  the  weather  out  of  doors.  The  alternative  su^ested 
by  some  members,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Ferrand,  was,  instead  of 
keeping  these  distressed  people  at  home  another  winter  in  idleness 
and  want,  to  remove  them  to  the  colonies  as  emigrants  at  the 
public  expense.  This  suggestion  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale 
was  forcibly  combated  by  Mr.  Cobden.  He  said,  "  When  yon 
talk  of  the  cotton  pOT>ulatioa  emigrating,  are  yon  going  to  im- 

Srove  their  position  r  If  you  were  dealing  with  a  Dorsetshire 
ibourer,  whose  normal  state  is  9«.  or  10*.  a  week  wages,  whose 
business  lies  in  farming  operations,  you  could  not  do  him  a  greater 
favour  than  to  transfer  him  to  the  wilds  of  Anstralia  or  America. 
There  his  business  is  in  great  demand,  and  his  position  is  instantly 
imj>roved  twofold  by  the  change.     But  if  you  transfer  cotton- 

Smners  and  weavers  to  Australia  or  Canada,  do  you  find  that 
ere  is  demand  there  for  the  labour  for  which  they  are  qualified  P 
There  are  no  cotton-mills,  no  power-loom  factories  there — and 
they  cannot  reap,  or  mow,  or  thrash,  or  tend  cattle,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  tbe^  would  sink  to  be  about  the  most  helpless 
people  in  the  world.  A  man  may  benefit  by  transferring  his 
labour  from  one  field  to  another,  but  few  ever  benefit  by  changing 
their  business  after  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  All 
wholesale  systems  of  emigration  have  proved  not  only  abortive 
and  disastrous,  but  sometimes  most  cruel.  You  had  a  wholesale 
system  of  emigration  from  Ireland  in  1847,  and  what  happened? 
several  thousands  of  the  poor  people  died  on  the  passage,  and 
upwards  of  10,000  died  after  they  had  landed  in  Canada  and 
America.  A  cry  came  over  the  Atlantic,  and  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  passed  laws  to  prevent  emigrants  coming  over 
in  that  destitute  state.  Have  you  made  provision  for  these  people 
on  landing  ?  My  experience  is  that  almost  every  body  wants 
every  body  else  to  emigrate.  A  public  meeting  might  be  got  up  at 
fiochdale  in  favour  of  emigration  ;  but  the  idea  with  each  would 
be  that  evei^  one  else  should  emigrate,  that  the  ranks  of  labour 
might  be  thmned,  and  thus  it  would  be  better  for  the  renminder. 
Be  assured,  as  a  rule,  where  you  ha^e  this  wholesale  system  of 
emigration  got  up  by  public  bodies  in  an  emergencv,  it  usually 
turns  out  disastrously  for  the  emigrants  themselves.  Besides,  look 
to  the  expense.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  people  away  and  dis- 
embark  them  upon  the  shores  of  America.  They  must  have 
capital.     Even  if  you  send  them  where  land  is  cheap,  you  must 
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supply  tlieni  with  tools,  you  must  give  them  seed ;  otherwiee  yon 
seod  them  to  perish.  But  a  system  of  emigration  od  a  neat 
scale  involves  a  sum  of  money  wnich  no  one  has  calculated.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  a  bad  thin^  for  people  to  emigrate.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  can  better  themselTes  by  emigrating,  1  would  advise 
them  to  do  it.  But  emigration  is  an  expedient  not  worth  a 
moment's  consideration  imless  you  come  down  with  your  cal- 
culations, and  say  how  much  it  is  to  coat  when  you  have  landed 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Sir  George  Gret,  while  vindicating  the  Bill  against  some 
objectioaB,  expressed  his  conciurence  on  the  subject  of  emigration 
with  Mr.  Cobden.  The  Government,  he  said,  would  not  interpose 
the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  emigrants  by  the  colonies, 
but  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  at  home  to  force 
emigration,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  great  evil  to  the  emigrants 
themselves. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  a  Hesolution  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorized  to  issue,  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  an  amount  not  exceeding  1,300,000/., 
upon  security  of  local  rates,  for  facilitating  the  execution  of  public 
works  in  certain  manufacturing  districts.  He  observed  that, 
according  to  the  best  information  Mr.  Villiers  could  obtain,  if  the 
distress  in  Lancashire  should  continue,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
winter,  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  cotton,  should  not  improve,  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  this  purpose  might  rise  as  high  as 
2,000,000/. ;  but,  as  Parliament  would  then  be  sitting,  there  was 
no  necessity  to  vote  more  than  was  actually  required.  The 
Government  had  ample  power  of  replenishing  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  if  necessary. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Public  Works  Act  was  speedily  passed  and  put  into  exe- 
cution. At  Blackburn,  soon  afterwards,  several  hundreds  of 
factory  operatives  were  put  to  labour  upon  public  improvements. 
They  set  to  work  steadily,  peaceably,  and  well,  earning  at  mea- 
sured work  various  rates  of  wages,  but  none  of  them  less  than 
twelve  shillings  per  week.  At  Bolton,  and  other  places,  large 
bodies  of  ex-cotton  operatives  were  employed  in  digging  reservoirs, 
reclaiming  land,  and  other  useful  works.  The  experiment  appeared 
to  answer  well,  producing  a  beneficial  e&ct  on  the  health  and 
spirits  of  the  men  thus  transferred  from  idleness  to  industry,  from 
pauperism  to  independence,  and  from  moping  indoors  to  whole- 
some activity  in  the  open  air.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  benefits  of 
the  new  Act  were  somewhat  impeded  by  technical  difficulties  and 
by  legal  expenses  in  procuring  the  loans,  but  the  Government 
having  interposed  to  facilitate  its  operation,  the  sphere  of  employ- 
ment was  extended,  and  it  was  estimated  byMr.  Rawlinsonthat  by 
the  beginning  of  1864,  provided  the  weather  was  favourable,  there 
would  be  the  means  of  employing  upon  useful  public  works  Irom 
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20,000  to  30,000  operatiTee.  By  means  of  the  new  channel 
tfauB  opened,  combined  with  the  other  means  of  depletion  which 
have  been  referred  to,  end  aided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a 
revival  of  manufacturiD^  industry  as  the  year  advanced,  the 
burden  of  surplus  labour  in  the  cotton  districts  became  materially 
lightened,  as  was  proved  by  the  statistical  returns. 

With  respect  to  the  great  question,  on  which  the  future  manu- 
facturing prospects  of  the  countrr  depended,  as  to  the  probable 
supplies  of  the  raw  material  of  inaustry  in  the  next  and  following 
yeurs,  much  speculative  calculation  was  advanced,  and  many 
discussions,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  took  place.  According 
to  one  of  these  estimates,  that  of  Mr.  John  Cheetham,  an  eminent 
manufacturer  of  Staleybridge,  it  waB  calculated  that,  assuming 
the  continuance  of  the  American  war  throughout  1864,  the  pro- 
bable imports  of  that  year  might  be  taken  at  3,445,000  bales,  an 
amount  rather  more  than  equal  to  a  consumption  of  four  days  per 
week,  based  upon  the  data  of  1860.  Another  person  of  great 
experience  in  this  subject,  Hr.  E.  Ashwortb,  took  even  a  more 
sanguine  view  of  the  probable  supply,  expressing  a'  confident  belief 
that  after  the  first  three  months  of  1864  there  would  he  sufficient 
cotton  to  afibrd  from  four-and-a-half  to  five  days'  work  per  week 
throughout  the  dbtrict.  The  whole  subject  underwent,  shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  Session,  an  elaborate  disoussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  debate  turning  principally  upon  the 
capabilities  of  India  to  supply  the  deficit  of  American  importations, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  production  from  the  former  country 
might  be  encouraged  and  increased. 

Mr.  Caibd  opened  the  discussion  in  a  speech  evidencing  much 
research,  and  entered  fully  into  the  statistics  of  tbe-  question. 
Hitherto,  he  observed,  America  and  India  hod  been  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  of  cotton  to  this  country.  For  thirty  years 
India  had  kept  her  ground,  but  within  the  last  few  years  the* 
supply  irom.  there  bad  been  increasing,  and  last  year  it  had  been 
very  large,  showing  how  the  increase  of  demand  and  of  price 
operated  upon  the  supply.  He  noticed  various  other  sources 
of  supply ;  but  upon  America  and  India,  he  said,  we  must 
depend  for  three-fourths  of  our  consumption  of  cotton,  that  from 
the  former  country  being  contingent  upon  the  continuance  or 
cessation  of  the  war.  He  enumerated  the  advantages  of  the 
Southern  8tates  of  America  for  the  growth  of  cotton  of  the  best 
quality,  particularly  in  the  cheapness  of  slave  labour  and  the 
quantity  of  new  land  for  an  exhausting  crop.  Taking  a  view  of  the 
various  sources  of  supply  in  America,  and  calculating  that  the  war 
was  not  likely  to  last  much  longer,  he  concluded  that,  with  the 
cotton  we  should  receive  from  India,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
serious  alarm.  He  then  reviewed  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
officials  of  the  India  Government  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  complaining  of  their  practical  discouragement  of  it,  and  of 
the  aba«we  of  any  suggestion  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for 
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its  devdopment.  Ho  adverted  to  the  immenw  tracte  adapted  to  the 
^wth  of  cotton  in  India,  and  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  any  further  measuree  could  be  token,  within  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  Indian  Ooverument,  for  increaaing  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  that  country. 

The  motion  elicited  much  variety  of  opinion.  It  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Bazley,  Mr.  H.  Seymour,  and  other  members,  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Smollett,  who,  ^i^king  from  local  experience,  contradicted 
some  of  the  current  notions  respecting  the  state  of  cotton  cultiva- 
tion in  India,  and  stated  his  opinion,  that,  except  the  settlement 
of  land,  there  was  nothing  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into. 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  took  up  the  questioD  of  Government 
encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  in  which  they  considered 
that  there  had  beea  too  much  backwardnees. 

Mr.  Cobden  thought  that,  under  the  peculiar  and  exceptional 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  in  relation  to  India,  the 
Government,  as  the  chief  proprietor,  would  be  justified,  through 
their  collectors,  in  the  first  instance,  in  instructing  the  poor  ryots, 
ofiering  prizes, 'and  otherwise  encouraging  them  to  improve  their 
cultivation  of  cotton ;  and  it  was  natural  for  the  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  to  expect  that  the  Government  would  put  some  strain 
upon  their  agente  in  this  direction.  On  the  contrary,  he  com- 
plained that  nothing  had  been  done  two  years  ago  to  inform  the 
agricultural  population  of  India,  but  obstacles  had  been  thrown 
in  their  way.  He  did  not  want  the  trots  of  India  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  cotton- spinners  of  Lancashire,  but  to  bring  the  intereate  of 
both  into  harmony. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  though  it  was  a  common  phrase  that  demand 
created  supply,  there  were  obstacles  which  in  some  cases  overthrew 
the  rule.  There  were  the  neglect  and  oppression  and  the  viola- 
tion of  law  during  the  whole  period  of  our  Government  of  India. 
"What  was  wanted  there  was  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Government,  which  would  produce  more  life  and 
activity  in  India.  But  this  must  come  in  the  course  of  years. 
Meanwhile,  public  works  should  be  prosecuted,  and  a  remedy 
applied  to  the  deficiency  of  common  roads.  There  was,  be  said, 
a  dissatisfaction  felt  in  Lancashire  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
deputations  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  cotton  fnmi  India 
were  treated  at  the  India-office. 

Sir  C.  Wood  fully  admitted  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
that  it  was  to  India  we  must  look  to  obtain  our  great  supply  of 
cotton.  The  present  was  the  first  time  that  a  stimulus  bad  been 
given  to  the  production  of  Indian  cotton.  Nothing  but  this  would 
bring  about  such  a  result,  and  he  believed  that  an  adequate  demand 
and  a  sufficient  price  would  be  met  by  an  adequate  supply.  The 
motion  was  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  something  the  Go- 
vernment might  do  which  they  had  not  done ;  but  it  was  not 
suggested  what  that  something  was.  The  Ooverament  had  dons 
what  it  was  their  province  to  do,  reduce  duties,  improve  com- 
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mimicaticinB,  and  give  focilitiea  to  the  caltiTation  of  cotton,  the 
encouragement  of  which  wovild  be  accomplished  more  aurely  by 
su  increased  price  than  by  the  ofier  of  prizes.  Aiter  defending 
himself  against  the  charge  of  interfering  with  and  discouraging 
the  cultivatioa  of  cotton  in  India,  insisting  that  he  had  shown  a 
readiness  to  aid  it  as  far  as  a  Government  could  go,  declining 
only  those  functions  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  Eze- 
cntive,  be  again  asked,  what  be  could  have  done  that  be  bad  not 
done  to  promote  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India  P  Government 
pressure,  ne  showed  by  example,  would  do  more  harm  than  good ; 
the  extension  of  the  area  or  cotton  cultivation  had  taken  place 
under  s  purely  voluntary  system.  The  common  principles  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  people  in  the  world  must  be  applied  to  the 
people  of  India,  and  the  ryots  must  be  allowed  to  grow  the  crops 
that  paid  them  best. 

Mr.  Crawford  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  C.  Wood. 
The  Oovemment  bad  been  accused  of  not  having  stimulated  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  but  it  had  not  been  shown  in  what 
way  the  cultivation  could  be  stimulated  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Caird's  motion  was  negatived. 

In  connexion  with  the  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the 
condition  of  our  cotton  manufactures  during  this  unprecedented 
crisis,  it  is  material  to  state  the  effect  produced  upon  the  prices  of 
the  raw  material,  which  underwent  extraordinary  changes,  and 
from  the  consequences  thereby  induced,  threatened  senona  de- 
rangement to  our  commercial  and  monetary  system.  In  December, 
1854,  the  price  of  middling  New  Orleans  cotton  in  the  Liverpool 
market  was  quoted  at  5d.  per  lb.  In  the  same  month  of  1858  it 
was  7d..  in  1861  llirf.,  m  1862  2^d.,  in  1863  27irf.  In  the 
months  of  September  and  October  in  the  Utter  year,  the  Liverpool 
market  was  in  a  highly  excited  state.  Speculation  was  carried  on  to 
an  excessive  degree,  the  operators  being,  to  a  great  extent,  persons 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  trade  or  manufacture,  but  allured'  by 
the  prospect  of  realizing  great  profits  from  the  anticipated  rise  of 
prices.  On  the  17th  of  October,  when  extreme  excitement  prevailed, 
the  price  of  middling  New  Orleans  rose  as  high  as  28|(^  per  lb., 
and  on  the  24th  to  29}if.,  being  the  highest  figure  which  it  reached. 
Very  hirge  gains  were  realized  by  the  successful  speculators  in 
these  transactions.  Some  reaction  afterwards  took  place,  and  on 
tile  23th  December,  the  same  article  was  quoted  at  27d. 

Meanwhile,  the  revolution  created  in  the  market  by  the  transfer 
of  our  purchases  from  America  to  the  new  countries  from  which 
we  were  now  compelled  to  derive  our  stores  of  raw  cotton  at  a 
great  enhancement  of  price,  was  producing  a  new  and  potent 
action  on  the  money  market  at  home.  So  long  as  our  dealings  for 
this  article  were  with  the  (then)  United  Stetes,  our  purchases  from 
them  were  balanced  by  the  exports  of  our  own  manufactures  to 
that  country,  and  there  was  little  occasion  for  the  transport  of  bul- 
lion to  settle  the  occonnte  between  us.     But  when  we  were  obliged 
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to  reaort  to  new  sources  of  supply  for  the  raw  material,  and  to 
make  our  purchaaee  from  countries  with  which  our  commercial 
exchanges  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  small,  a  Tery  different 
result  took  place.  The  principal  quarters  to  which  we  now  had  to 
look — such  as  India,  Egypt,  and  Turkey — were  countries  which  we 
could  not  expect  to  take  payment  of  our  purchases  in  kind.  Bullion 
conseqaently  became  the  necessary  medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
gold  or  silver  which  we  sent  out,  instead  of  coming  back  to  ua, 
as  in  dealings  with  more  commercially  advanced  countries,  was 
retained  where  it  was  sent,  being  hoarded  or  locked  up,  as  is  usual 
in  communities  in  which  trade  and  civilization  are  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  development.  The  consequence  was,  that  our  large  pur- 
chases of  cotton — which,  though  less  in  quantihr,  were  im- 
mensely enhanced  in  price — occasioned  an  export  of  the  precious 
metals  from  this  country,  which  was  evidenc^  in  a  very  marked 
degree  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  by  a  severe  drain  upon  the 
bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

So  forcible,  indeed,  was  the  action  of  this  cause  upon  the  Bank 
coffers,  that  the  stock  of  bullion,  which  in  September  bad  been  as 
high  as  15,494,219/.,  was  reduced  by  the  2nd  of  December  to 
13,048,475i  The  directors  of  that  establishment,  however,  with 
the  prudent  foresight  which  has  of  late  years  marked  their 
operations,  applied  that  remedy  which,  when  promptly  used, 
seldom  fails  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  an  undue  outflow  of 
bullion,  an  augmentation  of  the  rate  of  discount.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  rate  was  raised  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  6.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  in  the  face  of  a  rapid 
decline  of  bullion,  it  was  again  raised  to  7,  and  further  advanced 
to  8  on  the  following  day.  The  consequences  were  such  as  the 
policy  of  the  directors  was  designed  to  effect.  The  tide  began 
to  turn — the  export  of  the  precious  metals  diminished.  On  the 
l€th  of  December,  the  stock  of  bullion  showed  an  increase,  and  on 
the  24th  the  terms  of  discount  were  again  lowered  to  7  per  cent., 
at  which  rate  they  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  amount 
of  bullion  at  the  date  of  the  latest  return,  December  29th,  being 
14,362,605/. 

By  this  prudent  course  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  Directors — 
which  not  only  brought  about  an  improved  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  but  also  miposed  a  check  upon  the  tendency  to  specu- 
lative adventure  then  rife  in  the  country — the  apprehensions 
which  were,  at  one  time,  seriously  felt,  of  a  crisis  in  the  monev 
market,  were  relieved,  and  the  commercial  derangement,  vhica 
might  otherwise  have  been  superadded  to  the  calamity  of  the 
cotton  famine,  was  prevented.  The  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade 
for  the  ensuing  year  continue  still  extremely  uncertain ;  and  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  this 
direction  &re  not  yet  dispelled  from  the  horizon.  The  results  of 
the  future,  indeed,  depend  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies  quite 
beyond  our  control,  and  baffle  all  sagacity  to  predict  them.     StiU, 
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there  ia  much  oonsoUtion  in  reflecting  that  the  reality  ef  the  diaaater 
haa  proved  during  the  paat  two  years  much  less  serious  than  the 
anticipation— that  if  there  has  been  much  sufiering,  there  hare 
been  also  no  inconsiderable  compensations,  and  that,  although  the 
calamity  which  has  befallen  a  province  haa  been  severe,  the  strength 
and  atamina  of  the  nation  nave  been  unimpaired.  With  these 
groonds  of  encouragement  in  the  past,  to  despond  for  the  future 
would  be  alike  thanMess  and  unreasonable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


0«an;e  (Ira;  to  aanlgmmile  it  with  the  Metropalitaa  Police — Tipiroiu  opponUon  of 
the  &irpontiaii  to  thit  meunre — Appeal  to  the  other  nanicii*!  bodiea  to  reoit  the 
invaiion  of  corporate  privilege — Etebites  in  PartiMoent — OU«ctLOD  taken  that  the 
mounre  ihonld  hmre  been  intradaced  u  >  Prirate  Bill — Being  reftrred  to  the 
eiiuninen  it  is  *o  dedded,  ud  the  Bill  ii  dropped— The  Exhibition  BiuMing  of  186S 
— Totea  propond  bj  the  OoTomment  for  purcbaee  of  the  ttructure  and  site— On 
tlw  prapontion  of  Lonl  Palmenton  a  vote  for  the  Utter  ii  agreed  to,  bnt  the 
pnrchue  of  the  boilding  is  warmly  opposed — As  eicited  debate  tenniuates  in  the 
njeetion  of  the  vote  bj  a  large  niqorit;^Fortiflcation  of  the  amnals  and  dockyanla 
— OUeetiiMU  taken  to  the  outlay  for  this  porpose  by  Sii  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Cobdel^ 
Ur.  B.  Oabome,  and  other  members — VmtUcation  of  the  measure  by  Lord  Clarence 
nLget  and  Lord  Falmerstoa — The  rennired  snin  voted— A&in  of  Irdaod— Agri- 
««ltiuml  diatrm  in  that  coontn — Alleged  dnuiupurUon  of  taiation— Motion  of 
Colonel  Dunne  Ibr  inquiry  reristed  by  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Eicheqner  and  negatJTed 
— QoeatioD  of  land  tenure  and  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant — Uotion  of  Mr. 
H^nira  fbr  a  Royal  Commiition— Opposed  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernnient  b;  Lord 
Mnwnhm  and  rqectad  by  a  decinve  nuyority — Salmon  FUheriw  (Ireland)  Bill — 
AdUrs  of  British  India — Satisfactory  advance  of  that  conntiy  in  conuneroe.  revenue 
■ad  genenl  prosperity — Remarkable  improvement  in  the  pnhlie  finances — The 
Budget  Ibr  Initia  laid  belbre  the  House  of  Commons  b;  Sir  Cnarta  Wood — Kghlj 
&ToiinUe  accoont  of  the  financial  and  political  condition  of  the  conntnr — Debate  on 
tiie  nle  of  waste  lands  and  redemption  of  the  land  tax — Pcdicy  of  the  Qoreni- 
ueot  vindicated  by  the  Minister — Law  reform — Measoras  of  the  Pnsiinn — Scheme  of 
Uw  Lord  CtuuMcUoT  Ibr  a  oomprehendve  rerlilon  and  ^gest  of  Common  and 
BtatDte  Law— Bill  passed  fbr  relieving  the  Statute  Book  from  a  great  number  of 
obaoleta  Acta — Furuter  reforms  poat^ned — End  of  the  Seenon — Parliament  pro- 
ragued  by  Connusslim  on  the  28th  of  July — The  Boyal  Speech  deUvered  by  the 
L^  ChaoceDw— Character  and  resolta  of  the  Session— Qeneral  review  of  the 
eroita  of  the  year — Ita  oommerdal  featurea — Changes  in  the  money  market — Large 
Huoont  of  ^eenlatiTe  enterjaisa    Tiade  Ntunis — Bevenue — CooolDdon. 

Thb  most  animated  debates  in  Parliament  are  not  always  those 
which  involve  issues  of  great  national  importance.  In  most  Sessions 
questions  are  found  to  arise  which,  although  they  have  merely  a  local, 
or  it  may  be  only  a  personal,  bearing,  are  discussed  as  warmly,  and 
excite  as  keen  partv  feelings,  as  measures  involving  the  widest  in- 
terests of  public  policy.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  year  in 
n^ard  to  two  ptopositi<ms  of  the  GoTsnuneot,  vhusli  xagA  with  • 
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vigorous  and,  in  the  end,  a  Bnccessful  resistance  from  their  opponents 
in  the  House  of  Commone.  The  first  was  an  attempt  made  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  to  set  aside 
the  jurisdiction,  in  an  important  branch  of  their  admin UtratioD, 
of  that  ancient  and  potent  municipality  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Exempted  originally  from  the  Act  by  which  the  other  monicipal 
bodies  of  the  ungdom  were  reformed  and  regulated  in  the  reign  of 
William  lY.,  the  City  of  London,  thoneh  Tisited  by  a  CommiBsion 
of  Inquiry,  and  made  the  subject  of  various  attempte  at  legislation, 
had  hitherto  succesafully  withstood  the  attempts  of  Parliament  to 
control  its  authority  or  regulate  its  finances ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
repeated  failures  had  made  Ministers  cautious  of  yentoring  on  any 
iurther  interference  with  the  civic  privileges.  There  was,  however, 
one  branch  of  municipal  jurisdiction  which  had  been  peculiarly 
open  to  the  charge  of  inemciency  and  inconvenience.  The  City, 
comprising  within  it«  limits  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  maintained  a  separate  police  establishment, 
having  a  distinct  organization,  and  no  unity  of  action  with  the 
much  greater  force  onder  the  Felice  Commissioners  of  the  Metro- 
polis. The  embarrassment  arising  from  this  circumstance,  the 
increased  expense  and  dimioished  efiBciency  of  the  double  system, 
the  faoilitiea  of  escape  which  it  afforded  to  criminals,  and  the  actual 
danger  which  in  any  critical  emergency  might  arise  from  the  want 
of  combination  between  the  two  forces,  nad  been  a  matter  of 
frequent  animadversion  and  complaint,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. An  occasion  now  arose  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  afforded  strong  confirmation  to  these  views,  and  made  the 
application  of  some  remedy  imperative.  At  the  entry  of  the 
I^inoess  of  Wales  into  the  metropolis,  of  which  a  fall  account  is 
given  in  another  part  of  this  work,  much  confusion  and  difficult 
arose  in  conducting  the  royal  cortege  from  London-bridge  towards 
Temple-bar  from  the  great  pressure  of  the  crowd,  which  impeded 
the  advance  of  the  procession,  getting  between  and  almost  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses,  clinging  about  the  royal  carriage,  and  occasion- 
ing coQsiderable  alarm  to  the  attendants  on  the  royal  party.  This 
disorder,  it  was  alleged,  was  entirely  due  to  insufficiency  of  force, 
or  want  of  proper  organieation  on  the  part  of  the  City  police,  a 
charge  whicn  received  colour  from  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the 
eorUige  had  cleared  Temple-bar,  no  further  difficulty  or  interrup- 
tion was  experienced,  the  enormous  crowd  was  kept  under  perfect 
control,  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  progress  the  royal  party 
were  in  smooth  water.  These  accusations  were,  however,  warmly 
repelled  by  the  City  authorities  and  their  partisans ;  the  alleged 
incompetency  of  their  police  was  stoutly  denied,  and  the  blame  of 
the  confusion,  which  beyond  all  controversy  had  occurred,  waa 
thrown  upon  those  by  whom  the  arrangements  of  the  procession 
had  been,  it  was  said,  injudiciously  devised.  The  subject  excited 
a  warm  controversy  in  the  pubhc  press — the  City  authorities 
loadly  vindicated  uieir  own  conduct,  and  called  upon  the  other 
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manioipal  bodies  of  tlie  kingdom  to  stand  by  thsm  and  make 
common  canse  againat  tbe  calamnie«  witb  which  they  were  assailed, 
and  the  interference  witb  wbicb  their  privileges  were  threatened. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  demonstration  of  opinion 
adverse  to  the  City,  and  pressing  qneetions  were  pnt  to  ^e  Minis- 
ters in  Parliament  as  to  their  intention  of  doing  something  for  the 
removing  of  a  public  inconvenience  and  scandu.  A  few  t&ys  after 
tbe  occurrence  of  the  scene  above  described,  a  conversation  \ocXt 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject,  originating  with  Lord 
Dalbonsie,  who  asked  whether  tbe  Government  intended  to  take 
any  steps  to  consolidate  the  Metropolitan  and  City  polioe;  the 
noble  lord  particnlarly  dwelt  on  the  snortoomings  of  tbe  City  polioe 
on  tbe  occasion  of  the  recmt  royal  procession,  and  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  amalgamating  the  City  and  Metropolitan  police  servioee 
as  the  only  means  of  preventmg  the  recorrence  of  such  scenes. 

Lord  Grutviixb  stated  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  writbrai  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  reference  to  tbe  matter,  but  no  answer  bad  yet 
been  received.  Means  bad  been  employed,  however,  to  gain  tbs 
required  information,  but  until  it  was  obtained  it  was  impossible 
to  foretell  what  course  theOovemment  would  pursue. 

The  Duke  of  Cahbridoe  explained  tbe  st^  he  bad  taken  to 
indnoe  the  City  authoritieB  to  accept  a  military  force  for  preserving 
order  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  entry  of  the  Frmoess  Alexandra  into 
the  City.  He  contended  that  the  Metropolitan  and  City  forces 
shoald  be  amalgamated,  and  under  the  control  of  one  instead  of 
two  anthorities.  Having  tpoken  very  highly  of  the  services  of  the 
Metropolitan  force,  be  concluded  by  alluding  to  the  employment  of 
Yoltmteers  in  keeping  order  in  a  crowd,  and  deprecated  any  such 
employment. 

LoM  TAUNTON  (who  had  been  one  of  the  Boyal  Commissimen 
of  Inquiry,  in  1838,  into  the  mmiicipal  affidrs  of  the  Corporation) 
WHS  strongly  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  fOTces,  and 
lusted  ^at  tbe  Ch>vemment  would  introduce  a  Bill  fbr  tbat  pur- 
pose before  the  end  of  the  Session. 

Lord  OvBHBTONB  consideTed  that  the  answer  of  Lord  Chranville 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  hoped  that  the  strong  feeling  of  bo& 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  stir  up  the  moral  courage  of  the 
Qovemment  to  interfere  witb  the  City  authorities  on  tlte  subject. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  similar  omnions  were  expressed  by 
several  members,  among  whom  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  totUE  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  much  urgency  was  used  to  induce  the  Government 
to  prraose  a  legislative  remedy.  Under  these  circnmstancee  the 
Home  Secretary  was  induced  to  take  np  the  sobject,  and  on  the 
Slst  of  April  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  tbe  amalga- 
mation of  tbe  City  of  London  police  with  the  Metropolitan  police. 
He  observed  tbat  this  was  not  a  new  question,  and  tbat  the  remit 
of  inquiries  had  shown  a  rsmarkable  unanimity  of  opinion.  The 
measare  he  was  about  to  propose  was  not  founded  upon  vbat  had 
oeoumdon  tke7tb  of  Mareb,  tbongb  tbemiimaiiagementorwant 
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of  maDBgement  upon  that  oocaaion  proved  that  the  opiniona  he  had 
refOTTod  to  were  not  theoreticKl,  butwere  confirmed  by  facts.  He  read 
extracts  from  the  Iteports  of  the  CommiBsionerB  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Manicipal  Corporations,  and  of  the  Committee  of  that  House, 
into  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan  police  in  1838,  both  concnr- 
riog  in  tae  opinion  that  the  police  of  the  metropolis  ahoold  be 
placed  under  one  head,  subject  to  the  aa&ority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  read  likewim  an  extract  from  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  in 
1854,  who  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  in  favour  of  a  combined 
system ;  all  theae  authorities  feeling  that  the  City  of  London  now 
formed  only  a  small  portion  of  that  great  area  which  oonstituted 
the  metropolis.  Adverting  to  the  powers  of  resistance  possessed 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  when  an  attempt  was  made  upon  its 
eapposed  rivhta,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would  not  be 
influenced  thereby,  bat  would  exercise  its  own  judgment,  and  con- 
sider whether  the  measure  would  conduce  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  public. 

The  measure  was  warmly  opposed  at  this  preliminary  stage  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Corporation  in  the  House,  among  whom 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Alderman  Sidney  were  most  prominent. 
The  former  declared  that  a  more  unconstitutioQal  proposition  than 
this  had  never  been  introduced  into  the  House ;  it  would  place,  he 
said,  10,000  armed  men  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  police  was  essentially  a  local  force,  and  he  maintained  that  the 
City  of  London  police  was  in  every  respect  more  efficient  than  the 
Hetjopolitan.  Believing  this,  the  Corporation  would  resist  this 
attack  upon  their  moat  cherished  rights  of  self-government. 

Alderman  Sidnbt  protested  against  a  standing  am^  of  police 
in  the  kingdom  under  the  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  The 
City  cost  the  country  nothing  for  it«  police,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  reason  of  this  great  alteration,  for  which  Sir  Q-.  Grey 
had  assigned  only  the  diminutive  area  of  the  City,  the  population 
of  which  was  not,  however,  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its 
actual  residents.  The  Bill  would  raise  a  queetion  in  every  city 
and  borough  in  the  country,  which  would  perceive  that  it  was  one 
that  affected  their  own  interests.  The  measure  would  be  flagrantly 
inconsistent  unless  it  Were  applied  to  Manchester,  and,  if  it  waa 
ai^Iied,  it  would  be  repagnant  to  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government. 

The  Corporation  did  not  want  some  efficient  sui^ortors  in  the 
debate,  independently  of  its  own  members.  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
the  other  representatives  of  the  City,  declared  their  intention 
of  opposing  the  Bill.  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Mr.  Hibbert,  and 
Sir  H.  Straoey  objected  to  it,  as  founded  on  the  obooxioua 
principle  of  centrauEation,  and  inimical  to  local  self-govem- 
ment.  The  City  found  ^so  an  able  champion  in  Mr.  Bovill, 
who  observed  that  the  matter  did  not  affeot  simply  the  City  of 
Lcmdon ;  the  introductitoi  of  the  propoaed  system  would  be  inun»- 
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diately  niplied  thronghoat  the  country.  There  was  no  iiuta&ce  in 
irbich  toe  City  police  had  ftiiled;  taey  discharged  their  daties 
most  efficiently.  There  was  no  paramoimt  necessity  for  the 
meoBure,  and,  as  to  the  expense,  the  City  paid  for  its  own  police, 
and  the  citizens  did  not  complain  of  the  expense.  The  7th  of 
March  was  an  extraordinary  occasion.  The  proper  step  would  have 
heen  to  employ  400  Life  Qnards ;  but  they  could  not  be  furnished. 
No  blame,  nowerer,  attached  to  ^e  City  of  Jjondon. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  who,  as  one  of  the 
Royal  Equerries,  had  been  in  close  attonaance  on  the  carriage  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion,  delivered  a  tem- 
perate and  unvBrnished  account  of  the  confusion  which  had  occurred, 
folly  substantiating  the  &ct,  whatever  the  cause  of  it  might  be,  aS. 
a  deficiency  of  strength  and  organization  on  the  part  of  the  City 
police,  which  had  well-nigh  led  to  serious  consequences,  and 
expressing  distinctly  his  own  opinion  that  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  constabulariea  was  required. 

Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott  treated  the  question  as 
one  not  really  afieoting  the  great  principle  of  municipal  self- 
government  or  the  rights  of  other  corporations ;  and  after  a  warm 
aiscussion  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

No  sooner  was  it  introduced,  however,  than  it  encountered  a 
strenuons  opposition.  The  City,  relying  on  the  many  powerful 
organs  and  lufluences  at  it«  command,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  at 
once  to  the  Government,  and  sounded  the  alarm  of  invaded  privi- 
leges in  eveiT  borough  of  the  kingdom.  The  controversy  was 
described  as  involving  the  dearest  and  most  valued  rights  and 
franchises,  which  not  only  the  municipal  bodies  themselves,  but  the 
great  communities  which  they  represented,  and  the  puUic  generally, 
for  wboee  benefit  they  were  held  in  trust,  were  concerned  to 
uphold.  The  appeal,  though  somewhat  mod^-heroic  and  inflated 
in  its  tone,  was  not  ineffectual.  The  municipal  bodies  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom  responded  to  the  call,  and  their  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  were  instructed,  as  they  valued  the  favour 
of  their  constituents,  to  support  the  common  cause.  It  gradually 
became  evident  that  the  Ministers  had  to  deal  with  an  active  and 
determined  foe,  whose  privileges,  long  maintained  and  many  times 
ine%ctually  threatened,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  override.  It 
began  to  be  whispered  amone  the  supporlerB  of  the  GU)Temment 
that  it  had  been  wiser  in  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  left 
the  City  alone.  The  balance  of  opinion  was  already  inclining 
to  their  side,  when  a  technical  objection  to  the  Ministenal  Bill  was 
started,  which  appeared  to  oner  no  unwelcome  loophole  for 
retreat.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Bill,  though  brought  in  as  an 
ordinary  public  measure,  fell  technically  within  the  definition  of  a 
private  Bill,  and  in  that  case,  there  having  been  a  non-compliance 
with  the  Stending  Orders  as  to  notices  and  other  matters,  could 
not  be  proceeded  with.  This  objectioa  the  (Government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  refer,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  the  decision  of 
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the  jwoper  ofBoen  of  tbe  Hooae.  Thtwe  authoritieB  hsving  inres- 
ti^tod  the  matter,  duly  reported  that  there  was  a  failure  of  oom- 
phaQce  with  the  Standing  Orders  which  oonld  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Bill,  as  a  matter  of  coorw,  waa  laid  aside.  Thus 
terminated  a  coDtrover^  which  had  exoited  no  small  amount  of 
a^tation  and  strife,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  would 
hare  cost  the  OcTemment  a  sererer  struggle  than  all  their  Parlia- 
mentary strength  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue. 
By  the  City  the  result  was  hailed  as  a  signal  triumph. 

The  other  question,  inrolying  a  matter  still  more  narrow  and 
ephemeral  in  oharacter,  but  which  produced  one  of  the  warmest 
debates  that  took  place  during  the  present  Seaoon,  related  to  the 
proposed  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  the  building  con- 
structed for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1B62  at  Kensmgtcui, 
and  the  site  which  it  occupied. 

Bfflieath  this  question,  m  fact,  lay  another,  which  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  been  moated  in  the  House  of  Gonmions  in  post 
Sessions,  and  on  which  the  majority  of  the  Hooae  had  manifested 
a  decidedly  adverse  leaning,  namely,  the  transfer  of  the  national 
collections  of  paintings  from  their  present  depositories  in  Trafalgar- 
square  and  elsewhere  to  Kensington.  The  International  Exhibi- 
tion building,  whatever  might  be  its  other  defects,  was  g«ieraUy 
admitted  to  contein  one  of  the  best  constructed  picture-galleries  in 
existence,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  have  afforded  a  very 
digible  receptacle  for  the  art  treasures  of  the  nation,  or  a  part  ot 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  the  public  were  resolutely 
opposed  to  making  a  point  so  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  metro- 
polis  as  KensingtMi  tne  site  of  a  popular  exhibition ;  while  others, 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  entertained  the  sb^mgest  objection  to  retain- 
ing for  pM^aanent  use  a  building  which,  however  well  adapted  to 
the  special  and  temporary  object  for  which  it  was  built,  was  loudly 
ccmdenmed  hy  the  public  voice  for  ite  architectural  dements.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  it  became  known  that  the  Government  enter- 
tained the  design  of  purchasing,  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  the 
Exhibition  builmng  and  rite,  a  determined  hostility  was  mani- 
fested in  mauv  quarters  to  the  proposal.  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  twofold.  It  might  be  wise  as  a  matter  of  prudenoe  to 
secure  for  the  public  a  piece  of  ground  of  large  actual  and  pro- 
bably increasing  value,  provided  the  purchase  could  be  made  on 
fhvourable  terms.  But  whether  the  building  as  it  stood,  or  as  it 
might  be  adapted  by  alteration,  formed  a  desirable  acquiritioQ,  was 
another  and  a  difierent  question. 

Lord  Palmerston  accordingly,  with  his  usual  taot  and  adroit- 
Bess,  presented  his  proposition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  two 
parte;  asking  a  vote  in  the  first  place  of  67,000/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  umd  on  which  the  Exhibition  edifice  stood  uod  some 
ground  adjacent  to  it.  He  pre&ced  his  motion  by  some  remarks 
npon  the  inferiority  of  London  in  its  streets  and  public  buildings, 
compared  with  other  cities  and  with  the  character  of  the  country. 
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uid  ascribed  tlie  cause  of  this  infe^ority  to  tte  great  value  of  tlie 
groiuid  in  Londou,  and  the  inmiense  competition  for  it.  He  men- 
tioaed  instances  of  the  enormous  prices  demanded  for  pieces  of  land 
in  London  required  for  imprOTemento,  amounting  in  one  case  to  no 
less  than  119,000/.  for  an  acre.  A  fraction  of  an  acre  near  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  was  valued  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  at 
60,000/.  The  same  cause,  he  observed,  operated  in  other  cities  in 
the  ooontry,  owing  to  the  value  given  to  land  by  the  natural  pro- 
erees  of  w^th ;  and  the  question  was  where  to  look  for  land  for 
uie  purpose  in  view.  Now,  the  land  held  by  the  Exhibition  Com- 
missioners of  1851  was  suitable  to  our  wants  and  not  too  distant 
&om  the  centre  of  the  town.  What  was  wanted  was  sufficient 
space  for  a  Patent  Office,  some  collections  from  the  Museum,  and 
a  National  Portrait  Qallery.  Supposing  land  were  to  be  purchased 
in  the  metropolis,  he  showed  the  enormous  price  that  must  be  paid 
for  it  by  reading  a  series  of  estimates,  whence  it  appeared  that  a 
■pace  of  three  acres  would  cost  at  least  750,000/.  The  proposal 
the  Qovernment  had  to  make  was  to  purchase  seventeen  acres 
from  the  Commissioners  for  120,000/.,  and  to  pay  80,000/.  for  the 
building,  making  together  200,000/.  As  the  building  was  not 
erected  by  the  contractors  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  now 
wanted,  further  expenses  must  be  incurred  to  make  the  fabric 
substantial,  to  alter  the  domes,  for  ventilation  and  protection 
against  fire,  and  for  improvement  in  the  exterior,  the  total  amount 
of  which  would  be  284,000/.  This  sum,  added  to  200,000/., 
would  make  484,000/.  for  seventeen  acres  of  land,  covered  with  a 
substantial  building,  to  set  off  against  750,000/.  Some  might 
say,  he  observed,  that  it  would  be  better  to  buy  the  land  only  and 
let  the  contractors  remove  the  buUdiag ;  but  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  would  create  an  additional  expense  of  40,000/.  The 
Government  did  not  propose  to  remove  the  National  Gallery  at 
TraMgar -square  to  Kensington,  nor  to  send  the  learned  bodies 
there.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ;  he  observed 
that  the  plan  admitted  of  future  development,  and  that  it  combined 
economy  with  convenience.  He  movea  the  first  vote  of  67,000/. 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Qbeooby  protested  against  the  proposal.  He  objected  to 
the  removal  of  the  collections  to  so  great  a  distance,  and  the 
drawing  of  all  our  institutions  into  one  iocus.  He  condemned  the 
bargain  in  strong  language,  contending  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Government  were  fallacious,  and,  upon  the  faith  of  oounter-esti- 
matee,  that  the  supposed  cheap  bargain  would  involve  the  countir 
in  enormous  expense.  Why  did  not  the  CommiesioQers,  he  aakei^ 
give  up  all  the  land  P  Because  they  had  involved  themselves,  or 
rather  the  public  money,  in  a  private  undertaking,  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens.  He  asked  for  more  information,  for  plans  and 
speoifioationB,  before  the  House  committed  itself  to  the  proposalj 
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and  implonnsf  the  House  not  to  make  tliis  pnrcliaae,  Ke  moved  the 
rejection  of  tne  Toto. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  to  Mr.  Gregory,  fol- 
lowing him  into  detaila,  in  which  he  charged  him  with  exaggera- 
tion. It  was  the  datv  of  the  QoTemment,  he  said,  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was  hetter  to 
purchase  the  building  at  80,000/.  But  that  was  not  now  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee,  which  was,  whether  the  GK)vemment 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  the  seventeen  acres  of  land. 

After  some  further  discussion,  which  was  of  rather  an  excited 
character,  the  House  divided  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  motion,  and. 
affirmed  the  vote  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  by  267  to  135. 
The  House,  however,  in  adopting  this  motion,  had  merely  decided 
that  the  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  the  freehold  of  a 
very  desirable  plot  of  land  would  be  a  judicious  inveetment  of 
public  money ;  the  real  struggle  as  to  the  purchase  and  retention  of 
the  building  was  to  come.  On  the  day  fixed  for  this  discussion 
the  Prime  Minister  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  proposing  the  vote  in  person,  and  that  duty  devolved  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  great  powers  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  were  perhaps  less  favourably  displayed  on  this 
occasion  than  on  questions  of  greater  breadth  and  importance. 
It  was  generally  considered  that  his  conduct  of  the  case  which  he 
had  to  present  to  the  House  was  characterized  by  some  deficiency 
of  that  tact  which  the  peculiar  cireumstances  of  the  juncture 
demanded.  The  vote  which  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  was,  for  the 
purehase  of  the  buildings  at  Eensington-gore,  and  for  repairing, 
altering,  and  completing  them,  at  a  cost  of  105,000/.  Inviting 
the  House  to  look  at  this  question  as  a  d^  matter  of  business,  and 
touching  upon  a  few  preliminary  points,  he  proceeded  to  state  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  discretion  sought  by  the  Gh)Temment. 
He  explained  the  course  taken  by  them  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  estimate  of  expense,  and  then  suggested  to  the  Committee 
the  situation  in  whicn  the  Government  and  the  House  would  be 
likely  to  he  placed,  if,  after  the  important  step  already  taken  for 
the  purehase  of  the  land,  they  should  stop  short,  and  nothing 
more  was  to  be  done.  There  was  no  obligation  upon  the  con- 
tractors to  remove  the  building  within  a  certain  time,  and  if  the 
Government  removed  it  they  would  have  a  groat  architectural 
question  to  deal  with,  besides  a  great  money  question,  while 
serious  inconveniencee  would  result  &om  the  unavoidable  delay. 
He  then  stated  the  means  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
building,  and  the  data  upon  which  the  Government  had  made  the 
offer  of  80,000/.  to  the  contractors.  The  next  question  was  the 
position  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  objects  to  be 
provided  for.  They  had,  he  said,  to  provide  for  three  argent 
public  wants — the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Patent  Museum, 
and  the  Natural  History  Collections  of  the  British  Mnseom — 
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which  they  had  no  meftns  of  meeting  except  hy  sppropriating 
Bome  portion  of  the  rite  at  Eensington.  Mr.  Oladatoae  exphtined, 
by  reference  to  a  coloured  plan,  the  arrangementa  proposed  for 
each  of  the  before-meDtioned  purposes,  and  then  stated  the  financial 
reaoltfl.  The  cost  of  the  land,  and  buildings  on  a  portion  of  the 
land,  wonld  be  120,000/. ;  there  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
contractors  80,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  adapting  the  buildings  would 
be  90,000/.,  making  a  total  of  290,000/.  ]^r  this  would  be  ob- 
tained four  and  a  half  or  five  acres  of  land  covered  with  buildings 
and  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  site ;  or,  in  another  view,  land 
and  boildings  worth  360,000/. 

Lord  Elcho,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  denounced  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Government  on  the  grounds  of  taste  and 
economy,  disputing  the  accuracy  of  the  details  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  expreeaing  his  wonder  at  the  attempt  to 
force  this  vote  down  their  throat,  and  stigmatizing  the  building  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  country,  condemned  by  public  opinion  throughout 
the  civilized  world.     He  moved  the  rejection  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Bentinck  characterized  the  scheme  as  one  of  the  most 
wasteful,  extravagant,  and  unjustifiable  proposals  ever  made  to 
the  Hooee  of  Commons,  and  one  that  would  open  the  way  to  un- 
limited expenditure. 

Sir  J.  Bhellbv  thought  it  would  be  better  to  pull  down  the 
building,  and,  having  the  ground  clear,  to  see  what  was  practically 
wanted,  and  provide  for  it,  than  to  attempt  to  patch  up  a  building 
that  could  not  be  made  perfect.  He  must  vote,  he  said,  against 
the  proposal  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Qkegory,  in  opporing  the  vote,  accused  the  Government  of 
either  negligence  or  diringennousnees  vritb  reference  to  the  vote 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  He  argued  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  send  the  Patent  Museum  to  Kensington ;  that  the 
Portrait  Gtallery  was  always  considered  to  be  connected  with  the 
National  Gallery  ;  and  that  it  was  good  policy,  as  well  as  economy, 
to  build  only  as  required.  He  believed  the  proposal  to  be  an 
extravagant  one  that  would  lead  to  endlees  expense. 

Sir  S.  HosTHCOTE  observed  that  as  the  question  before  the 
Committee  was  one  of  meeting  an  important  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  one  which,  on  the  other  hand,  involved  a  large 
expenditure,  the  Government  should  have  come  forward  with  a 
distinct  and  definite  proposition,  whereas  their  proposition  was 
Vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  one  upon  which  it  was  difficult  to 
come  to  a  decirion.  He  moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  by 
26,000/.,  leaving  the  sum  required  for  the  mere  purchase  of  the 
building. 

Several  members,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  attompted  to  address  the  House  in  favour  of  the  Minis- 
terial proporition,  but  so  excited  was  the  state  of  feeling  that  even 
tiiese  influential  speakera  could  not  obtain  a  hearing.  FinaUy,  Sir 
8.  Northoote's  amendment  being  vrithdrawn,  the  House  jnweeded 
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amidst  coDBidetabls  tumult  to  a  division  oa  the  main  question, 
when  the  propoaition  of  the  OoTenunent  was  segativea  by  an 
overwhebning  majority,  then  being  for  the  vote  121,  against 
it  287. 

In  proposing  an  oatlvr  of  money  for  public  works  of  a  very 
different  description,  the  fortification  of  the  dockyaida  and  arsenal^ 
the  Government  encountered  some,  though  not  on  equally  for- 
midable, opposition.  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  an  engineer  officer,  and 
M.F.  for  Chatham,  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ministerial 
proposition,  "That  no  furtlier  expenditure  be  incurred  for  the 
present  upon  that  part  of  the  project  for  fortifications  which  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  an  enemy  might  land  in  force  and 
attempt  to  besiege  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  except  on  such 
works  as  are  in  a  very  advajioed  state  of  progress."  ae  supported 
the  view  upon  which  the  Beeolution  was  founded  by  a  train  of 
professional  arguments,  pointing  out  the  large  expenditure  that 
would  be  incunvd  for  objects  which  he  held  to  be  unnecessary. 
Having  looked  at  the  question,  he  said,  with  great  calmness  and 
attention,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  this  Kesolution  upon 
the  paper,  and  commended  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  several  members,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  B.  Osborne,  who  remonstrated  strongly  against 
what  ho  believed  would  be  an  indefinite  outlay  of  money,  reaching, 

grhaps,  to  20,000,000/.;  also  by  Lord  Fermoy,  Sir  Thos.  Colebrooke, 
ionel  Sykes,  and,  in  a  speech  of  much  eamestness,  by  Mr.  Cobdeo. 
Observing  that  this  was  a  question  concerning  inland  defence,  on 
the  assumption  that  an  enemy  hod  landed  and  waa  advancing  into 
the  interior,  he  said  the  project  had  its  origin  in  a  strange  fancy 
of  Ijord  Paimerston,  that  steam  navigation  had  diminished  oar 
naval  power  in  comparison  with  that  of  France.  He  had  first 
launched  that  idea  in  1845,  and  it  had.  in  a  variety  of  forms 
pervaded  his  speeches  since.  He  had  talked  of  steam  having 
bridged  the  channel,  and  we  had  been  spending  millions  since  in 
consequence  of  this  illusion  ;  for  steam  had  for  the  first  time  made 
blockades  practicable,  and  we  hod  at  this  time  a  far  larger  steam 
navy  than  France.  Steam-vessels  were  building  in  our  porta  in 
great  numbers,  and  was  not  that  our  strength  ?  He  ridiculed  the 
construction  of  the  enormous  fortresses  on  the  South  Downs — and 
if  he  hod  not  seen  them,  be  should  not  have  believed  in  such 
egregious  folly— on  the  assumption  that  an  enemy  had  landed, 
and  that,  when  Frenchmen  had  landed  on  our  shore,  our  soldiers 
were  to  take  refuge  there.  His  great  objection  to  the  scheme  was 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  and  dishonour  to  Englishmen.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  whatever  state  they  were  in,  these  inland  fortresses 
ought  to  be  stopped.  In  conclusion,  he  made  a  powerful  appeal 
to  the  Liberal  party  to  consider  whether  they  were  acting  wisely 
in  identifying  uieroselves,  or  allowing  themselves  to  be  identified, 
with  this  measure  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Paimerston. 

The  views  of  the  Qovemment  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
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poeed  works  were  ably  ezpoonded  by  Lord  C.  Fm^  bikI  the 
Kaiquis  of  Hortingtoii,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Puller,  Sir  J.  Fergn- 
Boa,  and  f^r  De  Lacy  EvaiiB.  Lord  Falmerston  addressed  lumaelf 
apeciatly  to  the  task  of  refuting  Mr.  Gobden's  arguments.  He 
•aid  Uiat,  looking  at  the  motion  in  its  true  maaniDg  and  effect, 
its  object  was  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  put  a  stop  to  these  works, 
and  reverse  a  decisioa  deliberotely  oome  to  by  the  House,  in 
oppositioD,  as  he  firmly  believed,  to  the  genial  sense  and  in- 
tention of  the  cotmtiT.  He  ooold  not  imagine  any  thing  more 
amusing  than  to  read  the  speeches  in  that  House  declormg  the 
invasion  of  this  country  to  be  utterly  impossible.  Did  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  think  it  impossible?  Qmte  the  oontrary.  The 
difficokiee  oi  invasion  had  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  if  our 
^wkyards  were  defended  against  a  coup  de  maia,  an  invading  force 
would  be  driven  to  the  larger  and  leas  praotioable  operation.  Sup- 
posing a  small  force  running  to  our  undefended  dockyards,  destroy- 
mg  iJ^em,  and  then  surrendering,  this  would  be  no  compensation 
for  the  loss.  The  Government  had  taken  the  opinions  of  a  number 
of  military  and  naval  men,  who  hod  repeatedly  deliberated  upon  the 
subject,  and  had  acted  upon  their  opinions  in  adopting  the  system 
of  defence  which  they  had  recommended  aa  essential  to  the  security 
of  our  dockyards. 

The  amendment  of  Sir  F.  Smith  was  negatived  by  132  to  61. 

Some  further  discussion  arose  on  a  motion  by  Sir  M.  Feto  to 
omit  from  the  schedule  of  the  Bill  the  items  of  the  Spitheed  forts 
—namely,  the  Horse  Sand  Fort,  25,000/.  ;  No  Man's  Land, 
25,000/. ;  and  Sturbridge,  25,000/.  He  contended  that  nothing 
bad  occivr«d  to  alter  the  state  of  this  question  since  last  year, 
and  that  it  was  almost  impoasible  for  tne  forts  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  iron-olad  ships.  He  cited  evidence  to  this  effect,  and 
urged  the  Government  to  do  what  they  did  last  year,  suspend  the 
construction  of  these  forts. 

The  Government  met  the  motion  by  urging  on  the  House  the 
nnjtfotected  state  of  our  dockyards,  and  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing vp  an  e&ctual  blockade  of  all  hostile  ports.  Thev  proposed 
to  adopt  the  donUe  security  of  floating  batteries  and  forts.  If 
the  House,  they  said,  was  willing  to  trust  to  our  navy  alone,  and 
would  make  that  navy  of  sufficient  strength,  we  should  not  want 
fixed  forts,  or  land  defences,  or  even  Volunteers.  But  then  they 
must  consider  what  a  laige  naval  force  and  what  a  vast  expense 
this  would  involve^  That  expense  would  be  annual,  whereas  forts 
once  built  would  last.  On  evei?  principle,  forts  must  be  an  essen- 
ti^port  of  the  defence  of  our  dookyaros. 

The  House  supported  the  views  of*^  the  Qov^nment,  and  rejected 
the  amendment  by  IS5  to  52. 

Irish  a&in  and  interests  engaged  rather  less  than  usual  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  Farliament  this  Session.  £«ference  has 
been  made  in  former  chapters  to  the  distress  occasioned  in  that 
country  tbxough  the  deficiency  of  produce  caused  by  a  s '• — 
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of  wet  seBsons,  and  particalarly  to  the  stetement  of  tlie  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  respecting  the  extent  of  the  low  thus  incurred,  in 
his  speech  upon  the  Budget.  The  same  topic  was  incidentally 
brought  into  discussion  on  other  occasions.  There  were  also  two 
or  three  formal  motions  respecting  the  grievances  complained  of 
in  that  countiTi  which  deserve  notice.  Among  others,  Colonel 
Dunne  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  what  he 
alleged  to  be  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
wnoont  of  taxation  imposed  on  that  country,  and  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  depression,  and  the 
effects  of  the  taxation.  He  enumerated,  among  the  indicationB 
of  the  impoverishment  of  Ireland,  the  diminution  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  decay  of  agricnlture,  the  reduction  of  live  stock,  and 
the  state  of  the  import  and  export  trade.  He  then  gave  details 
of  the  taxea  paid  by  Ireland,  the  amount  of  which,  he  contended, 
was  mnch  larger  than  her  due  proportion,  and  he  insisted  that 
Ireland  was  entitled  to  a  re-adjustment  of  the  relative  taxation  of 
the  two  coantries. 

Colonel  Dunne's  arguments  were  supported  by  several  members 
representing  Irish  constitaencies. 

Mr.  LoNOFisLD  supported  the  etatemeuts  that  had  been  made, 
arguing  that  the  depression  of  Ireland  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
increase  of  taxation,  which  had  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  to  the 
diminution  of  the  population, 

Mr.  Gkeqoht  drew  a  picture  of  the  lamentable  condition  of 
the  western  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  privations  of  the  people,  the 
atom  reality  of  which,  he  said,  was  attested  by  persons  of  all 
parties  and  persuasions.  He  complained  of  the  manner  in  which 
local  expenditure  was  made  in  Ireland,  citing  the  Oalwav  con- 
tract aa  an  example,  and  of  the  petty  obstacles  and  impediments 
raised  to  local  undertakings. 

Sir  P.  O'Bbien  insisted  that  the  Irish  distress  was  not  confined 
to  the  seaboard,  but  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  that  it 
vras  to  be  traced  to  the  relations  between  luidlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Cogan,  Mr.  Maguire,  and  Mr.  Whiteside  supported  the  same 
views,  as  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity 
for  relief,  or  at  least  for  inquiry  into  the  causes. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exciieciuek  said  the  question  was  one 
which  he  was  very  glad  to  have  brought  under  the  serious  con- 
tdderation  of  the  House.  He  was,  however,  not  able  to  concur  in 
much  of  what  had  fallen  from  Colonel  Dunne.  The  causes  of 
the  distress  of  Ireland  he  had  ascribed  to  taxation,  and  the  remedy 
he  proposed  was  the  re-adjustment  of  the  proportion  of  the  taxation. 
He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  demurred  to  the  general  principle  of  his 
argument,  that  the  question  was  a  financial  one.  After  showing 
by  an  appeal  to  figures  that  Ireland  had  not  been  illiberally 
treated  in  the  expenditure  of  the  general  revenue  for  local  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Gladstone  discuased  the  arguments  by  which  Colonel 
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Dniine  had  endeavoured  to  sltow  that  Inland  paid  an  vndne  pro- 
portion of  the  general  taxation,  and  shoved,  dj  the  result  of  a 
oomparison  of  the  relative  taxation  of  the  two  countries,  that 
there  was  no  proof  or  presumption  that  any  fiscal  injustice  was 
inflicted  open  Ireland,  vhich  appeared  rather  to  be  more  lightly 
taxed  than  England.  Even  the  income  tax  fell  more  leniently 
upon  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  than  in  £ngland.  Admitting 
that  equality  in  taxation  lay  at  the  very  root  oi  political  equality, 
he  did  not  think  that,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  Ireland  had 
■^  reason  to  complain  of  unfairness  or  want  of  conBideration. 
With  reepect  to  the  motion,  he  presumed  that  Colonel  Dunne  did 
not  intend  to  press  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  at  that 
period  of  the  year ;  it  would  excite  hopes,  but  make  little  progress 
in  an  inquiry  involving  so  many  details.  Although  he  did  not 
deny  that  there  existed  distress  in  Ireland,  she  had  made,  until  re- 
cently, great  and  real  process,  and  he  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  interruption  would  entirely  disappear. 

Sir  &.  FsEL  also  controverted  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  mover  and  supporters  of  the  motion.  He  maintained  that, 
although  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  population  in  Ireland,  there 
had  b^  oontemporaneouslr  an  increase  of  the  arable  area  in  the 
country.  He  gave  the  reeultB  of  stotistical  detoils  aa  to  the  con- 
dition of  Irdand,— the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  amount  of 
pauperism, — showing,  he  said,  that  there  was  no  call  for  Farlia- 
meataiy  inquiry  or  exceptional  legislation.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
decrease  of  poverty  in  Ireland,  be  stated  that,  while  population 
had  diminished  12  per  cent.,  crime,  the  result  of  poverty,  had 
diminished  at  the  rate  of  400  per  cent. 

Lord  Kaas  denied  that  the  two  subjects  of  distress  and  taxation 
were  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect,  and  he  did  not 
consider  that  any  good  would  result  &om  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee. 

After  a  good  deal  of  debate,  the  motion  of  Colonel  Dunne  was 
nentived  without  a  division. 

On  another  occasion,  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  la 
Ireland,  to  which  by  some  persons  a  large  portion  of  the  distress 
experienoed  in  that  country  was  attributed,  were  brought  under 
diacusaion  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Maguire  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  for  tne  appointment  of  a  Hoyal  Commission,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  agricultural  classes  of 
Ireland,  and  to  suggest  such  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  aa  might  seem  necessary  and  expedient.  The 
question,  he  observed,  affected  not  only  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  but  the  material  interests  of  the 
vhole  empire,  and  it  did  not  involve  political  or  ^rty  topics,  or 
any  thing  that  should  excite  angry  controversy,  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  !*  Unlike  England,  Ireland  was 
essentially  on  agricultural  country,  and  he  believed  that  the  real 
came  of  its  condition  was  the  state   of  the  tenure  of  laud,  th^ 
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relfttioDB  between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  ihen  proceeded  to 
prove  by  foots,  figures,  and  other  evidence,  the  preamble  of  hia 
motion — namely,  that  the  measures  of  I860,  intended  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish  tenant,  had  been  wholly 
inoperative ;  and  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  called  for  the 
adoption  of  laws  that  would  atimnlate  industry  and  protect  the 
enjoyment  of  ite  fniits.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  there  existed 
nothing  like  that  security  to  the  tenantry  fo^  improvements,  called 
"  tenant-right "  in  Ulster.  After  mentioning  cases  of  the  extortion 
and  oppression  of  landlords,  he  touched  upon  tJie  subject  of 
agrarian  outrages — a  subject  he  remarked,  of  great  delicacy — 
and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  species  of  crime,  which  waa 
not  of  recent  date,  and  which  tenant-right  in  Ulster  had  the  effect 
of  restraining.  As  indications  of  the  backward  condition  of 
Ireland,  he  appealed  to  the  diminution  of  agricultural  stock,  the 
losses  of  the  farmers,  the  reductttMi  of  the  number  of  farms,  and 
ihe  decrease  in  the  population,  all  which  showed,  he  said,  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  calling  as  loudly  for  legislation  now 
as  in  1860. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bagwell,  Mr.  P.  Urqnbart, 
Mr.  Scully,  the  O'Donoghue,  and  other  members.  It  wasopposed 
by  Sir  E.  Qrogao,  who  warmly  defended  the  landlords  and  gentry 
of  Ireland  against  the  charaee  of  tyranny  and  oppression ;  by 
Mr.  Koeback,  who  regarded  tne  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
as  properly  the  subject  of  contract  rather  than  of  legislation  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  Sir  B.  Peel,  and 
Lord  ^almerston.  They  admitted  the  distress  which  existed  in 
Ireland,  but  denied  the  connexion  of  that  state  of  things  with  the 
laws  regulating  the  tenure  of  land.  They  referred  to  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  in  recent  sessions  te  regulate  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  by  legislation,  and  to  the  futility  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  proposed.  Thev  instanced  also  the 
improvements  in  the  law  which  had  aotualrv  been  effected  since 
the  date  of  the  Devon  Commission,  which  bad  borne  some  valuable 
fruits,  and  conteuded  that  the  Legislature  had  gone  as  far  in  this 
direction  as  it  was  possible  to  do  without  infringing  the  rights  of 
proper^.  As  to  what  was  termed  "  tenant-right,'  or  "  Sxity  of 
tenure,  it  means,  they  said,  nothing  lees  than  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property,  a  transfer  of  the  property  in  land  from  those 
whom  the  law  recognized  as  owners,  establishing  on  behalf  of 
those  recognized  as  occupiers  a  right  which  tended  to  render  land- 
lords little  more  than  annuitants. 

Summing  np  finally  his  objections  to  the  motion.  Lord  Pal- 
meraton  asked,  bow  a  Oovemment  could  increase  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  P  By  removing  obstructions  and  securing  life  and 
property,  the  Oevernment  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to 
effect  those  objects.  If  the  moral  condition  of  a  people  was  a  test 
of  the  character  of  the  Government,  Her  Majesty'B  Government 
might  take  pride  in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  ComjJunt  was  made 
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of  the  emigratioii  from  tlmt  country,  bat  complaint  -oaeA.  to  be 
made  of  its  over-population ;  and  tne  miaeiy  (h  the  country  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  land  was  let  and  sub-let. 
A  redundant  population  was  no  adrantage  to  a  country.  He 
protested  against  communistic  viewB,  disguised  under  the  term  of 
"  tenant-right."  In  his  opinion  owners  and  tenants  ouffht  to  settle 
their  own  a&irs  themselves ;  and  they  were  now  at  fiul  liberty  to 
do  BO.  In  the  Act  of  1860  the  Government  had  gone  as  far  as 
it  was  proper  to  go,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice. 
They  refused  to  adopt  that  tenant-right,  ^ich  would  transfer 
property  from  the  owner  to  the  occupier  as  a  joint,  or,  in  some 
cases,  sole  owner. 

These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  motion  was  rejected  on  a 
division  by  128  to  49. 

Another  question  of  some  delicacy  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bagwell 
in  the  Committee  upon  the  Bill  of  the  C^oremment  for  amending 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Volunteer  force.  He  complained  of  the 
invidious  distinction  made  between  the  two  countries  in  not  per- 
mitting a  Volunteer  force  to  be  raised  in  Ireland,  and  moved  a 
Beeolution, — "  That  it  is  impolitic  any  longer  to  exclude  Ireland 
from  the  operation  of  the  Volunteer  system,  and  unjust,  should 
snch  exclusion  continue,  to  tax  Ireland  for  the  support  of  English 
Volunteers." 

The  question  thus  raised,  and  which,  if  injudiciously  dealt  with, 
might  have  been  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  GUivemment, 
who,  while  resisting  the  motion,  were  in  some  danger  of  wound- 
ing a  sensitive  national  feeling,  was  handled  with  considerable 
bIoII  and  address  by  Lord  Palmerstou.  He  declared  that  it  waa 
not  throuirh  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
tiiat  the  Volunteer  system  waa  not  extended  to  Ireland.  He  waa 
persuaded  that  the  people  of  that  country  were  as  loyal  as  any 
nation  could  be  expected  to  be,  and  that,  if  an  occasion  should 
arise  to  call  upon  the  Irish  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  country,  they 
would  manifest  their  loyalty.  But  in  Ireland  religious  opinions 
had  a  tendency  to  call  into  operation  the  national  quality  of 
pugnacity,  which  was  exuberant,  and  which  the  Government 
wi»ied  to  reserve  for  a  common  enemy,  and  not  to  tempt  the 
Irish,  in  order  to  keep  their  hands  in,  to  exercise  it  upon  each 
other.     That  was  really  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

A  majority  of  166  to  45  supported  the  Government  on  this 
occasion. 

A  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  Salmon  fisheries  of  Ireland,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McMahon,  with  the  object  of  assimilating  the  law  in 
that  country  to  the  beneficial  measure  recently  enacted  for  the  Eng- 
lish Salmon  fisheries,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  in  this  Session  to  Irish  afllairs.  Involving  many  questions 
in  which  private  rights  or  claims  of  right  were  in  conflict  with 
the  rights  and  intereata  of  the  public,  the  provisionB  of  this  Bill 
were  debated  with  much  tenacity,  and  at  somewhat  tedious  length. 
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In  the  end,  a  partial  compromise  was  effected,  ihnmgli  the  inter- 
veation  of  the  Government,  between  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  passed  into  a  law,  woich  promised  to  be  of 
considerable  adrantage  both  to  the  captors  and  consumers  of  aa 
excellent  article  of  food. 

The  portion  of  time  devoted  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  the 
affairs  of  the  greatest  dependency  of  the  Crown — British  India — 
was  this  year  remarkably  small ;  but  this  circumstance  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  fJavourable  indication  than  otherwise,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  rapid,  yet  steady,  adyance  of  that 
country  in  wealth  and  prosperi^,  and  to  the  abeenoe  of  any 
causes  of  disturbance  in  its  political  condition.  Since  the  great 
change  in  the  administration  of  India  which  aroee  &om  the 
transfer  of  the  government  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  we 
may  date  a  marked  improvement  in  the  material  prosperity  of 
this  portion  of  the  empire,  especially  in  the  financial  department, 
which,  under  the  new  management  to  which  it  was  transferred, 
displayed  a  most  satisfactory  reaction ;  the  chronic  state  of  deficit, 
which  had  formerly  caused  so  much  anxiety,  having  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  public  securities  manifesting  a  very  improved 
state  of  confidence  and  credit.  When,  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
Session,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  presented  nis  annual 
financial  expoeition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  able  to 
congratulate  his  hearers  very  cordially  upon  the  improved  pros- 
pects which  after  a  long  period  of  despondeucy  hod  dawned  upon 
the  finances  of  that  country.  The  accounts  which  he  had  to 
present  were  those  of  1861-2,  ending  with  the  30tb  of  April  of 
the  latter  year.  As  to  that  year,  he  said,  he  was  happy  to  stete 
that  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  revenue  of  India. 
"  When  the  regular  estimato  was  submitted  to  the  House  last 
year,  it  was  estunated  that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  some 
600,000/.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  although  the  expenditure  has 
been  somewhat  larger  than  the  estimate  to  the  extent  of  370,000/., 
vet  the  revenue  has  increased  to  a  large  extent, — viz.,  920,000/. 
in  round  nuihbers.  So  the  deficiency,  instead  of  600,000/.,  will 
be  only  56,000A  The  actual  revenue'  was  43,829,000/.,  the  esti- 
mated amount  being  only  42,911,000/.  The  actual  expenditure 
was  43,880,000/.,  the  estimate  having  been  43,506,000/.,  or  an 
increase  of  374,000/. ;  but  the  excess  of  revenue  over  the  estimate, 
as  I  said,  reduced  the  actual  deficiency  to  only  56,000/.  There 
are  varieties  in  the  items  which  led  to  that  result.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  tn  the  land  revenues  of  862,000/.,  a  portion 
of  which  was  casual  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  from 
salt — 547,000/.,   not  arising  from  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 


used  by  the  natives,  but  because  English  salt  baa  been  substituted, 
to  a  large  extent,  for  the  salt  manufactured  by  the  natives, 
and  EngUsh  salt  having  paid  duty  in  the  previous  year  gave  no 


advantege  to  the  accounts  of  this  year.     There  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  expenditure  for  the  army— 880,000/.,  to  discharge 
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I  for  the  old  matiny  tbat  had  not  been  brought  into 
account.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  vas  a  diminution  on  the 
cost  of  opium — 600,000/.,  and  upon  the  whole  accounts  the  result 
is  OS  I  have  stated.  I  think  I  may  fairly  congratulate  the  House 
upon  the  circumstance  that  so  soon  after  the  mutiny  year  we  have 
arrived  at  a  practical  equality  between  Indian  expenditure  and 
Indian  revenue." 

Sir  Charles  Wood  proceeded  to  state  that  the  revenue  for  the 
fnirrent  year  1863-4  was  estimated  at  43,306,000/.,  and  the 
expenditure  at  44,490,000/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  816,000/.  The 
CKivernmcnt  of  India  had  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  reduce 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  335,000/.,  which  would  make  the  pro- 
bable surplus  480,000/.  After  showing  the  progressive  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  India,  he  proceeded  to  offer  explanations  and 
oommentfl  upon  particular  points, — the  discontinuance  of  the  India 
navy,  the  health  of  the  army,  the  sales  of  waste  land,  the  cinchona 
plantations  in  the  Madras  provinces,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the 
increased  consumption  of  English  salt,  and  other  matters. 

In  regard  to  the  expenditure  upon  public  works  Sir  C.  Wood 
gave  the  following  explanations: — 

"  The  total  sum  applied  to  public  works  amounts  to  5,237,200/., 
and  including  the  guaranteed  interest  on  railways  to  9,237,200/. 
On  this  point  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  in  his  financial  statement  for 
1863-4,  stated  :— 

" '  The  Qovemment  desiree  that  it  may  clearly  be  understood 
that  any  funds  that  can  be  expended  with  advantage  on  cotton 
roads,  on  works  of  irrigation  or  navigation,  or  on  any  other  useful 
works,  will  be  granted  during  the  ensuing  year.  There  will  be  no 
di£Sculty  as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  The  only  limit  will  be  the 
impossibility,  in  particular  cases,  of  getting  value  for  the  outlay.' 

"  I  can  assure  the  House  that  for  some  years  past  there  has 
been  no  check  whatsoever  as  far  as  money  goes.  Many  rail- 
roads are  now  approaching  completion,  and  others  are  progressing 
rapidly.  The  whole  amount  now  opened  is  2500  miles ;  747  were 
opened  last  year,  and  759  in  1861.  The  East  India  Railway  is 
Tery  nearly  completed,  with  some  small  breaks,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tumbull,  the  works  have  been  admirably  executed. 
The  (Jreat  Indian  Peninsula— one  of  the  greatest  works  ever 
accomplished — is  rapidly  progressing.  The  Bhore  Ohaut  incline, 
which  surmounts  an  elevation  of  1800  feet  in  15  miles,  was  opened 
in  April  last.  The  amount  of  the  estimated  expenditure  on  these 
great  lince  was  60,000,000/.  Of  this,  56,000,000/.  has  been 
sanctioned,  48,000,000/.  has  been  raised,  and  46,000,000/.  has 
been  spent.  The  opening  of  these  different  means  of  communi- 
cation from  one  part  of  India  to  another  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  that  country.  When  the  railways  are  once 
commenced,  the  more  rapidly  they  are  pushed  on  the  better.  We 
guarantee  the  interest,  and  until  the  receipts  begin  to  come,  of 
course  that  is  so  much  out  of  pocket.     The  House  will  be  gUd  to 
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hear  that  whereas  in  1861-3  the  traffic  returns  were  only  390,000/., 
in  1862-3  they  rose  to  868,000/.  That,  of  course,  is  deducted 
from  the  guaranteed  intereat  which  we  are  liable  to  pay.  The 
increase  in  expenditure  is  46,000/.,  taking:  England  and  India; 
the  increaee  of  revenue  is  1,276,000/.  This  is  the  more  aatis- 
factoiy,  because  the  reduction  of  the  ten  per  cent,  duty  to  fire  per 
cent,  has  taken  place,  eo  that  the  revenue  has  kept  up  in  spite  of 
that  reduction." 

After  particularizing  in  detail  the  evidences  of  progress  which 
the  social  and  commercial  state  of  our  Indian  possessions  afforded, 
Sir  C.  Wood  thus  summed  up  the  results  : — 

"  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  we  hear  of  a 
progress  and  prosperity  which  must  be  deeply  gratifying  to  all 
who  have  the  interests  of  that  country  at  heart,  and  from  all 
quarters  I  roceire  assurances  of  the  contentment  and  loyalty  of 
the  people.  Although  the  material  improvement  has  been  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  India,  still  I  believe 
that  the  measures  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  C^vemment, 
and  passed  by  Parliament,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
very  satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  natives  have  been  admitted 
to  the  highest  positions.  They  have  been  placed  in  the  Council 
of  the  Govern  or- Qeneral,  on  the  bench,  and  in  other  situations  of 
high  trust  and  dignity.  The  people  are  now,  I  hope  and  believe, 
convinced  that  India  is  governed  by  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  In  referring  to  these  results  I  should 
Dot  be  doing  justice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  did  not  express  my 
obligations  for  the  assistance  I  have  derived  from  my  Council,  and 
the  support  which  the  House  has  uniformly  afforded  to  me." 

Host  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  debate  which  fol- 
lowed Sir  C.  Wood's  statement,  espressed  their  concurrence  in  the 
favourable  anticipations  which  he  had  held  out  of  the  future 
progress  of  India,  and  joined  in  congratulating  the  House  upon  the 
success  of  the  policy  pursued.  In  regard  to  one  point,  however, 
an  exception  was  made,  it  being  alleged  by  some  members  that  the 
Oovemment  might  offer  greater  encouragement  than  they  had 
hitherto  done  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  whereby  the  increased 
supply,  so  much  needed  by  this  country,  might  he  facilitated. 
This  question,  indeed,  had  formed  on  a  prior  occasion  the  topic  of 
a  separate  debate,  involving  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  the  occupation  by  settlers  of  waste  lands,  and  the  redemption  of 
a  portion  of  the  land  tax. 

Mr.  H.  Sethour,  who  strongly  advocated  the  extension  of  faci- 
lities to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  measures  of  this  nature,  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  shape  of  a  Beso- 
lution,  espressiog  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
Home  Government  in  this  respect.  He  argued  that  the  land  tax  of 
India  was  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  soil ;  that  such  a  joint  owner- 
ship between  the  State  and  the  proprietor  checked  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  restricted  its  flow,  and  interfered  with  improve- 
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meot ;  tliat  if  the  land  tax  irere  done  away,  the  large  expenditure 
upon  public  vorks,  which  was  attended  with  enla,  would  be 
imneccflsar;,  and  that  a  larger  amount  would  be  expended  by  the 
owners  of  uie  aoil.  He  fortified  his  argument  by  the  teetimouy  of 
Indian  officers,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  measure  would,  more- 
over, have  a  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  ooodition  of  the  agricul- 
tural claasee,  and  he  attended  by  indirect  moral  advantages  to 
the  native  peculation.  He  referred  to  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Stanley  in  1858,  recommending  the  measure ;  to  tne  general  con- 
currence it  had  met  with  in  India,  and  to  the  proclamation  of  Lord 
Canning  to  the  same  effect.  He  then  subjected  to  a  severe  criti- 
cism the  despatch  of  Sir  0.  Wood,  of  July,  1862,  cancelling,  he 
said,  that  of  Lord  Stanley — a  despatch  which  he  thought  must 
have  been  writteu  by  an  old  East  Indian  director.  He  condemned 
the  rules  which  Sir  G.  Wood  had  substituted  for  those  prescribed 
hy  Lord  Canning  for  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  especially  the  auction 
^atem  and  the  imperfection  of  the  tenure  ;  and  inferred,  from  a 
case  which  he  cited,  that  %r  Charles  had  infused  an  illiberal  spirit 
into  the  employiB  of  the  Indian  Government.  He  adverted  to  the 
vast  quantities  of  weate  land,  of  the  most  fertile  character,  in 
various  parts  of  India,  particularly  iu  the  Terai,  a  tract  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  cultivation  of 
former  periods ;  and  be  insisted  that  there  was  enough  of  this 
land  for  any  number  of  European  settlers,  whom  the  ruled 
of  Sir  G.  Wood  were,  he  said,  (nlculated  to  deter.  In  a  great 
ootton-growing  empire  like  India,  the  supply  of  cotton,  which  had 
increased  in  other  countries,  had  rather  decreased,  the  Government 
having  denied  to  this  culture  the  encouragement  given  iu  one  of 
our  colonies.  His  object  in  this  motion  was,  he  said,  not  to  prefer 
an  indictment  against  Sir  G.  Wood ;  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  a  state  of  things  in  India  which  was  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Smolijett  viewed  the  policy  of  Sir  C.  Wood  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  Mr.  Seymour. 
He  thought  the  alterations  of  Lord  Canning's  proclamation  made 
by  Sir  Charles  were  founded  in  a  just  and  liberal  spirit,  not 
departing  from,  but  confiiming,  the  principle  of  the  proclamation. 
The  outcry  raised  against  the  amended  rules  for  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  came,  he  said,  from  a  set  of  land-jobbers  ;  they  had  given  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  the  natives  of  India.  On  the  subject  of  the 
sale  of  waste  lands,  he  thought  the  propoaed  measure  was  a  faulty 
DOS ;  that  in  the  plains,  as  regarded  the  settlement  of  Europeans, 
it  would  be  inoperative ;  and  with  regard  to  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax  he  behoved  it  was  utterly  impossible,  iu  the  present  state 
of  India,  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Buxton  defended  the  amended  rules  for  the  sale  of  waste 
lands,  and  gave  credit  to  Sir  G.  Wood  for  having  ratified  the 
scheme,  though  he  dissented  from  his  views  as  to  the  redemption 
of  the  Und  tex. 

Lord  Stanley  expressed  his  regret  that  the  two  subjects  emr 
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braced  in  the  B«BolntioD, — namely,  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax 
and  the  sale  of  waste  lands — were  not  separately  presented  for 
discussion.  With  regard  to  the  former  he  had  been,  and  still 
remained,  of  opinion  that  a  very  considerable  number  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  redeem  tbe  tax,  yet  that  it 
was  most  important  to  offer  encouragement  to  that  step.  He  com- 
pared his  own  plan  and  that  of  Sir  C.  Wood  for  dealing  with  the 
und  tax,  and  stated  his  reasons  for  still  preferring  his  own.  As  to 
the  other  subject,  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  he  believed  the  quantity 
of  these  lands  was  practically  unlimited,  and  the  question  was  how 
best  to  open  them  to  Europeans  or  natives,  and  whether  it  was  best 
done  by  Lord  Canning  or  Sir  0,  Wood.  He  did  not  blame  the 
latter  for  expressing  his  opinion  of  tbe  rules  promulgated  bv  Lord 
Canning ;  but  he  thought  Sir  0.  Wood  was  wrong  in  delaying  his 
revision  of  them.  If  a  change  was  to  be  made,  the  vetr  earliest 
notice  ought  to  bare  been  given.  He  then  explained  wherein  he 
agreed  with,  and  in  what  respects  he  differed  from,  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  Sir  G.  Wood  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lord  Can- 
ning, and  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  AvKTON  denied  that  the  ownership  of  the  land  in  India  was 
in  the  Covemment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  asserted  that  the  native 
occupiers  of  the  land  were  the  owners  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land 
they  occupied.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  despatch  which  Sir  C. 
Wood  had  sent  out  to  India. 

Sir  C.  Wood  vindicated  himself  and  the  Indian  Government 
from  the  charge  of  neglecting  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  India,  appealing  to  documents  before  uie  House,  to  which  Mr. 
Sepnour  had  abstained  from  referring,  which  proved  the  contrary. 
With  regard  to  the  sale  of  waste  lands  he  had  approved,  he  said, 
the  whole  of  Lord  Canning's  resolutions,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
and  he  justified  his  overruBng  an  act  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
which  they  had  been  legally  wrong,  and  had  acted  in  excess  of 
their  authority.  In  dealing  with  waste  lands  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered, he  observed,  that  there  were  three  descriptions  of  lands  called 
waste,  to  which  different  incidents  attached ;  and  he  defended  the 
regulations  he  had  directed  to  be  observed  in  their  disposal,  sur- 
veys and  sale  by  auction,  entering  into  very  full  details  respecting 
the  description  and  quality  of  the  lands  sold,  and  the  pricea 
obtained  for  them.  Large  quantities  of  land,  he  observed,  lay 
waste  or  uncultivated  which  the  Government  had  no  power  to  sell, 
it  being  the  property  of  a  zemindar  or  a  village  community.  The 
love  of  the  people  of  India  for  their  land  was  inconceivable.  If 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  would  alienate  them,  it 
would  be  a  feeling  that  we  were  trifling  with  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty. With  respect  to  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax,  he  agreed 
with  Lord  Stanley  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  them.  He  certainly  objected  to  the  sacrifice  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  tax — a  tax  which  bad  existed  in  India 
irom  time  immemorial,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  popu- 
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lation.  There  was,  he  ohserred,  at  present,  a  mode  of  virtuaUy 
redeeming  the  tax. 

Mr.  Seymoor'B  motion  waa  withdrawn. 

The  amount  of  Law  Reform  accomplished  this  year  was  but 
Bmall.  Some  ptogreea  waa  made  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  pre- 
ceding years.  By  expurgating  the  Statute  Book  of  a  great  number 
of  obsolete  Acts,  passed  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Jamee  II.,  which  had  either  ceased  to  operate  by  reason  of  a  change 
of  circumstances,  or  had  otherwise  become  practically  defunct. 
The  work  of  investigatiag  and  verifying  the  Acts  thus  dealt  with 
was  necessarily  entrusted  to  legal  draftsm»i,  and  the  result  of  their 
labours,  preeented  to  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  voluminous  Bill, 
and  vouched  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  was  virtually 
taken  upon  trust  by  the  Members  of  the  Legislature,  who  could  not 
be  expected  personally  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  each 
Act  in  the  greet  mass  which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal.  Assuming 
the  task  of  revision  to  have  been  faithfully  and  accurately  per- 
formed, it  was  unquestionably  a  great  advantage  to  rid  our  volu- 
minous  Code  of  Statutes  of  so  much  dead  and  useless  matter.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  whose  responsibility  this  measure  was  iotro- 
dnced,  took  occasion,  on  bringing  it  before  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
unfold  the  outline  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan  which  he  had 
formed,  which  should  include  not  only  the  Stetute  but  the  Common 
LaW  also,  as  it  exists  in  the  immense  mass  of  judicial  decisions  in 
reportS)  and  embody  both  in  a  complete  and  methodised  digest. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  stated  in  his  speech  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Common  Law  Courts  were  based  on  Common  and  Statute 
Law,  of  which  the  former  consisted  of  the  decisions  of  Judges,  and 
the  latter  was  found  in  hooks.  He  proceeded  to  describe  in  what 
manner  the  Law  Beporta  had  been  compiled  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  stated  that  when  it  was  proposed  in  Lord  Bacon's  time  to  make 
a  digest  of  the  laws  there  were  only  60  or  70  volumes  of  Reports, 
but  that  now  there  were  upwards  of  1100  or  1200  volumes.  He 
commented  on  the  contradictions  and  anomalies  in  our  Law 
Courts,  some  of  which  relied  on  previously  decided  cases,  recognizing 
those  decisions  as  bindiue,  while  others  held  themselves  at  liberty 
to  reject  such  decisions  wnea  absurd  and  unjuat.  Hence  arose  what 
had  Deen  called  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,"  so  that  it 
was  impoesible  to  predicate  what  the  law  in  any  case  would  be. 
Another  evil  of  the  present  system  was  the  quotation  of  manuscript 
notes,  which  upset  all  calculations  based  on  published  decisions. 
He  instanced  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  which  attached  to  the 
liahilitiee  of  provisional  committee-men,  and  thought  that,  as  cer- 
tainty was  the  main  ingredient  of  justice,  and  should  be  of  law,  we 
ought  to  take  steps  te  render  our  procedure  free  &om  doubts. 
W^at  he  proposed  was,  that  a  Commission  should  be  appoint«d  to  ex- 
amine the  Reports,  divide  them  into  three  classes  of  diiterent  periods, 
Weed  them  of  contradictery  decisions,  and  Reserve  those  only  which 
were  found  suitable  to  govern  future  cases.  By  these  andother  means. 
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whicli  he  detailed,  he  hoped  to  attain  a  perfect  diseet  of  the  Statute 
and  of  the  Commoa  Lavr.  He  used  the  word  "dl^t"  adviaedlj, 
as  he  did  not  think  the  law  of  England  was  as  yet  in  a  fit  etst«  for 
codifioation,  nor  would  be,  until  we  got  rid  of  the  absurd  divtaion 
between  the  province  of  Common  Law  and  the  province  of  Equity. 
He  proceeded  to  detail  the  ^orts  which  had  been  formeriy  made 
to  digest  and  consoUdato  the  law  up  to  the  year  1816,  whm  the 
HoQse  of  Lords  expressed  an  opinioa  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a 
course.  Little  had  been  done,  however,  to  carry  out  that  opinion. 
Inadequate  Halariee  to  the  two  f^entlemen  employed  on  the  subject 
prevented  them  from  giving  all  their  time  to  the  work.  If,  how- 
ever, his  proposals  were  prosecuted  with  effect,  he  trusted  that  the 
process  of  revision  and  expurgation  would  not  take  much  more 
than  another  year,  after  which  the  arrangement  and  classification 
of  the  different  subjects  could  be  proceeded  with.  Lastly,  he  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  instituting  on  annual  revision  of  the 
Reports,  which  might  be  acoomplisfaed  by  a  "  Department  of 
Justice,"  in  order  to  prevent  the  law  &om  again  &lUng  into  its 
present  contradictory  and  chaotic  state. 

Several  of  the  Peers,  among  whom  were  Lord  Brougham  and 
Lord  Cranworth,  expressed  their  approval  of  the  objects  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  their  desire  to  aid  in  any  measoree  which 
would  conduce  to  the  simplification  and  amendment  of  our  juris- 
prudence.  The  Statute  Law  Revision  Bill  was  passed  without  &ny 
material  opposition  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
became  lav,  but  no  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion with  the  other  measures  of  law  reform  indicated  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  speech. 

From  the  small  proportion  of  important  puUic  measures  which 
were  this  year  submitted  to  Parliament,  an  expectation  had  been 
entertained  that  the  Session  of  1863  would  be  of  unusually  short 
duration,  and  that  the  members  would  be  released  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  the  summer  &om  their  duties.  The  busmess 
to  be  done,  however,  though  not  of  the  highest  political  interest, 
proved  to  he  considerable  in  amount,  and  required  more  time  than 
wns  anticipated,  so  that  it  was  but  little  before  the  usual  period 
that  the  work  of  the  Session  could  be  brought  to  a  oonelusion. 
Few  Bills,  indeed,  had  this  year  been  abandoned  or  postponed, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  former  Sessions,  from  pressure  of  time, 
nor  were  the  sittings  so  protracted,  or  the  labours  of  membeis  so 
severe  as  they  have  frequently  been  of  late  years. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  business  havmg  been  got  through, 
the  prorogation  of  Parlkment  took  place  by  Commsstoo.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  read  from  the  throne  the  meeaage  from  the 
Crown,  which  was  in  these  terms : — 

"My  Lohss  and  Gentlemen, — 
"We  are   oommanded  by  Her  Majeshr  to  release   you  from 
fiirtiier  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eonve^ 
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to  you  Her  Majeety's  acknowledgments  for  the  zeal  snd  assiduity 
with  which  you  have  applied  yourselves  to  the  perfonoance  of  jour 
duties  during  the  Session  now  brought  to  a  close. 

"Her  Majesty  has  seen  with  deep  regret  the  present  condition  of 
Poland.  Her  Majesty  has  been  engaged,  in  concert  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  negotia- 
tions, the  object  of  which  has  been  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Yienna  of  1815  in  behalf  of  the 
Poles.  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  those  stipulations  will  be  carried 
into  execution,  and  that  thus  a  conflict  dbtreBsiug  to  humanity 
and  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  may  be  brought  to  a 
close. 

"  The  Civil  War  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
the  North  American  Union  still,  unfortunately,  continues,  and  is 
necessarily  attended  with  much  evil,  not  only  to  the  contending 

S.rties,  but  also  to  nations  which  have  taken  no  part  in  the  contest, 
er  Majesty,  however,  has  seen  no  reason  to  depart  from  that 
strict  neutrality  which  Her  Majesty  has  observed  from  the  begin- 
niugof  the  contest. 

"The  Greek  nation  having  chosen  Prince  William  of  Denmark 
for  their  King,  Her  Majesty  is  taking  steps  with  a  view  to  the 
union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  For  this 
purpose  Her  Majesty  is  in  communication  with  the  Powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1815,  by  which  those  islands  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown ;  and  the  wishes 
of  the  lonians  on  the  subject  of  such  union  will  be  duly  ascer- 
tained. 

"  Several  barbarous  outrages  committed  in  Japan  upon  British 
subjects  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Her  Majesty  to  demand 
reparation,  and  Her  Majesty  hopes  that  her  demands  will  be 
conceded  by  the  Japanese  Qovemment  without  its  being  necea- 
sary  to  resort  to  coercive  measures  to  enforce  them. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  thought  fit  to  break  off  his  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Her  Majesty  in  consequence  of  Her  Majesty 
not  having  complied  with  demands  which  she  did  not  deem  it  pos- 
sible to  accede  to.  Her  Majesty  has  no  wish  that  this  estrange- 
meat  should  continue,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  her  relations  with 
Brazil  re-efitablished. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
'  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  convey  to  you  her  warm  acknow- 


ledgments for  the  liberal  supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year,  and  towards  tne  permanent  defence  of 
Her  Majesty's  dockyards  and  arsenals  ;  and  Her  Majesty  com- 
mands us  to  thank  you  for  the  provision  you  have  mode  for  the 
establishment  of  Hi  a  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  My  Lokds  and  Gentlemen, — 
"The  distress  which  the  Civil  War  in  North  America  has  inflicted 
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upon  a  portioa  of  Her  Majesty's  eubjects  in  the  mannfactnriiiff 
districts,  and  towards  tbe  mief  of  which  ancb  generous  and 
munificent  contributions  have  been  made,  has  in  some  degree 
diminished,  and  Her  Majesty  has  given  her  cordial  assent  to  mea- 
sures calculated  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  that  unfortu- 
nate state  of  things. 

"  Symptoms  of  a  renewal  of  disturbance  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  Her  Majesty's  colony  of  New  Zealand,  but  Her  Majesty 
trusts  that  by  wise  and  conciliatory  measures,  supported  by  ade- 
quate means  of  repression,  order  and  tranqu^ty  will  be  main- 
tained in  that  valuable  and  improving  colony. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  giveii  her  assent  to  a  measure  for  augmenting 
the  income  of  a  considerable  number  of  small  benefices,  and  she 
trusts  that  this  measure  wiU  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  given  her  assent  to  an  Act  for  the  revision  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Statute  Book  by  the  removal  of  many  A.cts 
which,  although  they  had  become  obsolete  or  unnecessary, 
obstructed  the  condensation  of  the  Statute  Law. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  felt  much  pleasure  in  giving  her  assent  to  an 
Act  for  placing  upon  a  well-defined  footing  that  Yolunteer  Force 
which  has  added  a  most  important  element  to  the  defensive  means 
of  the  country, 

"  Her  Majesty  has  gladly  given  her  assent  to  an  Act  for  carry- 
ing into  efiiect  the  aaditional  Treaty  concluded  by  Her  Majesty 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  more  effectual  sup- 

Eression  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  the 
onourable  co-operation  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States 
will  materiallv  assist  Her  Majesty  in  those  endeavours  which 
Great  Britain  has  lone  been  engaged  in  making  to  put  an  end  to 
the  perpetration  of  that  most  disgraceful  crime.  Her  Majes^ 
has  assented  with  satisfaction  to  many  other  measures  of  public 
usefulness,  the  result  of  your  labours  during  the  present  Session. 

"  It  has  been  gratifying  to  Her  Majesty  to  observe  that,  not- 
withstanding many  adverse  circumstances,  the  general  prosperity 
of  her  Empire  continues  unimpaired.  Though  great  local  distress 
has  been  suffered  in  Cbeat  Britain  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  and  in  Ireland  from  the  results  of  three  un- 
favourable seasons,  the  financial  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  fully  maintained,  and  its  general  commerce  with  the 
world  at  largo  has  not  been  materially  impaired. 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  Her  Majesbr  to 
find  that  her  East  Indian  possessions,  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  disasters  which  lately  overspread  them,  are  entering  upon  a 
course  of  improvement,  social,  financial,  and  commercial,  which 
holds  out  good  promise  for  the  growing  prosperity  of  those  ex- 
tensive regions. 

"  On  returning  to  your  several  counties  you  will  still  have  im- 
portant duties  to  perfonn  ;  and  Her  Majesty  fervently  prays  that 
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the  bleeeing  of  Almighty  OtoA  may  attend  your  eSbrt^  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  liappmess  of  her  Bubjecte,  the  object  of  her  con- 
Btaot  and  earnest  solicitude." 

After  this,  the  Commission  for  proroguing  the  Parliament  was 
read,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  and  in 
obedience  to  her  commands,  declared  Parliament  to  be  prorogued 
until  Wednesday,  the  14th  day  of  October  next. 

Thus  ended  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1863.  It  was  re- 
markable for  the  absence  not  only  of  constitutional  changes  or 
reforms,  but  also  of  exciting  qaestions  or  animated  party  con- 
tests. Not  a  single  division  occurred  in  either  House,  which 
could  be  deacribM  as  a  strictly  party  division,  although  that 
which  took  place  on  the  Churcu-Tate  Bill  approximated  nearly 
to  that  character.  Neither  were  the  legislatire  results,  if  we 
regard  the  weight  of  the  meaaures  which  received  the  Boyal  Assent, 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  on  examining  the  list  of  AqIs  passed 
— 124  in  number,  in  addition  to  238  private  and  personal  Acts — 
we  shall  find  a  fair  proportion  of  useful  and  practical  measures ; 
sufficient  at  least  to  redeem  the  Session  of  1863  from  the  re- 
proach of  barrenness.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  as  has 
been  more  than  once  remarked  in  answer  to  snch  imputations, 
that  the  British  Parliament  does  not  sit  merely  and  solely  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  enacting  statutes.  It  is  the  organ  and  mouthpiece 
of  the  national  opinions,  which  it  not  only  represents,  but  also  to  a 
great  extent  enliglitens  and  instructs,  by  the  discussions  which  take 
place  within  its  walls.  It  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  all 
controversies,  and  the  supreme  arbitrator  in  all  grievances.  It 
exercises  a  judgment  and  wields  a  powerful  moral  influence  over 
theafiairsnot  only  of  this  country  but  of  foreign  nations,  for  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  there  is  none  so  remote  or  so  powerful  as  not  to 
acknowledge  the  influence  and  yield  a  deference  to  the  voice  of 
the  British  Parliament.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  here 
recorded  may  be  found  no  unimportant  instances  of  this  truth. 
Some  of  the  debates  on  foreign  policy  were  well  calculated  to  ex- 
ercise, and  beyond  all  doubt  did  exercise,  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  counsels  of  the  States  to  which  ther  referred. 

The  interest  of  the  year,  so  for  as  its  domestic  history  is  con- 
cerned, is  chiefly  centred  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  ^-hich 
have  been  now  briefly  recorded,  and  in  the  political  and  public 
incidents  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  There  are  two  great  features,  of  very  different  character, 
for  which  the  annals  of  1863  will  be  chiefly  conspicuous — the  one, 
the  auspicious  marriage  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  ceremonies 
and  celebrations  hy  wnich  it  was  distinguished ;  the  other,  an  event 
of  very  different  aspect,  yet  of  great,  though  painful,  interest,  the 
Lancashire  distress.  Sad  as  are  the  incidents  of  this  chapter  of  the 
year's  history,  it  is  yet  one  which,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  the  nation  will,  we  believe,  hereafter  look  back  upon  with 
feelines  of  sorrow  not  unmixed  with  pride  and  satisfaction.       , 

I        .  GooqIc 
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The  commercial  character  of  the  psat  year  presents  some 
remarkable  features.  Though  generally  proaperous,  it  was 
marked  by  nnusual  fluctuations  in  the  money  market.  There 
were  no  leae  than  twelve  changes  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discount, 
against  five  in  1862.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  rate  was 
only  three  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  January  it  was  five.  In 
April  it  was  again  three.  In  If  ay,  four,  at  which  rate  it  continued 
until  Kovemfaer,  when  it  was  increased  to  six.  In  December  it 
rose  t«  seven,  and  for  a  short  time  to  eight,  but  was  induced  again, 
to  seven  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  principal  causes  which 
produced  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  and  necessitated  this 
high  rate  of  discount,  have  been  already  particularized  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  cotton  famine.  The  variations  in 
the  prices  of  the  public  funds  wore  not  great.  The  di£^rence  be- 
tween the  openingand  closing  quotations  of  the  year  showed  a  decline 
of  only  1^  percent.  Theextremerangoof  Consols  was  3  J,  the  lowest 
price  being  at  the  beginning  of  December.  Foreign  stocks  and  r^- 
ways;  however,  did  not  exhibit  a  corresponding  reduction  with, 
the  public  funds;  some  of  these  securities  having  increased  in 
value  during  the  year.  In  English  railw^s  an  average  advance 
was  established  of  about  five  per  cent.  Tne  year  was  marked  by 
,  an  unusually  small  number  of  commercial  failnres.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  to  how  slight  an  extent  the  operations  of  trade  appear 
to  have  been  affected  by  the  enhanoed  value  of  money.  The  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  commerce,  notwithstanding  the  drawback 
of  the  American  Civu  War,  was  beyond  all  precedent.  The  Board 
of  Trade  tables  of  exports  for  eleven  months  of  the  year  show  the 
enormous  value  of  132,135,368/.,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
seventeen  per  cent,  upon  1862,  and  about  eight  or  nine  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  any  amount  before  recorded.  The  Public 
Revenue  tables  likewise  exhibited  at  the  termination  of  the  year 
a  very  satisfactory  result.  There  was  indeed  a  small  aggregate 
decrease  of  somewhat  more  than  half  a  million,  but  this  arose 
only  upon  those  two  branches  of  revenue  on  which  a  remission 
of  taxation  had  been  made,  viz.,  the  income  tax  and  the  customs, 
the  latter  being  afiktted  by  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duties. 
Every  other  branch  of  the  national  income  showed  an  increased 
return,  and  in  the  two  excepted  coses  the  amount  of  the  defi- 
ciencies was  below  the  estimate  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  increased  energy,  alike  of  the  productive  and  con- 
suming forces  of  the  country,  had  thus  far  compensated  the  loss  of 
the  reduced  taxes. 

Most  remarkable,  however,  among  the  commercial  features 
of  the  year  were  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  new  investments  to 
which  British  capital  was  conmiitted,  and  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  joint-stock  principle  under  the  condition  of 
limited  liability,  which  received  this  year  a  greater  impuL^e  than 
it  bad  ever  before  experienced.  In  addition  to  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  loans  which  were  brought  upon  the  English 
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market  from  Turkey,  Denmark,  Brazil,  Portugal,  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  other  quarters,  a  variety  of  companies, 
no  less  than  263  in  nimiber,  ofTered  an  outlet  in  many  diTeraified 
forms  for  the  surplus  income  of  the  nation.  The  total  nominal 
capital  of  these  inTestments,  loans,  and  new  componiee  together  was 
stated  at  no  less  than  144,128,000/.  But  from  this  sum,  large 
enough  to  excite  serious  alarm  in  the  minds  of  all  prudent  persons, 
large  abatements  must  be  made  if  we  wish  to  estimate  fairly  the 
real  extent  of  the  drain  upon  the  dieposable  capital  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be 
made  for  abortive  schemes ;  next,  a  large  portion  of  the  capital, 
even  of  those  undertakings  which  are  likely  to  proceed,  is  not 
intended  to  be  called  up ;  and,  lastly,  many  of  the  undertakings 
represent  only  a  transfer  of  capital,  under  the  new  law  of  liability, 
from  private  partnerships  to  joint-stock  associations,  and  the  sums, 
which  now  figure  as  shares,  were  equally  invested  formerly  in 
another  shape  as  eommercial  capital.  Thus  the  many  new  joint- 
stock  banlia  which,  stimulated  by  the  great  profits  reaUzed  by  simi- 
lar institutions,  came  this  year  into  existence,  in  effect  only  took 
the  place  of  those  private  banking  firms  which  they  appear  likely 
in  oouise  of  time  to  supersede,  and  to  this  extent  the  change  of 
^etom  operst«a  as  a  transfer  rather  than  an  addition  of  liabihties. 
Another  class  of  enterprises,  such  as  the  Financial  Associations 
recently  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  Credit 
Foncier  of  France,  are  designed  rather  to  encourage  other  under- 
takings— which,  if  judiciously  selected,  will  tend  to  iDcreaee  the 
wealth  of  the  country — than  to  absorb  or  sink  capital  on  their  own 
account.     These  considerations  may  qualify  the  alarm  felt  in  some 

rirters  at  the  immense  amount  to  wnich  the  disposable  capital  of 
country  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  he  committed  by  the  vast 
crop  of  joint-stock  associations  which  sprung  into  being  during  the 
year  1863.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  ground  for  morbid 
apprehension,  there  is  at  least  enough  in  the  commercial  and  political 
aspects  of  the  times  to  justify  caution  and  sobriety  in  speculative 
enterprise.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  counbnr  is  liable  at 
no  distant  intervals  to  the  recurrence  of  a  speculative  mania, 
which  outruns  all  limits  of  reason  and  prudence,  and  ends  by 
involving  a  large  part  of  the  community  in  serious  distress.  It  is 
at  seasons  of  high  commercial  prosperity  that  the  temptations 
are  most  strongly  felt,  and  it  would  seem  to  require  nothing  less 
than  actual  and  personal  suffering  to  teach  wisdom  iu  such 
oases.  Individual^  indeed,  must  be  left  to  the  consequences  of 
their  own  conduct — against  the  dangers  of  indiscretion  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  Government  to  protect  them ;  the  law  has  done 
all  that  it  undertakes,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform,  if, 
abstaining  from  all  direct  encouragement  to  improvident  transac- 
tions, it  secures  to  all  its  subjects  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their 
own  industry  and  intelligence,  and  leaves  a  free  field  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  resources  and  energies  of  the  nation.      ^ 
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On  the  lat  of  January  the  Emperor  received  at  the  Tuileries  the 
memberB  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  and  in  answer  to  the  Papal 
liuncio,  who  spoke  in  their  name  and  offered  their  congratulations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  New  Tear,  he  eaid,  "  I  am  happy,  at  the 
commeaoemeot  of  the  yew,  to  see  myself  surrounded  by  the  re- 

Eresentatives  of  all  the  Powers.     They  can  testify  to  my  desire  to 
ve  with   them  in   relations  of  friendship,  so  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  present  and  of  the  future." 

On  the  13th  of  January  the  Session  of  the  Senate  and  Coipe 
L^gislatif  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  who  delivered  the 
following  speech : — 

"  The  Legislative  Body  is  about  to  commence  its  last  Session. 
To  have  anticipated  the  term  fixed  by  the  Constitution  would 
have  been,  in  my  opinion,  an  act  of  ingratitude  towards  the  Cham- 
ber, of  mistrust  towards  the  country. 

"  The  times  have  passed  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  a  happy  incident  to  make  sure  of  the  votes  of  a 
restricted  number  of  electors.  At  the  present  day,  when  every 
one  is  aware  that  tbe  masses  no  longer  possess  the  restleesnesa  of 
former  times,  convictions  do  not  change  at  the  slightest  breath 
which  seems  to  agitate  the  political  atmosphere.  ,  .         , 
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"  As  we  now  meet  for  the  last  time,  it  is  advisable  to  cast  a 
letroepectiTe  glance  upon  what  we  have  done  together  during  the 
last  five  years ;  for  it  ia  only  bj  taking  a  connected  view  of  a 
period  of  years  that  a  correct  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  con- 
sequent spirit  with  which  the  ^lirs  of  the  country  have  been 
managed. 

"  It  is  a  nsual  thing  to  suspect  in  the  acta  of  Sovereigns  some 
secret  motive  or  some  mysterious  combination.  Yet  my  policy 
has  always  been  simply  Ia  increase  the  prosperity  of  France  and 
her  mor^  preponderance  without  abusing  and  without  weakening 
the  power  placed  in  my  hands ;  to  maintain  abroad,  within  the 
limits  of  right  and  of  treaties,  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  nations 
towards  a  better  position ;  to  develope  our  commercial  relations 
with  those  countries  towards  which  we  are  drawn  closer  by  a 
greater  community  of  interests ;  to  eraae  &om  diplomatic  parch- 
ments the  old  questions  of  litigation,  so  as  to  obviate  all  pretexts 
of  misunderstanding ;  to  insist,  finally,  upon  a  full  reparation  for 
any  insult  offered  to  our  flag,  for  any  prejudice  against  our  country- 
men. 

"It  is  thus  that,  according  to  circumstances,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  these  principles. 

"  In  the  East  the  national  wish  of  the  Danubian  Principalities 
to  form  only  one  people  could  not  find  us  unconcerned,  and  our 
support  has  contributed  to  cement  their  union. 

"  We  have  given  our  support  to  what  we  thought  justiBable  in 
the  grievances  of  Syria  and  of  Montenegro,  and  of  the  Christians 
of  Syria,  without  disavowing  the  rights  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

"  Our  arms  have  defend^  the  independence  of  Italy  without 
tampering  with  revolution — without  altering  after  the  day  of  battle 
our  friendly  relations  with  our  adversaries  even  for  a  day — with- 
out abandoning  the  Holy  Father,  whom  our  honour  and  our  past 
engagements  bound  us  to  support. 

"  We  have  suppressed  the  causes  of  misunderstanding  which 
might  have  arisen  with  Spain,  either  from  the  non-delimination  of 
the  frontier  line,  or  from  the  old  debt  of  1823  ;  and  with  Swit- 
zerland the  difference  respecting  the  Valley  of  the  Dappes. 

"  Commercial  treaties  nave  been,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  being, 
concluded  with  England,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

"  Finally,  expeditions  to  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Mexico  prove 
that  there  are  not  any  countries,  no  matter  bow  far  distant,  where 
any  attempt  against  the  honour  of  France  remains  unpunished. 
Such  facta  could  not  be  accomplished  without  complications.  Duty 
always  advances  through  danger.  Nevertheless,  France  has  been 
increased  by  two  provinces.  The  barriers  which  separated  us  from 
our  neighlxjurs  have  been  removed ;  a  vast  territory  has  been 
thrown  open  to  our  activity  in  the  far  East ;  and,  what  is  bettor 
than  conquests,  we  have  acquired  claims  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
inhabitants,  without  losing  the  confidence  and  the  esteem  of  the 
Governments.  ^ 
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"  During  the  years  recently  passed,  I  have  been  enabled  to  have 
personal  interviews  with  most  of  the  reigning  Sovereigns,  and 
from  those  interviews  friendly  relations  have  arisen  which  are  bo 
many  guarantees  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  This  peace  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  the  events  which  have  just  taken  place  in  Ch-eece. 

"  This  brief  sketch  of  the  past  is  a  guarantee  to  you  for  the 
ftitnre,  and,  despite  the  pressure  of  counteracting  events  and  of 
oppoaing  opinions,  I  hope  that  you  will  admit  that  I  have  always 
nnflinchingly  followed  the  same  line  of  conduct.  As  more  par- 
ticularly regards  our  position  at  home,  I  have  endeavoured,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  a  complete  amnesty,  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  I  could, 
the  remembrance  of  our  civil  discords ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  increa^  the  importance  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State. 

"  I  have  called  you  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hare  given  to  your  deliberations  all  the  guarantees  which 
freedom  of  discussion  could  claim.  I  have  relinquished  a  preroga- 
tive, hitherto  deemed  indispensable,  so  as  to  allow  the  Legislative 
Body  to  control  the  expenses  in  a  more  absolute  manner,  and  to 
give  more  solidity  to  the  bases  upon  which  public  credit  rests. 

"  To  reduce  our  expenses,  the  army  and  navy  estimates  have 
been  considerably  diminished.  The  floating  debt  has  been  re- 
duced, and  by  the  success  achieved  by  the  conversion  of  the  Rentes 
a  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  settlement  (unification)  of 
that  debt.  The  indirect  revenues  show  a  continual  increase  of 
prosperity,  and  the  condition  of  the  empire  would  be  flourishing  if 
the  war  in  America  had  not  dried  up  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  our  indnstiy.  The  forced  stagnation  of  labour  baa 
caused  in  many  districts  an  amount  of  destitution  which  deserves 
all  our  solicitude,  and  a  grant  will  be  asked  from  you  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  with  resignation  submit  to  the  eGfect«  of  a  mis- 
fortune which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  put  a  atop  to.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  made  the  attempt  to  send  beyond  the  Atlantic  advices 
inspired  by  a  sincere  sympathy ;  but,  the  great  maritime  Powers 
not  having  thought  it  advisable  as  yet  to  act  in  concert  with  me, 
I  have  be^  obliged  t^  postpone  to  a  more  suitable  opportunity  the 
offer  of  mediation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  stop  tiie  effusion  of 
blood,  and  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  a  country  the  future  of 
which  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  indifference. 

"I  shall  not  now  enter  into  details  respecting  various  ad- 
ministrative improvements,— such  as  the  creation  of  an  army 
reserve,  the  remodelling  of  the  fleet,  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  great  public  works,  encouragement  to  agriculture, 
to  science,  and  to  art,  the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
colonies  despite  the  suppreeeion  of  the  emigration  of  the  blacks, 
the  consolidation  of  our  possessions  in  Africa,  by  our  care  in  gain- 
ing the  affections  of  the  Arab  population  and  of  protecting  our 
settlers.  The  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  empire  will  give 
you  all  these  measures  in  detail. 

"  Useful  work  is  still  in  store  for  the  conclusion  of  your  labours. 
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and  when  you  retam  to  yDor  respective  provinces,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that,  if  we  have  overcome  many  difficulties,  and  ac- 
complished many  useful  acts,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  devoted 
support  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State,  and  to  the  harmony 
which  has  prevailed  among  us ;  nevertheless,  there  remains  Btill 
much  to  be  done  to  perfect  our  inBtitntions,  to  disseminate  good 
ideas,  and  to  accustom  the  country  to  count  npon  itself.  Tell  your 
fellow-citizens  that  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  adopt  any  thing  in 
the  intere8t«  of  the  majority,  but  that,  if  they  have  at  heart  to 
facilitate  the  work  that  has  been  commenced,  to  avoid  conflicts, 
which  only  lead  to  disaster ;  to  strengthen  the  Conatitution — which 
ia  th«r  work, — they  must  send  to  the  new  Chamber  men  who, 
Hko  you,  accept  without  reserve  the  present  system,  who  prefer 
serious  deliberstions  to  sterile  discussions ;  men  who,  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  by  a  true  patriotism,  will,  by  their 
independent  spirit,  enlighten  the  path  of  the  Government,  and 
who  will  never  hesitate  to  place  above  party  interest  the  stability 
of  the  State  and  the  greatness  of  the  country." 

The  Address,  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  was  a 
mere  echo  to  the  speech.  The  following  were  the  passages  relating 
to  Italy  and  America : — 

"  Italy,  nearer  to  us,  herself  seconds  the  allaying  of  fears,  after 
having  caused  them  to  arise.  The  era  of  conflicts  is  receding ; 
that  of  compromises  appears  to  be  approaching. 

"At  Turin  people  no  longer  speak  of  Rome ;  at  Rome  they  are 
occupying  themselves  with  reforms ;  and  the  Holy  Father,  sus- 
tained by  the  presence  of  our  army,  expresses  openly  his  gratitude 
to  the  Emperor.  He  knows  that  the  independence  of  Italy  is  not 
a  compact  made  by  France  with  the  revolution,  and  that  reli- 
ance may  be  placed  on  your  Majesty,  whenever  honour  and  past 
engagements  have  made  their  voice  heard. 

"  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  find  the  United  States  of  America 
permitting  ns  to  entertain  analogous  hopes.  But  civil  war  there 
lursues  its  ravages,  and  the  conciliatory  projects  of  your  Majesty 
lave  appeared  premature  to  the  two  great  maritime  Powers  of 
Europe.  We  regret  it;  diplomacy  is  always  welcome  to  offer 
with  disintereete<biesB  the  counsels  of  humanity.  We  regret  it 
the  more,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  which  the  Secession 
has  thrown  into  our  commercial  relations  with  America,  a  stagna- 
tion of  labour  has  in  several  manufacturing  districts  reached  an 
afflicting  state.  Although  that  industrial  crisis  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  its  intensity  to  what  is  taking  place  elsewhere,  it  calls 
for  all  the  solicitude  of  the  State  and  of  private  individuals." 

And  the  concluding  paragraph  was  in  the  following  terms:— 

"  France  is  not  accustomed  to  slumber  in  a  sterile  inactivity. 
This  great  country,  which  has  contributed  its  courage  in  warfare, 
its  marvellous  intelligence  in  the  labours  of  peace,  its  admirable 
good  sense  in  the  direction  of  its  policy,  will  redouble  its  efforts 
to  attain  the  progressive  destinies  which  have  been  marked  out  for 
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it  by  your  Majesty.  The  Empire,  consolidated  l^  time,  con- 
secrated by  the  sympatbies  of  Eurojpe,  and  siutained  by  the  auc- 
tion of  the  people,  will  not  foil  to  fulfil  Us  promises.  Prance,  in 
concert  with  it,  mil  not  be  found  wanting  in  her  misBion." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  M.  Tbouvenel  entered  into  a  long 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his  resignation  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  AiFairs  last  year,  in  the  course  of  which  fae  said : — 

"  After  the  defeat  of  Garibaldi  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  claimed 
Rome  aa  the  reward  of  its  victory.  The  Emperor  deemed  it 
anadvisable  to  negotiate  again  witn  Turin  on  that  basis;  bat 
could  I  negotiate  again  with  Rome  ?"  He  then  quoted  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  despatches  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Home, 
relative  to  the  solution  of  the  Roman  question,  and  added,  "  I 
know  not  what  impression  these  words  may  produce  on  you  now, 
but  on  re-perusing  this  despatch  three  months  ago,  on  one  of  the 
most  important  conjunctures  of  mv  life,  it  produced  on  me  the 
effect  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  myself  on  my  own  dignity, 
and  then  about  to  fall  due.  I  was  unwimng  to  let  it  be  protested, 
knd  the  Ambassador  of  France  at  Rome,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette, 
thought  proper  to  take  half  the  debt  upon  himself.  He  also  re- 
sign^ On  his  part  the  Emperor  thought  that  if  the  negotia- 
tions were  to  be  resumed,  it  must  be  by  some  other  person  who 
had  not,  like  myself,  by  two  years'  experience,  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  snccess  of  the  undertaking.  I  then  had  the  pain,  not  of 
losing  the  Emperor's  confidence  (his  letter  proves  the  contrary), 
but  of  withdrawing  from  his  Councils." 

M.  Billault,  Minister  without  portfolio,  replied  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  and  said :  — 

"  The  question  on  which  you  will  be  invited  to  vote  has  already 
been  so  much  discnssed  that  long  explanations  on  my  part  will  be 
useless.  What  is  of  importance  is  that  the  situation  should  be 
clearly  defined.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor  has  never  varied  a 
single  instant.  Two  objects  have  constantly  been  aimed  at — the 
independence  of  Italy  and  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See ; 
and  as  these  interests  are  in  opposition  the  Emperor  has  wished 
to  conciliate  them.  Doubtless  he  did  not  underrate  the  difficidties 
of  the  task,  but  nevertheless  he  held  on  unwearied.  In  accord 
with  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Coips,  he  has  firmly  and  resolutely 

C claimed  his  policy  of  conciliation.  Different  measures  have 
n  proposed ;  none  have  as  yet  succeeded ;  but  what  is  certain 
is  that  the  Emperor  is  determined  to  prosecute  his  object.  Let 
me  be  allowed  here  to  characterize  the  point  at  which  we  have 
arrived  by  pronouncing  a  phrase  often  used  in  this  debate.  The 
non  posaumus  that  we  found  at  Rome  we  now  find  at  Turin.  Well, 
then,  in  presence  of  the  political  non  possumtu  of  Turin,  as  well  as 
of  the  r^igious  n&n  possumus  of  Rome,  the  Emperor  has  said, 
'Between  those  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle  term  of  con- 
ciliation possible.  I  wish  to  find  it,  and  if  the  time  is  not  come 
to  make  it  prevail  I  will  wait.'     Such  is  the  simple  state  of  the 
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question.  Recent  incidents,  recent  personal  details,  are  of  little 
consequence.  If  the  Emperor  has  thought  that  his  policy  might 
be  better  promoted  by  another  Minisl«nal  combination,  that  is  no 
ground  for  throwing  a  doubt  on  the  loyalty,  devotion,  and  fidelity 
of  my  hon.  friend  the  late  Minister  of  foreign  Affairs.  Let  us 
only  Btudy  the  Emperor's  policy,  and  let  us  avoid  reviving  passions 
without  necessity.  What  the  Senate,  what  the  country,  desires  is 
to  cause  the  Emperor's  conciliatory  ideas  to  prevail." 

During  the  (Uscusaion  on  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  civil 
war  in  America,  the  Marquis  de  Boiasy,  who  makes  himself  con- 
spicuous by  bis  hatred  of  England,  thus  expressed  himself : — 

"  I  ask  the  Committee  whether  a  distinction  should  not  be  made 
between  the  two  great  maritime  Powers  who  refused  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  French  projects  of  mediation.  The  Com- 
mittee savB  that  these  projects  appeared  premature  to  the  two 
Powers  ;  but  I  could  have  wished  it  to  adhere  more  exactly  to  the 
truth  of  facts.  Bussia  did  not  bluntly  refuse ;  she  even  gave  to 
her  diplomatists  powers  which  might  have  been  associated  with 
our  own  at  a  later  period.  But  England  refused  bluntly.  Why  P 
From  a  twofold  sentiment,  resulting  from  her  egotism,  which  I 
admire.  First  of  all,  she  thought  that  it  was  not  to  her  interest 
to  associate  herself  with  the  Emperor  in  a  course  of  action  so  fine, 
BO  patriotic,  so  philanthropic.  Then  she  did  not  wish  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood  in  America.  Why,  again  P  Because  it  is  her 
intention  to  weaken  America,  which  has  been  so  often  formidable 
to  ber,  and  has  sometimes  inflicted  on  her  such  cruel  lessons. 
I  regret,  then,  that  the  two  situations  of  England  and  Russia 
should  luLve  been  confounded." 

The  Address  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  with  only  a  diasentient 
vote,  but,  strangely  enough,  that  was  the  vote  of  Prince  Napoleon. 
The  nombera  were,  for  the  Address,  131 ;  against  it,  I. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  President,  Count  de  Momy,  read 
in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  the  Address,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Committee ; 
and  it,  like  the  Address  of  the  Senate,  was  almost  an  echo  of  the 
speech  from  the  Throne.  The  debate  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and  lasted  for  several  days.  In  the  course  of  it  M. 
Eolb-Bemard  eulogized  the  policy  of  France  in  China,  Cochin- 
ChinEi,  and  Japan.  He  then  touched  upon  the  Eastern  question, 
and  said  that  England  was  too  powerful  at  Constantinople,  and 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  stalas  quo  in  Turkey  from  purely 
selfish  motives.  He  said  that  England  alone  sympathized  with 
the  Druses  after  the  massacres  of  the  Lebanon,  and  con- 
tinued:— 

"  England  wishes  to  make  the  onerous  gift  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Greece  in  qfder  to  ensure  to  herself  dominion  over 
the  Hellenic  Peninsula.  England  remains  the  ally  of  the  Saltan ; 
■he  places  herself  as  the  shield  of  Turkey,  and  thus  strengthens 
her  position.  England  has  occupied  Perim,  and  covets  Lemnos 
and  the  Dardanelles."  ^ 

Dcinz.Sp,.  Google 
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With  reference  to  the  question  of  Italy,  the  Addreee  waa  thns 
worded : — 

"  Tour  Majesty  has  supported  the  Italians  without  making  any 
concession  to  the  revolution.  You  have  not  ceased  to  protect  the 
independence  of  the  Holy  Father  while  continuing  to  offer  him 
respectful  advice.  Persevere,  Sire,  in  this  policy,  which  haa  al- 
ready produced  a  happy  pacification  of  the  public  mind,  responding 
to  the  feelings  of  liberal  and  Catholic  France." 

M.  Billault,  in  answer  to  a  speech  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  Opposition,  said,  that  it  was  easy  to  prove 
that  the  Italian  policy  of  France  was  neither  powerless  nor 
equivocal.  It  was  requisite  that  the  interest  of  France  should 
be  the  first  matter  of  consideration,  and  not  the  Italian  or  the 
Catholic  interest.  These  interesta  should  be  protected  by  France. 
She  could  never  Bu£Fer  the  Pope  to  be  a  slave.  France  also 
desires  to  protect  religious  interests  as  a  social  right.  Tfae  in- 
terest of  France  requires  tranquillity  upon  her  frontiers,  and  if  she 
only  consulted  her  advantage  she  would  prefer  a  federation  of 
Italian  States ;  hut  France  had  raised  no  opposition  to  the  unity 
of  Italy.  M.  Billault  next  inquired  whether  Home  was  necessary 
to  Italy.  He  said  that  to  France  Rome  represented  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Holy  See.  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy  is  of 
secondary  interest  to  France.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
France  had  never  promised  Rome  to  the  Italians,  citing  documen- 
tary evidence,  and  stating  that  the  course  of  policy  pursued  waa 
always  the  same.  Recalling  what  France  had  done  for  Italy,  he 
said  that  the  political  and  religious  interests  of  France  are  op- 
posed to  the  abandonment  of  Rome.  Until,  therefore,  a  liberal 
and  politic  combination  was  discovered,  France  could  not  sacrifice 
herself  to  a  single  pretension.  Alluding  to  the  position  of  England 
on  the  Italian  question,  M.  Billault  recalled  the  uncertain  attitude 
taken  up  by  that  Power  in  the  beginning,  and  said  that  England 
at  a  later  period  stronely  recommended  Italy  to  keep  away  from 
Venice.  In  1860  En^and  made  propositions,  by  accepting  which 
the  French  would  have  left  Rome,  and  Austria  would  have  re- 
mained mistress  of  Italy.  Were  the  French  to  leave  Rome,  the 
Pope  would  be  enabled  to  ask  assistance  of  Austria,  and  France, 
having  guarded  Rome  herself,  would  be  unable  to  ofiFer  any  oppo- 
sition. M',  Billault  said  be  did  not  believe  that  Piedmont  would 
then  be  able  to  resist  alone,  and  concluded  thus : — 

"  Italy  has  before  her  two  different  courses.  She  can  make  an 
appeal  to  revolution,  or  lean  upon  France  while  completing  her 
organization.  The  Emperor  will  continue  to  labour  at  reconciling 
Italy  and  the  Pope.  He  will  bring  to  the  task  the  greater  per- 
severance, the  more  the  passive  resistance  he  has  to  encounter, 
convinced  that  in  that  direction  lies  the  interest  of  Italy  and  the 
interest  of  the  Pope,  assured  that  to  that  end  are  directed  the  desires 
of  the  Catholic  world,  and,  above  all,  the  prayers  of  France." 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  the  Poliafa 
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Insurrectioa,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  subsequent 
pages,  Prince  Napoleon  made  a  long  speech,  of  which  tha  following 
are  the  moat  important  passages: — 

"I  maintain  that  the  livelr  expression  ofpopnlar  feeling  in 
France  in  favour  of  Poland  is  inconteBtoble.  Every  one  will  admit 
it,  eyen  my  adversaries,  as  well  as  those  who  are  indifferent,  as  well 
as  those  who  share  my  opinions.  But  I  ao  further,  and  1  say,  let 
us  carefully  examine  the  public  feeling  wnich  urges  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  Poland.  I  admire  that  feeling  which  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  heart  of  the  French  people  when  a  great  cause  is 
before  it ;  it  is  similar  to  that  one  which  raised  Pnnco  ,Loais  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Bepublio,  and  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Empire. 
Do  not  deceive  yourselves ;  you  called  that  feeling,  and  not  reason- 
ing. But  it  is  owing  to  that  feeling  that  he  is  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Doubtleae,  a  statesman  should  not  be  completely  carried 
away  by  it ;  he  should  simply  derive  his  inspirations  from  it,  then 
moderate  them  and  make  them  practicable.  To  vote  the  order  of 
the  day,  not  according  to  the  explanations  given  by  the  Com- 
mtttee,  and  the  more  .conclusive  ones  that  will  be  given  by  the 
Minister  without  a  portfolio,  but  according  to  the  common  sense 
of  public  opinion,  would  be  to  vote  against  Poland,  a^inst  that 
sentiment  which  raised  Napoleon  III.  to  power,  (ifurmurs.) 
This  ia  my  view ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  explain  his  own  ideas." 

A  Senator. — This  is  a  personal  explanation. 

Prince  Napoleon.— Certainly.  Although  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  unanimity  in  the  Senate,  there  are  some  few  of  my  colleagues 
who  approve  my  words.  I  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  will  do  what  it  can  and  ought  to  do,  but  I  maintain  the 
opinion  that  to  vote  the  order  of  the  day  would  be  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  its  sentiments.  If  you  hearken  to  the  advice  which  it 
appears  to  me  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  day,  it  would  be  a 
great  evil ;  for,  if  you  do  not  resolve  the  Polish  question,  it  will 
rise  again  like  a  spectre  firom  year  to  year.  There  is  no  antidote 
for  such  crimes.  No,  as  long  as  reparation  has  not  been  made,  the 
danger  of  Poland  will  exist.  Is  it  good  poliir  to  advise  the 
Government  to  postpone  action  continually  ?  When  were  circum- 
stances more  favourable  than  at  present  P  The  Emperor  is  in  the 
full  vigonr  of  his  age  and  intellect ;  his  prestige  abroad  is  great ;  it 
emanates  &om  the  campaigns  in  the  Cnmea  and  in  Italy.  At  home 
the  Government  is  strong.  The  Emperor  may  have  some  enemies, 
hut  nothing  to  alarm  him.  This  is,  then,  the  proper  moment  to 
take  in  band  this  great  cause  of  Poland  and  do  something. 

A  Senator. — It  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor. 

Prince  Napoleon. — Yes;  but  in  referring  the  petition  to  the 
Ministers  to  prove  our  confidence,  and  to  give  advice  to  the  Em- 
peror, which  would  be  wrongly  interpreted  if  you  voted  the  order 
of  the  day — 

Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers.- If  advice  waa  given  him,  he 
would  not  follow  it.  /^         i     ■ 

o  2  Da,,z.ao,C,OOglc 
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Prince  Napoleon. — I  agree  -with  Marshal  Baraguay  d'HilUers. 
Why,  then,  give  advice  that  would  not  be  followedP  But  I  now 
come  to  the  great  reproach,  to  the  great  difficulty,  to  the  great 
objection  ivhiclt  I  may  nave  to  encounter  even  from  those  honour- 
able colleagues  who  approve  me.  "  But,"  they  will  say, "  this  means 
var  I  This  is  what  you  wish  the  Government  to  adopt."  Gentle- 
men, to  this  I  reply,  "  It  is  not  war,  but  it  is  not  peace." 
Yarious  Senators. — What  is  it,  then  ? 

Prince  Napoleon. — My  idea  is  to  take  the  Polish  cause  in 
hand,  to  defend  it  as  best  you  can,  with  full  confidence  in  your- 
selves, feeling  certain  that  it  will  be  in  very  good  hands,  and  not 
ftrsaking  it.  And  this  I  do  not  know — whether  it  ought  to  be 
peace  or  war. 

In  conclusion.  Prince  Napoleon  said : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  see  every  one  of  us  fulfil  his 
duties,  and  my  wish  is  this : — I  should  like  to  see  the  Polish  insur- 
rection last ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  encouraged,  because  it  is  just ; 
that  the  Emperor  should  act  as  he  thinks  best  for  the  interests  of 
France  in  this  great  cause,  supported  by  public  opinion,  whidi 
cannot  fail  him  ;  that  the  Senate  uiould  uot  give  him  advice  which 
might  be  wrongly  interpieted.  Then  destiny  would  be  fulfilled; 
satisfied  with  his  conscience  every  man  would  have  done  his  duty, 
and  I  should  then  have  full  confidence  in  the  success  of  a  cause 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Emperor." 
In  re[dy,  M.  fiillault  said : — 

"Gentlemen  Senators,— I  was  convinced  beforehand  of  the  in- 
conveniences,— I  may  almost  say,  the  dangers  of  the  discussion 
which  has  occupied  you  during  the  last  two  days.  Every  impru- 
dent word  uttered  may  add  to  the  floods  of  blow!  in  Poland,  every 
unmeasured  word  may  create  insurmountable  difficulties  to  diplo- 
macy. To-day's  sitting  has  placed  matters  in  such  a  position 
that  it  is  indispensable  for  the  Government  to  express  itself  calmly, 
quietly,  without  prejudice,  in  the  interests  of  all  to  replace  the 
discussion  on  its  real  basis.  I,  therefore,  ask  the  Senate  to  allow 
me  to  give  to-morrow  full  explanations  to  efface,  if  possible,  aU 
that  is  lamentable — baneful  to  our  real  political  interests  in  the 
imprudent  words  which  have  been  uttered,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  order  of  the  day  proposed  to  you  by  the  Committee  is  at 
the  same  time  in  harmony  with  our  sympathies  and  yours  for 
Poland,  aa  well  as  with  the  confidence  which  you  place  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Emperor  and  with  the  real  interests  of  France, 
which  ought  to  prevail  above  every  thing  else." 
The  discussion  was  then  adjourned. 

Next  day,  M.  Billault  expressed  his  regret  that  words  had  been 
spoken  likely  to  compromise  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  rendering 
more  difficult  the  course  of  the  Government.     He  said : — 

"  The  Bj^mpathies  of  France  for  Poland  are  not  new,  and  are 
founded  upon  glorious  recollections,  and  the  sentiments  inspired  by 
the  sufferings  of  a  heroic  people  which  have  lasted  nearly  a  century. 
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....  The  PoUbIi  question  is  not  forgotten,  but  a  fresh  insorrection 
can  only  bring  iresh  misfortunes,  and  it  is  neither  good,  useful, 
nor  humane  to  encourage  it.  The  French  Government  persists 
in  this  language." 

M.  Billault  recalled  to  mind  that  the  policy  followed  by  pre- 
ceding GoTemmente  consisted  in  many  words  and  little  actions — 
"a  policy  dangerous  for  Poland,  irritating  for  Sovereigns,  and 
without  result  for  any  body."  It  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  mistrust 
popular  impulses,  and  observed  that  aspirations  for  liberty  were 
manifesting  themselves  every  where,  and  made  the  Powers  more 
accessible  to  the  voice  which  has  been  raised  in  favour  of  Poland. 
"  For  this  reason,"  he  continued,  "  Russia  has  replied  to  the  com- 
mujiications  of  France  by  benevolent  words,  promising  concessioa 
and  amnesty.  The  old  distrust  of  Europe  towards  France  exists 
no  longer.  The  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Emperor  has  de- 
stroy^ it  for  ever.  Foreign  Powers  understand  that  this  pacific 
and  liberal  policy  responds  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all 
parties.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  destiny  of  Poland  must 
be  settled  by  a  Congress,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  voice  of 
France  would  be  listened  to." 

H.  Billault  mentioned  the  precedents  of  the  Senate  on  similar 
occasions,  and  asked  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  adopted.  He 
remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  after  the  speech  which  tne  Senate 
heard  yesterday  it  could  not  hesitate  between  referring  the  peti- 
tions to  the  Ministry  Cor  Foreign  Affairs,  accompanied  bv  its 
reasons  for  so  doing,  a  course  which,  perham,  implied  the  nsk  of 
war,  and  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  thereby  expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Emperor. 

liuch  cheering  followed  the  conclusion  of  M,  Billault's  speech, 
and  the  Senate  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day  by  109  against  17 
votee. 

The  speech  of  M.  Billault  so  pleased  the  Emperor,  that  he 
addressed  to  his  Minister  the  following  flattering  letter,  dated 
March  2l8t  :— 

"My  dear  M.  Billault, — I  have  just  read  your  speech,  and,  as 
ever,  have  been  happy  to  find  in  you  so  faithful  and  so  eloquent  an 
interpreter  of  my  pohcy, 

"You  have  been  able  to  reconcile  the  expression  of  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  cause  dear  to  France  with  the  regard  due  to  Foreign 
Sovereigns  and  Governments.  Your  words  were  on  all  points  in 
accordance  with  my  meaning.  I  reject  any  other  interpretation 
of  iny  sentiments. 

"I beg  you  to  believe  in  my  sincere  friendship. 

"  Napoleon." 

Early  in  the  Session  a  book  was  distributed  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Chambers  which  contained  diplomatic  documents 
snd  an  exposition  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.     We 
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select  tbosfi  portions  which  relate  to  the  qaeetione  of  Greece  and 
the  United  St&tee,  as  being  of  chief  interest  at  the  present  time. 

"  Orwcc— The  treaties  which  established  the  independence  of 
Greece  having  placed  her  under  the  guarantees  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  we  had  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Cabineta 
of  Zjondon  and  St,  Petersburg  on  the  questions  to  which  the  choice 
of  a  new  Sovereign  might  give  rise.  The  great  Powers,  accom- 
plishing disinterestedly  a  work  undertaken  with  the  most  generous 
inspirations,  had  renounced  all  attempts  at  exclusive  advantage ; 
they  had  notably  stipulated  that  the  prince  wh(»Q  by  virtue  of  an 
official  delegation  they  were  charged  to  place  on  the  throne  of 
Greece  could  not  be  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  their 
reigning  families.  The  Government  of  His  Majesty  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  conform  entirely  to  that  rule  of  conduct,  and  we  rejected 
beforehand  all  idea  of  a  French  candidature.  The  Cabinets  of 
London  and  St.  Petersburg  evinced  similar  dispositions.  The  three 
Courts  were  therefore  agreed  to  notify  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Athens  that  they  considered  the  protocol  of  the  London 
Conference  applicable  to  the  electioQ  of  the  new  Sovereign.  But 
the  Cabinet  of  London,  before  disavowing  officially  the  candida- 
ture of  Prince  Alfred,  was  desirous  that  Russia  should  equally 
disavow  that  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  ;  and  that  Power  having 
delayed  to  give  the  explanations  which  were  asked  for,  theEngli^ 
Government  announced  its  intention  of  considering  itself  as  per- 
aonally  liberated  from  its  engagements.  The  candidature  of  Pnnoe 
Alfred  assumed  from  that  moment  a  new  character.  The  Em- 
peror's Government  thought  it  was  due  to  the  friendship  which 
united  it  to  the  Engli^  nation  to  explain  with  an  entire  frankness 
the  views  which  we  were  taking  of  the  possibility  of  an  English 
dynasty  in  Greece.  The  danger  which  the  acts  of  the  London 
Conference  were  intended  to  prevent  would  inevitably  have  faeen 
realized.  We  should  have  seen  influ^ices  in  the  East  displaced ; 
European  order  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  important  guarantees ; 
and  our  interests  would  have  imposed  on  us  the  necessity  of  making 
reserves,  and  to  study,  if  necessary,  the  methods  of  preserving  the 

gmeral  equilibrium.  We  did  not  dissemble  that  necessity  to  the 
ovemment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  The  London  Cabinet 
having  replied  that  it  was  ready  to  refuse  the  crown  for  Prince 
AliVed  if  Russia  consented  to  consider  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg 
as  included  in  the  exclusions  foreseen  by  the  protocol  of  1830,  we 
employed  all  our  efforts  to  facilitate  an  understanding  on  that  basis. 
The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  deferred  to  the  wish  expressed. 
Two  notes  were  in  consequence  exchanged  between  England  and 
Russia  to  stipulate  for  a  reciprocal  renunciation  in  case  of  the 
election  of  Prince  Alfred  or  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  The 
Government  of  His  Majesty  has  itself  adhered  to  that  resolution, 
which  has  been  communicated  to  Greece  by  a  declaration  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  three  Courts.  The  Cabinets  agreed  idso  to 
consult  together  about  the  designation  of  a  Prince  who  might  he 
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reoomtuended  to  tlie  suf&i^ee  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time 
the  Qoremment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  adopted  an  important 
determination  ;  it  declared  its  intention  of  giving  up  the  protec* 
torate  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  favour  of  Greece,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Powers  which  siciied  the  treaties  of  Vienna  should  give 
their  assent,  and  that  the  Hellenic  Government,  in  conformity 
with  the  assurances  it  had  spontaneously  given, -should  engage  to 
preserve  monarchical  institutions,  and  to  respect  territorial  circum- 
scription. 

"  Tlie   United  States. — The  year  just  ended  has  unfortunately 
produced  no  solution  of  the  crisis  through  which  the  United  States 
ore  paaeing.     The  struggle  is  carried  on  with  alternations  of  suc- 
cesses and  reverses  which  threaten  to  he  eternal.     At  the  same 
time,  the  Bufferings  imposed  on  other  countries  hy  the  blocking  up 
of  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world  are  being 
multiplied  and  aggravated.     As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  dis- 
tress felt  by  our  cotton  industry  is  well  known.     The  Emperor's 
Government,  therefore,  watched  with   increasing   solicitude  the 
course  of  the  events  which  had  already  attracted  its  serious  atten- 
tion during  the  past  year.     It  was  eapccially  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  neutrality  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing it«  own  countrymen,  which  everyday  became  more  imperative. 
It  has  not  neglected  any  one  of  the  opportunities  which  authorized 
it  to  exploin  its  opinions  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  dangers 
and  dimculties  of  the  situation ;  but,  while  speaking  with  all  sin- 
cerity, it  was  careful  to  give  its  observations  the  most  friendly 
form,  and  it  is  h^py  to  say  that  full  justice  has  been  done  to  ita 
seotiments  at  Washington.     After  having,  till  quite  recently,  con- 
fined ita  communications  with  the  Federal  Government  to  a  kind 
of  confidential  exchange  of  ideas,  circumstances  induced  it  to  believe 
that  the  moment  was  come  to  try  a  more  decided  step.     It  thought 
that  aft«r  two  years  of  so  disastrous  a  struggle,  the  season  when 
military  operations  are  of  necessity  suspended  could  not  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  some  effort  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  peace  and 
compromise.     The  Emperor's  Govemmont  was  desirous  not  to  act 
alone.     It  therefore  proposed  to  the  Russian  and  English  Govem- 
menta  to  join  it,  so  that  they  might  together  bring   about  an 
armistice  of  six  months  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Confederates  of  the  South.    The  answer  of  the  two  Courts  is  already 
known.     While   declaring  that   they  shared  the   feelings  which 
led  OS  to  make  the  proposal,  they  declined  coming  to  the  under- 
standing suggested.  We  certainly  regretted  this  determination ;  but 
we  were  conscious  of  having  obeyed  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
sound  policy.     We  are  convinced  that  our  proposal,  presented  col- 
lectively, might  have  contributed  to  prevent  useless  bloodshed,  and 
to  hasten  the  moment  of  reconciliation,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
of  course  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  free  choice  of  the  belligerents. 
There  is  evidently  no  sufficient  ground  for  us  to  resume  alone  the 
initiative  of  a  project  which,  as  we  thought  from  the  first,  ought  to 
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be  undertaken  with  the  concurrence  of  our  allies ;  but  we  have 
taken  care  to  let  it  be  known  at  Washington  that  we  were  quite 
ready,  if  it  should  be  desired,  to  facilitate,  either  alone  or  collec- 
tively, in  any  form  that  might  be  indicated,  the  work  of  peace  in 
which  we  had  wished  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  join  us. ' 

When  the  period  for  the  duration  of  the  existing  French 
Chambers  came  to  an  end,  great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
Opposition  to  get  their  candidates  returned.  The  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  no  less  active,  and  as  a  curious  specimrai  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  showed  the  interest  it  took  in  the  forth- 
coming elections,  and  its  nense  of  the  importance  of  the  contest, 
we  give  >n  extento  tbe  following  letter,  addressed  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Persigny,  to  M.  West,  who  a  few  years  ago 
was  Prefect  of  Toulouse,  but  from  some  unexplained  reason  waa 
dismissed  from  his  post : — 

"  CaUiwt  of  tbe  Hiniiter,  Pari*,  AyfH  S. 

"  My  dear  M.  West, — You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  for  a  long 
time  waiting  impatiently  for  an  opportunity  to  recall  you  to  a 
great  prefecture.  You  are  likewise  aware  that  the  Emperor,  who 
knows  perfectly  that  your  removal  from  Toulouse  was  occasioned 
by  a  misunderstanding,  is  quite  disposed  to  proSt  by  the  first 
opportunity  to  recall  you  to  an  important  post.  And  nevertheless, 
on  the  eve  of  realizing  our  just  hopes,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  sacrifice 
from  you,  and  to  make  an  am)eal  to  your  devotedness.  You  know 
the  reasons  which  force  the  Government  to  combat  M.  Keller.  If 
M.  Keller  were  merely  a  religious  man,  ardently  devoted  to  the 
Pope,  whatever  were  nia  votes  in  the  Chamber,  the  Government 
would  not  hesitate  to  accept  bim,  as  it  did  M.  X.  and  M.  Y.,  who 
voted  like  bim.  But  M.  Keller  ^es  not  confine  himself  to  desiring 
the  triumph  of  religion,  he  desires  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Prince  who  is  the  firmest  support  of  religion.  At  the 
instigation  of  parties  who  are  enemies  of  the  Empire,  or  pushed  on 
by  dangerous  passions  for  the  cause  which  he  defends,  he  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  one  of  those  infatuated  men  who,  by  endeavouring  to 
place  the  Pope  and  the  Empire  in  opposition,  are  in  reality  the 
enemies  of  religion  and  of  their  country,  and  ought  to  meet  the 
reprobation  of  all  rational  men.  I  must,  therefore,  appeal  to  your 
devotedness.  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  to  present 
yourself  in  your  district  as  a  candidate  of  the  (Government  against 
M.  Keller.  Yoor  capacity,  your  talent,  your  acquirements  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  of  your  fellow- 
citizens.  The  confidence  yon  grant  the  Emperor's  Government 
will  give  you  the  means  of  usefully  serving  your  fine  country  of 
Alsace ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  should  be  happy  to  learn  that  you 
united  the  sufi'rages  of  your  fellow-citizens  with  the  testimony 
which  the  Government  never  ceases  to  give  to  your  devotedness 
and  to  your  services.  Accept,  my  dear  M.  West,  the  assurance  of 
my  sentiments  of  esteem  and  friendship. 

"  De  Persiqnt." 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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The  electoral  district  of  Belfort,  in  the  department  of  the  Haut 
Rhin,  was  that  for  which  M.  West  was  thus  invited  to  stand,  end 
the  Prefect  there  placarded  a  proclamation  in  every  commune,  in 
which  he  said : — 

"  M.  Eeller,  the  late  deputy,  unmindful  of  all  the  Emperor  has 
accomplished  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  of  its  ministers,  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  exaggeration  of  his  religions 
opinions  to  manifestations  which  many  of  us  have  rejected.  You 
have  in  general  expressed  an  opinion  that  such  exaggeration  is 
rather  calculated  to  injure  religion  than  to  serve  it.  But  M.  Seller, 
placing  the  Roman  States  before  France,  and  the  Pope,  a  temporal 
Sovereign,  before  the  Sovereign  of  France,  before  the  Emperor,  has 
not  feared  to  attack  the  Emperor's  person,  and  to  manifest  his  pre- 
ference for  language  as  ofEensive  to  the  chief  of  the  State  as  for 
public  opinion  ana  the  honour  of  France.  In  fine,  persisting  in 
nifl  excluaivo  ideas,  you  have  seen  him  by  his  last  votes  arrive  at  a 
^stematio  opposition.  You  have  given  too  many  pledges  of  your 
devotedness  to  the  Imperial  dynasty,  of  your  afiectioa  and  devoted- 
nees  to  the  Emperoc,  not  to  remove  a  deputy  who  so  little  agrees 
with  your  opinions.  The  Government  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
continue  to  support  the  candidature  of  M.  Keller ;  it  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  oppose  him  as  a  candidate  hostile  to  the  Empire  and 
to  the  Emperor." 

But  theMinister  of  the  Interior  went  still  further.  He  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  prefects  throughout  France,  in  which  he  called 
upon  them  to  act  energetically  and  do  their  best  to  secure  the 
return  of  Qovemment  candidates.  After  saying  that  "the  play 
of  parties"  might  do  very  well  for  England,  he  proceeded : — 

"  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  which,  after  so  many  convulsions, 
has  been  seriously  constituted  only  for  the  last  ten  years,  this 
regular  play  of  parties,  which  among  our  neighbours  has  such  a 
happy  effect  on  public  liberty,  could  be  repeated  but  by  prolonging 
revolution  and  endangering  liberty;  for  among  us  there  are  par- 
tiea  which  as  yet  are  nothing  but  factions.  Formed  of  the  remains 
(or  rubbish,  drflm)  of  fallen  Govemments,  and  though  weakened 
each  day  by  time,  which  alone  can  make  them  disappear,  they  aim 
at  penetrating  the  heart  of  our  institutions  only  to  vitiate  the  prin- 
ciple of  them ;  and  they  invoke  the  name  of  Liberty  only  to  turn 
it  against  the  State.  In  presence  of  a  coalition  of  hostilities,  of 
rancour,  and  of  spite  opposed  to  the  great  deeds  of  the  Empire, 

your  duty,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  is  naturally   traced,    &c The 

Bufirage  is  free ;  but,  in  order  that  the  good  faith  of  the  populations 
may  not  be  deluded  by  cleverness  of  language  or  eqmvocal  pro- 
fessions of  faith,  designate  loudly,  as  in  the  preceding  elections,  the 
candidatee  who  inspire  the  Qovemment  with  most  confidence.  Let 
the  populations  know  who  are  the  friends  or  the  adversaries,  more 
or  lees  disguised,  of  the  Empire,  and  let  them  decide  in  full  liberty, 
bat  with  complete  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  case." 
Thia  interference  naturelly  gave  great  ofience,  as  it  was  beyond 
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all  doubt  meant  as  an  intimidatioa  from  the  highest  qoarter,  aad  it 
is  well  known  that  the  preeaure  which  a  prefect  can  exercise  at  an 
election  in  France  is  of  the  most  effectiTe  kind.  He  is  the  dis- 
penser of  Ministerial  patrona&;e  in  his  department,  and  can  bribe 
on  the  lai^eat  scale  by  holding  out  inducements  of  place  and 
favour  to  those  who  vote  for  the  candidate  he  supporte. 

M.  Thiers,  who  since  the  revolution  which  placed  the  Emperor 
on  the  throne  had  lived  in  retirement  and  taken  no  part  in  public 
aSaire,  now  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  electoral 
divisions  of  Paris,  and  he  was  opposed  by  M.  Devinck,  who  had 
openly  and  avowedly  the  support  of  the  Government.  With 
reference  to  this  contest,  on  which  perhaps  more  than  on  any  other, 
at  the  time,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  fixed,  M.  de  Feraigny 
addressed  a  letter,  on  the  21st  of  May,  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seme, 
in  which  he  said  : — 

"  If  M.  Thiers,  paying  homage  to  the  grandeur  of  the  new 
Empire,  had  presented  himself  to  universal  sufirage  as  the  friead 
of  our  institutions,  the  Groveniment  would  have  welcomed  with 
ajrmpathy  his  return  to  public  life ;  but  from  t^e  moment  that  he 
has  consented,  at  a  meeting  of  the  old  parties  solely  composed  of 
declared  enemies  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Empire,  to  make 
himself  their  champion,  he  has  himself  rendered  impossible  the 
welcome  which  the  Government  might  have  been  disposed  to  give 
to  the  illustrious  historian  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire. 

"  Whether  M.  Thiers  presents  himself  to  universal  sufirage  with 
or  without  repugnance — whether  he  consents  or  not  to  explain  his 
attitude,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  possible.  He  henceforth 
remains  one  of  the  representatives  of  a  regime  which  France  has 
condemned,  and  it  is  in  that  quality  that  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  oppose  him. 

"  M.  Thiers  is  too  honest  a  man  for  any  one  to  be  able  to  accuse 
him  of  taking  an  oath  which  he  docs  not  intend  to  keep.  What 
M.  Thiers,  however,  desires  is  the  re-establishment  of  a  regime 
which  has  been  fatal  to  France  and  to  himself— and  of  a  reginte 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  few,  and  disastrous  for  the  welfare  of 
all — which  removes  authority  from  its  natural  basis  to  throw  it  aa 
food  for  the  passions  of  the  tribune— which  replaces  the  fruitful 
movement  of  action  by  the  sterile  agitation  of  harangues— which 
for  eighteen  years  produced  only  impuissance  at  home  and  weak- 
ness abroad — and  which,  having  commenced  in  street  disturbance, 
continued  amid  the  noise  of  such  diaturbance,  and  ended  in 
insurrection. 

"  No,  Monsieur  le  Pr^fet,  in  face  of  aggrandized  France,  of  that 
France  which  has  never  become  so  prosperous  and  so  glorious  aa 
since  M.  Thiers  and  his  party  have  ceased  to  be  in  power ;  in  the 
bosom  of  this  great  city,  now  the  most  tranquil,  the  most  wealthy, 
and  the  most  beautiful  in  the  universe ;  no,  universal  suffrage  will 
not  oppose  to  the  Government  which  has  extricated  the  country 
from  an  abyss,  those  who  had  allowed  it  to  fall  there." 

Google 
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We  will  give  extracts  from  tiie  addresses  of  two  or  three  of  ^ 
Opposition  candidates,  to  show  the  kind  of  professioDB  they  made 
and  the  line  of  argument  they  odtrnted. 

In  his  address  to  the  electors  of  the  6ii8t  district  of  the  Voeges, 
M.  Bnffet,  in  former  times  Minister  of  Commerce,  said, — 

"  If  any  body  dare  to  attribute  to  me  any  mental  reaerration 
whatever  on  the  oath  which  I  have  taken  of  obedience  to  the 
constitution  and  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  I  shall  give  the  most 
positive  contradiction  to  such  odious  insinuations  against  a  man 
who  has  never  given  to  any  one  the  right  to  call  in  question  the 
sincerity  of  his  words." 

M.  Andrea  de  Eerdnil  was  the  Opposition  candidate  in  the 
Ule-et-Vilain,  and  he  declared  his  principles  to  be: — 

"  Individual  liberty,  liberty  of  meeting,  liberty  of  education, 
liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  in  the  elections— all  these  liberties 
depeud  one  upon  the  other.  Since  1789  not  one  of  them  has 
perished  without  all  the  others  having  gone  with  it.  The  surest 
aid  to  liberty  is  peace.  Let  the  sword  of  France,  rich  enough  in 
glory,  be  never  drawn  bnt  in  a  just  and  necessary  war.  Let  good 
policy  give  us  durable  alliances,  and  enable  us  to  reduce  our 
enormous  army.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done ;  that  word  is 
decentralization. ' ' 

In  a  letter  to  an  elector  of  the  Cdtes  du  Nord,  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  said, — 

"  France,  as  was  stated  in  the  Address  of  the  Legislative  Body 
in  1852,  is  Catholic  and  liberal.  I,  too,  am  Catholic  and  liberal. 
I  believe  I  was  the  first  among  us  to  profess  the  necessary  alliance 
between  religion  and  liberty ;  and  that  alliance  I  have  advocated 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  have  nothing  to  change  in  the 
-Tuciples  which  gmded  me  from  1830  to  1853.     Now,  as  then, 

desire  political  liberty  as  the  only  real  security  for  civil  and 
religious  liberties  ;  the  liberty  of  charity  as  well  as  that  of  public 
instruction ;  and  of  private  property  as  of  public  honesty.  I  desire 
the  Government  respected,  but  controlled;  the  emancipation  of 
the  departments  and  of  municipalities ;  the  free  development  of 
tbe  moral,  intellectnal,  and  industrial  life  of  the  country,  crushed, 
as  it  is,  under  the  yoke  of  bureaucracy.  I  do  not  desire  admi- 
nistrative despotism,  which  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  destroys, 
now  the  Association  Bretonne,  aud  now  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul ;  and  which  even  goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  most 
honest  men  of  Paris  from  giving  public  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  distressed  cotton  operatives.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  our  finances 
endangered,  our  taxes  progressively  augmented,  our  resources 
absorbed  by  the  capital,  or  in  costly  and  sterile  expeditions.  Far 
from  desiring  fresn  troubles,  there  is  not  a  single  article  of  this 
programme  which  is  not  indispensable  to  the  security  or  to  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  country— not  one  which  offers  the  slightest 
danger  to  a  government  really  worthy  of  directing  the  destinies  of 
France.     You  perceive,  sir,  that  I  give  beforehand  tbe  explanation 
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which  may  be  detnaaded  of  me,  in  case  the  iDd^>eDdent  electors 
irho  have  thought  of  me  as  a  candidate  should  persevere  in  their 
project." 

During  the  political  contests  that  were  goins  oa  tbtooghout 
France,  various  applications  were  made  by  different  electors  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  asking  their  advice  as  to  how  they 
ought  tx>  vote,  or  whether  they  ought  to  abstain  from  voting 
altogether.  In  consequence  of  this  a  collective  letter  was  put 
lished  by  seven  of  the  prelates,  which  drew  down  upon  them  s 
sharp  Ministerial  reproof.  The  document  was  signed  bv  the 
Archbishops  of  Cambrai,  'fours,  and  Eennes,  and  by  the  Bishops 
of  Metz,  Nantes,  Orleans,  and  Chartres,  and  the  conclusion  of  it 
was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  It  is  time  to  take  higher  ground,  and  to  tell  the  real  meaning 
of  the  situation.  The  elections  are  not  a  mere  pastime.  Perhaps 
all  depends  on  the  new  I^egislative  Assembly.  This  Assembly 
will  hold  in  its  hands,  so  far  as  great  things  are  in  the  hands  of 
men,  the  honour  of  France,  the  independence  of  the  Church,  the 
peace  of  Europe,  the  fate  of  liberty  ia  our  country,  the  fate  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  world.  This  is  why  all  unit«  in  calling  yon  to  the 
ballot.  The  Qovemment  tells  you,  '  I  desire  to  do  good ;  I  desire 
it  sincerely ;  but  if  I  am  not  well  informed,  coimselled,  and  con- 
trolled, France  may  be  exposed  to  danger  in  her  interests,  her 
finances,  and  her  policy,  which  I  alone  cannot  conjure.'  The 
country  tella  you,  '  I  want  laws,  institutions,  reforms,  in  order  to 
be  prosperous  and  progreasiTe.  Give  me  wise  legislators,  men 
who  are  upright,  firm,  conscientious,  honest,  and  devoted  to  the 
public  weal.'  Religion  tella  you,  'I  am  with  society  passing 
through  difficult  times,  and  I  have  need  of  courageous  defenders. 


When  you  are  thus  called  upon  you  cannot  remain  indifferent, 
nor  allow  this  great  assembly  to  be  composed  without  you — of 
those  passionate  elements  which  yon  well  know,  and  which  never 
abdicate  or  desert.  No  ;  you  cannot  do  so.  If  you  do  not  vote, 
you  shall  not  escape  the  most  formidable  of  responsibilities ;  and, 
more  still,  you  must  renounce  the  hope  of  maintaining  in  your 
country  any  authority — you  who  refuse  to  exercise  your  hi^est 
and  moat  legitimate  rights.  You  wished  to  have  our  advice ;  we 
give  it  to  you  in  all  its  simplicity  and  truth.  Assuredly  we  have 
no  right  to  impose  it,  but  neither  have  we  any  motive  for  concealing 
it  from  you." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  M.  Rouland,  thereupon  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  these  prelates  the  following  letter : — 

"  Monseigneur, — You  nave  just  published  in  the  journals,  in  con- 
cert with  several  of  your  venerable  colleagues,  a  document  entitled, 
*  Reply  of  several  Bishops  to  the  Consultations  addressed  to  them 
relative  to  the  approaching  Elections.'  I  do  not  intend  to  examine 
the  groundwork  of  that  document  I  should  find  too  much  to 
afflict  me  at  seeing  French  bishops,  while  pretending  to  teach  the 
country  its  electoral  duties,  affect  not  to  name  the  Emperor,  not  to 
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apeak  of  what  is  due  to  tbe  Sovereign  elected  by  the  nation,  and 
not  to  recognize  other  fidelities  than  those  which  turn  towards  the 
post.  Allow  me,  therefore,  Monseigneur,  to  conBne  rnvself  solely 
to  the  external  character  of  the  document  in  which  you  nave  taken 
part,  and  to  point  out  to  your  Eminence  how  contraiy  it  is  to  the 
oblieationa  of  the  episcopacy.  You  are  each  of  you,  MonBeigneur, 
the  head  of  a  diocese,  the  limits  of  which  are  fixed  by  civil  and 
canonical  laws.  The  bishop  gives  advice  within  the  extent  of 
his  ecclesiastical  iurisdictioii  to  the  faithful  who  apply  for  it,  and 
he  nsuallv  in  sucn  cases  adopts  either  private  or  pastoral  letters. 
If  the  bishop,  quitting  tbe  religious  ^main  to  mix  himself  up 
in  the  struggles  and  agitations  of  the  political  world,  thinks  it 
necessary,  on  his  personal  respensibility,  to  preach  on  electoral 
duty,  he  does  so  to  the  flock  of  which  he  is  the  shepherd,  but  he 
does  not  address  himself  to  other  dioceses  by  speaking  to  the  whole 
of  France  through  the  medium  of  the  journals.  Such  a  proceeding 
nay,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  real  undertaking  against  the 
liberty  and  the  competency  of  the  bishops,  who,  without  abdicating 
their  spiritual  direction,  do  not  think  proper  to  speak  to  their 
diocesans  under  that  form  of  universal  publicity.  It  moreover 
constitutes  an  excess  of  power  towards  the  State.  Our  laws, 
Monseigneur,  do  not  allow  seven  bishops  to  put  in  common  deli- 
beration the  memories  to  be  consulted,  collected  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  and  to  thus  form  a  kind  of  private  council  which 
nsurps  the  right  of  distributing  in  the  journals  political  opinions 
to  the  whole  of  the  French  Empire.  His  Majesty's  Government 
intends  with  good  faith  to  respect  the  liberty  which  belongs  to 
each  bishop  for  the  religious  administration  of  his  diocese,  but  it 
must  also  wateh  over  the  maintenance  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
State  and  of  the  principles  of  our  public  right.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  Gtovemment  is  firmly  resolved  to  henceforth  in- 
terdict the  publication  ia  the  public  press  of  any  deliberation 
emanating  from  bishops  who  have  assembled  without  legal  autho- 
riiation." 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  subsequently,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
there  appeared  in  the  "Moniteur"  a  decreesigned  by  the  Emperor, 
which, — after  stating  that  a  pamphlet  had  been  published,  having 
for  ito  title  a  "  Keply  of  various  Bishops  to  Consultetions  addressed 
to  them  relative  to  the  forthcoming  Elections,"  and  alleging 
amongst  the  reasons  for  the  decree  "  that,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  declaration  of  16^2,  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  public 
law  of  France  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Church  itself 
have  not  received  any  power  except  upon  spiritual  matters,  and 
not  upon  temporal  thmgs ;  that,  consequently,  the  pastoral  letters 
which  bishops  may  address  to  the  faithful  of  their  diocese  only 
must  be  confined  to  instructing  them  in  their  religious  duties," 
and  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  have  no  right  to  deliberate 
together  or  adopt  resolutions  in  common  without  the  express 
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permiesioii  of  the  GoTemmeDt, — enacted  that  "  tlie  said  pamphlet 
IB  suppressed." 

The  result  of  the  elections  in  Paris  was  most  unfavourable  to 
the  QoTemmeiit.  In  all  the  arrondissements  the  Opposition 
candidates  were  returned,  including  MM.  Thiers,  Jules  Farre, 
Emile  Ollivier,  Jules  Simon,  and  Ernest  Picard,  and  in  many 
other  districts,  such  as  the  Charente,  Aisne,  Rhone,  Seine  In- 
f^rieure,  and  Scino-et-Oise,  the  GoTerament  was  defeated.  The 
result  in  the  district  of  Seine^et-Oise  was  remarkable,  as  it  in- 
cluded Versailles,  where  there  is  always  kept  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  the  influence  of  Government  is  great;  and  yet  there 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  army,  General  Meltinet,  was  beaten 
by  M.  Richard,  an  Opposition  candidate  who  was  hardh"  known. 

After  the  elections  were  over,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on 
the  2l8t  of  June,  again  addressed  the  Prefects  in  a  circular,  in 
which  he  said :  — 

"Monsieur  le  Pr^fet, — After  having  received  and  analyzed  your 
report,  and  those  of  your  colleagues  on  the  late  elections,  and 
after  having  observed  the  order  and  good  faith  which  have  pre- 
sided over  all  the  electoral  operations,  as  well  as  the  liberty  with 
which  all  candidateahipe  have  been  brought  forward,  I  am  happy^ 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ze^  which  you  have  shown,' 
as  well  as  the  sub'prefects,  the  mayors,  and  all  the  agents  under 
your  orders,  in  enlightening  the  people  as  to  the  choice  they  were 
called  on  to  make.  With  the  exception  of  incidents,  which  on 
some  points  have  led  to  protests  either  on  one  side  or  on  the  other, 
the  peaceable  manner  in  which  the  late  elections  were  conducted, 
does  the  more  honour  to  the  country  that  they  were  the  more 
disputed.  For  the  first  time  during  the  last  ten  years  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  opinions  more  or  less  connected  with  former 
Governments.  On  some  points,  and  particularly  in  the  great 
centres  of  population,  more  habitually  accessible  to  the  excite- 
ments of  the  press,  it  has  succeeded  in  surprising  universal 
suSrage  ;  but  the  immense  majority  of  the  country  has  responded 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Government,  and  has  only  allowed  the  coali- 
tion a  few  names  to  console  itself  for  its  defeat.  The  late  elections 
will,  moreover,  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  future  of  the 
country.  When  the  Emperor  was  raised  to  the  throne,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  a  whole  nation,  arriving  at  power  only  in  his  own 
person,  he  had  no  party ;  but  he  touched  in  some  points  all  the 
parties  which  existed  in  the  country.  For  one  he  represented 
order,  for  others  unity  of  power,  for  others  authority  and  wise 
liberty,  for  the  greater  number  the  triumph  of  Democracy,  and  for 
all  the  dignity  of  France  abroad.  It  is  out  of  those  different 
elements  that  has  been  formed  what  may  be  called  the  party  of 
the  Government,  either  in  the  whole  of  the  agents  oi  public 
authority,  from  the  Ministers  down  to  the  lowest  functionaries, 
or  in  the  constituted  bodies,  the  Chambers,  the  Councils-General, 
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and  the  manidpaHtiea.  Thne  composed,  tbe  general  organisation 
of  the  country  wanted  homc^eneity,  and  it  waa  natural  that  those 
different  elements,  until  time  had  amalgamated  them,  should  feel 
the  effect  of  their  origin.  But  the  late  elections  will  have  done 
more  for  their  cohesion  even  than  time.  Attacked  on  all  sides, 
and  resisting  all  shocks,  our  political  edifice  has  only  become  more 
solid,  and  in  the  Chamber  as  well  as  in  the  country  the  Govem- 
ment  party  is  henceforth  constituted.  Another  considerable  result 
acquired  by  the  late  elections  is  that  our  institutions,  criticized  by 
the  Opposition  candidates,  under  the  pretence  of  their  requiring 
to  be  made  perfect,  have  received  from  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment candidates  a  fresh  ratification.  What  the  French  people 
wished  by  the  Plebiscite  of  1851,  was  not  only  to  constitute  the 
Goremment  and  liberty  on  imshAable  haaes,  it  was  to  henceforth 
renounce  the  idea  of  copying,  in  a  democratic  country  like  ours, 
the  aristocratic  constitution  of  a  neighbouring  nation ;  it  was  more 
particular  to  condemn  the  disastrous  doctrine  which  had  for  result 
to  make  the  power  fall  from  the  hands  of  Rovalty  into  those  of 
the  speakers  of  the  Chamber.  The  Opposition  declared  very 
loudly  that  during  the  last  ten  yean  the  country  had  changed  ita 
feelings,  that  it  aspired  not  only  to  perfect  and  modify  the  ^ay 
of  our  liberties,  but  to  change  their  essential  principles.  The 
country  has  protested  against  those  assertions.  Now  that  the 
struggle  is  over,  I  recommend  you,  Monsieur  le  Pr^et,  as  calm 
becomes  re-established  in  the  public  mind,  to  inspire  yourself  more 
and  more  with  those  sentiments  of  moderation  which  are  suited 
to  a  strong  Government,  and  to  a  paternal  administration.  The 
Emperor's  Government,  you  are  aware,  rejects  no  one.  Formed 
of  men  of  all  parties,  and  constantly  recruiting  itself  from  amoi^ 
them,  it  remains  faithful  to  the  mission  of  uniting  them  all.  It 
is  open  to  all  right-minded  men,  and  only  sets  aside  those  who, 
not  accepting  the  fundamental  bases  of  our  institutions,  such  as 
they  were  determined  by  the  Plf^biscito  of  1851,  are  from  that 
fact  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  French  people." 

This,  however,  was  the  last  act  of  M.  de  Fersigny's  official  life ; 
for  almost  immediately  afterwards  he  resigned  nis  office,  or  was 
removed ;  and  several  other  changes  took  place  in  the  Ministry, 
which  was  finally  arranged  as  follows : — 

M.  Billault  was  appointed  Minister  of  State  in  place  of  M. 
Walewski,  who  resigned;  and  the  "Moniteur"  in  making  the 
annonncement  said : — 

"  The  Emperor  by  the  decree  of  to-day  substitutes  a  Minister 
entrusted  with  the  mission  ai  representing  the  -relations  of  the 
Government  with  the  great  bodies  of  State,  with  the  object  of 
more  solidly  organizing  the  representation  of  the  governmental 
idea  before  the  Chambers  without  departing  from  the  spirit  of  tho 
Constitution. 

"  The  Minister  of  State,  who  is  freed  from  administrative  func- 
tions, and  the  Minister  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  with 
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the  aasistance  of  the  members  of  this  Council,  are  hencefortli 
deputed  to  explain  and  defend  questions  placed  before  the  Senate 
and  C!orp6  L^gielatif." 

M.  Baroche  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Boudet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M.  Duray,  Minister  of  Education ; 
M.  Behir,  Minister  of  Aniculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works;  and  M.  Kouber,  President  of  the  Council  of  State. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuya  remained  as  before  in  the  Foreign 
Office. 

M.  Billault  died  rather  suddenly  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
his  place  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Rouher,  President 
of  the  Council  of  State,  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  State.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  former  office  by  M.  Boulaod.  The  Emperor 
honoured  the  memory  of  M.  Billault,  to  whom  he  seems  to  nave 
been  much  attached,  and  who  had  his  entire  confidence,  by  a 
public  funeral. 

On  the  4th  of  N'orember,  the  Emperor  addressed  letters  to  the 
different  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  proposing  the  assembling  of  a  Con- 
gress. That  which  he  sent  to  the  German  Confederation  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Most  High  and  Most  Illustrious  Sovereign  Princes  and  Free 
Towns  which  constitute  the  High  German  Confederation, — 

"  In  presence  of  the  eventfi  which  every  day  arise  and  become 
urgent,  I  deem  it  indispensable  to  express  myself  without  reserve 
to  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  the  destiny  of  nations  is  confided. 

"  Whenever  severe  shocks  have  shaken  the  bases  and  displaced 
the  limits  of  States,  solemn  transactions  have  taken  place  to 
arrange  the  new  elements,  and  to  consecrate  by  revision  the  occom- 
pliahed  trausformationB.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  negotiations  in 
Vienna  in  1815.  It  is  on  this  latter  foundation  that  now  reposes 
the  political  edifice  of  Europe ;  and  yet,  as  you  are  aware,  it  ia 
crumbling  away  on  all  sides. 

"  If  the  situation  of  the  different  countries  be  attentively  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
upon  almost  all  points  are  destroyed,  modified,  misunderstood,  or 
menaced.  Hence,  duties  without  rule,  rights  without  title,  and 
pretensions  without  restraint.  The  danger  is  so  much  the  more 
formidable  because  the  improvements  brought  about  by  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  bound  nations  together  by  the  identity  ol  material 
interests,  would  render  war  still  more  destructive. 

"  This  is  a  subject  for  serious  reflection  ;  let  us  not  wait  before 
deciding  on  our  course  for  sudden  and  irresistible  events  to  disturb 
our  judgment  and  carry  us  away  despite  ourselves  in  opposite 
directions. 

"  I  therefore  propose  to  you  to  regulate  the  present  and  secure 
the  future  in  a  Congress. 

"  Called  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and  the  will  of  the  French 
people,  but  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  I  am  perhaps  bound 
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less  than  any  otber  to  ignore  the  rights  of  SoTereigne  and  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  nations. 

"  Therefore  I  am  ready,  without  any  preconceived  system,  to 
bring  to  an  Intemationu  Council  the  spirit  of  modoration  and 
justice,  the  usual  portion  of  those  vho  have  endured  so  many 
various  trials. 

"  If  I  take  the  initiative  in  euch  an  overture,  I  do  not  yield  to 
sn  impulse  of  vanity ;  but  as  I  am  the  Sovereign  to  whom  ambitious 
projects  are  most  attributed,  I  have  it  at  heart  to  prove  by  this 
frank  and  loyal  step  that  my  sole  object  is  to  arrive  without 
a  shock  at  the  pacification  of  Europe.  If  this  proposition  be 
favourably  received,  I  pray  you  to  accept  Paris  as  the  place  of 
meeting. 

"In  case  the  princes,  allies,  and  friends  of  France,  should  think 
proper  to  heighten  by  their  presence  the  authority  of  the  delibe- 
rations, I  shall  be  proud  to  offer  them  my  cordial  hospitality. 
Europe  would  see,  perhaps,  some  advantage  in  the  capital  from 
which  the  signal  for  subversion  has  so  often  been  given  becoming 
the  seat  of  the  Conferences  destined  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  general 
pacification. 

"  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  you  the 
assurance  of  my  sincere  attachment  and  of  the  lively  interest 
which  I  take  in  the  prosperity  of  the  States  of  the  Con^eration. 
Whereupon,  most  high  and  illustrious  Sovereign  Princes  and  Free 
Stat«B  wnich  constitute  the  most  exalted  German  Confederation,  I 
pray  Qod  to  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping. 

"  "Written  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1863. 

"  IfAFOLEON. 

"  Countersigned,  Drodyn  db  Lhoys." 

The  letter  of  the  Emperor  addressed  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
as  Madame  ma  Sceur,  was  dated  the  4th  of  November,  and  it  led  to 
some  diplomatic  correspondcDce  between  Earl  Kussell  and  Earl 
Cowley,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris.  Her  Majesty's  letter 
in  reply  to  the  Emperor  has  not  been  made  public,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  given  in  a  letter  from  Earl  Kussell,  dated  Novem- 
ber 11,  which  appeared  in  the  "London  Gazette."  The  final 
decision  of  the  British  Government  was  to  decline  the  invitation 
to  take  part  in  the  proposed  Congress,  and  this  was  communicated 
by  Earl  Russell  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Cowley,  dated  November  25. 
The  Emperor  had  indicated  the  pincipal  questions  which,  if  the 
Congress  were  assembled,  "  ihe  Powers  would  doubtless  judge  it 
useful  to  examine  and  decide,"  and  they  related  to  Poland,  Den- 
mark and  Germany,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Austria  and  Ituly, 
and  the  occupation  of  Borne.  Lord  Russell,  in  his  despatch, 
reviewed  the  difficulties  attending  the  discussion  of  these  questions, 
and  concluded  by  saying — 

"  Were  all  these  questions — those  of  Poland,  Italy,  Dc^imark, 
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and  the  Canubian  ProTincea — to  be  decided  by  tbe  mere  utterance 
of  opinions,  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  npon  some  of 
them  mi^ht  perhaps  be  found  not  materially  to  differ  from  those  of 
tbe  Emprror  of  the  French. 

"  But  if  the  mere  expression  of  opinions  and  wishes  would 
accomplish  no  positive  results,  it  appears  certain  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  Congress  would  consist  of  demands  and  pretensions  pat 
forward  by  some  and  resisted  by  others ;  and  there  being  no 
supreme  authority  in  such  an  assembly  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
the  majority,  the  Congress  would  probably  separate  leaving  many 
of  its  members  on  worse  terms  with  each  other  than  they  had  been 
when  they  met.  But  if  this  would  be  the  probable  result,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  decrease  of  armaments  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  Congress.  .  .  .  Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  discern 
tbe  likelihood  of  those  beneficial  consequences  which  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  promised  himself  when  proposing  a  Congreas,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  following  their  strong  coDvictions,  after 
mature  deliberation,  feel  themselves  unable  to  accept  His  Imperial 
Majesty's  invitation." 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  Lord  Russell's  reasoning 
we  are  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  the  British  Government  acted  wisely  in  giving  so  pe- 
remptory a  refusal  to  the  proposal  of  tbe  Emperor.  The  discussion 
in  a  Congress  of  questions  which  are  threatening  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  not  likely  to  do  so  much  mischief  as  the  leaving  them 
to  be  determined  by  diplomatic  correspondence  or  the  force  of 
events.  The  first  has  proved  abortive,  and  the  second  points,  we 
fear,  too  surelv  to  war  and  insurrection.  Nor  ought  tbe  fact  to  be 
disregarded,  tnat  by  declining  the  Emperor's  invitation  we  have 
given  him  &  pretext  for  laying  tbe  blame  of  future  troubles  upon 
those  who  refused  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  peaceful 
solution  of  existing  difficulties  which  might  have  been  successful. 
And,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  language  of  the  refusal  might  have 
been  more  courteous  and  considerate. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  the  following  reply : — 

"Monsieur  mon  Fr&re, — While  admittmg  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe  and  the  usefulness  of  an  agreement  between  tbe 
Sovereigns  to  whom  the  destinies  of  nations  is  entrusted,  your 
Majesty  expresses  an  idea  which  has  always  been  my  own.  I  have 
mude  it  more  than  the  object  of  a  wish  ;  I  have  found  therein  the 
line  of  conduct  I  have  followed.  All  the  acta  of  my  reign  prove 
my  desire  to  substitute  relations  of  confidence  and  good  will 
instead  of  a  state  of  armed  peace  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon 
nations.  As  soon  as  I  could  do  so,  I  took  tbe  initiative  in  making 
a  considerable  reduction  in  our  military  establishments.  During 
six  years  I  have  relieved  my  empire  from  the  obligation  of  recruiting, 
end  I  have  undertaken  important  reforms,  pledges  of  progressive 
development  at  home  and  of  a  peaceful  policy  abroad. 

"  It  is  only  to  meet  events  which  might  threaten  the  safety  and 
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even  the  mtegrity  of  my  States  tkat  I  waa  obliged  to  deviate  &om 
that  path.  My  m09t  lively  desire  is  to  return  to  it,  and  to  spare 
my  people  sacrifices  which  their  patriotiam  accepts,  but  from  which 
their  welfare  suffers. 

"  Nothing  can  better  hasten  this  moment  than  a  general  pacifi 
cation  of  the  questions  which  agitate  Europe.  Experience  t«Btifiea 
that  the  two  conditions  of  the  repose  of  the  world  exist  neither  in 
an  impossible  immobility  nor  in  the  instability  of  political  com- 
binations which  each  generation  will  be  called  upon  to  aimul  and 
reconstruct  on  the  impulse  of  the  passions  or  interests  of  the 
moment,  hut  rather  in  the  practical  wisdom  which  imposes  upon 
all  respect  for  established  rights,  and  counsels  all  upon  the  transac- 
tions necessary  to  reconcile  history,  which  is  an  ineflaceable  legacy 
of  the  past,  with  progress,  which  is  a  law  for  the  present  and  the 
future. 

"  tJnder  these  conditions,  a  loyal  understanding  between  the  Sove- 
reigns has  always  appeared  to  me  desirable.  I  should  be  happy 
if  the  proposition  issued  by  your  Majesty  may  lead  to  it.  But,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  practical,  it  can  only  proceed  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  Powers,  and  to  obtain  this  result  I  believe  it 
indispensable  for  your  Majesty  to  deline  clearly  the  questions 
which,  in  yonr  opinion,  should  be  the  subject  of  an  understanding, 
and  the  bases  upon  which  this  understanding  would  have  to  be 
established.  I  can  in  any  case  assure  your  Majesty  that  the 
end  which  you  pursue,  that  of  arriving  without  shock  at  the  paci- 
fication  of  Europe,  will  always  secure  my  strongest  sympathy." 

The  Queen  of  Spain  gave  her  ready  adhesion  to  the  scheme, 
and  said : — 

"  I  agree  with  your  Majesty  that  the  treaties  of  1815  are  at- 
tacked by  the  debility  produced  by  time  and  use,  besides  the  forced 
influence  of  serious  events,  which  in  many  cases  have  resulted  in 
notorious  and  capital  infractions  of  their  letter  and  spirit 

"  Consequently,  if  your  Majesty's  idea  be  realized  by  the  as- 
sembUng  of  the  European  Powers  in  a  pacific  Congress,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  afford  your  Majesty  the  assurance,  in  concert  with  my 
Qovemment,  that  Spain  will  participate  therein,  either  at  Paris  or 
any  other  point  that  may  be  selected  for  the  deliberations,  and 
that  Spain  will  cause  her  voice  to  be  heard  in  words  of  justice, 
peace,  and  concord,  contributing  within  the  limits  of  her  concilia- 
tory councils  to  the  pacific  solution  of  the  serious  questions  which 
the  Congress  has  in  view,  in  order  to  consolidate  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  Old  and  New  World." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  said  in  his  reply  : — 

"  The  success  of  every  enterprise  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  undertaken,  and  the  plan  which  has 
been  marked  out.  The  greater  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and 
tJie  more  it  demands  the  co-operation  of  various  forces  and  wills, 
the  more  urgent  it  becomes  to  have  a  clear  understanding  upon  the 
point  of  departure,  to  define  the  object  and  means  of  action  held 
p  2 
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in  view,  to  determine  beforehand,  in  fact,  the  line  of  conduct  thut 
will  be  followed.  These  conditions  appeur  to  me  to  essentially  affect 
the  success  of  the  work  that  your  Majesty  desires  to  essay,  and  to 
which  you  invite  me, 

"  Before  joining  it,  I,  therefore,  deem  it  indispensable  to  be 
enlightened  upon  certain  preliminary  points.  In  a  word,  1  should 
wish  to  know,  with  some  accuracy,  the  bases  and  programme 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Ooneress  which  would  assemble. 

"  In  specifying  beforehand  the  questions  to  be  examined  by  the 
Congress,  and  agreeing  upon  the  direction  to  be  given  to  its  labours, 
unforeseen  obstacles  that  might  compromise  every  thing  would  be 
avoided ;  this  course  would  also  remove  dangerous  and  almost 
insolvable  problems,  which,  unexpectedly  raised,  would  only  en- 
veuom  the  debates  and  give  rise  to  fresh  complications,  instead  of 
obviating  those  which  already  exist." 

The  King  of  Prussia  hintEKl  at  the  same  objection  he  had  taken 
to  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  assembled  at  Frankfort  by  the  Km- 
peror  of  Austria  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  namely,  that 
the  measures  to  be  discussed  ought  iirst  to  be  submitted  to  tbe 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  respective  States.     He  said : — 

"  During  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  the  treaties  of  1815 
have  necessarily  undergone  modifications  which  the  irresistible 
influence  of  time  and  events  exercises  upon  human  institutions. 
Nevertheless,  those  treaties  still  continue  to  form  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  political  edifice  of  Europe  actually  rests.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  a  task  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  all  Governments  in- 
terested in  tbe  maintenance  of  order  and  of  peace  to  consolidate 
that  foundation,  to  provide  for  those  portions  which  have  been 
destroyed  or  which  will  have  to  be  abolished,  and  to  give  additional 
guarantees  to  such  enactments  as  may  be  misunderstood  or  me- 
naced. In  such  a  work  I  will  join  with  all  my  heart,  and  in  perfect 
liberty  only  to  consult  my  own  solicitude  for  the  general  interests 
of  Eiirope,  because,  as  Prussia  has  never  outstepped  the  limits  of 
treaties,  she  has  no  direct  interest  in  provoking  or  declining  the 
meeting  of  a  Congress.  Such  a  position  enables  my  G-ovemment 
to  lend  its  impartial  and  disint«re8ted  support  to  establish  between 
the  Powers  convoked  a  preliminary  understanding,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Congress,  and  to  obviate  by  prudent  negotiations  the 
difficulties  which  might  cause  germs  of  discord  in  a  work  of  con- 
ciliation and  of  peace.  To  this  effect  my  Government  will  be 
happy  to  receive  any  overtures  your  Majesty  may  think  fit  to 
make  respecting  preliminary  views. 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  hospitality  which  you  have 
kindly  offered  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  meet  with  s  welcome  at 
Paris,  which  renders  so  dear  to  me  ihe  remembrance  of  ray  sojourn 
at  Compibgne ;  but  it  is  rather  for  our  Ministers  united  in  council 
to  enlighten  by  their  discussions  and  to  prepare  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Sovereigns  the  proposals  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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His  HoUnees  the  Pope  accepted  the  propoeal  with  thankfulness 
and  gratitude.     He  said : — 

"  Imperial  Majesty, — The  thought  which  your  Majesty  ex- 
presses of  being  able  to  establish  without  shock  in  Europe— with 
Ood's  blessing  elsewhere  also  ! — with  the  concurreoce  of  the  Sove- 
reigns or  of  their  representatives,  a  system  which  calms  men's 
minds  and  restores  peace,  tranquillity,  and  order  to  the  numerous 
countries  where,  unhappily,  these  benefits  are  lost,  is  a  design 
which  greatly  honours  your  Majesty,  and  which,  with  the  co- 
operation of  iill,  assisted  by  Divine  grace,  would  produce  the  best 
reeolts.  We  co-operate,  therefore,  in  so  laudable  a  project  in  a 
perfectly  cordial  spirit,  and  can  now  earnestly  assure  your  Ma- 
jesty that  all  our  moral  support  will  be  afforded  to  the  Congress, 
in  order  that  the  principles  of  justice,  in  these  days  so  much  mis- 
understood and  trodden  under  foot,  may  be  re-established  to  the 
advantage  of  society  in  its  present  agitated  state,  that  violated 
rights  may  be  admitted  in  order  to  be  asserted  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  had  to  suffer  by  their  violation,  and  especially  in  order 
that  the  real  pre-eminence  which  belongs  naturally  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  being  the  only  true  one,  may  be  re- established, 
especially  in  Catholic  countries. 

"  Tour  Majesty  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  Vicar  of 
JesDS  Christ,  either  from  the  duties  of  his  sublime  representation, 
or  from  the  conviction  he  entertains  that  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
conjunction  with  practice,  is  to  be  found  the  sole  means  proper  to 
moralize  the  peoples,  cannot  in  the  midst  of  Congresses,  even 
political  ones,  fail  in  hia  obligation  to  sustain  with  the  greatest 
rigour  the  rights  of  our  most  august  religion,  which  is  one,  holy, 
catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman. 

"  The  confidence  which  we  express  of  seeing  violated  rights  vin- 
dicated springs  from  the  conscientious  duty  imposed  upon  us  by 
their  guardianship.  In  showing  ourselves  full  of  solicitude  on  the 
subject  of  these  rights,  we  do  not  wish  your  Majesty  ever  to  sup- 
pose that  we  could  entertain  any  doubt  with  regard  to  those  apper- 
taining to  this  Holy  See,  since,  besides  the  other  motives  which 
militate  in  its  favour,  we  have  also  the  assurances  which  your  Ma- 
jesty has  several  times  given,  and  caused  to  be  given  publicly, 
assurances  which  it  would  seem  to  us  offensive  to  doubt,  coming 
from  so  high  and  powerful  a  Sovereign. 

"  AAer  this  preliminary  explanation,  which  has  seemed  to  us  all 
tb©  more  opportune  that  we  better  understand  your  Majesty's 
views,  we  are  happy  to  add  that  we  applaud  material  progress,  and 
desire  besides  that  nations  should  be  in  a  position  to  enjoy  peaceably 
their  property,  as  much  for  the  profit  that  they  derive  therefrom 
as  for  the  occupation  which  it  gives  them.  We  could  not  say  as 
much  in  the  case  of  our  being  invited  to  satisfy  certain  aapirationa 
of  some  fractions  of  these  nations — aspirations  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  principles  above  enunciated." 

The  new  King  of  the  Qreeks,  and  the  new  King  of  Denmark,  |as- 
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Bented  "  without  reserve;"  and  the  answers  of  the  Kings  of  Haoorer 
and  Bavaria  were  equally  favourable.  In  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  the  Austrian  Minister  and  President  of  the 
Diet,  Baron  Von  Kubeck,  said  : — 

"Called  upon  by  its  fundamental  treaties  to  be  principally 
directed  by  pacific  views,  the  Germanic  Confederation  could  not 
refuse  its  support  to  a  project  tending  to  assure  the  peace  and 
order  of  Europe. 

"  Although  frankly  adhering  to  the  pacific  idea  of  your  Majesty, 
the  Sovereign  Princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany  could  not  concnr 
with  a  hope  of  success  in  the  realization  of  this  project,  unless 
the  treaties  which  established  the  Germanic  Confederation  as  well 
as  the  political  edifice  of  Europe  were  considered  as  the  basis  of 
the  negotiations. 

"Without  ignoring  that  even  the  most  solemnly  concluded 
treaties  cannot  remain  unaltered  in  the  midst  of  the  irresistible 
course  of  history,  a  pacific  policy  could  not  disavow  the  principle 
that  no  modification  or  cancelling  of  a  treaty  can  be  effected  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  parties  interested.  It  is  this  principle  which 
will  point  out  the  rule  of  duties,  the  title  of  rights,  and  the  curb  of 
pretensions  which,  with  bo  just  and  penetrating  an  eye,  your 
Majesty  has  deemed  necessary  to  tranquillize  Europe. 

"  This  basis  for  negotiation  once  adopted,  it  vrill  be  possible  to 
designate  beforehand,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested, 
the  international  questions  which  the  Congress  will  tmdertake  to 
regulate,  and  t«  afford  Europe  the  assurance  that,  far  from  being 
the  source  of  fresh  differences,  it  will  put  an  end  to  those  which 
exist." 

The  Swiss  Confederation,  after  stating  that  they  "  accepted  with 
eagerness  the  overtures  your  Majesty  haa  deigned  to  make," 
said  : — 

"  Existing  treaties  proclaim  the  inviolability,  the  neutrality,  and 
the  independence  of  our  territory.  The  clauses  referring  to  it 
have  not  been  affected,  and  the  people — scrupulously  observing  its 
international  obligations — have  maintained  and  defended  at  the 
price  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  the  guarantees  which  have  been 
secured.  These  guarantees  thus  form  part  of  the  true  interests  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  Powers  cannot  but  recognize,  now  as  for- 
merlvi  their  permanence  and  their  necessity. 

"  Ready  to  participate,  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
in  the  solemn  deliberations  which  are  announced,  we  consider  it 
our  duty  to  express  to  your  Majesty  our  gratitude  for  your  loyal 
appeal,  and  cherish  the  hope  that  we  may  have  your  Majesty's 
efficacious  support  in  questions  touching  our  country." 

The  Emperor  opened  the  Session  of  the  New  Chambers  on  the 
5th  of  November  with  the  following  speech: — 

"  Messieurs  les  Senatevrs, 

"  Messieurs  les  D^PUTfo, — 

"  The  annual  assembly  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State  is  always 
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a  happy  opportanity  for  bringmg  together  the  men  who  are  devoted 
to  the  pubhc  welfare,  and  for  manifesting  the  truth  to  the  country. 
The  frankness  of  our  mutual  intercourse  calms  anxiety  and 
strengthens  our  resolutions.  I,  therefore,  bid  you  wel<xime.  The 
Legislative  Body  has  been  renewed  a  third  time  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  third  time,  in  despite  of  some 
local  dissents,  I  can  only  congratulate  myself  upon  the  result  of  the 
elections.  You  have  all  taken  the  same  oath  to  me:  that  is  a 
guarantee  to  me  of  your  support.  It  is  our  duty  to  attend  to  the 
aSuirs  of  the  country  promptly  and  well,  remaining  faithful  to  the 
Constitution  which  has  given  us  eleven  years  of  prosperity,  and 
which  you  have  awom  to  uphold. 

"  The  expoti  of  the  situation  at  home  will  show  to  you  that, 
despite  the  forced  stagnation  of  labour  in  certain  branches,  pro- 
gress has  not  been  slackened.  Our  industry  has  contended  eucceas- 
fully  against  foreign  competition,  and,  in  presence  of  undeniable 
facta,  the  fears  engendered  by  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
England  have  vanished.  Our  exports  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  yearl863,  compared  with  those  of  the  correspondmg  months 
of  the  year  1862,  show  an  increase  of  233,000,000f.  During  the 
same  period  our  shipping  trade  shows  an  excess  over  that  of  the 

g'eceding  year  of  175,000  tons,  of  which  136,000  are  under  the 
rench  flag.  The  abundant  harvest  of  the  present  year  is  a  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  which  will  assure  to  the  population  a  cheaper 
price  of  food.  It  is  also  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture. 
"Public  works  have  been  actively  carried  on.  About  lOOO  kilo- 
metres of  new  lines  of  railway  have  been  thrown  open  to  traffic ; 
our  ports,  our  rivers,  our  canals,  our  high  roads  have  been  con- 
tinually improved.  As  the  Session  has  met  earlier  than  has  been 
customary,  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  not  yet  been 
pablished.  It  wul  be  produced  shortly.  You  will  find  therein 
that,  if  our  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized,  the  revenues 
have  followed  a  continuous  rise,  and  that  without  extraordinary 
credits  we  have  been  able  to  meet  the  expenses  caused  by  the  war 
in  Mexico  and  in  Cochin  China.  I  shall  have  to  point  out  to  you 
various  reforms  which  are  deemed  advisable ;  among  others,  one 
relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  baking  trade,  one  which  will  render 
the  maritime  conscription  less  onerous  to  the  populations  on  the 
coast,  a  project  for  modifying  the  law  on  joiut-stock  companies, 
and  one  for  supprefising  the  exclusive  privileges  for  theatres.  I 
have  also  ordered  a  Bill  to  he  taken  into  consideration  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  general  and  communal  councils,  and 
to  remedy  the  excess  of  centralization— in  fact,  to  simplify  admi- 
nistrative formalities,  to  modify  the  laws  applicable  to  the  classes 
deserving  of  all  our  solicitude.  This  will  be  a  step  in  advance  to 
which  you  will  gladly  associate  yourselves. 

"  The  sugar  question  will  also  be  submitted  to  your  consideration, 
a  qaestion  which  stands  in  need  of  a  final  solution  by  a  more  dis- 
tinct enactment.     The  project  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State 
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tends  to  grant  to  home  prodnce  the  facility  of  exportation  wbich 
U  granted  to  sugars  of  other  parta.  A  Bill  on  registration  vUl 
abolish  the  double  tUcime,  and  will  replace  that  impost  by  a  more 
equitable  repartition. 

"  In  Algeria,  despite  the  anomaly  which  subjects  the  same  popu- 
lations, some  to  the  civil,  some  to  the  military  authorities,  the 
Arabs  have  leamt  to  understand  the  mild  and  equitable  sway  of 
the  French  rule,  while  the  Europeans  do  not  plaice  the  leas  con- 
6dence  in  the  protection  of  the  Government. 

"Our  ancient  colonies  hare  seen  removed  the  barriers  which 
obstructed  their  transactions,  but  eirctimstancea  have  not  been 
favourable  to  the  development  of  commerce. 

"The  recent  establishment  of  credit  institutions  will,  I  trust, 
improve  the  state  of  afiairs.  In  the  midst  of  these  material  con- 
siderations, nothing  has  been  neglected  which  concerns  religion 
and  public  morals.  Beligious  and  benevolent  institutions,  science 
and  public  instruction,  have  received  great  encouragement. 

"Since  1848  the  population  of  the  schools  has  increased  one 
quarter.  At  the  present  day  nearly  6,000,000  children  (one-third 
of  them  gratuitously)  are  admitted  into  the  primary  schools  ;  but 
our  efforts  must  not  be  slackened,  as  there  are  still  600,000  devoid 
of  instruction.  The  higher  class  of  studies  has  been  encouraged  in 
the  secondary  schools,  where  special  instruction  is  under  reorgani- 
zation. 

"Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  substance  of  what  we  have  already 
done,  and  of  what  we  still  intend  to  do.  Assuredly,  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  would  advance  still  more  rapidly  if  political  anxieties 
did  not  disturb  it;  but  in  the  life  of  nations  unforeseen  and  inevi- 
table events  occur  which  must  be  boldly  and  fearlessly  faced,  and 
met  without  shrinking.  Of  this  number  is  the  war  in  America, 
the  compulsory  occupation  of  Mexico  and  of  Cochin  China,  the 
insurrection  of  Poland.  The  distant  expeditions  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  criticism  have  not  been  the  result  of  any 
premeditated  plan ;  they  have  been  brought  about  by  the  force  of 
circumstances;  and  yet  they  are  not  to  be  regretted.  How,  in 
fact,  could  we  develope  our  foreign  commerce  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  were  to  relinquish  all  influence  in  America;  and  if,  on  the 
other,  in  pr^ence  of  the  vast  territory  occupied  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch,  France  was  to  remain  alone  without  possessions  in 
the  seas  of  Asia  P  We  have  conquered  a  position  in  Cochin  China 
which,  without  subjecting  us  to  the  difficulties  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, will  allow  us  to  turn  to  account  the  immense  resources  of 
those  countries,  and  to  civilize  them  by  commerce.  In  Mexico, 
after  an  unexpected  resistance,  which  the  courage  of  our  soldiers 
and  of  our  sadors  overcame,  we  have  seen  the  population  welcome 
us  as  liherators.  Our  efforts  will  not  have  been  fruitless,  and  we 
shall  be  largely  rewarded  for  our  sacrifices  when  the  destinies  of 
that  country,  which  will  owe  its  regeneration  to  us,  shall  have  been 
handed  over  to  a  Prince  whose  enlightenment  and  high  qualities 
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render  him  worthy  of  bo  noble  a  mission.  Let  lu,  then,  put  faith 
in  oar  expeditions  beyond  sea.  Commenced  to  avenge  our  honour, 
they  will  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  our  interests ;  and  if  pre- 
judiced minds  will  not  see  the  good  promise  of  the  seed  sown  for 
the  future,  let  us  not  tarnish  the  glory  achieved,  so  to  say,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  world — at  Fekin  and  iu  Mexico. 

"The  Polish  question  needs  a  fuller  explanation.  When  the 
Polish  ineurrectioD  burst  out,  the  Governments  of  France  and  of 
Russia  were  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  Since  the  conclusion  of 
peace  they  were  always  agreed  upon  the  great  European  questions, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  so. 

"During  the  war  in  Italy,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Nice  and  of  Savoy,  the  Emperor  gave  me  his  most  sincere 
and  cordial  suppori:.  This  good  understanding  demanded  forbear- 
ance, and  it  was  only  the  Polish  question,  very  popular  in  France, 
that  could  induce  me  not  to  hesitate  to  compromise  one  of  the  first 
alliances  of  the  Continent,  and  to  raise  my  voice  in  favour  of  a 
nation  rebellious  in  the  eyes  of  Russia,  but,  in  ours,  heirs  to  a  right 
inscribed  in  history  and  in  treaties.  Ifevertheless,  this  auestion 
touched  upon  the  moat  serious  European  interests.  It  coula  not  be 
treated  by  France  alone.  An  insult  to  our  honour  or  a  menace 
against  oar  frontiers  alone  imposes  upon  ua  the  duty  of  action  with- 
out preliminary  concert.  It  therefore  became  necessary,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  events  in  the  East  and  in  Syria,  for  me  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Powers  who  had  equal  rights  and  similar 
reasons  as  ourselves  to  express  an  opinion.  The  Polish  insurrec- 
tion, which  from  its  duration  assumed  a  national  character,  aroused 
sympathy  on  every  side,  and  the  aim  of  diplomacy  has  been  to 
attract  to  its  cause  as  much  adhesion  as  possible,  so  aa  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  Russia  all  the  pressure  possible  of  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe.  This  almost  unanimous  expression  of  wishes  appeared  to 
us  to  be  the  best  means  of  persuading  the  Russian  Cabinet.  Un- 
fortunately our  disinterested  counsels  have  been  interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  intimidate ;  and  the  steps  taken  by  England,  Austria, 
and  France,  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  struggle,  have  only 
tended  to  embitter  it.  Excesses  are  being  perpetrated  on  both 
sides,  which,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  must  be  equally  deplored. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  P  Are  we  reduced  to  the  sole  alternative 
of  war  or  of  silence  ?  No.  Without  having  recourse  to  arms,  and 
without  remaining  silent,  one  means  remains  to  us :  it  is,  to  submit 
the  Polish  question  to  a  European  tribunal.  Russia  has  already 
declared  that  conferences  at  which  all  the  other  questions  which 
B^tate  Europe  shall  be  discussed  would  in  no  wise  offend  her  dig- 
nity. Let  ua  take  note  of  that  declaration.  Let  it  serve  us  to 
extinguish  once  for  all  the  ferments  of  discord  which  are  ready  to 
burst  forth  on  every  side,  and  from  the  disquietude  itself  of  Europe, 
which  in  every  quarter  is  mined  by  the  elements  of  dissolution,  let 
a  new  era  of  order  and  of  peace  arise.  Has  not  the  moment  arrived 
to  rebuild  on  new  foundations  the  edifice  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
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time,  and  piecemeal  by  revolntioDB  ?  Is  it  not  argeot  to  recognize 
by  new  conventions  tnat  which  haa  been  irrevocably  accomplished, 
and  to  car^  by  common  accord  what  the  peace  of  the  world 
requires  ?  The  treaties  of  IBI5  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  force  of 
circumstancee  has  npset  them,  or  tends  to  upset  them.  They 
have  been  discarded  nearly  every  where— in  Greece,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  France,  in  Italy,  as  upon  the  Danube.  3ermany  is 
agitating  to  alter  them,  England  has  generously  modified  them 
by  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Russia  treads  them 
under  foot  at  Warsaw.  In  the  midst  of  these  successive  in- 
fringements of  the  fundamental  European  pact,  ardent  passions 
become  over-excited,  powerful  interests  demand  eotution  in  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North.  What,  then,  can  be  more 
legitimate  and  more  sensible  than  to  convoke  the  Powers  of 
Europe  to  a  Congress,  in  which  self-love  and  resistance  would 
disappear  in  face  of  a  supreme  arbitrament  P  What  can  be  more 
in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  with  the  wishes  of  the 
greatest  number,  than  to  address  ourselves  to  the  conscience,  to 
the  reason,  of  statesmen  in  all  countries,  and  to  say,  Have  not  the 

frejudices  and  rancour  which  divide  us  already  lasted  long  enough  ? 
s  the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  great  Powers  incessantly  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  civilization  ?  Shall  we  be  constantly  casting  defiance 
at  each  other  by  exaggerated  armaments  F  Are  our  most  precious 
resources  to  be  indefinitely  exhausted  in  vain  ostentation  of  our 
strength  ?  Shall  we  eternally  preserve  a  position  which  is  neither 
peaoe  with  it«  security  nor  war  with  its  chances  of  success?  Let  us 
no  longer  give  factitious  importance  to  the  subversive  spirit  of  ex- 
treme parties  by  opposing  ourselves  with  narrow  calculations  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  naUoos.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to 
substitute  a  regular  and  stable  state  of  affairs  for  an  unhealthy  and 
precarious  condition,  even  if  it  should  cost  sacrifices.  Let  us  meet 
without  a  preconceived  system,  without  exclusive  ambition,  ani- 
mated by  the  sole  thought  of  establishing  an  order  of  things  baaed 
henceforth  upon  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  sovereigns  and 
of  the  peoples. 

"  I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  appeal  would  be  listened  to  by 
ell.  A  refusal  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  secret  projects 
which  fear  the  light  of  day ;  but  even  if  the  proposal  should  not 
be  unanimously  adopted,  it  would  have  the  immense  advantage  of 
having  shown  Europe  where  lies  danger  and  where  safety.  Two 
ways  are  open :  the  one  leads  to  progress  through  conciliation  and 
peace ;  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  conducts  family  to  war,  by  the 
obstinacy  of  maintaining  a  past  which  is  rolling  away. 

"  You  know  now,  gentlemen,  the  tone  which  I  propose  to 
adopt  towards  Europe.  Approved  by  you,  sanctioned  by  the 
public  assent,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  listened  to,  for  I  speuk  in  the 
name  of  France." 

From  the  official  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  Empire,  made 
up  of  reports  sent  in  from  the  different  Ministerial  departments. 
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and  distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the  Chambers,  we  extract 
the  passages  which  are  of  chief  interest  with  reference  to  the 
qaestioDB  now  agitating  Europe. 

First,  as  regards  Pound. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  lapt  Session  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
State,  the  Emperor's  Government  congratulated  itself  on  the 
general  situation  of  Europe.  If  some  difficulties  existed  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  Continent,  there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
anticipation  of  speedy  complications,  and  in  particular  nothing  to 
announce  that  the  Polish  question  was  on  the  eve  of  again  forcing 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  Cabinets.  For  the  last  two  years  a 
certain  degree  of  agitation  prevailed  in  Poland,  but  no  project  of 
a  rising  manifested  itself;  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  appeared 
to  show  that  a  recourse  to  arms  no  more  entered  into  the  cal- 
colatioDS  of  the  men  invested  with  the  confidence  of  the  country 
than  into  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  recruitment,  transformed 
into  a  measure  of  proscription,  drove  to  despair  those  whom  it 
threatened  to  affect,  and  conflicts  broke  out  simultaneously  on 
several  points.  The  question,  however,  did  not  present  itself 
except  under  the  aspect  of  a  purely  local  movement  caused  by  a 
determinate  cause  of  complaint.  The  convention  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  8th  of  February,  by  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  maintaining  order  on  the  frontier,  Prussia  bound  herself  towards 
Russia  to  co-operate  in  a  certain  degree  in  the  repression,  gave  to 
the  struggle  an  international  character,  and  obliged  the  Cabinets 
te  occupy  themselves  with  it.  The  Polish  question  is  essentially 
European,  for  it  cannot  put  itself  forward  without  involving  the 
most  important  interests.  France  signed  the  documents  under  the 
protection  of  which  Poland  has  been  placed,  and  French  syra- 
pathies  have  never  been  wanting  to  that  nation  in  her  former 
trials.  It  is  a  tradition  which  the  Emperor's  Government  could 
less  avoid  deferring  to  than  any  other.  England  had  the  same 
rights  and  the  same  reasons  for  interfering.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  applied  to  that  Power  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, in  order  to  represent  in  concert  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
the  danger  of  her  intermeddling  in  an  affair  of  which  she  was  so 
unfortunately  extending  the  importance.  We,  moreover,  were 
aware  that  Austria  regarded  the  engagements  concluded  at  St. 
Petersbarg  in  the  same  light  as  ourselves.  The  Emperor's 
Government  made  known  to  her  its  intentions.  The  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  already  expressed  its  sentiments  to  Prussia  and  to 
Russia  when  they  solicited  her  adhesion  to  those  arrangements. 
The  proceedings  adopted  with  the  Prussian  Court  had  for  result 
to  obtain  explanations  which  lessened  the  fear  which  had  been 
entertained  of  seeing  her  take  an  active  part  in  the  hostilities. 
When  we  had  to  make  known  our  views  at  Berlin,  we  took  care 
to  avoid  any  isolated  action,  and  also  to  prevent  any  false  inter- 
pretation. The  nature,  however,  of  our  relations  with  Russia 
authorized  and  induced  us  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  with  her 
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the  plan  of  personal  efforts  and  friendly  connsels  before  coming 
to  official  communications  and  a  combined  action.  The  French 
Government  had  not  waited,  in  order  to  give  prudent  advice,  to  be 
constrained  to  it  by  urgent  necessity.  In  1857  His  Majesty, 
Trishing  to  avail  himself,  in  the  interest  of  order  and  of  peace,  of 
the  confidence  which  so  happily  united  the  two  Cabinets,  felt 
himself  induced  by  the  sincerity  of  his  esteem  and  of  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  recommend  the  state  of  Poland 
to  the  solicitude  of  the  Court  of  Russia.  Such  language  was 
worthy  of  being  understood  by  the  Sovereign  who  was  about  to 
give,  m  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  so  striking  a  proof  of  his 
prudence.  Facta  have  since  too  strongly  shown  the  opportuneness 
of  those  suggestions,  and  testify  every  day  how  much  it  ib  to  be 
regretted  that  they  were  not  listened  to.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  presence  of  the  conjunctures  which  have  justified  its 
provisions,  considered  it  as  a  duty  not  to  conceal  its  anxieties  from 
Bussia.  It  pointed  out  with  unreserved  frankness  our  perplexities 
in  the  midst  of  events  of  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  would  not  allow  us  to 
remain  indifferent  spectators.  The  French  Ambassador  was  in- 
structed to  point  out,  in  terms  the  most  conformable  to  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  Governments,  the  advantages  of  a  policy 
of  reparation  and  of  progress.  The  English  Government,  in  a 
despatch  addressed  at  that  time  to  its  representative  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, recommended  a  general  amnesty  and  the  restitution  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  Poles  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
The  French  Cabinet  could  not  but  approve  of  the  applications, 
which  to  a  certain  point  entered  into  the  more  general  order  of 
ideas  which  it  also  entertained ;  but  in  order  to  leave  to  Russia 
the  merit  of  entire  spontaneousness,  it  abstained  from  directly 
supporting  them.  The  English  Cabinet  having  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  invite  the  parties  who  signed  the  general  Treaty  of 
Vienna  to  express  similar  wishes,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty 
announced  its  intention  of  adhering  to  that  proposal  only  in  case 
of  its  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  other  Powers.  We  bad  pointed 
out  to  the  Russian  Cabinet  the  interest  it  had  in  anticipating 
diplomatic  representations  by  resolutely  assuming  the  initiative. 
But  we  had  not  obtained  any  promises — any  assurance  that  would 
allow  us  to  hope  for  a  satisfactory  result  from  a  longer  personal 
pressure.  It  became  necessary  to  adopt  another  course.  The 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  had  preceded  us  in  its 
communications  with  the  Russian  Cabinet  Austria,  without 
viewing  events  in  the  same  light  as  England,  continued  to  observe 
a  well-disposed  neutrality  as  to  the  Poles.  The  Emperor's  Go- 
vernment accordingly  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  forming 
between  the  three  Courts  an  understanding  which  would  ensure 
to  their  measures  the  European  character  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  at  once  unite  all  the  guarantees  of 
moderation  and  force.     The  Cabinet  of  London  in  its  first  com- 
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monicaHon  had  taken  the  treaties  of  1815  aa  a  starting-point.  Russia 
had  made  a  precise  reply  hj  contesting  the  interpretation  givea 
to  them  by  the  principal  Secretary  of  btate ;  she  confined  harself, 
aa  a  method  of  pacification,  to  speaking  of  an  amnesty  after  the 
war,  and  promising  not  to  withdraw  any  of  the  concessions  she 
had  made.  The  French  GoTemment  doubted  the  succees  of  any 
measure  based  exclusively  on  those  treaties,  and  thought  that 
matters  should  be  viewed  from  a  higher  ground.  The  acts  of 
1816  assuredly  conceded  precious  aavantagee  to  the  Poles,  in 
reviving  the  Polish  name,  in  stipulating  for  her  national  in- 
stitutions, and  in  establishing  certain  Unb  between  all  the  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  it  existed  before  the  first  partition.  Sut  those 
arrangementa  have  not  prevented  the  recurrence  of  commotions 
which  periodically  menace  the  repose  of  Europe.  Without  deny- 
ing that  the  treaties  offered  to  the  Cabinets  a  legal  motive  of 
intervention,  the  French  Government  thought  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  invoke  principally  the  interests  of  European  order 
common  to  all  the  Powers.  The  two  Cabinets  appreciated  these 
considerations ;  and  the  Emperor's  Government  made  them  the 
sabject  of  a  despatch  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  despatch  concluded  by  signalizing  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering  the  means  of  placing  Poland  in  the  conditions  of  a 
durable  peace.  Austria,  while  alleging  special  interests  as  a 
Power  conterminous  and  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  these 
disturbances,  held  a  language  similar  to  our  own.  England, 
without  abandoning  her  first  argument  on  the  treaties,  reproduced 
in  a  briefer  form  the  ideas  which  we  had  developed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  States  of  Europe  gave  their  adhesion  to  them,  and 
thus  stamped  the  communications  of  the  three  Courts  with  the 
character  of  a  veritable  European  manifestation.  Russia  appeared 
to  receive  these  overtures  with  favour.  Although  she  endeavoured 
to  cast  the  responsibility  of  the  Polish  movement  on  encourage- 
ments from  without  and  revolutionary  intrigues,  she  recognized 
the  extent  of  the  evil  and  the  inefficacy  of  the  measures  adopted 
up  to  that  time  to  provide  a  remedy.  She  neither  contested  the 
general  interests  engaged  in  the  Polish  question,  nor  the  special 
uterests  of  conterminous  States.  She  did  not  decline  the  com- 
petence of  the  Governments  who  signed  the  final  act  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  to  accept  their 
assistance  for  a  deliberation,  the  bases  of  which  she  invited  the 
three  Powers  to  communicate.  England  was  of  opinion  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  preceded  by  an  armiatice,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  its  execution  might  encounter.  The  idea  of 
stopping  as  soon  as  possible  the  effusion  of  blood  was  too  con- 
formable to  the  feelings  of  the  French  Government  not  to  obtain 
its  approbation  ;  and  while  itself  acquiesced,  it  recommended  the 
same  to  the  Court  of  Austria.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  on  its 
part,  drew  up  a  programme  in  six  articles,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  cUim  for  Poland  institutions  similar  to  those  of 
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Galicia.  Judging  these  data  insufficient,  the  French  GoTem- 
ment  introduced  notable  modifications  in  them,  and  for  the  sake 
of  ft  good  understanding  agreed  to  admit  the  programme,  but  only 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  conferences.  We  had,  besides,  attached 
much  value  to  an  appeal  made  to  the  whole  of  Europe  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  negotiations.  France  has  constantly  declared  that 
she  will  always  be  found  ready  to  enter  on  such  discussions  in  the 
full  light  of  day.  The  three  Courts,  in  the  communications  which 
they  a  second  time  directed  to  their  Ambassadors,  bad  not  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  certain  shades  of  expression  which  could  not 
escape  the  attention  of  Bussia.  It  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
that  Power  would  seek  to  derive  profit  from  the  apparent  diversity 
of  views.  In  order  to  parry  that  danger  as  much  as  possible,  the 
French  Government  made  to  the  Vienna  and  London  Cabinets  a 
proposal  to  consolidate  the  accord  by  tuking,  in  the  form  of  a 
convention  or  a  protocol,  an  engagement  to  pursue  in  concert 
a  regulation  of  Polish  aflairs,  by  diplomatic  methods  or  other- 
wise, if  necessary.  Such  an  engagement,  besides  the  immediate 
advantage  of  exalting  the  authority  of  the  language  of  the  allied 
Courto,  would  have  offered  to  that  Power  whose  position  re- 
quired most  consideration  the  guarantees  of  a  complete  solidarity 
in  all  eventualities.  We  were  persuaded  that  the  surest  method  of 
preventing  complications  was  to  show  ourselves  ready  to  meet  them 
with  all  the  firmness  required,  and  that  conflicts  between  Govern- 
ments took  their  origin  not  so  often  in  bold  resolutions  as  in 
protractions  and  hesitations  that  allowed  difficulties  to  become 
aggravated.  Our  proposition  was  not  accepted.  The  Russian 
Court  replied  to  the  programme  of  the  three  Powers  by  an  abso- 
lute refusal.  She  promised  to  take  the  sis  points  into  consideration, 
but  only  when  the  insurrection  was  suppressed.  She  rejected  all 
idea  of  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  declining  the  competency  of  the 
Powers  whicn  signed  the  general  act  of  1815,  which  she  had  pre- 
viously admitted,  she  proposed  to  open  with  Austria  and  Prossia, 
as  participating  Powers,  a  separate  negotiation.  The  Vienna 
Cabinet  rejected  that  proposal  without  hesitation,  as  being  contrary 
to  her  duties  to  the  two  other  Powers,  and  gave  explanations  at 
St.  Petersburg  with  a  spontaneousness  and  a  frankness  which  did 
honour  to  her  sincerity.  The  French  Government  at  the  same 
time  expressed  at  London  and  Vienna  the  painful  impression  it 
had  felt  on  receiving  the  repliee  of  Russia.  The  three  Cabinets 
addressed  fresh  communications  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  conclusionB 
of  which  were  conceived  in  identical  terms.  They  unanimously 
declared  Russia  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  a  refusal  to  take  their  representations  into  account,  and 
from  the  prolongation  of  the  troubles  in  Poland.  The  last  de- 
spatohes  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  are  well  known.  Notwithstanding 
the  little  success  of  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  three  Powers, 
the  Emperor's  Government  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it 
has,  from  the  moment  in  which  the  Polish  question  was  brought 
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forvard,  in  the  measure  of  its  rigbts  and  it«  duties  towards  En^nd, 
neglected  nothing  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  Ever  attentive  to  the  pain- 
ful spectacle  of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  inPoland,  it  losea  sight 
of  none  of  the  great  interests  which  are  connected  with  that  con- 
flict. It  will  maintain  its  accord  with  England  and  Austria,  and  it 
cannot  believe  that  the  union  of  the  Cabinets,  in  an  afiair  so  worthy 
of  their  solicitude,  must  remain  sterile.  We  have  not,  however, 
the  pretension  to  impose  our  solutions  on  the  Powers  interested,  as 
much  or  even  more  directly  than  ourselves,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
existing  difficulties.  In  a  question  essentially  European  it  is  neither 
in  conformity  with  our  obligations  or  our  rights  to  incur  alone  a 
responsibility  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  partake." 
The  Danish  dispute  was  thus  touched  on  :— 
"  The  affair  of  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe  has  continued  to  be  a 
subject  of  discussion  between  the  Court  of  Copenhagen  and  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  The  Danish  Government  having  adopted 
for  the  constitutional  reorganization  of  the  monarchy  certain  dis- 
positions which  the  Frankfort  Diet  did  not  consider  conformable  to 
its  anterior  resolutions  and  the  engagements  made  by  Denmark, 
the  German  Cabinets  have  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  a  military 
occupation  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  by  the  Federal  troops.  With- 
out contesting  in  principle  the  right  of  Germany  to  intervene  in 
the  affairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauenberg,  which  form  part  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  the  Cabinet-of  Copenhagen  alleges  that 
having  accorded  to  the  pretensions  of  the  States  of  Holstein  all 
the  satisfaction  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  the 
Federal  execution  is  not  justified  by  any  legitimate  motive.  Con- 
sequently the  only  object  of  that  measure  was  in  reality  to  compel 
Denmark  to  place  the  Duchy  of  Schlesvrig,  a  Danish  province, 
under  a  political  and  administrative  rigime  which  would  be  an 
infringement  on  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy.  His  Majesty's 
Government  has  not  seen  without  regret  a  dispute,  which  its 
counsels  had  always  tended  to  adjust,  become  envenomed.  Guided 
at  the  same  time  by  the  traditional  BympathieB  of  France  towards- 
Denmark,  and  by  the  neighbourly  feelings  which  weside  in  her 
relations  with  Germany,  we  have  redoubled  our  efforts  to  cause 
counsels  of  prudence  to  prevail,  and  to  turn  aside  an  imminent 
crisis.  A  conflict  could  not  arise  without  the  Scandinavian  States, 
which  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  North  of  Europe,  being  brought  to  take  a  share  in 
the  struggle,  and  without  giving  rise  to  grave  complicationB  in 
which  the  powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1862 
vould  be  implicated.  Our  co-operation  is  assured  beforehand  to 
any  combination  which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  such 
eventualities,  and  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
two  parties  will  prevail  against  excitements  which  are  to  be 
regretted.  Germany  is  besides  occupied  with  other  cares.  The 
Sovereigns  assembled  at  Frankfort  have  given  the  highest  sanction 
to  the  efforts  attempted  with  the  object  of  modifying  the  internal 
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regime  of  the  Confederation  by  associating  themselves  in  the  study 
of  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  object.  All  that  can  contribute 
to  the  development  and  happiness  of  a  great  neighbouring  nation, 
with  vfaich  we  maintain  the  best  relations,  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
us.  We  therefore  watch  those  attempts  with  a  friendly  attention, 
with  the  desire  to  see  Qermany  obtain  from  them  the  advantagea 
which  she  expects,  and  which  she  well  knows  how  to  conciliate 
with  European  intereste  and  with  the  international  rights  which 
are  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  Oermanic  Confederation." 

Rome  and  Italy  are  thus  spoken  of: — 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  the  French  Govem- 
ment  remarked  with  satisfaction  the  calm  which  had  succeeded  in 
Italy  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Roman  question.  Men's 
minds  in  that  country  do  not,  however,  yet  appear  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  grant  the  reciprocal  concessions  which  require,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  respect  for  rights,  and,  on  the  other,  regard  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  age,  for  the  work  of  conciliation  to  be  resumed  with 
any  hopes  of  success.  In  the  particular  position  in  which  events 
had  involved  the  French  Qovemment,  the  greatest  service  it  could 
do  to  the  Italians  was  to  remain  inaccessible  to  the  divers  passions 
which  were  in  agitation  around  it.  The  Emperor's  Government  is 
conscious  of  having  laboured  in  such  a  manner,  so  far  as  was  in  its 
power,  to  prepare  for  the  future.  Those  adioummenta  have  not  been 
without  advantage  to  Italy.  Adopting  the  generous  intentions  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  Roman  Government  has  endeavoured  to 
realize  some  of  the  reforms  demanded  in  the  administration  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  that  task  will 
be  continued.  The  Italian  Government  on  its  side  has  applied 
itself  to  organize  the  new  kingdom,  to  develope  its  resources,  to 
constitute  its  military  state,  to  repress  brigandage  with  our  loyal 
co-operation,  and  to  discourage  those  feelings  of  impatience  to 
which  it  was  resolved  not  to  yield.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
those  fortunate  influences  will  tend  to  dissipate  suspicions,  and  give 
■  rise  to  feelings  more  favourable  to  a  reconciliation." 

As  regards  the  civil  war  in  North  America  the  report  states : — 

"  The  sad  previsions  suggested  by  the  exasperation  of  the  struggle 
carried  on  during  three  years  in  the  United  States  have  been  but 
too  much  realized.  Blood  has  continued  to  flow,  while  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  the  belligcFents  do  not  yet  allow  us  to  anticipate 
a  period  to  this  terrible  crisis.  In  presence  of  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  ruins,  and  such  a  sacriflce  of  life  in  a  struggle  hitherto 
fruitless,  we  have  felt  profound  regret  that  the  proposition  which 
we  made  at  London  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  unite  in  provoking 
en  armistice,  was  not  accepted.  Compelled  to  renounce  that  pro- 
ject by  a  double  refusal,  we  have,  however,  declared  that  our  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  any  form  would 
not  he  the  less  lively  and  sincere.  We  have  given  proof  of  this  by 
suggesting  the  idea  of  substituting  for  the  project  of  an  amicable 
intervention   of   the    maritime   Powers   the  expedient  of  direct 
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measages  between  the  QoTemment  of  the  TTnited  States  and  the 
Confederates  of  the  South.  This  new  attempt  baa  not  been  more 
fortunate  than  the  preceding.  From  that  time  we  have  had 
nothing  left  but  to  follow  out  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  this  war  by  the  Government  of  the  Em- 
peror. This  we  have  striven  to  do  with  scrupulous  care  under  all 
circunutances.  We  have  remained  neutral  and  well  disposed, 
although  it  has  often  been  difiBcult  for  us  to  reconcile  this  part 
with  our  duties  towards  our  fellow-countrymen.  Independently  of 
the  Bufierings  which,  in  our  departments,  are  the  consequence  of 
the  American  crisis,  hostilities  on  the  territory  of  the  Union  itself 
have  occasioned  considerable  detriment  and  lose  to  French  resi- 
dents. They  have  often  had  occasion  to  make  just  complaint  of 
the  abusive  proceedings  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  Our 
countirmeo  must  understand  that  their  interests,  like  those  of 
other  foreigners,  cannot  claim  an  exceptional  security  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  of  arms,  and  that  in  such  cases  all  ordinary  guarantees 
necessarily  lose  something  of  their  efficacy.  Moreover,  a  state  of 
war  imposes  inevitable  fetters  on  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  If  the 
progretis  of  liberal  doctrines  tends  to  relax  them,  it  cannot  wholly 
suppress  them.  The  Cabinet  of  Washington  has  been  able  to  satisfy 
itself  that  we  have  made,  in  our  reclamations,  a  large  allowance 
for  these  difficulties.  But  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  cannot 
disguise  its  pain  at  seeing  so  many  aggrieved  interests,  well  deserv- 
ing of  its  care,  making  a  vain  appeal  for  protection." 
With  respect  to  Mexico  the  foUowing  passage  occurs : — 
"  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  seeing  our  ideas  shared  by  the 
eminent  Prince  whom  Mexico  calls  to  inaugurate  its  new  destinies. 
The  fortune  of  France  and  the  blood  of  her  soldiers  belong  to 
France  only.  An  evident  and  imperious  French  interest  could 
therefore  alone  determine  the  Emperor's  Government  to  engage  in 
an  undertaking  of  which  it  had  beforehand  weighed  the  sacrifices 
and  difficulties.  It  had,  moreover,  foreseen  the  sulvation  of  Mexico 
as  a  possible  consequence  of  the  military  expedition  to  which  it 
was  constrained.  The  public  feeling  of  the  country  nnd  the  wisdom 
of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  justify  all  our  hopes  in  this  matter. 
In  an  early  future  we  expect  to  receive  from  the  new  Government 
of  Mexico  the  guarantees  which  have  been  wanting  to  our  interests 
under  aU  the  Governments  which  preceded  it.  For  the  moment, 
important  questions  necessarily  remain  to  be  settled  as  concerns 
ourselves ;  for  the  military  result  of  our  expedition  has  onlv 
prepared  the  ground  for  ulterior  negotiations.  The  Emperors 
Government  will  devote  all  its  attention  to  them." 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  on  the  Ilth  of  December, 
there  was  an  animated  discussion  on  the  question  of  some  contested 
elections,  but  the  chief  interest  in  the  debate  was  the  speech  of 
M.  Thiers,  who,  aJW  so  long  an  absence  from  the  Chamber,  had 
now  returned  to  take  his  part  in  parliamentary  conflicts  as  of  old, 
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and  hifl  clear  logic  and  incisive  oratory  were  once  more  heard  from 
the  tribune. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  one  of  the  Oppoeition  members  returned  for 
Paris,  had  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  the  case  of  M.  Noubel— a 
deputy  against  whom  there  was  a  very  sertoua  protest  by  a  M. 
Baze— on  the  ground  of  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  M.  Marie, 
who  was  to  have  supported  the  protest.  M.  Simon  alleged  that 
there  were  thirty-five  documents  in  proof  of  the  facts  alleged  in 
the  protest,  and  that  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  members  on 
the  morrow. 

M.  Piasard  (reporter  to  the  Committee  on  the  Betums)  said,  It 
is  true  there  are  thirty-five  documents ;  the  bureau  has  examined 
them  all  carefully,  and  it  was  of  opinion— without  feelbg  it  neces- 
sary to  hear  the  testimony  of  either  M.  Baze  or  M.  Noubel — that 
there  was  nothing  in  them. 

M.  Thiers. — I  wish  to  make  a  simple  observation.  Why  did  the 
bureau,  making  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  refuse  to  hear 
M.  Baze  and  M.  Noubel  P  Allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
difference  between  the  situation  of  those  who,  being  in  the  Chamber, 
can  offer  explanations,  and  those  outside,  who  cannot. 

M.  Creuzet. — M.  Baze  did  not  ask  to  be  heard  by  the  bureau ; 
he  only  said  he  was  ready  to  be  heard  if  called  upon.  The  bureau 
thought  itself  sufficiently  informed  about  the  case  without  calling 
for  his  evidence,  that  is  all. 

M.  Thiers.— No  other  election  presents  so  grave  a  fact  as  that 
which  we  have  here— a  suspension  of  the  course  of  justice.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  discuss  the  whole  report  on  this  election.  I  merelv 
point  out  one  very  serious  fact,  which  is  treated  in  the  report  wiUi 
an  indulgence  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  this  Chamber.  The  case 
is  this.  M.  Baze's  placards  were  torn  down  by  order  of  the  mayor 
in  the  commune  of  St.  Front,  and  that  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 
M.  Beizc  thereupon  obtained  an  order  from  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal  that  the  mayor  should  appear  before  him  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  post  M.  Baze's  bills.  But 
M.  Baze  could  get  no  huksier  to  serve  the  process  upon  the  mayor, 
because  the  Procureur- Imperial  had  ordered  all  the  huisaiers  not  to 
act  for  M.  Baze  until  June  2,  which  was  the  day  after  the  election. 
Well,  you  would  have  the  law  respected  in  the  country,  and  yet 
you  treat  with  indifference  a  fact  like  this,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  the  suspension  of  the  course  of  law  in  France.  The  Pro- 
cureur-G^n^ral  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  have  both  censured  the 
illegal  act,  and  now  the  report  treats  it  as  just  nothing  at  all. 
The  bureau  would  not  hear  M.  Baze.  That  fact  is  certain.  I  will 
assume  that  the  bureau  thought  itself  sufficiently  enlightened,  but 
I  must  observe  that  it  is  the  only  bureau  which  has  refused  to 
hear  explanations.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into 
the  case  fully.  M.  Marie,  who  would  have  done  so,  is  absent 
from  indisposition;  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to 
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this  serioos  interference  with  juBtioe,  and  I  thus  free  my  own 
reeponaibility. 

M.  Pissara. — The  reporters  said  that  the  indge's  order  only 
appointed  a  hearing  for  June  S,  and  therefore  M.  Baze  was  in  no 
way  prejudiced  by  the  service  of  the  order  on  the  mayor  being 
suspended  till  June  2. 

M.  Rouher  (Minister  of  State)  admitted  that  the  act  of  the 
Frocureur-Imp^rial  was  not  legally  jmtifiable,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  reprimanded  for  it.  But  it  could  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  result  of  the  election,  since  M.  Noubel's  majority  was 
very  large.  The  fact  was  that  legal  process  frightened  country 
people  very  much,  and  the  Procureur- Imperial  thought,  bond  fide, 
that  M.  Baze's  writ  might  operate  as  an  intimidation  while  the 
election  was  going  on. 

M.  Thiers. — I  do  not  care  about  the  influence  of  the  act  upon  the 
election.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  have  obtained  an  admission 
from  the  Oovemmentof  all  that  I  wanted — namely,  that  the  course 
of  justice  was  suspended  by  the  act  of  the  Procureur  du  Boi. 
(Loud  laughter.)  I  beg  pardon,  I  should  have  said  the  Procureur- 
Implrial.  I  shall  soon  get  into  right  habits.  (More  laughter.) 
You  speak  of  intimidation ;  but  if  you  say  the  Opposition  exercises 
intimidation  in  the  elections,  France  will  not  believe  you. 

After  some  further  excuses  for  the  Procureur- Imperial's  conduct 
by  M.  Rouher,  M.  Noubel  was  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Emperor  returned  the  following  reply  to  the  Address  of  the 
Senate : — 

"  I  see  with  pleasure  that  the  most  opposite  speeches  are  absorbed 
in  the  unanimity  of  the  vote  of  the  Address,  and  testify  the  same 
confidence — and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Qood  is  the  sole 
motive  of  my  actions.  At  home  and  abroad  I  desire  the  appease- 
ment of  passions,  concord  and  union.  I  direct  all  my  wi^es  to 
the  moment  when  the  great  qaestions  which  divide  governments 
and  peoples  will  be  paciScally  solved  W  European  arbitrament. 
This  wish  was  that  of  the  chief  of  my  family  when  he  cried  from 
St.  Helena  that  '  to  fight  in  Europe  is  to  make  civil  war.'  This 
great  idea,  once  TTtopian,  may  it  not  to-morrow  become  a  reality  F 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  always  honourable  to  proclaim  a  prin- 
ciple which  tends  to  cause  the  prejudices  of  a  former  age  to  disap- 
pear. Let  us  unite  our  efforts  with  this  noble  view,  and  let  us 
study  how  to  conquer  obstacles,  and  to  confound  incredulity. 

"  Please  to  be.  Monsieur  le  President,  the  interpreter  of  my 
thanks  to  the  Senate." 

At  the  beginning  of  December  there  appeared  in  the  Moni- 
teur  M.  Achille  Fould's  official  statement  of  the  financial  position 
of  France,  in  the  shape  of  a  report  to  the  Emperor.  We  give  in 
extento  this  important  document : — 

"  Sire, — I  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  and  submit  to  your  Majesty  for  your  appreciation 
a  measure  which  appears  to  me  necessary.  The  nature  of  my  pro- 
a  2 
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posal  will  jtistify  the  dday  vhich  has  occurred  in  preeenting  it  to 
the  Emperor. 

"  The  CoimcO  of  State  has  under  coneideration  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  Budgets  of  1865. 

"  Its  labours  are  so  far  advanced  that  I  can  already  announce  to 
your  Majesty  the  proximate  presentation  to  the  Legislative  body 
of  the  projects  which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
Budgets  voted  for  1864. 

"A  Bill  for  supplementary  credits  amounting  to  93  millions,  of 
which  63  millions  are  for  the  anny  and  navy  estimates,  and  ahout 
30  for  the  finances,  has  been  laid  before  the  Legislative  body. 

"  The  estimates  for  the  array  and  navy  departments  are  chiefly 
intended  to  cover  the  supplementary  expenses  caused  in  1863  by 
the  war  in  Mexico. 

"The  sum  asked  for  by  the  Minister  of  Finances,  destined 
chiefly  to  provide  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  credit  opened  as  pre- 
mium for  the  exportation  of  sngars,  is  only  the  compensation 
of  the  duties  levied  on  importation. 

"  As  regards  these  outlays,  there  are  60  millions  of  resources 
assured  by  the  recent  laws  which  have  settled  the  agreementa  with 
the  railway  companies.  These  agreements  have  rendered  dispos- 
able bonds  to  the  amount  of  about  17  millions,  and  l,430,000f.  rentes. 
They  are  derived  from  the  reimbursement  made  by  the  companies ; 
the  rentes  being  destined  for  the  allowances  (auhenttons),  which, 
from  the  agreements  I  have  alluded  to,  have  been  converted  into 
annuities. 

"  The  exceea  of  the  credits  to  be  asked  for  extraordinary  expensee 
will  be  43  millions. 

"  It  is  to  this  sum  of  43  millions  that  the  deficit  of  the  Budget 
of  1863  will  be  reduced,  althongh  the  indirect  revenues  do  not 
promise  to  reach  the  expectations  of  the  rectifying  Budget.  The 
political  anxiety  which  has  weighed  throughout  the  whole  year  on 

{lublic  business  has  been  especially  felt  upon  the  registration  of 
anded  property ;  but  the  difference  will  probably  be  compensated 
by  some  returns  and  by  an  improvement  in  certaia  branches  of  the 
revenue. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  the  movement  of  progress  has  been  slackened, 
it  has  not  been  stopped.  The  unfavourable  influence  of  circum- 
stances would  have  been  more  seriotisly  felt  if  there  had  not  been 
such  an  abundant  harvest,  and  the  recent  monetary  embarrassments, 
which  I  trust  will  shortly  be  removed,  would  have  been  much  more 
serious  if  we  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  foreign  countries. 

"  The  result  of  the  Budget  of  1862  is  known.     I  had  announced 
that  the  deficit  would  amount  to  35  millions.     It  will  bo  below 
that  figure,  and  the  deficit  of  the  year  will  scarcely  exceed  3d 
millions.     Adding  to  that  deficit  what  may  possibly  be  foreseen  for  - 
1863,  we  come  to  a  maximum  of  75,000,000f. 

"  The  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  the-Mexican  war  in 
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the  years  1862  and  1863,  the  accounts  of  which  have  been  made 
ap  to  the  lat  of  Janoaiy  next  and  sent  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, amount  to  310  millions.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
expenses  caused  during  the  same  years  by  the  occupation  of 
Cochin  China  and  the  presence  of  troops  and  ships  of  war  in  other 
parts  of  the  extreme  East.  Those  expenses  may  be  estimated 
at  60  millions.  Our  war  expenses  have  been,  therefore,  270  mil- 
lions. 

"  The  deficit  of  these  two  years  being  only  75  millions,  there  is 
a  difiference  of  195  millions,  more  than  huf  of  which  has  been 
provided  for  by  tbe  surplus  of  the  ordinary  reveaue. 

"  This  result  allows  us  to  look  with  more  gratification  (tecuril^) 
upon  the  general  condition  of  our  finances,  as  it  bos  been  obtained 
without  any  relaxation  in  our  public  works,  granted  in  1862,  with 
121  millions,  and  in  1863  with  125  millions  *. 

"  This  is  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  we  can  support  all 
the  ordinary  charges  of  our  Budgets,  and  even  largely  support 
great  enterprises  which  have  so  powerfully  contributed  to  devetope 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  which  will  develope  it  still 
more. 

"  As  regards  the  Budget  of  1864,  tbe  resources  realized  will  ex- 
ceed the  provisions  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  and  the 
Legislative  body,  "niis  surplus  will  diminish  the  estimates  which 
tbe  maintenance  of  our  troops  in  Mexico  might  render  Decesaary 
in  case  the  negotiations  entered  into  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment should  not  respond  to  the  expectations  of  your  Majesty. 

"  Whatever  confidence  I  may  entertain  in  this  respect,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  my  duty  to  call  the  Emperor's  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  our  deficits.  The  deficits  of  1862  and  of  1863  ore  not  great, 
if  we  consider  the  extraordinary  calls  that  were  mode ;  but,  added 
to  oar  former  deficits,  they  amount  to  972  millions.  This  amount 
exceeds  the  figure  which  prudence  ought  to  allow,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  by  the  consolidation  of  a  portion  of  the  floating 
debt  to  normal  proportions. 

"  This  operation  will  not  throw  new  burdens  upon  tbe  Treasury, 
as  the  interests  of  the  floating  debt  will  be  relieved  of  the  amount, 
which  will  be  carried  over  to  tbe  Budget  for  the  interests  of  the 
consolidated  debt, 

"  I  had  fancied  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  avoid  this 
necessity,  and  that  a  prompt  solution  of  the  affiiirs  of  Mexico 
might,  on  the  one  hand,  have  limited  our  expenses  to  a  sum  less 
than  what  we  have  expended,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  effected  by 
a  loan  contracted  with  Mexico  the  reimbursement  of  our  advances. 
But,  despite  the  confidence  which  we  entertain  of  seeing  a 
regular  form  of  government  established  in  Mexico,  we  cannot 
place  the  safety  of  our  finances  upon  its  settlement  of  the  debt 
to  us. 

■  Tbii  indnda  tbe  credita  cwried  over  from  1861  to  1862,  uul  fhnu  186S  to  1863. 
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"It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  floating  debt,  vhea  it  is  out 
of  proDortion  with  the  ordinary  resources  which  supply  it,  costs 
more  tlian  the  consolidated  debt,  and  that  it  is  not  without  dia* 
turbing  the  general  transactions  of  the  country  that  capital  ia 
sought^  for  by  the  State  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Every  branch 
of  commerce  suffers  from  it,  and,  instead  of  reducing  the  rate 
of  interest,  which  ought  to  be  the  case,  the  Treasury  helps  to 
raise  it. 

"Every  one  will  understand  how  important  it  is  to  shield  the 
State  against  inopportune  claims  which  would  compel  it  to  have 
recourse  to  onerous  operations  which  might  compromise  public 
credit. 

"Such  a  state  of  afiairs  is  a  cause  of  anxiety  and  hindrance  to 
commerce. 

"  As  regards  myself.  Sire,  I  had  entertained  the  hope  that  I 
need  not  have  opened  the  ledger  {grand  lirre),  and  it  is  not  with- 
out mature  reflection  that  I  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  proposal  of 
reducing  the  floating  debt  by  an  appeal  to  credit. 

"  This  loan  diflers  from  ordinary  loans  in  this  favourable  sense, 
that  SB  the  produce  is  to  be  employed  for  the  repayment  of  Trea- 
sury Bonds  issued,  it  will  return  an  equal  sum  for  circulation.  It 
is  a  transformation,  not  an  increase  of  debt. 

"The  amount  of  the  loan  remains  to  be  considered.  I  propose 
to  your  Majesty  to  fix  it  at  300  millions.  Our  deficit  would  thus 
be  reduced  to  672  millions. 

"  The  floating  debt  will  remain  beneath  that  sum,  because  the 
settlement  of  debts  is  always  slower  than  the  colIectioD  of  taxes. 
The  sums  due  to  the  Treasury  exceed  600  millions. 

"  This  debt  will  be  all  the  more  easily  settled  when  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  to  obtain  repayment  for 
what  we  have  advanced  to  Mexico." 
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mm  the  Chwnber^Hu  Heply— His  Answer  to  the  Upper  Boose— Convention  be- 
tween Pmsau  and  Ru»ia  as  to  Polish  Refugees^Unscemly  coIlisLon- between  the 
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the  King — His  Speech  read  to  the  Honse— Ordinance  agejnrt  the  Press — Beraon- 
stnocea  of  the  Crown  Prince — Dissolution  of  the  Chambers — Question  of  the 
Bdileswig-Holsttdn  Sacceeaion — Addreas  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies— Speech  of 
M.  Von  Binnark — Befiual  bj  tbe  Chamber  to  grant  a  Loan. 

In  hia  repb^  to  the  New  Year's  Address  of  the  municipality  of 
Berlin  the  King  said : — 

"  The  preeeDt  position  of  affaire  ill  Prussia,  vhich  has  been 
styled  a  conflict,  has  arisen  from  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the 
puhlic  mind. 

"I  intend  to  maintain  and  protect  the  Constitution.  I  am 
compelled  to  cany  out  by  eyery  means  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  that  which  I  consider  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
coantry,  without  regarding  the  fact  of  my  heing  at  present 
misunderstood . ' ' 

The  Session  of  the  Chambers  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  January, 
but  the  Eing  was  not  present.  The  royal  Speech  was  read  by 
the  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Yon  Bismark  Schonhausen,  and 
the  following  were  tbe  moat  important  passages : — 

"  The  Oovemment  of  Hia  Majesty  greets  j^ou  with  the  lively 
wish  that  in  this  Session  a  durable  understanding  may  be  attained 
with  respect  to  those  questions  which  last  year  remained  unsolved. 
This  object  will  be  arrived  at  if  our  Constitution  be  firmly  adhered 
to  as  the  basis  for  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  position  of  the 
representatives  of  the  country,  and  if  tbe  legislative  powers,  with 
mutual  consideration  of  each  other's  constitutional  rights,  take 
their  common  task  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  power  and  welfare 
of  the  Fatherland. 

"  The  establishment  of  tbe  Budget  is  prominent  among  the 
objects  that  will  occupy  you. 

"  The  state  of  the  finances  ia  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

"  Last  year's  receipts  were  so  good  that  in  most  branches  of 
the  administration  they  considerably  exceeded  the  estimates,  and 
will  afford  means  completely  to  cover  the  expenditure,  including 
all  extraordinary  demands.     The  deflcit  shown  by  the  estimates 
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for  1862  will,  therefore,  as  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  their 
discossion,  in  reality  Dot  exist. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  legally-Gzed  Budget  for  1862,  the  Qovem- 
ment  has  especially  aimed  at  conducting  the  administration  with 
economy ;  it  nevertheless  has  not  neglected  to  make  all  such 
expenditure  as  was  necessary  for  the  regular  carrying  on  of  the 
administration  of  the  country,  for  the  maintenance  and  advance* 
ment  of  existing  State  institutions,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
land.  As  soon  as  accounts  have  heen  finally  balanced.  Govern- 
ment will  present  a  proposition  coDceming  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  post  year,  and  move  for  the  retrospective 
approbation  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred. 

"The  Budget  for  the  year  1863  will  again  be  laid  before  you. 
The  dispositions  of  the  same  have  been  further  corrected  by  the 
experiences  since  obtained,  and  in  certain  items  rectifications  have 
been  made  corresponding  to  circumstances.  It  has  thus  been 
found  possible  to  diminish  the  deficit  shown  by  the  previous 
draft.  Considoring  the  results  of  the  past  year,  and  the  cir- 
cumspection with  which  the  revenue  is  estimated,  the  hope  appears 
well-erounded  that  this  deficit,  lihe  those  of  previous  years,  will 
be  fully  covered  by  excess  of  income 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  identical  notes  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Cabinet  in  the  month  of  Febmair,  1861,  by  a  number  of  German 
Federal  Governments,  motions  nave  been  made  by  the  same 
Governments  in  the  Diet,  the  which,  less  by  their  substance  than 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  compact  they  involve,  have 
acquired  an  important  significance  for  the  position  of  Prussia 
relatively  to  the  Federal  Diet.  The  Government  is  also,  for  ita 
part,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Federal  treaties  no  longer  corre- 
spond, in  the  form  in  which  they  were  concluded  in  1815,  with 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times.  Above  all,  however,  it 
is  aware  of  the  duty  of  a  conscientious  observance  of  existing 
treaties,  and  resolved  to  exact  complete  reciprocity  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  duty  as  the  first  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  such 
treaties." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  M.  Bismark,  the  President  of  the  Council,  made  a 
speech  which  caused  intense  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  members. 
He  said:— 

"  Your  decisions  alone  are  te  regulate  the  Budget  as  regards  its 
totel  amount  and  its  details ;  if  you  are  to  have  the  right  to 
demand  of  the  King  the  dismissal  of  Ministers  who  do  not  enjoy 
yonr  confidence;  if,  by  your  decisions  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditure, you  are  to  have  the  right  to  do  away  with  the  army 
organization ;  if  you  had  the  right  (as  you  constitutionally  have 
it  not,  although  claiming  it  in  this  Address)  to  control  the  rela- 
tions between  the  executive  power  and  its  functionaries ;  if  yon 
had  all  these  rights,  you  would  be  de  facto  in  possession  of  the 
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complete  power  of  GoTerament  in  this  country.  On  the  basis  of 
these  demands  this  Address  reposes.  By  it  the  Boyal  House  of 
Hohemtollem  is  required  to  abdicate  its  constitutional  rights  of 
Government  in  favour  of  the  majority  of  this  House." 

The  Chamber  met  this  assertion  by  a  storm  of  contradiction, 
and  the  President  rang  his  bell.  M.  Von  Bismark  persisted 
in  his  assertion.  "It  is  the  same  thing,"  he  said,  "in  another 
form.  Ton  declare  the  Constitution  violated  so  soon  as  the 
Crown  and  the  Upper  House  do  not  do  your  will.  You  address 
the  reproach  of  such  violation  te  the  Ministry,  and  not  to 
the  Crown,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  you,  on  the  con- 
trary, place  beyond  all  doubt.  But  you  know,  as  well  as  any 
one  in  Prussia,  that  the  Ministry  acta  in  the  name  and  according 
to  the  commands  of  His  Majesty.  The  Prussian  Ministry  is  in 
this  respect  quite  different  from  the  English.  The  latter,  call  it 
what  you  will,  is  only  the  Ministry  of  the  Parliament ;  but  we  are 
the  Ministers  of  the  King.  It  ia  not  in  order  to  make  a  shield 
for  ourselves  that  I  reject  the  severance  of  Crown  and  Ministry. 
We  need  no  such  shield ;  we  stend  firm  in  the  consciousness  of 
our  good  right.  I  reject  the  distinction  you  would  make,  because 
by  it  the  fact  is  concealed  that  it  is  now  a  question  of  an  Address 
against  the  Crown,  and  not  only  against  the  Ministry." 

M.  Bismark  proceeded  to  say  that  theoretically  it  was  undeniable 
that  the  Chamber  had  the  right  to  reject  the  whole  Budget,  and 
thereby  to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  all  functionaries,  the 
abandonment  of  the  army  reorganization,  and  many  other  things 
besides.  But  such  a  theory  was  incompatible  with  practice ;  prac- 
tically, the  like  had  not  yet  happened.  After  the  last  dissolution 
of  the  Chamber,  Government  had  made  great  concessions.  These 
were  met  by  unreasonable  demands.  The  Chamber  came  to  a 
resolution  which  was  an  abuse  of  its  right : — 

"  You  asked  of  His  Majesty  the  disbanding  of  about  one-third 
of  the  cavalry,  and  about  half  the  infantry ;  in  its  totality  your 
resolution  was  inezecutable,  because  it  had  a  retrospective  action. 
By  this,  I  may  well  say,  radical  resolution,  you  first  got  into  the 
cut  de  sac  out  of  which  you  now  seek  an  exit  you  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding.  The  Govemraent  came  to  your  asBistance 
by  offering  to  accept  the  Tincke  amendment.  Instead  of  availing 
yourselves  of  the  bridge  thus  laid  down  for  you,  you  replied  by  a 
resolution  which  destroyed  all  hope  of  an  understanding.  We 
closed  the  session  in  the  hope  that  you  would  return  hither  in  a 
more  conciliatory  mood  than  that  in  which  you  departed.  It  is 
now  your  turn  to  make  concessions,  and,  unless  you  do  so,  we 
shall  have  difficulty  in  terminating  the  conflict." 

In  the  Address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  carried 
by  255  out  of  323  votes,  they  severely  commented  upon  the 
unconstitutional  mode  in  which  the  Government  was  condnoted, 
saying: — 

"  Since  last  Session  the  Ministers  have  carried  on  the  public 
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administration  against  ttie  ConstitntioD,  and  withaut  a  legal 
Budget.  The  supreme  rirbt  of  the  repreaentatiTes  of  the  people 
has  thereby  been  attacked.  The  country  has  been  aJarmed,  uid. 
has  stood  by  its  representatives. 

"  A  small  minority  of  the  people  only  baa,  encouraged  by  the 
Ministers,  carried  the  worst  calumnies  against  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  in  the  form  of  addresses. 

"  Abuses  of  the  power  of  the  Government  are  now  taking  place 
just  BS  in  the  aad  years  which  preceded  the  Segency.  Your 
Majesty  recently  declared  that  nobody  should  doubt  yonr  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  the  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  has 
already  been  violated  by  the  Ministers. 

"  Our  position  imposes  on  ua  the  moat  urgent  duty  of  solemnly 
declaring  that  peace  at  home  and  power  abroad  can  only  lie 
restored  to  the  Qovemment  by  its  returning  to  a  constitutional 
state  of  things." 

The  Eing  refused  to  receive  the  deputation  appointed  to  carry 
up  the  Address  ;  but  he  communicated  hie  reply  to  the  President 
of  the  Chamber,  who  read  it  to  the  House.  In  it  he  said  that  the 
Chamber  advanced,  as  grounds  for  the  complaint  of  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  acts  of  the  Qovemment  which  had  been  done 
with  the  Royal  approbation.  The  King  would  not  have  permitted 
those  acta  if  he  bad  recognized  in  them  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  he  was  ^lly  convinced  that  the  charge  against  his 
Government  was  unfounded,  and  he  rejected  it  accordingly.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  used  its  constitutional  right  of  co-operation 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Budget  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government — as  it  repeatedly  had  declared — 
to  give  its  assent  to  the  impracticable  decisions  of  that  House.  la 
the  exercise  of  its  equally  constitutional  right,  the  Upper  Chamber 
had  rejected  the  Budget,  which  the  Deputies  had  altered  until 
it  became  impracticable.  The  regulation  of  the  Budget,  as  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Constitution,  having  become  impossible  for  last 
year's  Session,  and  the  Gonstitutioa  containing  no  provision  for 
such  a  case,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the  Chamber  should 
discern  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  that  the  Qovemment 
bad  carried  on  the  administration  without  a  legally  established 
Budget.  The  King  must  rather  point  it  out  as  a  tran^pression 
of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  that 
body  persists  in  regarding  its  one-sided  decisions  concerning  the 
grant  or  refusal  of  the  State  expenditure  as  definitively  binding 
on  his  Government.  The  Address  qualified  the  right  of  granting 
the  expenditure  as  the  first  right  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.     The  King  continued — 

"  I  also  recognize  that  right,  and  will  observe  and  guard  it  so 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  Constitution.  But  I  must  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Diet  represent  the 
whole  people,  and  the  Budget  can  be  established  only  by  law, 
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to  int,  by  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  botb  CbamberB,  and  approved 
by  me.  If  sucli  agreement  was  not  to  be  brought  about,  it  waa  the 
duty  of  the  GoTemmeot,  aotil  such  time  as  it  should  be  arrived 
at,  to  carry  on  the  administration  without  interruption.  It  would 
have  acted  unjustifiably  had  it  not  done  so. 

"  I  am  in  the  highest  degree  surprised  that  the  Address  should 
Bay  that  '  the  new  Session  has  begun  without  the  Government 
having,  by  any  practical  steps,  bo  much  as  opened  a  prospect  of 
a  return  to  regularity  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  the  arrtuigements  of  the  army  on  legal 
bases.'  Thereby  it  is  entirely  ignored  that,  in  the  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  the  bringing  in  of  the  Budgets  of  18t»3 
and  1864,  and  of  a  complement  to  the  law  of  the  3rd  of  September, 
1814,  concerning  the  obligation  to  military  service,  was  an- 
nounced, and  also  that  the  production  of  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  1862  was  promised,  for  thepurpose  of  their  sup- 
plementary approval  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  which  pro- 
ductions will  take  place  at  the  time  specified  by  my  Finance 
Minister.  After  that,  how  can  the  Chamber  close  its  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  my  Government  holds  it  for  its  most  urgent  care  to 
replace  the  finance  administration  of  the  Stale,  as  soon  as  possible, 
on  a  legal  basis  P 

"  The  House  of  Deputies  will  have  to  recognize  the  limits  set 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  various  powers  (in  the  State) ;  for  only 
on  that  basis  is  an  understanding  possible  with  respect  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  working  together  of  my  Government  witb  the 
national  representatives  is  requisite.  I  deeply  deplore  the  conflict 
of  views  that  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  estaolishment  of  the 
Budget.  An  agreement  on  that  point  is  not,  however,  to  be 
arrived  at  by  araodoning  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Lords ;  neither  can  the  right  of  granting 
and  refusing  the  Stole  expenditure  be  devolved  exclusively,  in 
opposition  to  the  Constitution,  on  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
is  my  duty,  as  a  Sovereign,  to  preserve  undiminished  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  Crown  which  I  have  inherited, 
because  I  therein  recognize  a  necessary  condition  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  internal  peace,  of  the  "welfare  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
authority  and  consideration  of  Prussia  in  its  European  position. 

"  After  I  have,  for  a  year  past,  proved,  by  a  diminution  of 
nearly  four  millions  in  the  sums  demanded  from  the  people,  as 
well  as  by  ready  acquiescence  in  the  practicable  wishes  of  its 
representatives,  that  my  sole  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  termination 
of  the  opposition  which  tho  measures  of  my  Qovcmmcnt  have 
encountered  as  well  in  great  things  as  in  sm^l,  I  expect  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  will  no  longer  disregard  these  proofs  of  a 
conciliatory  disposition,  ond  I  now  call  upon  it  to  testify  on  its  part 
its  desire  to  meet  my  patriotic  and  paternal  (Lattdesraleriichen)  views 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  possible  that  work  of  agreement 
which  is  a  necessity  of  my  heart— of  my  heart,  whose  only  desire 
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is  to  promote  the  welfare  o(  the  Fruasian  nation,  and  to  maintain 
for  the  country  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  a  glorious  history 
through  the  faithful  union  of  King  and  people." 

In  the  Upper  House,  144  members  out  of  the  240  absented 
themselTes  when  the  Address,  which  was  thoroughly  miDisterial 
in  its  tone,  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  carried  "  unanimously  " 
by  the  remaining  ninety-six  supporters  of  Government.  The  King, 
in  his  answer,  said  that  it  did  his  heart  good  to  receive  so  loyal  an 
Address  in  full  accordance  with  his  own  sentimenta.  He  should 
always  regard  it  as  his  first  and  most  sacred  duty  to  uphold  right. 
By  keeping  to  that  principle  he  hoped  to  see  the  existing  crisis 
brought  to  a  close  for  the  good  of  the  country.  His  Government 
would  abide  firmly  by  the  point  of  view  it  had  taken  up,  but 
remain  accessible  to  any  conciliatory  advances  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  Prussia's  power.  He  concluded  by  thanking  the 
House  for  the  support  it  promised  his  Government,  and  for  the 
devotion  and  confidence  its  Address  expressed. 

Great  and  general  disgust  had  been  excited  throughout  Europe 
hv  a  report  that  in  the  insurrectionary  contest  raging  this  year  in 
f  nland,  the  Prussian  Government  had  entered  into  a  convention 
with  Russia  to  surrender  to  her  the  fugitive  Poles  who  sought 
refuge  in  Prussia — or  to  permit  Russian  troops  to  enter  her  terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  seizing  them. 

In  the  de^te  in  the  Lower  Chamber  on  the  26th  of  February, 
M.  fiismarh  declared  that  the  statements  made  with  respect  to  the 
agreement  with  Russia  were  incorrect,  but  he  refused  to  explain 
vmat  that  agreement  was'.  His  speech  was  remarkable  for  the 
bold  insolence  with  which  he  treated  the  Chamber  and  the 
authority  of  the  "Vice-President.  The  scene  that  took  place  is 
worth  recording. 

M.  Bismark  began  by  denouncing  the  successive  interpellations 
with  respect  to  the  Prusso-Russian  convention.  The  Government 
had  deemed  it  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  decline  answering, 
and,  in  any  other  Parliament  that  he  knew  of,  the  most  malcontent 
Opposition  would  thereupon  have  desisted  from  further  inquiries. 
He  added : — 

"Therewith  I  couple  the  wish.  Give  ua  an  English  Lower 
House,  and  then  ask  us  for  English  institutions.  (A  Voice. — 
'  Upper   House  I ')      The  Upper  House  is   less  important.       A 


'  We   know,  from  ■ 

luell.  OD  the  8Ttb  of  Fcbnury,  1863.  that  by  H.  Vod  Biamark'a  own  admisaion  t 
lumaetf,  tho  Convention  wu  to  the  follaniiig  effccti — "lliat  dutarbBDcee  hivin^f 
broken  ont  in  the  kingtlom  of  PoUnd  which  might  eaduiger  property  >nd  tmnqnillit; 
in  the  frontiat  Provinces  of  Pnuaia,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  OoTeninients  that 
tho  troopa  of  either  should  be  authorized,  on  the  requleition  of  the  oiilitarj  aotboritiea 
of  the  other,  to  crom  the  fVontier,  and,  in  ea«e  of  Decesaity,  should  he  permitted  to 
pnnue  inentgenta  into  the  territory  of  the  other;  and  it  waa  fbrther  atipulated  that 
ather  of  the  coatractiog  partiea  ahould  at  any  time  be  at  liberty  to  terminate  this 
agreement." — See  Corre«poudeace  respecting  the  Inaarrection  in  Poland,  1863,  pre. 
tented  to  both  Uouaea  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Hi^ty. 
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M.  Ton  Bismark  then  turned  to.  the  speeches  made  by  MM. 
Waldeck  and  Unruh  ia  a  former  debate  on  the  same  subject.  He 
said: — 

"  Deputy  Unruh  had  declared,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
Chamber,  that  if  the  measures  taken  by  (Government  for  the 
security  of  PrussiaQ  frontiers  and  interests  were  to  lead  to  external 
oompli cations,  the  means  for  the  defence  of  the  country  should  be 
refused  to  the  King.  Is  not  that  saying  to  the  foreigner,  '  Come 
hither;  the  moment  is  favourable P  Prussia' — (Interruption  and 
contradiction).  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  yet  express  a  feeling  of 
indignation — (Interruption  and  criesof 'Order '), ' 

Soon  afterwards,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  interruptioQ,  the 
President  told  M.  Bismark  that  his  last  words  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question  before  the  Chamber. 

M.  Ton  Bismark. — I  will  permit  myself  to  remark  to  the  Pre* 
sident  that  I  cannot  admit  his  right  to  a  disciplinary  interruption 
of  my  speeches.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  he  a  member  of  this 
assembly ;  I  did  not  make  your  regulations  nor  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  your  Preeidents ;  I  am  not  subject  to  the  disciplinair 
influence  of  the  Chamber.  The  disciplinary  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent ceases  at  this  bar.  (The  table  at  which  the  Ministers  sit.) 
Hy  only  superior  is  His  Majesty  the  E!ing,  and  X  have  yet  to  learn 
that  any  legal  or  constitutions  enactment  has  placed  me  under 
the  discipline  of  the  President  of  this  House. 

Tice- President  Behrend. — I  have  not  deprived  the  Minister- 
President  of  the  word,  nor  could  I  do  so  consistently  with  the  Con- 
stitution. But  according  to  the  regulations  of  this  House,  its 
President  exercises  disciplinary  power  so  far  as  ita  four  walls 
extend  (loud  applause),  and  that  power  will  I  exert. 

M.  Ton  Bismark. — I  do  not  speak  here  in  virtue  of  your  regu- 
lations, but  in  that  of  the  authority  deputed  to  me  by  the  King. 
On  the  ground  of  the  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  Ministers  must  be  allowed  to  speak  and  must  be 
heard  as  often  as  they  demand  it — (interruption) —you  have  no 
right  to  interrupt  me.  I  must  mark  that  view  as  an  erroneous  one, 
which  the  Government  does  not  share.  I  was  saying,  then,  the 
same  Deputy  Ton  Unruh  who,  in  1848,  indelibly  associated  his 
name  with  the  refusal  of  taxes — (Tiolent  commotion  arose  in 
the  Chamber,  with  cries  of  "  It  is  scandalous,  adjourn."  The 
President  rang  his  bell  continuously). 

Tice-President  Behrend. — I  shall  find  myself  compelled,  in  con- 
formity with  th6  regulation  in  such  cases,  to  adjourn  the  sitting, 
if  the  Minister- President  should  repeat  expressions  which  I  have 
declared  do  not  pertain  to  the  debate.     (Applause.) 

M.  Ton  Bismark. — I  cannot  prevent  the  President  adjourning. 
I  have  no  need,  gentlemen,  again  to  repeat  what  I  have  twice  said, 
and  what  you,  I  apprehend,  have  understood.     The  throat  to  leave 
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Prussia  defenceless  is  happily  an  impotent  one,  but  tlie  remark  is 
thereby  suggested  that  the  tendencies,  the  words,  the  names  of  1848 
again  appear  in  the  foreground  of  the  stage.  The  European  revolu- 
tion is  connected  and  mutually  supporting  in  all  countries  ;  it  is 
natural  that  a  movement  in  Poland,  which,  according  to  proofs 
that  lie  before  us,  has  been  prepared  with  Mazzini's  co-operation, 
and  which,  according  to  known  facts,  is  being  carried  out  with 
Microalawski's  assistance,  should  find  support  f^om  the  revolution- 
ary element  in  all  countries.  Under  these  circumstances,  gentle- 
men, it  is  proposed  to  you  to  testify  your  sympathy  with  the  Polish 
insurrection  by  the  acceptance  of  to-day's  resolution.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  criticize  the  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  bring  it  for- 
ward. But  the  effect  produced  throughout  the  whole  world  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  resolution  will  unquestionably  be  that  those 
who  vote  for  it  constitute  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  parti- 
sans of  the  Polish  insurrection.  You  recommend  to  the  Govern- 
ment— if,  that  is  to  say,  yon  will  look  upon  the  resolution  in  the 
light  of  a  recommendation— to  favour  neither  of  the  two  parties. 
That  the  Government  would  not  favour  the  insurgents  might  be 
foreseen  by  the  Chamber  ;  the  only  possible  concluBion  then  is, 
that  you  would  fain  protect  the  insurrection  from  the  prejudice  that 
might  result  to  it  from  the  attitude  of  this  Government. 

In  the  result,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted,  after  three  days' 
debate,  by  246  to  57  votes,  a  resolution — "  That  the  interest  of 
Prussia  requires  that  the  Government,  in  face  of  the  insurrection 
that  has  broken  out  in  Poland,  should  not  assist  or  favour  either 
of  the  contending  parties,  or  allow  armed  persons  to  touch  tho 
Prussian  soil  without  at  the  same  time  disarming  them." 

At  a  later  period,  on  the  1  Itb  of  May,  a  similar  scene  of  unseemly 
antagonism  between  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  the  PresN 
dent  of  the  Chamber  was  acted,  in  which  M.  Bismark  was  ordered 
to  be  silent.  This  led  to  a  direct  message  of  reproof  addressed  to 
the  Chamber  by  the  King.  On  the  20th  of  May  M.  Bismark  told 
the  Chamber  that  he  had  "  a  most  high  message  from  His  Majesty 
the  King  to  read  to  the  House."  He  then  did  read  to  it  a  document 
signed  by  the  King,  and  countersigned  by  all  the  Ministers,  which 
denounced  the  claim  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
"  to  subject  our  Ministers  to  disciplinary  power,  and  to  impose 
silence  upon  them,"  in  violation  of  Article  60  of  the  Constitution. 
It  declared : — 

"Such  a  claim  lacks  legal  foundation,  and  we  cannot  deem  it  to 
correspond  with  the  dignity  of  our  Government  that  our  Ministers, 
as  representatives  of  the  Crown,  should  be  present  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  under  renunciation  of  that  independent  position 
(with  respect  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  which  legally  pertains 
and  is  constitutionally  secured  to  them. 

"  We,  therefore,  can  but  exhort  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  from  which  the  most  essential  interests 
of  the  country  suffer,  by  affording  to  our  Ministers  that  recognition 
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of  their  constitutional  ric'hts  which  they  demand,  end  by  thus  ren- 
dering possible  that  furtiier  business  co-operation  without  which  no 
result  can  be  expected  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet." 

An  Address  in  reply  to  this  message  was  drawn  up  and  carried. 
It  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  said  in  his  answer — 

"  The  House  should  know  tiat  the  situation  of  the  country  is  well 
known  to  me,  that  the  Kings  of  Frussia  hve  with  and  among  their 
people,  and  have  a  clear  eye  and  a  warni  heart  for  the  real  wants 
of  the  country.  I  was  also  accarately  and  truly  informed  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  sitting  of  the  11th,  and  you  hod  no  need  to  send 
me  that  stenographic  report.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  President  did 
not  only  interrupt  one  of  my  Ministers  and  tell  him  to  be  silent, 
but,  by  adjourning  the  sitting,  he  also  withdrew  from  him  the  right 
of  speaking  which  he  had  just  restored  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Pr^ident  thus  exercised  towards  the  Minister  a  disciplinary  right. 
In  its  replies  to  the  Ministers*  letters  of  the  11th  and  16th  inst. 
the  House  avoids  declaring  itself  with  respect  to  the  main  point. 
The  Address  avoids  it  likewise ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  stating 
tiiat  it  has  not  asked  a  renunciation  of  their  constitutionally  inde- 
pendent position,  it  recognizes  that  the  Ministers  are  not  subject  to 
disciplinary  power,  and  gives  the  assurance  that  the  House  no  longer 
maintains  an  unjustified  claim  in  this  respect.  If  the  House  had 
made  this  declaration  in  due  time,  it  would  not  have  found  occasion 
for  the  groundless  reproach  that  my  Ministers  have  frustrated  the 
object  of  the  Session  by  breaking  off  personal  intercourse  with  tho 
House.  I  might  then  have  desired  my  Ministers  to  resume  re- 
lations with  the  House,  and  again  to  try  whether  and  how  far  these 
toight  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result;  hut  the  House  itself,  by  its 
Address,  has  now  destroyed  all  hope  of  any  good  arising  &om  such 
resumption.  In  the  Address  you  express  your  regret  that  in  the 
last  three  months  there  has  been  no  retura  to  a  constitutional 
situation.  My  Ministers  have  done  their  utmost  to  make  those 
propositions  which  are  essential  to  a  lawfully  regulated  financial 
administration.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  the  Budget  has  not  been 
agreed  to.  The  House  has  wasted  its  time  and  strength  in  dis- 
cussions of  which  the  form  and  tendency  have  long  made  me  de- 
spair of  any  result  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
assertion  that  my  Ministers  have  expressed  and  acted  upon  uncon- 
stitutional principles,  and  that  the  most  important  righte  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  been  neglected  and  violated,  is 
totally  unfounded.  The  House  should  at  least  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  this  assertion,  and  to  point  out  those  Articles  of  the  Gtm- 
stitution  which  it  says  have  been  violated.  You  only  point  out 
that  my  Ministers  have  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  law  for  the  responsibilitv  of  Ministers.  This  reproach  applies 
no  more  to  them  than  it  does  to  their  predecessors.  No  certain 
date  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for  the  passage  of  this  law,  and 
they  have  thought  its  further  adjournment  Cavourahle  to  the  inte- 
rests of  theconntry.  GoOqIc 
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"  The  bearing  of  the  majority  in  all  discussioDB  relating  to  foreign 
policy  I  look  upon  with  toe  deepest  regret.  The  foreign  policy  of 
my  (^oremment  has  heeo  judged  from  the  harshest  and  most  parti- 
san point  of  view,  and  some  members  of  the  Houbo  have  forgotten 
themselves  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  refuse  the  means  even  for  a  just 
war.  In  harmony  with  suoh  expressions  are  those  of  the  Address 
respecting  the  foreign  relations  of  Prussia,  and  the  reproachee  to 
my  Government  which  are  coupled  therewith.  They  are  not  con- 
formable with  fact.  The  situation  of  Prussia  is  not  more  isolated 
than  that  of  other  European  States;  but  aa  little  as  the  other 
Powers  can  Prussia  dispense  with  the  necessity,  imder  present  cir- 
cumstances, of  maintaining  her  present  defensive  force  unimpaired. 
I  would  not  reject  patriotic  counsels  in  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
but  such  counsels  can  be  valuable  only  when  based  upon  a  fiul 
knowledge  of  all  the  preceding  circumstances  and  negotiations. 
To  complain  of  such  counsels  not  having  been  followed  is  an  un- 
justifiable attempt  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
its  constitutional  rights.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  and  remains 
my  exclusive  Royal  right,  guaranteed  by  Article  46  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  decide  upon  peace  and  war.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  it  is  my  duty  to  guard  against  infringement  of  that  Royal 
power  which  is  based  upon  law  and  Constitution,  and  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  dangers  that  would  result  from  a  displacement  of 
the  respective  powers  in  the  State.  I  must  strenuously  oppose  the 
endeavour  of  the  House  to  use  its  constitutional  right  of  participa- 
tion in  the  legislation  as  a  means  of  circumscribing  the  constitu- 
tional liberty  of  Royal  decisions.  Such  an  attempt  is  made  when 
the  House  refuses  its  co-operation  with  the  present  policy  of  my 
Government,  and  also  in  its  demand  of  a  change  in  my  advisers 
and  in  my  system  of  policy.  In  opposition  to  Article  45  of  the 
Constitution,  which  says  that  the  King  appoints  and  dismisses  his 
Ministers,  tbe  House  wishes  to  oblige  me  to  take  Ministers  who  are 
agreeable  to  it,  thereby  seeking  to  establish  an  anti-constitutional 
supremacy  of  the  House.  I  reject  the  demand.  My  Ministers 
possess  my  confidence ;  their  official  acta  have  been  done  with  my 
consent,  and  I  thank  them  for  their  care  to  oppose  the  anti-consti- 
tutional attempt  of  the  House  to  extend  its  power. 

"  By  the  co-operation  which  the  House  declares  that  it  refuses 
to  my  Government  I  can  only  understand  that  co-operation  to 
which  the  House  is  entitled  by  the  Constitution ;  any  other  can 
neither  be  claimed  by  it  nor  has  been  asked  for  by  my  Govern- 
ment- 

"  In  presence  of  snch  a  refusal,  the  real  meaning  of  which,  more- 
over, is  made  evident  by  the  whole  contents  and  tone  of  the  AddresSi 
as  well  as  by  the  demeanour  of  the  House  during  the  last  four 
months,  a  further  continuation  of  the  present  Session  can  lead  to 
no  result.  Neither  aa  regards  domestic  affairs  nor  with  respect  to 
foreign  relations  would  it  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
country." 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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This  was  on  the  37th  of  May,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Session  of 
the  Pruasiaa  Chambers  was  closed  hv  a  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
read  to  the  memberB  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace,  by  M.  Bis- 
mark.     It  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

By  its  Address  to  the  King  upon  the  29th  of  January  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  placed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
GovemmeDt,  and,  notwithstanding  the  answer  of  the  Eing,  had  re- 
mained in  a  position  adverse  to  an  understanding.  By  its  debutes 
□pOQ  foreign  politics  the  Chamber  had  endeavoured  to  paralyze  the 
influence  of  the  Governraeut,  and  had  thereby  increased  the  ex- 
citement prevalent  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  Poland.  It 
had  accepted  misrepresentations  of  the  opponents  of  Prussia,  and 
aroused  apprehensions  of  external  dangers  and  entanglement  in 
war,  for  which  the  exbting  relations  to  Foreign  Powers  give  no 
well-founded  cause.  In  the  recent  Address  the  Chamber,  more- 
over, had  altogether  refused  its  co-operation  with  the  Government. 
This  rendered  the  close  of  its  deliberations  unavoidably  necessary. 
The  Government  reserved  to  itaelf  the  power  of  determining  the 
manner  in  which  the  unsettled  financial  measures  should  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  hoped  to  come  to  a  future  understanding  with 
the  representatives  of  tlie  country. 

The  next  step  which  the  Bismark  Ministry  took,  was  to  issue 
OQ  the  1st  of  June  a  royal  decree  autboriziDg  the  suppression  of 
newspapers  "  which  persistently  exhibited  tendencies  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State,"  and  the  exclusion  altogether  of  foreign 
journals  for  the  same  cause. 

An  important  letter  from  the  Crown  Prince,  the  husband  of  our 
Princess  Royal,  to  the  King  his  father,  was  published  in  the  Ger- 
man papers,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  otherwise 
than  genuine.  It  was  dated  the  Slst  of  May,  and  shows  how 
keenly  sensible  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Crown  is  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional course  which  his  royal  father  was  pursuing.  In  it  he 
said  :  — 

"  Expressions  you  lately  made'use  of  in  my  presence  regarding 
the  possibility  of  forcing  your  measures  upon  the  country  oblige  me 
to  speak  out  on  the  subject.  On  dismissing  the  Auerswald  Cabinet 
you  told  me  that,  being  more  liberal  than  yourself,  I  had  now  got 
an  opportunity  for  enacting  the  usual  part  of  a  Crown  Prince,  and 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  your  Government.  At  that 
time  I  promised  you  to  keep  back  and  maintain  silence,  and  offer 
no  opposition.  Intending  to  keep  my  promise,  as  I  do,  I  yet  feel 
it  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  in  private.  I  beseech  you,  my  dearest 
father,  not  to  invade  the  law  in  the  way  you  hinted,  Nobody  is  more 
fully  aware  than  myself  that  to  you  an  oath  is  a  sacred  thing,  and 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  But  the  position  of  a  Sovereign  in  regard 
to  his  Ministers  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  Skilled  as  they  are 
in  the  lawyer's  art,  and  expert  at  interpretation,  they  know  how  to 
represent  a  measure  ee  fair  and  necessary,  and  by  degrees  to  force  a 
Sovereign  into  a  path  very  different  to  that  he  intended  %a.  tread." 
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The  King  replied  : — 

"  You  B&j  you  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  opposition.  Yoa  most 
not  baTe  been  cautions,  then.  Oppoeition  speeches  of  yours  have 
got  abroad  and  found  their  iray  to  me.  You  have  now  an  occasion 
for  making  amends  by  expressing  yourself  in  a  different  way,  by 
slighting  the  Progresaista  and  courting  the  Conservatives.  The 
decree  of  June  1,  besides  being  in  consonance  with  the  Charter, 
and  more  particularly  with  Clause  63,  will  be  laid  before  the 
Landtag.  The  decree,  ao  far  from  being  the  enormity  you  say, 
ought  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  even  under 
the  late  Liberal  Cabinet ;  for  it  was  on  this  condition  only  I  sanc- 
tioned the  law  protecting  printing-offices  against  the  superviaion 
and  interference  of  the  police." 

On  the  3rd  of  June  the  Crown  Prince  lodged  a  formal  protest 
against  the  decree  on  the  press.  It  was  af&ressed  to  Herr  von 
Bismark,  accompanied  by  a  request  to  communicate  it  to  the 
Cabinet.  In  this  protest  the  Prince  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing style: — 

"  I  deem  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  both  illegal  and 
injurious  to  the  State  and  the  dynasty.  I  declare  the  measure  to 
have  been  taken  without  my  wishing  and  knowing  it ;  and  I  pro- 
test against  any  inferences  and  ascriptions  to  be  possibly  based 
upon  my  relation  to  the  Council  of  State." 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  Prince  wrote  again  to  the  King,  stating 
in  vigorous  language  that  the  Charter  had  been  evaded  and  set 
aside  in  the  case  of  the  decree  on  the  press.  Next  day  at  Dantzie, 
where  he  had  arrived  on  a  tour  of  military  inspection,  he  returned 
an  answer  to  an  Address  from  the  municipality,  the  tone  of  which 
greatly  offended  the  Eing,  who  wrote  to  him,  and  demanded  a  dis- 
avowal of  sentiments  which  he  assumed  must  have  been  falsely 
reported.  If  not,  and  they  were  repeated,  he  threatened  to  recall 
him  to  Berlin  and  deprive  him  of  his  military  command. 

The  Prince  replied  : — 

"  The  address  I  delivered  at  Dantzie  is  the  result  of  calm  reflec- 


tion. I  long  owed  it  to  my  conscience  and  my  position  to  profes 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  an  opinion  the  truth  of  which  has  forced 
itself  upon  me  more  fuUy  from  day  to  day.  The  hope  only  of 
being  able  after  ail  to  avoid  placing  myself  in  opposition  to  you 
stifled  the  monitions  of  my  internal  voice.  But  now,  ignoring  my 
diflerent  views,  the  Ministry  have  taken  a  step  imperilling  my 
future  and  that  of  my  children.  I  shall  make  as  courageous  a 
stand  for  my  future  aa  you,  my  dear  father,  are  making  for  your 
own.  I  cannot  retract  any  thing  I  have  said.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
keep  quiet.  Should  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  hereby  lay  at  your 
feet  my  commission  in  the  army  and  my  seat  in  the  Council  of 
State.  I  beg  you  to  appoint  me  a  place  of  residence,  or  to  permit 
me  to  select  one  myself,  either  in  Prussia  or  abroad.  If  I  am  not 
allowed  to  speak  my  mind,  I  must  naturally  wish  to  dissever 
myself  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  politics." 
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On  the  4tfa  of  Septonber  a  Royal  decree  appeared  for  the  dis- 
eolation  of  the  Prussian  Chambers.  The  Ministry  advised  this 
step,  as  they  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  thing  but  firm  un- 
yielding opposition  from  it  to  their  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
measures.  In  their  report  to  the  King,  which  preceded  the  decree, 
they  said: — 

"  There  is  no  prospect  that  further  negotiations  with  thepresent 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  lead  to  any  understanding.  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  before  his  departure,  vas  pleased  to  express  his 
concurrence  with  these  views  of  the  Ministry,  but  a  definitive  reso- 
lution was  reserved  until  His  Majesty's  return.  The  state  of  things 
in  Prussia  since  that  time  has  not  offered  any  grouud  for  a  change 
in  the  propositions  of  the  Ministry,  which  His  Majesty  had  ap- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  tendencies  have  manifested  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  the  German  Federal  Constitution,  the  evident 
aim  of  which  is  to  reduce  Prussia  from  that  position  as  a  great 
Power  in  Germany  and  Europe  which  is  her  well-earned  inherit- 
ance from  our  forefathers,  and  which  the  Prussian  people  has  at 
all  times  been  determined  not  to  relinquish.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  incumbent  on  the 'Prussian  people  to  give  expres- 
sion upon  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  new  elections  to  the 
fact  that  no  difference  of  political  opinion  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Prussia  as  to  endanger  the  unity  of  the  people,  and  the  immovable 
fidelity  with  which  they  are  attached  to  the  Eoyal  House  when 
placed  in  face  of  efforts  tending  to  diminish  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  Prussia." 

When  the  new  Chambers  met  in  December,  the  Liberal  party 
was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  circumstances  occurred  which  seemed  to 
open  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  it  and  the  Qovem- 
ment.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark  gave  rise  to  the 
question  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Duchies  of  Schlesmg 
and  Holstein,  as  will  be  found  fiilly  narrated  under  the  head  of 
Denmark.  And  the  Prussian  Liberals  enthusiastically  espoused 
the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Angustenburg,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Christian  IX.,  the  present  King  of  Denmark. 

An  Address  to  the  King  was  drawn  np  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  aside  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don entered  into  in  May,  1852,  with  respect  to  the  succession  to 
the  Danish  Crown,  and  to  which  Prussia,  together  with  Kussia, 
England,  Austria,  France,  and  Sweden,  was  a  party,  and  to  force 
the  Prussian  Government  to  recognize  the  Prince  of  Auguston- 
hurg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  following  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Address : — 

"May  it  please  Tour  Majesty, — Tour  Majesty  has  deigned  to 
lay  before  us  a  Bill  respecting  the  extraordinary  outlay  required 
in  consequence  of  the  pending  questions  in  dispute  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark.  Already  upon  the  2na  of  December  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  examined  the  Schleswig-Hobtein  question 
in  detailed  debate,  and  pointed  out  in  a  definite  resolution  thc(^ 
R  2 
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direction  of  the  policy  requisite  to  be  followed  for  the  boDOur  and 
interest  of  Gertnany.  The  Danish  law  of  succession,  as  laid  down  by 
the  London  protocol,  has  never  been  submitted  to  discussion  by  those 
most  nearly  concerned — the  popular  representation  of  the  Duchies 
and  the  agnates  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  German  Federal 
Diet.  Thus,  already  void  in  its  foundation,  the  London  protocol 
has  further  entirely  ceased  to  be  binding  upon  the  participating 
Powers  after  the  Danish  Government  upon  its  part  has  broken  all 
the  engagements  at  that  time  made.  Prussia  and  Germany  are 
accordin^y  in  duty  bound  to  recognize  the  hereditary  right  of 
Frederick  YIIL,  to  restore  the  union  and  independence  of  the 
Duchies,  and  to  free  German  Federal  territory  from  the  presence 
of  Danish  troops.  No  other  German  State  is  more  nearly  con- 
cerned than  Prussia  in  executing  this  duty  rapidly  and  effectually. 
Our  brave  army  gained  its  first  victories  since  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion upon  the  soil  of  the  Duchies,  and  thereby  pledged  its  honour 
for  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  cause  it  defended  with  fame  but 
without  result.  The  oppression  of  the  Duchies  since  1850  was  the 
first  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  ill-omened  Convention  of 
Olmiitz,  the  disastrous  bearing  of  which  upon  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  Prussia  and  the  position  of  the  power  of  Germany— bit- 
terly felt  by  every  patriotic  heart — will  not  be  extinguished  except 
with  the  liberation  of  the  Duchies.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
therefore,  sees  with  deep  regret  the  Royal  Government  operating 
in  a  direction  which  threatens,  as  a  consequence,  not  the  removu, 
but  the  restoration  and  strengthening  of  the  settlements  of  1851. 
to  1852.  Those  settlements,  however,  stipulate  for  the  Duchies 
the  tearing  asunder  of  the  ancient  legal  community,  and  therewith 
the  defenceleaeness  of  the  German  element  in  both  countries. 
From  their  very  commencement  they  have  possessed  no  other 
Furopean  importance  than  seriously  to  imperil  especially  Prussian 
State  interests,  so  that  all  Prussian  activity  in  their  favour  must  be 
called  an  act  of  self-destruction.  While  definite  defence  of  the 
rights  of  Schleawig-Holstein  would  rally  all  Germany  under  tho 
leadership  of  your  Majesty,  maintenance  of  the  settlements  of 
1851  to  1852  has  placed  our  State  in  open  contradiction  to  the 
majority  of  the  German  Governments,  and  to  the  unnnimous 
opinion  of  the  Gorman  nation.  The  Government  of  your  Majesty 
has  employed  the  entire  influence  of  Prussia,  in  conjunction  with 
Austria,  to  carry  a  resolution,  contradictory  in  itaelf  and  unclear 
in  its  whole  bearing,  through  the  Federal  Diet,  which  exposes  the 
independence  of  the  Duchies,  and  with  it  the  highest  interests 
of  Germany,  without  avoiding  the  danger  of  foreign  compli- 
cations. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  addresses  itself  to  your  Majesty 
in  order  to  avert  from  itself  the  heavy  responsibility  of  not 
having  made  every  effort  to  change  a  policy  which  threatens  to 
injure  the  country  for  a  long  period.  Almrat  alone  among  all  the 
German  representations  of  the  people,  it  finds  itself  placed  in  the 
painful  position  of  not  being  able  to  give  that  energetic  expression 
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to  the  most  ardent  trislies  of  the  people  vhich  imanimity  of  feel- 
ing between  0OTerameQt  and  the  representatives  of  the  country 
alone  can  bestow.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  equally  with  the 
Prussian  nation,  is  paralyzed  by  the  consciousness  that  the  pre- 
sent  system  of  Government  is  altogether  unable  to  create  a  secured 
position  of  right,  and  that  the  means  of  the  State  would  not  be 
applied  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Ministers  either  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  and  the  Grown,  or  in  the  interest  of  Germany  and 
the  Dnchies. 

"  Moat  Gracious  King  and  Sire, — Tout  Royal  Majesty  has  for- 
merly solemnly  declared  that  not  a  foot  of  German  ground  should 
be  lost.  The  right  of  the  Duchies  to  indiviaibility  and  indepen- 
dence coincides  with  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Augustenburg 
family.  TVe,  therefore,  pray  your  Majesty  respectfully  and  ur- 
gently to  withdraw  ^m  the  London  Treaty,  to  recognize  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein -Augustenburg  as  Duke 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  German 
Diet  to  render  him  effectual  assistance  in  taking  possession  of  and 
liberating  his  hereditary  lands.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  not 
a  more  heartfelt  wish  than  to  place  all  its  means  joyfully  at  the 
disposal  of  such  a  policy,  openly  expressed  and  harmonizing  with 
the  will  of  the  whole  nation." 

The  Government  had  applied  for  a  loan  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  the  possible  necessity  of  war  arising  out  of  the  complication  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  but  they  refused  to  adopt  the 
violent  course  of  withdrawing  from  a  treaty  which  the  Eing  of 
Prussia  had  solemnly  signed  in  1852,  and  the  Chamber  was  un- 
willing to  grant  the  loan  except  upon  that  condition.  The  Com- 
mittee on  tne  loan  agreedto  the  Address  by  a  majority  of  16  to  5 
votes.  The  dissentients  wished  simply  to  refuse  the  Ministerial 
demand  altogether.  M.  Bismark  hinted  that  a  refusal  of  the  loan 
by  the  Chamber  would  facilitate  the  course  of  the  Government  on 
other  questions  besides  that  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  was 
intended  as  a  threat  to  intimidate  the  members  into  submission 
bv  holding  over  their  heads  the  probability  of  a  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber. 

M.  Bismark  said — "  Were  our  policy  that  which  is  imputed  to 
us,  we  might  from  the  first  have  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the 
London  Treaty,  and  have  said, '  A  treaty  is  a  treaty,  and  we  stand 
firmly  by  this  one;'  we  should  not  have  kept  open  the  ga] 
whicn  we  may  detach  ourselves  from  it.  Were  such  our  po 
we  must  rejoice  at  the  rejection  of  the  Loan  Bill,  since  we  then 
conld  tell  the  Diet  that,  for  want  of  means,  Prussia  was  unable  to 
fulfil  her  Federal  obligations.  Our  policy  is  different ;  it  is  that 
of  His  Majesty,  that  no  foot's  breadth  of  German  land,  that  no 
fraction  of  German  right,  shall  be  sacrificed.  The  way  we  follow 
to  this  end  seems  to  you  wrong ;  as  far  as  human  insight  goes,  the 
Government  alone  is  able  to  select  the  right  w^,  since  it  alone  is 
fully  acquainted   with   the  position  of  the  affair.     .     Gtxvjlt 
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Things  are  in  tbat  state  that  we  may  have  war  at  any  momeot 
that  we  wifih  it ;  but  war  cancels  all  treaties,  that  of  London  not 
excepted.  Should  the  latest  news,  whose  official  confirmation  is 
certainly  still  wanting,  be  confirmed,  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  ask 
you  sooner  than  we  expect  for  a  much  larger  grant  than  this  loan 
—  for  the  means  for  a  war  whose  consequences  would  be  incalcu- 
lable. This  Schleswig-Holstein  Question  has  its  two  sides,  the 
Federal  and  the  international ;  tne  demand  as  vet  made  corre- 
sponds only  with  the  first  side.  If  we  name  Schleswig,  which. we 
hitherto  have  not  named,  the  international  side  of  the  question 
ccmes  into  play,  and  at  the  same  time  arises  the  necessity  to 
demand  50,  or  even  100  millions.  The  period  of  such  warlike 
complications  can  now  be  calculated  by  none ;  every  debatable 
point  on  the  Federal  irontier  towards  Schleswig  may  any  day, 
without  reference  to  former  violation  of  right,  bring  on  a  state  of 
war." 

The  proposal  for  the  loan  was,  however,  ultimately  rejected  by 
the  Chamber. 


r^cinzeaoy  Google 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DENHASE  AMD  THE  SCHLESWIQ-HOLSTEIN  QUESTION. 

Compomtdon  of  th«  Duiiali  Monarchy — Brief  Kurative  of  the  Scblenwie-Hobtou 
dUpat«— ProcUouitioa  of  March  30  TegolatiDg  tbe  Oovemmeut  of  HouteiD  and 
LaocDfaDrg— Offence  taken  b;  Oennanr — Keproscntation  of  the  Danish  Envoy  to 
tbe  Federal  Ket— Viewi  of  the  Swedish  GoierDment~The  atato  of  things  in 
Schkswig — Hew  Conatitntion  or  Charter  of  Noveniber — Death  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
King  of  Denmark — Christian  IX.  succeeda  to  the  Throne — Prince  Frederick  of 
AugUBtenbnn  claims  to  be  Dnke  of  Schieswig.HoUtan — Hia  Addrem  to  the  In- 
batntants— lie  Treaty  of  London,  May  1882— King  ChristiaD'a  Proclamation 
addrened  to  Uolsteia  —  Question  in  the  Federal  Diet  of  Execation  or  Occupation — 
Federal  Commiiaionen  appfuaCed— Letter  from  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  to  the 
French  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor's  Reply— Views  of  the  British  Dovemment— 
Message  from  the  King  to  the  Rigsraod — The  Federal  Commissioners  and  Oennan 
Troqpi  enter  H<d>tein — Eracnation  of  Hotstein  by  the  Danes — Change  of  Ministry. 

The  Schleswig-Holstcin  question,  which  has  long  been  looming 
in  the  diBtance  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  "  Monarchs  and 
Nations,  assumed  this  year  a  definite  and  practical  form,  and  led 
to  a  hostile  occupation  of  Holstein  by  the  troops  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  with  the  probable  prospect  of  a  war  between  Den- 
mark and  the  whole  military  strength  of  Germany.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  the  cuspute,  which 
would  l«id  us  into  the  dark  fog  of  German  politicG  some  four  cen- 
turies ago,  but  we  will  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the  events  which 
led  to  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and  endeavour  to  show  how 
untenable  in  point  of  law  and  fairness  are  the  demands  which  the 
German  Diet  is  attempting  to  enforce  upon  Denmark  at  the  point 
of  the  Bword.  That  gallant  kingdom  has  our  warmest  sympathy 
in  the  struggle,  for  we  believe  that  she  has  right  on  her  side ;  and 
Englaud  can  never  view  with  indifference  a  small  and  friendly 
State  overborne  by  numbers  and  deprived  of  a  part  of  her  dominions 
to  favour  antiquated  pretensions  which  German  Jurists  have  raked 
up  from  the  dust  of  their  libraries,  and  which  ill  conceal  the  real 
object  that  German  statesmen  have  in  view,  namely,  the  possession 
of  Kiel  as  a  port  in  which  some  German  Navy  to  be  created  here- 
after may  ride  at  anchor. 

Tbe  Danish  Monarchy  consists  of  four  principal  parts,  namely, 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper,  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  the 
Duchy  of  Holatein,  and  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg.  The  Kingdom 
and  Schleswig  form  together  the  original  Danish  realm,  whose 
southern  boundary  is  the  river  Eyder,  whilst  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg are  German  territories  acquired  since,  and  known  aa  the 
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"Oerman  Ducbiea"  of  tho  Eing  of  Denmark,  for  which  be  is 
a  meraber  of  the  Oermanic  Confederation. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
Monarchy.  It  conBiBts  of  the  Danish  islands  and  North  Jutland, 
and  has  an  extent  of  about  14,730  English  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  of  1,600,551  inhabitaDts 
of  purely  Danish  nationality.  The  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  or  South 
Jutland,  covers  3530  English  square  miles,  with  409,907  inhabit- 
ants, who  belong  to  three  different  nationalities,  Danish,  Frisian, 
and  German ;  more  than  one-half  being  Danes,  the  others  German 
or  Frisians.  Schleswig  has  never  been  acquired  by  Denmark,  as  is 
the  case  with  Holstein  and  other  possessions,  but  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Danish  province  of  Jutland.  From  this  it  was  detached 
in  the  middle  ages  (1232),  and  became  then  a  fief  of  the  Danish 
Crown.  In  1459  it  escheated  to  the  Crown,  but  was  maintained  as 
8  separate  fief,  and  was  soon  afterwards  divided  between  the  three 
principal  branches  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg :  the  Royal  Danish, 
the  Gottorp,  and  the  Sdndenborg  branches.  The  share  of  the  Duke 
of  Gottorp  was  for  a  short  period  almost  separated  from  Denmark. 
King  Frederick  IV.,  however,  recovered  it,  and  obtained  at  the 
same  time  guarantees  from  England,  France,  and  other  Powers,  for 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  Duchy  in  future  times.  The  whole  Duchy 
was  then  "reincorporated  into  the  Crown,"  and  again  made  an 
integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  Danish  State,  by  letters  patent 
of  August  22,  1721,  and  the  subsequent  homage  of  the  inhabitants, 
September  4. 

The  Duchy  of  Holstein  comprises  3280  English  square  miles, 
with  544,419  inhabitants  of  purely  German  nationality.  It  was  a  fief 
of  the  German  Empire  until  1806,  and  has  been  in  connexion  with 
Denmark  ever  since  1460,  when  it  was  acquired  by  King  Chris- 
tian I.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reversion  of  Schleswig,  the  last  Duke 
having  possessed  also  Holstein.  The  descendants  of  Christian  I. 
divided  it  between  themselves,  juat  as  they  divided  Schleswig; 
the  Hoyal  branch  obtaining  the  Gluckstadt  division,  the  Gottorp 
branch  the  Kiel  division,  and  the  Sondenborg  branch  the  Ploen 
division.  The  Danish  Kings,  however,  bought  back  the  Ploen 
division,  and  regained  in  1773  the  Kiel  division  by  a  treaty  of 
exchange  with  the'  then  reigning  Duke  of  Gottorp,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  Russian  throne.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire, 
Holstein  was  deblared  allodial,  and  united  to  the  body  politic  of  the 
Danish  Monarchy  by  letters  patent  of  September  9,  1806. 

The  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  contains  402  English  square 
miles,  with  50,147  inhabitants,  was  acquired  in  1815,  and  "for  ever 
incorporated  into  the  Danish  Monarchy,"  by  letters  patent  of  De- 
cember 6,  1815,  and  the  homage  of  the  Estates,  October  2,  1816'. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  1721,  by  which  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  Kingdom, 

'  See  "  Denmarlt  and  Qennwij  since  1815."    By  Ctarlw  Qosch.    London :  Hurnty, 
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estaldished  the  eacceesion  according  to  the  Lex  Regia  of  Denmark 
for  that  Dnchy,  The  then  Duke  of  Augustenburg  and  Schleswig, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  sub- 
scribed at  the  time  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  for  Schlcsmg  in  these 
words :  "  1  therefore  promise  and  engage  for  myself,  my  htrira,  and 
mecesaora,  by  these  presents,  and  in  virtue  of  them,  that  I  and  they 
will  acknowledge  and  hold  your  Royal  Majes^  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  &c.,  as  our  only  Sovereign  Lord,  will  be  to  you  and  your 
royal  hereditary  successors  in  the  Government  secundum  tenorem 

hgis  regia,  true,  faithful,  and  obedient So  help  me  God  and 

His  Holy  Word." 

The  real  dispute  between  Denmark  and  Germany  dates  from 
the  year  1848,  when  an  insurrectionary  German  party  in  the 
Danish  Monarchy,  known  as  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party,  ap- 

Sialed  to  Germany  for  aid  in  establishing  the  union  of  the  two 
uchies  of  Hobtein  and  Schleswig,  with  a  separate  constitutional 
existence  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Germany  assisted  the 
insurrection,  and  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  three  years'  duration, 
the  peace  of  Berlin  of  July  2nd,  1850,  was  signed,  by  which 
Germany  withdrew  from  the  war,  and  agreed  to  pacify  the  Duchy 
of  Holstein.  The  peace  of  Berlin  decided  nothing  as  to  the 
points  in  dispute,  but  simply  that  there  should  be  peace  between 
Germany  and  Denmark;  both  parties  reserving  to  themselves  all 
the  rights  they  had  possessed  previous  to  the  war. 

On  the  application  of  Denmark,  as  stipulated  by  a  clause  of 
the  treaty,  a  German  army  of  "  execution,"  after  a  considerable 
delay,  marched  into  Holstem,  and  occupied  the  Duchy.  Germany, 
however,  refused,  after  the  pacification  of  the  Duchy,  to  withdraw 
her  troops,  and  to  reinstate  the  King  of  Denmark  in  his  fiilt 
sovereign  authority  both  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  which  two 
Duchies  constitute  the  only  German  federal  territories  embraced 
in  the  Danish  Monarchy.  Germany  declined  to  do  so  until  the 
Danish  Government  had  given  certain  assurances  as  to  the  system 
of  Government  intended  to  be  followed,  not  only  in  the  aforesaid 
German  territories,  but  also  in  the  Danish  Duchy  of  Schleswig, 
with  which  Germany  had  certainly  no  right  whatever  to  interfere. 
The  settlement  of  this  question — viz.,  the  conditions  for  reinstating 
the  King  of  Denmark  in  his  full  sovereign  authority  in  the  federal 
parts  of  his  dominions  (Ilolstein  and  Lauenburg) — formed  the 
subject  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  1851-2.  That 
negotiation  resulted  in  an  informal  agreement,  expressed  in  the 
acceptance  by  Denmark  of  the  constitutional  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  her  as  revised  by  Austria  in  a  despatch  of  December 
26th,  1851,  and  in  the  promulgation,  on  January  28th,  1852,  of 
a  proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  which  the 
Kmg  announced  to  his  subjects  the  basis  on  which  he  intended 
that  the  Danish  Monarchy  should  be  reconstituted.  This  Pro- 
clamation contained  the  entire  constitutional  programme  of  the 
Danish  Government,  and  consequently  embraced  also  the  points 
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agreed  upan  with  Austria  and  Prussia  la  the  negotiation  just 
cloaed.  The  Frpclamation  was  communicated  to  the  Cabinets  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  aa  an  earnest  of  the  intentions  of  the  King's 
Government  to  carry  out  a  reconstruction  of  the  Danish  Monarchy, 
in  conformity  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  1851-2.  The  Froclamatioa  was  atwrwards  com- 
municated to  the  Germanic  Diet,  but  under  the  express  reservation 
that  this  communication  had  reference  only  to  what  concerned 
the  affairs  of  the  federal  territories  of  Holstein  and  I^auenburg. 
Finally,  the  Diet  accepted,  by  a  Resolution  of  July  29th,  1852. 
this  communication  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  the  constitutional 
regulation  of  the  positions  of  the  federal  territories  embraced  in 
the  Danish  Monarchy. 

By  these  proceedings,  tbe  then  pending  dispute  between  Denmark 
and  Germany  was  regarded  as  settled.  The  federal  army  of  oc- 
cupation or  "  execution  "  consequently  withdrew  from  Holstein, 
ana  the  King  of  Denmark  was  reinstated  in  his  full  sovereign 
authority  both  in  that  Duchy,  as  also  in  Lauenburg. 

It  is  important  t«  bear  in  mind  that  the  negotiations  between 
Denmark  on  the  one  band,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  other, 
acting  as  representatives  of  Germany,  were,  as  far  as  they  con- 
cerned Scbleawig,  of  a  strictly  international  character,  and  aa 
such  were  regarded  by  the  Germanic  Diet,  which  in  its  Resolution 
of  July  29tb,  1852,  expressly  confined  itself  to  the  aSairs  of 
Holatem  and  Lauenburg,  as  the  only  parts  of  the  Danish  Monarchy 
which  came  under  the  federal  jurisdiction  of  the  Diet. 

The  engagements  contracted  by  Denmark,  on  the  iuterpretation 
of  which  tbe  present  dispute  with  Germany  turns,  were  tbe  fol- 
lowing :  — 

I.  Denmark  engaged  not  to  incorporate   Schleswig  with  the 

Kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper,  or  to  take  any  steps  tending 

thereto;  and 
II.  Denmark  engaged  to  establish  an  organic  and  homogeneous 

constitutional  connexion  of  all  the  parts   of  the  country, 

so  as  to  form  a  united  Monarchy  in  which  no  part  was 

subordinate  to  another. 
Germany  maintains  that  Denmark  also  engaged : — 
III.  To  extend  equal  protection  to  both  the  German  and  Danish 

nationalities  in  Schleswig. 
But  Denmark  denies  having  made  such  an  engagement,  which 
is  not  found  among  the  stipulations  contained  in   the  Austrian 
Deapateh  of  December  26th,  1851,  to  which  she  assented. 

The  steps  taken  by  Denmark  to  carry  out  the  constitutional 
programme  announced  in  tbe  Royal  Proclamation  of  January 
28th,  1852,  were  the  following:— 

1.  The  provincial  Assemblies,  called  Estates,  which  Holstein 
and  Schleswig  had  possessed  previous  to  1848,  were  revived  and 
endowed  with  a  deliberative   vote  instead  of  their  former  con- 
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saltatire  one,  but  their  jurisdiction  remained  limited  to  local 
affairs.  In  respect  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole  Monarchy, 
the  King  had,  previous  to  1848,  been  possessed  of  an  absolute 
authority,  uncontrolled  by  any  legislative  Assembly.  The  status 
quo  ante  helium  was  therefore  restored,  aa  far  as  the  Duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Scbleswig  were  concerned,  and  the  old  feudal 
constitution  of  Lauenburg  was  also  left  unchanged. 

2.  The  Kingdom,  or  Denmark-Proper,  bad  since  1848  obtained 
a  free  constitution,  with  a  Parliament  endowed  with  a  deliberative 
vote.  This  constitution  and  Parliament  bad  been  originally  framed 
with  a  view  to  its  adaptation  to  the  whole  Munarehy,  or  at  least 
to  the  whole  of  the  non-German  portion  of  the  Monarchy,  viz., 
Denmark- Proper  and  Schleswig.  The  Government  had,  there- 
fore, to  induce  the  Parliament  to  sacrifice  so  much  of  ita  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  as  would  be  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  general  constitution  for  the  whole  Monarohy. 

The  Parliament  of  Denmark- Proper  consented  to  this,  and 
consequentlr  was  reduced  to  be  a  provincial  Assembly  for  the 
province  of  Denmark-Proper,  and  its  authority  was  confined  to 
the  local  aSaits  of  that  province,  but  with  the  retention  of  a 
deliberative  vote. 

3.  The  Danish  Government  enaoted  or  "octroyed"  in  1854 
a  constitution  for  the  whole  Monarchy,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  somewhat  modified  in  October,  18o5. 

This  Constitution  established  under  the  name  of  "Kigsraad," 
or  Council  of  the  Realm,  a  general  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
whole  Monarchy,  based  upon  the  equal  representation  of  all  parts 
of  the  Monarchy,  according  to  the  ratio  of  population  and  taxa- 
tion. In  this  Assembly,  numbering  80  members,  Denmark- 
Proper  counted  47  representatives — S^eswig,  13 ;  Holstein,  18  ; 
and  Lauenburg,  2.  The  population  of  Denmark-Proper  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  round  numbers,  1,600,000— Schleswig, 
410,000;  Holstein,  550,000;  and  Lauenburg,  50,000. 

A  normal  budget,  for  the  regulation  of  the  ordinary  annual 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  tne  whole  Monarchy,  was  provi- 
sion^y  framed  by  the  Government,  and  the  financial  authority  of 
the  Assembly  limited  to  what  might  be  demanded  in  excess  of 
this  budget. 

After  the  second  session  of  the  "  Rigsraad,"  the  Germanic 
Diet,  on  an  application  from  the  Lauenburg  Assembly,  interfered 
and  required  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  of  1855,  but 
limited  its  demand  to  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
over  which  portions  of  the  Danish  Monarohy  the  Diet  alone  was 
entitled  to  exereise  any  control.  The  principal  objection  brought 
against  the  Constitution  of  1855  was,  that  it  had  not  been  con- 
stitutionally promulgated,  because  it  had  not  first  been  submitted 
to  the  deliberation  and  advice  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Holstein  or  to  that  of  Lauenburg. 
The  Danish  Government,  after  having  in  vain  tried  i 
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expediecta  for  eatufying  the  demands  of  the  HolBtein  and  Lauen* 
burg  Aseembliee  and  the  requirements  of  the  Diet,  without  going 
the  length  of  abrogating  the  Constitution,  was  finally  obliged  to 
take  that  step,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  November  6th,  1858,  the 
Constitution  of  1855  was  abrogated  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

The  result  was  that  Holatein  and  Lauenburg  were  put  out  of  all 
constitutional  union  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Danisli  Monarchy ; 
that,  wbilat  the  Constitution  of  1855  remained  in  vigour  and  bound 
together  Denmark-Proper  and  Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
reverted  to  the  status  quo  ants  1848— that  is  to  say,  were  replaced 
under  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  as  far  as  the  general 
aSaire  of  the  whole  Monarchy  were  concerned,  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  Assemblies  being,  as  hitherto,  strictly  limited  to  local 
afiaire. 

All  efforts  of  the  Danish  Government  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Holstein  Assembly,  as  to  the  framing  of  a  new  general 
Constitution  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  1855,  entirely  failed.  The 
Holstein  Assembly  revived  the  pretensions  which  had  led  to  the 
insurrection  and  war  of  1848-50,  as  to  a  constitutional  union  with 
Schleswig,  and  declared  that  it  would  listen  to  no  overtures  for 
a  general  Constitution,  or  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  a 
compliance  with  the  said  revolutionary  pretensions  of  1848. 

The  Germanic  Diet  meanwhile,  by  a  decree  of  March  8th, 
1860,  and  by  another  of  February  7tb,  1861,  required  of  Denmark 
that,  until  a  settlement  of  the  constitutional  question  of  Holstein 
had  been  effected,  the  Assembly  of  that  Duchy  should  exercise 
the  same  powers  as  the  Rigsraad  in  controlling  the  government  of 
the  whole  Monarchy. 

A  temporary  compromise  was  brought  about,  under  the  media- 
tion of  Great  Britain, — Prussia  and  Austria  declaring  themselves 
satisfied  if  Denmark  would,  for  the  present,  confine  the  con- 
tributions of  Holstein  towards  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
Monarchy  to  the  sums  fixed  by  the  normal  budget  of  1856. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  Denmark  by  Lord  Russell  as  Foreign 
Minister  in  September,  1862,  that  the  whole  of  the  legislative 
business,  both  with  regard  to  common  and  with  regard  to  special 
affairs,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  local  representative  Assemblies 
of  the  four  provinces,  Denmark-Proper,  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg,  so  that  every  law  would  have  to  be  voted  in  exactly 
the  same  form  by  all  four  Assemblies;  further,  that  a  normi 
budget  should  be  voted  for  ten  years,  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount,  the  necessary  supplementary  appropriations  to  1»  voted 
annually,  and  the  proportions  in  which  each  province  should 
contribute  to  the  common  expenses  to  be  decided  by  a  Stat© 
Council. 

But  these  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Danish  Government ; 
which  maintained  that  no  government  was  possible,  when  it  had 
to  be  controlled  by  no  less  than  four  independent  and  co-ordinate 
Legislative  Assemblies,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  would 
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necessarily  reealt  either  in  Bnarcby  or  in  the  re-€6tablifihment  of 
an  autocratic  form  of  GoTemmcnt. 

The  reasoQ  why  the  Danish  GoTemment  had  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  previous  to  the  procuulgation  of  the  Constitution  of 
1854-5,  submitted  it  to  the  four  Assemblies,  but  had  decided  on 
an  "  octroi "  of  the  constitution,  as  the  only  practical  course  to 
take,  was  that  itvas  satisfied  that  no  four  Assemblies,  independent 
and  jealous  of  one  another,  could  ever  be  brought  to  agree  upon 
any  constitutional  plan  whatever. 

The  Danish  Qovemment,  by  an  ordinance  or  proclamatiou  of 
March  30tb,  this  year,  attempted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
IKet,  according  to  the  decrees  of  March  8th,  1860,  and  February 
7tb,  1861,  in  respect  to  placing  the  Assembly  of  Hclstein  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Bigsraad  for  Denmark-Proper  and 
Schleswig.  The  ordinance  decreed  that  no  law  should  be  valid 
in  Holstein  which  had  not  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly 
of  that  Duchy,  and  that  no  expenditure  beyond  the  sums  fixed 
by  the  normal  budget  of  186ti  should  be  defrayed  by  Holstein 
without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Holstein  Assembly.  And 
even  this  limitation  of  the  financial  jurisdiction  of  the  Holstein 
Estates  to  the  supplementary  appropriations  required  over  and 
above  the  normal  budget,  the  Danish  Qovemment  declared  itself 
ready  to  do  away  with,  if  that  limitation  should  be  objected  to 
by  the  Germanic  Diet.  As  the  ordinance  had  such  important 
consequences,  we  give  it  at  length : — 

"  We  Frederick  VII.,  £ing  of  Denmark,  &c.,  do  hereby  make 

"  When,  in  our  Proclamation  of  January  28,  1852,  we  declared 
our  intention  of  uniting  the  different  parts  of  our  Monarchy  into 
a  well'ordered  whole  through  a  common  constitution,  we  were  per- 
fectly  aware  (as  was  also  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the 
preceding  negotiations)  that  such  a  constitution  was  possible  only 
under  the  condition,  that  our  Sovereign  power  over  our  two  Ger- 
man Duchies  should  not  be  further  circumscribed  or  restricted 
than  was  the  case  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, which  had  been  accepted  by  us,  and  also  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Duchies  would  sincerely  accede  to  the  new  arrangement  of 
the  State. 

"  These  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  German  Federal 
Diet  has  interfered  with  the  internal  aSuirs  of  our  Monarchy,  and 
advanced  demands,  which  are  neither  founded  in  the  Federal  laws, 
nor  compatible  with  the  independence  of  our  Crown,  and  the 
rights  of  those  of  our  lands  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Confede- 
ration. The  Provincial  Estates  of  Holstein,  also,  have  not  only 
rejected  all  our  propositions  for  an  agreement,  but  have  pronounced 
themselves  in  point  of  principle  against  any  and  every  joint  con- 
stitution based  on  a  common  representation. 

"This  slate  of  internal  dissension,  which  already  for  a  space  of 
ten  years  has  paralyzed  the  development  of  our  realm,  ought  now 
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to  cease.  We  must,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  unsatiefactory  reaulfa 
of  the  last  Sesaioo  of  the  Holsteio  Estates,  consider  it  out  Sove- 
reign duty  to  regulate  the  conBtitutioQal  position  of  the  Duchj' 
of  Holstein  in  our  Monarchy  in  a  manner  corresponding  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  demands  of  the  Qermanic  CoofederatioQ.  In  so 
doing  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  what  is  strictly  necessary  in 
order  to  reserve  the  further  development  and  final  settlement  of 
the  firee  co-operstion  of  our  people  and  their  constitutional  repre- 
sentatives. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  resolved,  and  hereby  commend  as  follows : — 

"  Art.  I. — The  conscripts  levied  in  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Lanenburg,  excepting  those  who  are  to  serve  in  the  Life  Guards, 
shall  henceforth  form  a  separate  division  of  our  army,  under  the 
supreme  administration  of  our  Minister  of  War.  This  corps 
iTarm^e  shall  be  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  material,  and  fur- 
nish our  Federal  contingent  in  conformity  with  the  military  laws 
of  the  German  Confederation. 

"  All  expenses  for  the  Holstein  Lanenburg  army  division  shall 
be  paid  by  the  special  finances  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  which 
for  this  purpose  shall  receive  a  contribution  out  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  Lauenburg. 

"  Art.  II. — The  Duchy  of  Holstein  shall  continue  to  participate 
in  the  expenses  common  for  the  whole  Monarchy,  and  specified 
sub.  1-6  and  8-11,  in  the  preliminary  normal  budget  of  February 
28,  1856,  for  a  period  of  two  financitd  years  as  follows : — 

(Here  follow  the  items  for  the  civil  list,  the  appanages.  Privy 
Council,  national  debt,  pensions.  Foreign-office,  navy,  finance  and 
the  common  ministry  for  the  interior,  and  sundries,  as  they  are 
specified  in  the  normal  budget.) 

"  But  the  amount  of  6,.Sm4,097  nxdollars,  appropriated  for  the 
War  Department  by  the  normal  budget,  sub.  Ho.  7,  for  two  years, 
shall  be  reduced  to  770,000  rixdollars,  to  be  expended  for  the 
supreme  administration  of  the  army,  our  Life  Oiiards,  and  the 
central  institutions  for  the  military  education,  which  remain  in 
common. 

"  No  sum  which  in  the  course  of  a  financial  period  may  have 
been  saved  under  one  of  theee  items  shall  be  appUed  to  the  cover- 
ing of  a  larger  expenditure  under  another  item. .  Any  supplemen- 
tary contributions  which  might  become  necessary  beyond  the 
specifications  of  the  normal  budget  above  quoted  shall,  in  so  far  as 
Holstein  is  concerned,  be  submitted  to  the  grant  of  the  Holstein 
Estiites.  The  common  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  com- 
mon revenues.  If  there  be  a  surplus,  the  proportionate  guota 
belonging  to  Holstein,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  shall  be  credited  with  the  special  finances  of  that 
Duchy  with  21'31  per  cent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  common 
expenses  should  exceed  the  common  revenues,  the  Holstein  finances 
shall  contribute  to  make  up  the  deficit,  according  to  the  same  pro- 
portion. ^ 

DcinzeSDvClOOQlC 
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"  Art.  III. — If  the  expenses  for  the  local  admiDistration  of  the 
Holstein  domaios  and  forests,  as  well  as  for  the  Holstein  custom- 
houses, and  the  telegraphs  in  Holstein,  should  exceed  the  sums 
rified  in  the  normal  budgets  for  each  of  these  items,  Bills  for 
necessary  supplementary  grants  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Holstein  Estates  for  their  assent.  These  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
in  advance  oat  of  the  corresponding  revenues,  so  that  only  the 
surplus  be  paid  over  to  the  common  exchequer. 

"  Art.  IV. — The  administration  of  the  special  finances  of  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein  shall  be  transferred  to  our  Ministry  for  the 
Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

"  Art.  y.— The  legislative  pover  in  all  common  affairs  shall,  as 
far  as  Holstein  is  concerned,  be  exercised  by  as  and  the  Holstein 
Estates  jointly.  If  a  law  in  common  affairs  should  be  thus 
enacted  by  us  for  Holstein,  with  the  consent  of  the  Holstein 
Estates,  and  it  should  be  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  enact 
an  identical  law  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  will  take  the 
measures  which  thereby  may  become  necessary,  in  case  such  a  law 
has  reference  to  a  branch  of  QoTcmment  in  which  a  diversity  of 
legislation  would  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
oommunity  hitherto  existing. 

"  Art.  VI, — The  stipulations  contained  in  Art.  V.  shall  take 
effect  immediately ;  the  others  only  at  the  end  of  the  present 
financial  term— viz.,  from  April  1,  1864. 

"  Further  regulations  for  the  position  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein 
and  its  Representative  Assembly,  with  regard  to  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Monarchy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Holstein  Estates 
for  their  assent. 

"  In  the  law  project  to  be  prepared  on  this  subject,  not  only  the 
wishes  which  now  have  been  manifested  for  greater  civil  and  religious 
liberty  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  it  shall  also  contain 
the  necessary  stipulatious  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the 
qualifications  of  representatives,  as  well  as  for  granting  to  the 
Holstein  Representative  Assembly  a  deliberate  vote  with  regard  to 
the  common  finances. 

"  Palace  of  Fredensborg,  March  30." 

This,  it  might  have  been  snppoeed,  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  Oermany ;  but  there  was  a  pikjvision  made  for  a 
dis^reement  between  the  Assembly  of  Holstein  and  the  Rigsraad 
of  Den  mark- Schles  wig,  whose  joint  legislation  was  necessary  for 
the  validity  of  generij  laws, — the  ordiuance  prescribing  that  in 
case  of  such  disagreement,  a  separate  legislation  for  Holstein  on 
the  part  of  the  Holstein  Assembly  should  take  place,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  for  a  complete  separation  of  Holstein  in  point 
of  legislation,  and  also  of  administration,  from  the  rest  of  the 
Monarchy.     And  to  this  Germany  objected. 

She  professed  to  regard   the  proclamation   as  a  violatioui  of 
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Federal  rights ;  and  in  the  "  Nationals  Zeitimg,"  published  in 
Berlin,  an  article  appeared  in  which  the  writer  said  that  the 
meaning  of  it  was  that  the  Danish  Goremment  had  torn  the  trea- 
ties of  1852  :— 

"  Those  treaties  comprised  the  bases  agreed  apon  between  Den- 
mark and  Germany  with  respect  to  the  future  constitutional 
relations  of  the  Schleswig-Holatein  Duchies.  Germany  then  gave 
up  the  most  important  national  right  of  the  Duchies — that  close, 
real  union  which  had  existed  between  them  for  centuries,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  moreoTcr,  consented  to  the  annihilation  of  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  succession  in  the  Duchies,  and  promised,  by  the 
recognition  of  the  aucceaeion  to  the  throne  of  a  prince  who  was 
not  entitled  to  it,  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  perpetual  union  of 
the  Duchies  with  Denmark.  The  equivalent  which  Germany  was 
able  to  stipulate  for  such  great  sacrifices  was  small  enough.  Den- 
mark promised  to  leave  the  German  nationality  in  Schleswig 
unmolested,  and  to  maintain  the  independence  and  equality  of 
rights  of  the  Duchies.  Especially  was  Schleswig  never  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  never  to  enter  into  a 
closer  constitutional  union  with  Denmark  than  that  which  existed 
between  Holstein  and  the  latter  country.  From  the  commence- 
ment the  Danish  Government  did  not  observe  these  conditions, 
and  sought  to  escape,  by  tricks  and  pretexts,  the  Bummouses  so  to 
do  which  Germany  addressed  to  it.  Now  it  renounces  the  very 
principle  of  the  treaty ;  and,  while  decreeing  {oetroyirt)  the '  separa- 
tion of  Holstein,'  it  at  the  same  time  endeavours,  by  a  coup  d'etat, 
to  effect  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig.  The  German  Powers  are 
now  no  longer  bound  to  the  concessions  of  1652,  and  are  again  at 
liberty  to  revert,  in  their  demands,  to  the  Btatus  quo  ante." 

The  Germanic  Diet,  by  a  decree  of  July  I8tb,  and  by  another  of 
October  Ist,  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  March  30th ; 
and  that,  under  threat  of  "  a  process  of  execution."  This  decree  of 
the  Diet  did  not  confine  itselrto  the  afihirs  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg — the  Federal  territories  of  the  Danish  Monarchy — hut  ex- 
pressly included  the  Danish  crown-land,  Schleswig,  the  alleged 
ground  being  a  violation  by  Denmark  of  the  agreements  of  1851-2. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  German  Diet,  at  Frankfort,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  the  Danish  Envoy,  who  sat  there  as  representing  that 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Denmark  which  form^  part  of  the 
Confederation,  namely,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  made  a  formal 
declaration  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  Danish  Crown, 
Ha  said, — 

"When,  during  the  negotiations  of  1851-2,  His  Majesty's 
Government  declared  it  to  be  their  intention  to  unite  in  an  equal 
manner  all  part«  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  so  as  to  form  one 
collective  constitutional  State,  this  was  done  on  the  necessary, 
and  on  both  sides  expressly  admitted,  supposition  that  the  relation 
of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  independent  position 
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of  a  Danish  coUective  Monarchy  in  the  European  system  of  States, 
and  that  the  participation  of  thoae  Duchies  in  a  common  consti- 
tutional representation  with  the  other  parts  of  the  State  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  rights  and  laws  of  the  Coafederation,  and 
this  was,  moreover,  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Diet 

"What  the  Duchy  of  Lanenburg  has  possessed  in  an  unin- 
terrupted and  undisturbed  manner  ever  since  it  came  under 
the  Crown  of  l>enmark,  Holstein  obtained  by  the  Constitutional 
Law  of  18S4, — viz.,  a  constitutional  guarantee  for  its  independence 
as  to  all  its  own  a^irs,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  His 
Majesty's  Government  have  besides  declared  themselves  ready  to 
give  this  special  Constitution  a  more  free  development  in  unison 
with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Danish  political  system. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  position  which  has  assigned  the 
Federal  territories  in  the  Monarchy  in  respect  to  the  common 
a&irs  of  the  whole  country  would  in  nowise  have  hindered  His 
Majesty  hi  the  conscientious  accomplishment  of  all  the  Federal 
ohhgations  assumed  by  him,  nor  would  the  participation  of  the 
Duchies  in  a  common  Constitution  have  imperilled  their  own 
individual  development  or  their  financial  interests 

"The  principle  which  has  been  carried  out  in  this  arrangement 
cannot  weU  be  disputed  by  the  Germanic  Confederation,  for  it  is  a 
principle  which  it  has  itself  advanced.  The  independence  and 
equality  of  righto  claimed  for  the  Federal  territones  could  cer- 
tainly not  he  more  fully  conceded  or  secured  than  by  the  course 
now  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  union  of  Holstein  with  the  Danish  Monarchy  would 
interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  Federal  obligations  of 
His  Majesh'  must  completely  disappear  with  the  concession  of  a 
general  independence  to  the  Federal  territories.  His  Majesty  the 
King  has  already  declared  his  readiness  to  mahe  his  suhjecto  in 
Holstein  partakers  of  whatever  free  development  the  future  may 
hold  in  reserve  for  Germany  and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  As 
the  realization  of  this  intention  would  require  such  a  position  of 
Holstein  as  that  assigned  it  by  the  proclamation  of  March  30th, 
there  would  also  in  this  respect  he  cause  for  His  Majesty's  con- 
federates, and  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  evento  in  Germany, 
to  give  to  this  bearing  of  the  arrangement  a  due  consideration. 

"  Hia  Majesty's  Government  are  animated  by  the  sincere  desire 
of  removing  every  cause  for  a  dispute  which  has  already  for  too 
long  a  period  disturbed  the  peaceful  relations  of  closely-connected 
neighbouring  lauds.  His  Majesty's  Government  being,  for  the 
reasons  before  stoted,  unable  to  repeal  the  proclamation  of  March 
30th,  they  have  instructed  His  Majesty's  Envoy  to  furnish  the 
Confederation  with  such  explanations  as  it  may  desire  as  to  par- 
ticular pointe.  His  Majesty's  Government  venture  to  hope  that 
such  a  discussion  would  induce  the  Confederation  to  change  its 
opinion.  They,  moreover,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  not  only 
would  any  propositions  concerning  the  Duchiea  of  Holstein  and 
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Laaenbui^  be  taken  into  the  most  earnest  consideratioa,  but  also 
all  decrees  of  the  Confederation  be  executed  in  the  said  Duchies, 
provided  only  they  respected  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  His 
Majesty  over  his  Federal  dotninione,  and  did  not  thwart  a  ftee 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in  those  other  parte  of  the 
Monarchy  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Confederation " 

The  Swedish  Gk>vemnient  watched  the  course  of  events  with 
an  anxious  eye,  and  did  not  conceal  their  sympathy  with  Denmark 
in  the  quarrel.  It  was,  indeed,  obviously  becoming  a  question  of 
Scandinavia  against  Germany ;  and  in  the  month  of  September, 
Baron  Manderstrom,  the  Swedish  Minister  for  Foreign  Aibire, 
addressed  to  the  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Paris  a  note,  in  which  he 
caUed  the  serious  attention  of  the  French  Qovemment  to  the  new 
phase  upon  which  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  had  entered, 
owing  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Qerman  Diet,  and  the  threat  of 
Federal  execution  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein.     He  said : — 

"  Things  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  foreign  intervention 
in  the  internal  affiurs  of  Denmark  becomes  really  unendurable. 
The  most  extreme  measures  would  be  preferable  to  an  unjustifiable 
submission,  in  which  the  Danish  people  will  not  acquiesce.  We 
may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  Danish  Government  will  reply 
that  by  the  patent  of  the  30th  of  March,  1863,  Denmark  had 
conceded  to  Holstein  all  the  rights  which  the  Federal  Diet  has 
demanded  for  that  Duchy.  Denmark  therefore  fulfilled  all  her 
duties  as  a  Federal  member,  since  by  this  patent  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  Monarchy  are  established  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  legislation  and  taxation  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  become  independent  of  that  which  will  be  adopted  in 
Holstein  and  Lanenburg. 

"The  Danish  Government  will  ever  be  ready  to  carry  into 
execution  the  resolution  passed  in  Frankfort  relative  to  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  these  Duchies.  Every  cause  as  well  aa 
eveiy  pretext  for  a  Federal  execution  being,  however,  removed 
by  this  declaration,  as  also  by  the  patent  of  the  30th  of  March, 
the  Danish  Government  can  only  regard  such  proceeding  as 
having  an  object  entirely  apart  from  the  competency  of  the 
German  Diet,  and  must  therefore  consider  it  a  hostile  attack, 
which  it  is  her  duty  to  oppose  by  all  the  means  at  her  disposal. 

"  In  case  this  should  be  the  reply  of  the  Danish  Government, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  appears  most  probable,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  it  is  based  upon  facts. 

"  The  demand  of  the  Federal  Diet  for  a  common  constitution  for 
the  whole  Monarchy  is  untenable,  because  it  is  the  German  Diet 
itself,  and  the  Holstein  F^tntos,  which  have  rendered  such  an  ar- 
rangement  impossible.  As  regards  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Danish  Government,  after  Schleawig's  administrative 
separation  from  Holstein,  decided  to  extend  the  liberties  of  this 
province,  and  that  it  never  took  any  steps  to  incorporato  it  with 
the  kingdom.     In  any  case,  this  is  a  question  with  reference  to 
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wliich  the  Federal  Diet  is  entirely  incompetent,  as  regards  the 
claims  which,  in  common  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  considers 
itself  entitled  to  make  relative  to  the  negotiations  of  1851  and  1853. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  the  Diet's  ill-concealed  desire  to  mix  itself 
up  in  this  question  causes  the  danger  of  the  situation,  which  we 
can  only  regard  as  highly  critical,  and  approaching  a  crisis  which 
would  unavoidably  endanger  the  peace  of  the  North,  and  very 
likely  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

"  The  Goveminent  of  the  King  has  long  avoided  a  return  to  this 
question,  but,  believing  itself  to  be  unable  any  longer  to  remain 
silent,  it  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  to  submit  the  state  of  afbirs  for 
examination  to  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London. 

"It  appears  to  us  that  it  can  scarcely  be  the  wish  of  those 
Cabinets,  particularly  in  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations  rela- 
tive to  Poland,  that  a  war  should  break  out  in  the  North  during 
the  present  year.  Such  an  event,  however,  might  happen  within 
a  few  weeks,  should  Denmark  not  meet  with  such  support  from 
those  Cabinets  as  would  protect  her  against  the  aggressive  mea- 
sures of  Germany.  We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  propose 
the  means  by  which  such  a  contingency  might  be  averted.  W^e 
beUeve,  however,  that  we  have  a  right  to  express  our  opinion  upon 
this  queetion.  We  have  this  right,  first,  on  account  of  the  sincere 
feelings  of  friendship  which  bind  us  to  the  two  Governments  to 
whom  we  address  ourselves ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  serious 
consequences  which  might  result  from  a  contest  from  which  the 
force  of  circumstances  could  alone  prevent  us  from  holding  aloof, 
since  our  dearest  interests  would  not  allow  us  calmly  to  see  our 
neighbours  oppressed  under  pretexts  which,  at  a  later  period, 
might  endanger  our  own  independence." 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  grievances  which  the  Germans 
complained  had  to  be  endured  by  the  German  inhabitants  of 
Schkewig,  we  coot  part  of  a  lett«r  from  a  Danish  pen,  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  ' : — 

"  That  Germany  wants  now  also  to  compel  the  separation  of 
Schleswig  from  all  connexion  with  Denmark-Proper  in  respect  to 
common  affiiirs  is  but  one  of  those  acts  of  lawless  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Germany  with  which  we  have  unfortunately  become 
too  familiar,  but  that  the  English  Foreign  Secretaiy  should  by  his, 
for  the  Danish  State,  destructive  proposals  of  September  24th, 
1863,  have  lent  a  hand  to  assist  Germany  in  her  interference  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Danish  State,  is  something  that  has  struck 
us  with  astonishment,  and  caused  all  Danes  the  deepest  pain. 

'  The  letter  a  dated  Hulerslej.  in  Schleawig,  and  the  nriter,  Lanridii  Skau,  wys : — 
"I  wax  born,  bred,  and  hare  passed  m^  whola  life  in  Schleswig.  My  anccslort 
have  (br  centuries  dwelt  and  tilled  the  soil  in  Scb1«wig,  and,  Uke  myself,  belonged  to 
the  fne  and  independent  prupriet^n  who  constitute  the  ktrn«l  of  the  Schleawig  people. 
For  twentj-five  ^eara  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  that 
iDsmrectionary  ipirit  wliieh,  coming  from  the  South,  has  eitended  to  the  landa  of  lie 
Danish  Crown.  Binoe  18&4  I  have  been  a  membei  both  of  the  Diet  for  Schleawig'a 
own  local  affitira  and  of  the  Bigsraad  for  the  common  aifiun  of  the  Danish  State," 
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"  As  for  the  lanciiage  regulations,  the  constant  repetition  of 
false  assertions  would  seem  at  last  to  have  succeeded  in  spreading 
abroad  an  incorrect  opinion,  and  that  even  among  friendly  British 
statesmen.  In  the  southern  part  of  Schleswig  the  language  in 
Church  and  school  is  exclusively  German  j  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Duchy  it  is  exclusively  Danish ;  and  in  the  middle  part, 
where  the  people  speak  both  languages,  and  use  both  indiscri- 
minately, both  languages  are  used  in  the  Church,  and  that  in 
quite  an  equal  degree.  All  Church  services,  such  as  baptism, 
marriage,  commumon,  burial,  are  performed  in  the  language 
preferred  by  those  concerned.  In  the  schools  both  languages  are 
taught,  and  as  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  generally  the 
children  understand  Danish,  while  they  scarcely  ever  understand 
high  German  (the  rural  dialect  being,  when  not  Danish,  low 
German),  and  at  any  rate  learn  Danish  much  more  readily  than 
German,  it  was  necessary  to  give  Danish  the  precedence  in  in- 
struction, apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  propriety  of  so  doing 
in  the  public  schools  with  regard  to  that  language  being  also  the 
official  language  of  the  State.  It  is,  however,  aUowed  uiose  who 
are  partisans  of  the  German  nationality  to  have  private  tuition  for 
their  children  without  any  other  restraint  than  the  one  which 
exists  also  in  Denmark-Proper,  endowed  though  it  be  with  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  civil  and  religious  liberty— namely, 
Uiat  private  tutors  are  from  moral  and  religious  motives  subjected 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Administration.  The  parents  can  like- 
wise demand  that  confirmation  shall  take  place  m  German  when 
their  children  have  received  their  religious  instruction  in  that 
language.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  perceive  how  matters  could 
he  arranged  in  a  more  liberal  manner,  for  the  Government  is  not 
merely  under  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  the  righte  of  German 
nationality  be  respected,  but  also  to  do  the  same  for  the  Danish 
nationality.  This  latter  obligation  is  the  more  imperative,  as 
the  workmg  classes  in  those  parts  of  the  country  belong  almost 
entirely  to  the  Danish  nationality,  whilst  the  rich  and  influential 
classes  are  German,  and  know  well  enough  bow  to  take  care  of 
their  own  interests  not  to  need  any  assistance  from  Government." 

As  by  the  ordinance  of  the  2nd  of  March  a  complete  autonomy 
was  granted  to  Holstein,  and  its  Provincial  Estetes  became  in 
fact  an  independent  legislature,  it  was  deemed  right  and  expedient 
by  the  Danish  Government  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the 
Constitution  of  October,  1855,  with  respect  to  Denmark-Proper 
and  Schleswig,  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  government  of 
these  two  component  parte  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Accord- 
ingly a  new  Constitution,  or  "  Fundamental  Law  for  Denmark- 
Proper  and  Schleswig,"  was  passed  by  the  Higsraad,  and  being 
sanctioned  by  the  King,  became  law  on  the  18th  of  November 
this  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  here  at  length,  as  by  for 
the  greatest  part  of  it  was  idenfical  icilh  the  Constitution  of  1855, 
against  which  Germany  has  not  even  protested,  and  the  variations 
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have  little  or  no  intereet  oat  of  Denmark.  But  the  third  article 
aeemed  to  point  to  the  more  intimate  union  of  Schleawig  with 
Denmark-Proper,  and  thua  was  made  the  pretext  on  which  Austria 
and  Prussia  claimed  the  right  to  interfere,  as  being  what  th^ 
called  a  violation  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  of  18€l-2.  It 
provided  as  follows :  — 

"The  legislative  power  in  reapect  of  the  common  af&irs  of 
Denmark-I^per  and  Schleewig  is  vested  in  the  King  and  the 
Rigaraad  conjointly  *. 

"  No  law  passed  by  the  Rigsraad,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King, 
can  be  made  dependent  on  the  passage  of  a  similar  law  by  another 
legislature  for  a  separate  part  of  the  realm,  unless  a  special 
provision  to  that  effect  is  made  in  the  law  itself*. 

"  Common  afiairs  are  all  those  afiairs  which  are  not  expressly 
appointed  to  be  separat6  from  the  individual  parts  of  the  realm." 

We  may  mention  also — although  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
dispute  with  Germany,  being  a  matter  of  purely  internal  arrange- 
ment— that  the  Rigsroad,  which  by  the  Constitution  of  1855 
consisted  of  only  one  Chamber,  was  now  divided  into  two — a 
Folkething  and  a  Landsthing— the  Folkething  to  be  composed  of 
130  members,  of  whom  101  were  to  be  chosen  in  Denmark,  and 
29  in  Schleswig,  and  the  Landsthing  to  be  composed  of  83 
members,  of  whom  52  were  to  be  chosen  in  Denmark,  13  in 
Schleswig,  and  18  to  be  appointed  by  the  King. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saymg  that  t£is  new  Constitution 
or  Charter  left  Schleswig  in  exacUy  Uie  same  position  in  which 
she  was  under  the  Charter  of  1855,  and  did  not  alter  nor  interfere 
with  her  Provincial  Constitution  at  all.  The  moat  important 
changes  had  reference  to  and  were  consequent  upon  the  separation 
in  point  of  Constitution  of  Holatein  and  Lauenburg  from  the  rest 
of  the  Monarchy. 

The  Schleewig-Holstein  question  assumed  a  new  and  more 
complicated  aspect  owins  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  on  the  15th  of  November*. 

In  oonformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  1 853, 
Prince  Christian,  the  father  of  our  Princess  of  Wales,  ascended 
the  Danish  throne  as  King  Christian  IX.,  but  the  next  day  there 
appeared  a  proclamation  of  Frederic,  Prince  or  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenbnrg,  who,  as  his  father  had  abdicated  his  claims,  insisted  on 
his  right  to  be  recognized  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  He  said : — 

"  Schleswig-Holsteiners, — The  last  Prince  of  the  Danish  branch 
of  your  ruling  House  has  expired.     In  right  of  the  ancient  order 

■  The  corresponding  pangnpli  tn  Ibe  Charter  or  Conrtitatjon  of  October,  ISNi, 
WIS,  "  Tbe  l»ui]«tire  power  in  commoD  aSiun  ia  veated  in  ttie  King  and  tbe  Kg*- 
nad  cotytrintl;." 

*  Thii  wu  introdDced  on  accooDt  of  tbe  eitetuion  of  power  granted  to  tbe  Pro- 
TindaJ  Gitatea  of  Holttcdn,  wberaby  thej  were  pat  on  an  equal  footing,  u  regardi 
Holatein,  with  the  Biemad. 

'  The  Hereditary  Prince  Frederick  Ferdinand  of  Denmark,  ancle  to  tbe  late  kiog, 
ind  bar  to  tbe  throne,  died  nuldeiilj  on  the  2!tth  of  Jone,  in  tbe  leventy-ftrat  jear  of 
hii  ag&    The  Prince,  who  wai  married  to  a  daughter  of  Frederick  TI.  of  Denmark, 
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of  snocesaion  of  our  countiy  and  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  in 
right  of  the  ordinsiices  epeoially  confirmed  in  the  State  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Schleswig-HoUtein  National  Aasembly,  in 
right  of  the  renunciation  executed  by  my  father  in  my  favour,  aa 
the  eldest  born  Prince  of  the  nearest  branch  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg,  I  hereby  declare  that  I  assume  the  Government  of 
the  Duchiee  of  Schleswig-Holatein,  and  therewith  undertake  the 
rights  and  dnties  which  Providence  has  conferred  upon  my  family, 
and  immediately  upon  me.  I  know  that  these  duties  come  upon 
me  in  a  difficult  time.  I  know  that  no  other  power  ia  at  present  at 
my  command  for  carrying  your  and  my  rights  into  execution  than 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  the  sacredness  of  former  and  present  oaths, 
and  your  conviction  of  the  firmness  of  the  band  uniting  mj  fate 
with  yours.  Hitherto  you  have  submitted  to  the  injustice  as 
manfully  as  you  have  fought  to  put  aside  that  injustice.  Until 
now  an  undisputed  right  aSforded  a  pretext  for  the  yoke  imposed 
upon  you,  for  the  Kmg  of  Denmark  was  at  the  same  time  vour 
Duke,  while  henceforth  it  is  intended  to  force  the  rule  of  a  King 
of  Denmark  upon  the  people,  contrary  to  its  sacred  wish,  contrary  to 
the  nationality  appointed  by  God,  and  contrary  to  its  ancient  right. 

"  Lauenfaurgers, — Your  fine  country,  the  equivalent  for  a  land 
whose  name  I  bear  by  birth,  is  subject  to  the  same  succeseion, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  not  superseded  by  the  rights  of  other  members 
of  my  House,  and  more  ancient  rights  of  German  ruling  Houses. 
I  promise  you  that  I  shall  regard  your  national  right  as  my  own, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  called  upon  to  do  so,  will  protect  your  rights 
and  liberties. 

"  Schleswig-Holsteiners, — Firmly  convinced  that  my  right  is 
your  salvation,  I  promise  for  myself  and  my  descendants  to  protect 
you  against  usurpation  and  illegal  violence. 

"  Our  common  task  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  rule.  I  cannot  now 
call  upon  you  to  repel  force  by  force.  Your  country  is  occupied 
by  foreign  troops,  and  you  have  no  arms.  It  is  my  duty,  first  of 
aU,  to  appeal  to  the  German  Federal  Governments  for  protec- 
tion of  my  rights  of  government  and  your  national  privileges. 
The    German   Confederation   has   never  opposed   my  legitimate 


"  The  regulations  upon  which  the  Governments  of  Germany 
rest  are  identical  with  those  upon  which  my  rights  are  founded, 
and  the  Governments  of  Europe  will  not  oppose  the  truth,  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  a  lasting  condition  cannot  endure 
where  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  right  prevails.  I  shall  stand 
by  you,  as  I  have  stood  by  you  in  battle,  and  shall  not  separate 
myself  from  you  and  from  our  rights. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  State  fundamental  laws,  I  therefore 

E:omise  and  swear  to  observe  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
uchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the 
people.     So  help  me  God  and  His  Holy  Word. 

"  Frederic,  Duke  of  Schleswig-HolsteiD. 
"Castle  of  Dolzig,  Nov.  16th,  1863." 
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But  the  father  of  this  aspirant  to  the  Duchies  had  on  the  3f)tix 
of  December,  1852,  subscribed  an  Act,  in  which  he  declared, 
"  We,  moreover,  promUe/or  u«  and  our  family  by  our  princely  word 
and  honour,  not  to  undertake  any  thing  whereby  the  tranquillity 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions  and  lands  might  be  disturbed,  nor  in 
any  way  to  counteract  the  resolutions  which  His  Majesty  might 
have  taken,  or  in  future  take,  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  succession  to  all  the  lands  now  united  under  Sis  Majesty's 
sceptre,  or  to  the  eventual  organization  of  the  Monarchy ;"  and 
he  accepted  from  the  Danish  Government  a  sum  of  3,500,000 
dollars  in  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  his  claims. 

It  appears  strange,  indeed,  that  a  solemn  renunciation  of  dynastic 
rights  by  a  father,  not  for  himself  merely,  but  for  his  family, 
accompanied  by  the  reception  of  a  large  sum  of  money  as  com- 
pensation, should  not  bind  the  son.  The  Germans,  indeed,  allege 
that  the  money  was  paid  as  compensation  merely  for  the  loss  of 
property,  and  not  for  the  surrender  of  seigniorial  rights ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  owing  to  the  part  which  the  then 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  took  in  Qje  rebellion  of  1848,  his  whole 
estates  became  legally  forfeited.  At  all  events,  he  distinctly  bound 
hitDself  and  His  family  not  to  disturb  the  right  of  succession  "  to 
all  the  lands  then  united  under  His  Majesty's  sceptre,"  which 
the  King  of  Denmark  might  thereafter  establish. 

As  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick  YII.,  had  no  issue  and 
was  the  last  of  his  line,  it  was  some  years  ago  thought  desirable  by 
the  Great  Powers,  in  conjunction  with  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  to 
provide  for  the  eventual  succession  to  the  throne,  by  the  terms  of 
a  solemn  treaty '.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1852,  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don was  signed,  whereby  the  succession  was  secured  to  the  present 
King,  Christian  IX.,  whose  Queen  would,  according  to  the  kx 
regia,  have  been  entitled  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  to  reign 
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over  Denmark-Froper  and  Schleewig,  but  she  ceded  her  riffhte  to 
her  husband.  As  regards  Holatein,  or,  at  all  eveats,  Houteiii- 
Gottorp,  the  le^  heir  to  that  Duchy,  after  the  Sovereigns  of  Den- 
mark,  is  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Holstein-Gottorp ;  but  by  the  protocol  of  Warsaw  in  June,  18S1,  he 
ceded  his  rigbt«  of  inheritance  to  the  present  dynasty.  The  Treaty 
of  London  provided  that  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswiff-HolBtein- 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg,  married  to  Louise,  only  daughter  of  the 
Landgravine  of  Hesse-Gaesel,  and  named  by  King  Fr«lerick  YII. 
88  his  enccesBor,  should  be  recognized  by  them,  on  the  decease  of 
Frederick,  as  King  of  Denmark.  The  first  article  declared  his 
right  "  to  succeed  to  the  totality  of  the  States  actually  united  under  the 
sceptre  of  Sis  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark."  And  by  the  third 
article  the  rights  and  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Germanic  Confederation  concerning  the  Duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  established  by  the  Federal  Act  of  1815 
and  the  Federal  right  existing  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  were 
declared  not  to  be  altered  by  the  treaty. 

To  this  treaty.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  were  all  parties ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
acceded  to  by  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  Oldenburg,  and 
Hesse-Cassel.  It  was  not  submitted  to  the  F^eral  Diet,  as  that 
was  thought  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  after  the  assent  of  the 
chief  Powers  represented  in  that  body  had  been  separately 
obtained. 

The  new  Ein?  issued  on  the  6th  of  December  the  following 
proclamation,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Holstein : — 

"The  order  of  succession  to  the  Danish  Monarchy  was  intended 
to  be  a  labour  of  peace,  undertaken  by  us  without  personal  ambi- 
tion,  in  the  sole  hope  of  serving  the  country.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  public  European  law,  because  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy  was  recognized  as  being  a  necessity  to  European  peace. 
Opposition,  under  the  mask  of  unfounded  hereditary  claims,  has, 
however,  been  raised  against  the  measure,  puroosing  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Danish  Monarchy.  This  opposition  has  also  gained 
ground  in  Holstein,  calling  forth  excitement  and  doubt.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Monarchy  is  one  of  our  most  important  duties 
as  a.  ruler.  We  cannot  suffer  officials  to  foster  opposition,  and  are 
resolved  to  put  down  insurrectionary  movements  with  armed  force. 

"  The  endeavours  of  many  years  to  bring  about  an  understand- 
ing upon  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  entire  Monarchy  have 
not  been  attended  with  success.  While,  however,  we  intend  to 
give  to  the  territories  belonging  to  the  German  Confederacy  an 
independent  position  in  the  kingdom,  as  has  already  been  accom- 
plished with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Monarchy,  we  hope 
that  when  Holstein  finds  herself  contented  in  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  the  pretext  for  foreign  interference  is  thus  removed,  she 
will  voluntarily  incline  to  nearer  connexion  with  the  remainder  of 
the  country," 
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The  question  now  discussed  in  the  Frankfort  Diet  vos  whether 
tbere  should  be  Execution  (that  is,  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment) in  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenhurg  without  reference 
to  the  disputed  right  of  successioD,  or  whether  the  Diet  shoidd  enter 
into  hostile  Occupation  of  them,  and  hold  them  until  it  had  iteetf 
decided  to  whom  thej^  rightfully  belonged.  Austria  and  Prussia 
declared  in  favour  of  the  first  view,  and  the  CTommittee  of  the  Diet, 
of  which  the  Bavarian  Minister  was  the  reporter,  in  favour  of  the 
last.  In  the  result,  the  Austro-FroBsian  demand  was  carried  by  a 
very  small  majority,  whidi  was  due  to  the  votes  of  the  lesser  German 
States,  for  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurt«mburg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse  and  Baden,  together  with  Nassau  and  Brunswick,  voted  for 
what  was  called  Occupation,  which  was  to  give  the  Diet  the  right 
of  determining  the  succession. 

Federal  CommissioQers  were  appointed  by  the  Diet  to  see  that 
the  Execution  was  carried  out,  and  the  Danish  Qovemment  was 
sommoned  to  withdraw  its  troops  irom  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenbnrg  within  seven  days.  The  Saxon  troops  were  put  in 
march  for  Hamburg,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  enter  Holstein,  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  not  only  supplied  soldiers  to  take  part  in  the 
actual  invasion,  but  held  in  recidiness  a  large  body  as  a  reserve, 
in  case  resistance  should  be  made  by  the  Danes  and  hostilities 
be^. 

The  Prince  of  Augostenburg  addressed  a  long  letter  on  the  Bub> 
ject  of  his  claims  to  the  Emperor  of  the .  French,  who  sent  the 
following  cautious  reply: — 

"  My  Cousin, — I  have  read  your  letter  with  a  lively  interest, 
and  hasten  to  reply  to  it.  I  know  of  nothing  more  honourable  than 
to  be  the  representative  of  a  cause  which  rests  upon  the  inde- 
pendence and  nationality  of  a  people,  and  in  that  respect  you  may 
rely  upon  my  sympathy,  for  I  shall  always  be  consistent  in  my 
conduct.  If  I  have  fought  for  Italian  independence,  if  I  have 
raised  my  voice  for  Polish  nationality,  I  cannot,  in  Germany, 
entertain  other  sentiments  nor  obey  other  principles.  But  the 
Great  Powers  are  bound  by  the  Convention  of  London,  and  their 
assembling  {ronton)  could  alone  solve  without  di£Bculty  the  ques- 
tion which  interests  you.  I,  therefore,  sincerely  regret  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  that  England  has  declined  to 
attend  the  Congress  which  I  proposed. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Diet  has  not  been  consulted  respecting  the 
rights  of  a  Duchy  which  forms  part  of  the  German  Confederation ; 
Denmark  may  also  have  acted  in  some  part  wrongly  towards 
Germany ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  I  deplore  that  the  Confederation 
has  thought  fit  to  intervene  in  Holstein  before  the  question  of 
succession  has  been  decided,  for  the  intervention,  which  may  lead 
to  the  most  serious  complications,  does  not  decide  that  question ; 
and,  ahould  Denmark  be  oppressed  by  powerful  neighbours,  public 
opinion  in  France  would  turn  in  her  favour.  ^ 
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"I  therefore  most  sincerely  hope  that  your  cLuma  may  be 
investigated  by  the  German  Diet,  that  the  result  of  Its  delibera- 
tions may  be  submitted  to  the  Powers  that  signed  the  Convention 
of  London,  so  that  the  national  sentiment,  which  so  energetically 
pronounces  itself  in  Germany,  may  receive  legitimate  satisfaction 
by  common  consent. 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
offer  you  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  constant  good  vill; 
whereupon,  my  Cousin,  I  pray  God  to  have  you  in-  His  holy 
keeping.  "  Nafoleoh. 

"  Compifegne,  Deo.  10, 1863." 

The  view  taken  by  the  British  Government  was  indicated  in  a 
note  addressed  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  our  Minister  at  Frankfort, 
to  the  Federal  Diet.     He  said : — 

"  In  consequence  of  instructions  from  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  communicate 
to  his  Excellency  Baron  Yon  Eubeck,  President  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  a  copy  of  the  London  Treaty  of  May  8,  1852.  The  under- 
signed has  the  honour  to  request  ms  ExceUency  to  lay  this  treaty 
before  the  Assembly  of  the  Federal  Diet.  The  undersigned  is 
at  the  same  time  instructed  to  remark  that  the  High  Federal 
Assembly  will  observe  that  by  the  treaty  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Sweden  agreed  to  recognize  King  Christian  IX.  as  the 
successor  to  all  the  possessions  held  by  His  Majeetv  the  late  King 
of  Denmark.  This  recognition  has  already  taken  place  by  all  these 
Powers.  The  undersigned  is,  therefore,  instructed  to  point  out 
that  if  the  Federal  Assembly  by  any  over-hasty  steps  enters  upon 
a  course  opposed  to  the  London  Treaty  serious  complications  might 
result. 

"  The  undersigned  is  further  instructed  to  notify  to  his  Excel- 
louCT  the  President  of  the  Federal  Assembly  that  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  is  ready  to  discuss  these  subjects  in  a 
conference  which  should  assemble  at  any  place  that  might  be 
agreed  upon,  and  in  which  all  the  subscribers  of  the  London 
^n«aty,  and  a  representative  of  the  German  Confederation  should 
take  part." 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  of  the  Danish  Kigeraad,  on  the  2l6t 
of  December,  a  message  from  the  King  was  read  by  the  Minister- 
President,  in  which  His  Majesty  stated : — 

"At  the  time  when  this  Assembly  met  in  1855  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Constitutional  relations  of  the  Monarchy  were  settled. 
Such  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  Federal  Diet  confined 
itself  to  its.  competency.  The  Constitution  of  the  18th  of  No- 
vember rested  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution for  the  whole  Monarchy.  That  Constitution  also  separated 
the  common  afiairs  of  the  Monarchy  from  those  appertaining 
specially  to  the  respective  provinces  composing  it.     It  conferred 
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no  competence  upon  the  Rigsraad  to  interfere  in  matters  hitherto 
concerning  the  provinces  alone 

"  A  desire  to  dismember  the  Danish  Monarchy  has  arisen  in 
Gormany.  We  hope,  however,  that  Europe  will,  nevertheless, 
maintain  our  right  to  the  hereditair  succession.  We  have  ful- 
filled every  resolution  of  the  Federal  Diet  concerning  the  Federal 
provinces.  German  troops  have  occupied  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
Durg,  although  the  latter  has  recently  testified  its  satisfaction 
and  loyalty  to  Denmark. 

"  Although  we  do  not  recognize  the  Execution  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Confederation  as  justifiable,  we  withdraw  our  troops 
to  this  sido  of  the  Eyder  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision." 

The  Federal  Commiflaionera  entered  Altona,  which  is  close  to 
Hamburg,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Saxon  troops,  and  pro- 
cieeded  to  administer  the  Government.  They  were  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  the 
Danish  rule  was  beyond  all  doubt  intensely  unpopular.  Demon- 
strations in  favour  of  Prince  Frederic  of  Augustenburg  as  Duke 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  took  place  every  where,  and  he  himself 
made  his  appearance  at  Kiel,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  depu- 
tations, and  greeted  as  the  rightful  Duke. 

The  m(»t  violent  opponents  of  the  Danish  right  of  succession  to 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  the  smaller  German 
States,  many  of  which  nad  expressly  acceded  to  the  Treaty  of 
London.  We  need  not  commeDt  on  this  flagrant  disregard  of 
good  faith  end  treaty  rights.  In  the  mean  time  the  Danish 
Government  had  withdrawn  the  Proclamation  of  the  30th  of 
March,  which  had  been  the  only  pretext  for  the  Federal  inter- 
ference ;  and  efibrta  were  inade  by  the  British  Government  to 
induce  the  Eing  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Oonstitution  of 
November,  by  which  the  Germans  alleged  Schleswig  had,  con- 
trary to  good  faith,  been  incorporated  with  Denmark-Proper. 
Lord  Wodehouse  was  sent  from  England  on  a  special  mission  to 
Copenhagen,  but  his  errand  proved  abortive.  The  feeling  in 
Denmark  against  such  a  concession  as  was  demanded  was  too 
strong,  and  the  Ministry,  rather  than  propose  such  a  measure  to 
the  Rigsraad,  resigned  office.  Bishop  Honrad  was  commissioned 
by  the  Eing  to  form  another  Ministry,  which  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Constitution  of  November 
remained  in  full  force,  and  the  Danish  and  German  troops  con- 
fronted each  other  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Eyder,  where  a 
single  shot  fired  may  bring  about  a  hostile  collision,  and  light  up 
the  flames  of  a  general  war  in  Europe. 
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GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION. 

Tae  chief  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this  unwieldy  body  in 
the  present  year — if  we  except  the  reBolatioos  come  to  hy  the 
Federal  Diet  on  the  Schleswie-HoUteiu  question,  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  under  the  head  of  Denmark — consists  in  the 
meeting  of  a  Congress  of  German  Sovereigns  and  Princes  at  Frank- 
fort, in  the  month  of  August,  to  discuss  a  project  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Bund.  The  idea  emanated  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has 
certainly  shown  himself  an  enlightened  monarch,  anxious  to  secure 
to  his  own  country  the  blessings  of  constitutional  Qovemment 
and  representative  institutions  ;  and  he  invited  the  Potentates  of 
Germany  to  meet  him  at  Frankfort  and  deliberate  upon  a  scheme 
of  reform.  The  Emperor  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  attend,  but  the  King 
declined. 

The  heads,  however,  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  other  Kingdoms, 
Principalities,  and  Free  Towns  of  Germany,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  in  the  beginning  of  August  Frankfort  was  the  scene  of 
a  gathering  of  Kings  and  Princes  such  as  perhaps  has  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  Europe. 

A  great  banquet  was  given  oy  the  Senate  of  Frankfort  to  their 
illustrious  guests,  and  at  it  the  Emperor  of  Austria  proposed  the 
following  toast : — 

"  I  speak  in  the  names  of  the  Sovereigns  here  present,  and  thank 
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the  Senate  and  municipality  of  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  for  the 
hospitable  reception  given  to  ns.  I  think  that  we,  the  Princes  of 
Germany  assembled  in  this  federal  city,  cannot  bettor  express  our 
gratitude  to  our  patriotic  hosts  than  by  proving  to  them  that  a 
Eeartfelt  love  for  our  common  Fatherland  is  the  bond  of  union 
between  it.  We  all  cherish  a  friendly  feeling  towards  this  honour- 
able  city,  which  is  so  rich  in  historical  recollections,  and  your  illus- 
trious guests  will  therefore  readily  join  me  in  emptying  a  cup  to 
the  wd^^fare  and  increasing  prosperity  of  Frankfort." 

The  Emperor  opned  the  Congress  with  the  following  speech, 
which  he  read  with  an  evident  feeling  of  sincerity : — 

"  Most  illustrious  and  beloved  Brothers  and  Cotisins,  moot 
valued  Confederates, — An  assembly  of  the  heads  of  the  Qerman 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Fatherland,  is  an  event  which  has  not  occurred  for  centuries.  May 
we,  by  the  blessing  of  an  Almighty  Providence,  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
happy  future. 

"  Confiding  in  the  elevated  sentiments  of  my  fellow-Princes, 
confiding  in  Uie  just  spirit  of  the  German  people,  who  have  been 
enlightened  by  experience,  I  have  sought  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
at  which  the  Qerman  Princes  should  in  a  fraternal  spirit  unite 
their  hands  for  the  strengthening  {Bf/eaUgung)  of  the  Confede- 
ration. I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  openh'  to  express  my  conviction 
that  Germany  justly  {mit  Recht)  looks  iorwara  to  a  development 
of  its  constitution  {Verfmsung),  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  I  have  come  in  person  to 
exchange  ideas  and  opinions  with  my  Confederates,  and  to  state 
what  I  consider  feasible,  and  what  I,  for  my  part,  am  ready  to 

"  Tour  Majesties,  and  all  of  you,  my  illustrious  and  beloved 
Confederates,  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  consenting  to 
act  with  me. 

"  I  have  forwarded  to  my  illastrious  Federal  Allies  the  draft 
of  a  project  of  reform,  which  was  drawn  up  under  my  immediate 
superintendence. 

"  Being  of  opinion  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Bund  should 
be  enlarged,  I,  in  my  plan  of  reform,  propose  that  the  Executive 

EDwer  s^ll  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory,  which  shall 
ave  a  Federal  Council  at  its  side.  We  require  the  periodical 
meeting  of  an  assembly  of  Deputies,  which  shall  have  full  power 
to  participate  in  the  legislation  and  in  the  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  Bund.  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  periodical  meetings  of 
the  German  Princes.  By  the  introduction  of  on  independent 
Federal  Court  a  satisfactory  guarantee  is  given  for  the  proper 
administratioa  of  justice  in  Germany.  In  all  these  matters  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  the  sevenil  independent  States  will,  as 
strictly  as  possible,  be  upheld.  At  the  same  time  duo  regard 
must  be  paid  to  their*  political  influence  and  \a  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,   in   order  that    on    effective  exeoutive  mwer 
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aod  a  ^oeral  repreeentation  in  the  Bund  may  be  inseparably 
united. 

"AU  details  are  baaed  on  one  ainele  idea — an  idea  that  baa 
taken  complete  possession  of  my  miud.  It  is,  tbat  the  time  has 
come  for  renewing,  in  a  way  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit:  of  the  times,  the  Bund  which  our  ancestors  entered  into. 
By  blowing  our  peoples  to  participate  in  the  Bund  we  shall  give 
new  yigour  to  it,  and  enable  it  to  uphold  to  the  end  of  time  the 
honour,  power,  security,  and  welfare  of  Germany  as  one  great  and 
inaeparuble  whole. 

"Doubtless  my  propositions  will  admit  of  improvement.  I 
readily  admit  that  such  is  the  case.  But  I  beg  my  Confederates 
to  take  into  consideration  whether  it  is  not  our  common  interest 
not  to  postpone,  even  for  a  time,  the  acceptance  of  a  plan  which, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Germany.  In  the  proposed  Act  of  Eeform  (R^orm- 
Acte)  the  necessary  means  for  repairing  its  defects  in  a  coDstitu- 
tional  way  are  pointed  out.  I  see  no  prospect  of  finding  a  firm 
basis  in  the  question  relative  to  the  future  of  Germany  by  means 
of  prolonged  deliberations.     The  question  must  be  settled  by  the 

§rompt,  unanimous,  and  disinterested  resolves  of  the  German 
'rinces,  who,  in  matters  of  inferior  moment,  must  magnanimously 
make  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  object  which  they 
have  in  view. 

"  Most  illustrious  and  beloved  Brothers  and  Cousins,  most 
valued  Confederates, — As  you  all  share  with  me  the  elevating 
impression  of  the  present  moment,  so  must  you  participate 
in  the  deep  regret  which  I  feel  that  Prusaia  is  not  represented 
here.  One  of  my  most  heartfelt  wishes  has  not  been  fulfilled.  I 
was  not  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  persuade  King  William  of 
Prussia  to  participate  in  person  in  our  work  of  union  (Einigtmgt- 
tcerke) ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  not  lost  the  conviction  that  die 
results  of  this  day  will  be  salutary.  The  King  of  Prussia  fully 
appreciated  my  argumeuts  concerning  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
reform  of  the  Bund.  King  William  had  no  other  objection  to 
make  to  my  proposition  to  hold  a  Congress  of  Princes  than  that  the 
necessary  preparations  for  such  an  important  step  had  not  been 
made.  In  principle,  the  King  was  not  opposed  to  an  assembly  of 
Frinoes,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  Conference  of  Ministers 
ought  to  precede  it.  I  called  His  Majesty's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  former  negotiations  by  means  of  second  persons  {Mittels- 
personen)  bad  been  fruitless,  and  that  it  was  for  us  to  reform  the 
Bund,  and  that  we  were  firmly  resolved  that  'the  German  nation 
should  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  enjoying  greater 
political  development.'  Let  us  pass  quickly  over  mere  matters  of 
detail  for  the  sake  of  the  incalculably  more  important  whole.  In 
good  federal  faith,  let  us  preserve  for  the  mighty  kingdom  of 
Prussia  the  place  to  which  sne  is  entitled,  and  let  us  hope  that  our 
unity  will  produce  an  indelible  impression  on  all  German  hearts. 

Cocn^lc 
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"  In  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  my  illustrious  Confe- 
derates and  Friends,  I  shall  always  feel  satisfied  to  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  alt  the  German 
peoples,  and  to  make  the  Bund,  as  one  great  Power  ( Gesammtmackt) , 
a  boon  (Eeil)  for  Germany  and  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe." 

The  collective  answer  of  the  other  Sovereigns  and  Princes  to 
the  Speech  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  r«td  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  At  the  invitation  of  your  Majesty  we  have  come  here,  all 
animated,  I  do  not  doubt,  with  the  same  federal  and  patriotic 
sentiments  which  have  dictated  the  invitation  itseK,  and  pene- 
trated with  the  ardent  wish  to  give  a  legitimate  satisfaction, 
salutary  for  all  parties,  to  the  desire  to  aeveiope  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  a  manner  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Aware  of  the  existence  of  this  harmony  as  to  object  and  ten- 
dencies, we  have  met  without  knowing  in  detail  the  propositions 
which  your  Majesty  intends  to  submit  to  our  common  deliberation. 
"We  have  done  so  in  the  full  trust  that  the  reciprocal  spirit  of  right 
and  common  devotion  to  all  the  great  collective  interestB,  in  which 
oar  fathers  founded  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  the  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  situation  of  their  time,  will  penetrate 
and  carry  also  these  propositions.  We  trust  that  they  will  form 
a  basis  upon  which  we  shall  be  able  to  establish,  in  the  spirit  and 
according  to  the  needs  of  our  time,  an  edifice  capable  of  giving 
and  preserving  to  our  nation — which  in  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity,  in  culture,  and  in  activity,  as  well  as  in  respect  of 
material  force,  is  behind  no  other — abroad,  power  in  the  most 
concentrated  forms,  and  at  home  the  rich  organization  and  vital 
actirity  which  befit  its  history  and  its  nature.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  will  examine  conscientiously  the  propositions  of  your 
Majesty,  and  give  my  opinion  of  them ;  and  I  think  in  so  saying 
I  have  espressed  the  mind  of  all  the  Confederates  here  met.  Your 
Majesty  has  yourself  said  that  these  propositions  were  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  and  although  I  desire  very  ardently  that  the 
principal  bases  of  the  plan  of  reform  be  approved  promptly  and 
with  unanimity,  without  prolonged  deliberations,  and  that,  agree- 
ably to  ancient  German  usages,  the  Princes  themselves  should  open 
to  the  nation  the  path  of  its  development,  I  would  not,  never- 
theless, desire  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  introducing  partial 
modifications  in  these  fundamental  bases  of  our  first  meeting, 
especially  modifications  which  would  be  of  a  nature  to  facilitate 
a  speedy  understending,  and  give  to  it  the  speedy  action  of  a  free 
resolution.  I  share  deeply  with  your  Majesty,  and  certainly  all 
our  dear  Confederates  share  it  with  me,  the  regret  that  we  cannot 
yet  salute  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  among  us.  Let  me 
firmly  hope  that  at  our  next  meeting  this  strong  ring  will  com- 
plete the-  great  chain  W  German  power  and  grandeur,  and  let  us 
not  forget  that  this  hope  will  be  realized  so  much  the  more  quickly 
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as  our  resolutions  are  to>day  prompt  and  unanimous.  The  peoples 
of  Oermany  have  enjoyed  during  more  than  half  a  centu^,  ex- 
cepting some  brief  interruptions,  peace,  law,  and  loyalty.  Let  us 
not  duayow  it,  for  it  has  often  been  misunderstood.  It  is  the 
Germanic  Confederation  and  its  constitution  which  formed  the 
basis  upon  which  the  peace  flourished.  We  no  long;er  misunder- 
stand tnat  this  basis  needs  to  be  developed  agreeably  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  especially  by  the  organic  introduction  of  a  re- 
presentation of  the  various  peoples.  The  end  which  we  aim  at  is 
clearly  before  our  eyes,  altnough  the  paths  which  conduct  to  it 
are  not  yet  prepared,  and  are  in  part  concealed  from  us.  Let  us 
engage  m  the  work  with  c^nmess  and  firmness— with  a  sincere 
and  honest  will ;  then  the  benediction  of  the  All-powerful  will  be 
with  us,  and  will  crown  our  labours." 

The  only  German  Princes  who  bad  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
Congress  were  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  contingent  to  the  Federal 
army  is  79,484  men,  and  the  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold,  whose 
contingent  is  691 '.     As  the   absence  of  the  Prussian  Monarch 

<  Tho  Har^raTe  of  HeiK-Hambarg,  who  i>  an  Aoatriui  LienteDsat-Oeneral,  did 
not  ■ppBu*  At  the  Congreu,  bat  he  sent  in  a  dediration  that  he  vonld  egtee  to  any 
thing  recommeiided  bj  the  Emperor  Fraiuaa  Joieph. 

It  ma;  be  interoting  to  Ke  what  ii  the  reUtJve  proporticm  of  the  popnlatioiu  of  the 
different  Kingdoma  and  Statea  that  comprise  the  grait  German  Confederation,  Der 
Denttekt  BKnd. 

The  thirty-flTe  State*  of  the  Confederktion  include  one  Eminre,  fire  Eingdoma, 
■even  Qnmd  Dachies,  one  Electorate,  mght  Duchies,  one  I^ndgravate,  eight  Prin- 
cipalities, and  four  free  Towns,  va, : — 


1.  Aostria,  an  empire,  the  prorinces  belonging 
to  the  Confederation  Mag :— The  arobduehj 
of  Austria,  the  dachiea  (rf  Sakhnrg,  Styria, 
Carintliia,  Ca^uioh^andSlalis;  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  the  mar^ravate  of  Horavis,  the 
oonntj  of  l^rol  and  Vomrlburg,  the  city  and 
territory  of  Trieste,  the  district;  of  Ooriria 
(QOrtz),  and  part  of  the  district  of  Istria  and 
the  duchies  of  Auschwitz  and  Zator,  parts  of 
Oolida 

£.  Prussia,  a  kingdom,  including  the  provinces  of 
Pomerania,  Silesia,  Brandcnhni^,  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  and  the  Bhenish  Provinces;  to- 
gether  with  the  principality  of  HoheDEollem 
and  the  territory  of  Tahde  (acquired  in  I8$3 
from  Oldenburg  for  the  purpose  of  a  mari- 
time estahlishnient) 

8.  Bavaria,  ■  kingdom 

4.  Saxony  „ 

6.  Hanover         „ 

6.  Wartemhnrg  „ 

7.  Baden,  a  grand  dncby    . 

8.  Hesse- Dannstadt,  a  ^rand  duchy 

9.  Mecklraiburg-Schwenn       „ 

10.  Mecklenburg.  Streliti 

11.  Saxe-Weimar  „ 
IS.  Oldenburg 
13.  Luxemburg   (part    of   the   kingdo 

Netherlands)  „ 


Population.      Censns  of 


12313,263      Dec.  81, 1SG7 


14,139,008      Dec.    8,1861 


1,730,706 
1,369,291 
656.250 
64S.M8 
99,060 
273.252 
>    295,242 


196,801      Dec  81,  1861 


—  [1861 
End  of    Dec. 
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iras  a  heayy  blow  and  ducouragement  to  the  whole  acheme,  the 
assembled  ^iTereigns  and  Princee  resolved  to  nuke  an  effort  to 
induce  His  Majesty  to  attend ;  and  for  this  parpose  the  following 
letter  was  written  in  their  joint  names,  and  taken  by  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  Baden,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  was  then  staying : — 

"Sire, — The  Princes  assembled  here  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  have  witnessed  with  sorrow  the  absence  of 
your  Majesty.  In  the  propositions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
we  have  recognized  a  suitable  basis  for  our  deliberations,  the  result 
of  which  ve  shall  submit  in  all  cases  to  the  sanction  of  your 
Majesty,  conformable  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"  But  we  express  the  ardent  wish  that  your  Majes^,  who  is 
called  upon  to  take  so  large  a  part  in  the  results  of  our  efforts, 
should  participate  in  our  deliberations,  to  bring  to  a  good  ter- 
mination the  great  work,  the  necessity  of  which  you  yourself  have 
admitted. 

"  We  therefore  address  a  pressing  prayer  to  your  Majesty  to 
join  us.  The  King  of  Saxony  has  taken  upon  himself  to  present 
this  letter  to  you  in  the  name  of  us  all,  and  to  be  Uie  interpreter 
of  our  wishes." 

The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  refused  to  attend,  and  a  second 
invitation  was  addressed  to  him  in  almost  the  same  terms  as 
before.  He  then  sent  the  following  reply,  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria : — 

"  Bad«n-B»deti,  Aug.  SO. 
"Very   lUustrioua   and  very   Mighty  Prince,  dearly   beloved 
Brother  and  Friend, — Your  Majesty,  in  common  with  our  exalted 
fsderal  allies,   the   German  Princes  and  representatives  of  Free 
Popnlntion.      Cenaiu  of 
73S,4M    Dec    S,  1861 
466,M7  — 


aeUctonto     . 
IG.  Nunui,  B  doch;     .... 

16.  Bniiii<rick   „         .... 

17.  Bute-MeiiiiDgen,  ■  dnchy 

18.  Bue-Alt«nbDrg        „ 

19.  SuB^CobarR-Gotha  „ 

20.  Holitrin  UM  LaoenboTg  (part  of  the  kingdom 

of  Denmark),  •  duchj  .... 

21.  Anbalt-DeiMD  Eatheu,  >  daehj     . 
28.  Anhalt-Bcrnlrorg  ,, 
28.  HeMe-Hombnrg,  a  landgraTate 
24.  Schwanbarg-Sonderahauaan,  a  prindpaHty 
2G.  Schwanbuig-KadiJatadt  „ 

26.  Waldeck-PyrnKHit  „ 

27.  Lippe-Detmold  „ 

28.  Sclwinnbarg-Lippe  „ 

29.  Beon-ariez  (Mtuor  branch)  „ 
SO.  Beiiia.8cbleiz  (janior  branch)  „ 
81.  Liechtonatein  „ 
S2.  Hambnig,  a  free  town    .... 
S9.  Bnmen              „            .... 

M.  Lwbeck  

SS.  Fiankltet  „   the  uat  of  tbs  Federal  Diet 

The  whole  populatjoo  !i    44,803,000  inhaUtant*. 
The  total  miUtar;  forae  of  the  Confederation  ia  (Oifin  men.  ^ 

CiooqIc 


281,697  — 
172,341  — 
187,162  — 
169,431      — 

594,566  1B56 

124,013  Dec    3,  1861 
67,811  — 

28317  — 

64,895  — 

71,618  — 

68,904  — 

108,613  — 

30,774  — 

42,130  — 

83,360  — 

7,160  — 

229,941  1660 

88.576  Feb.  16.1862 

49,482  Sept    1,  1857 

83,380  Dec.    3,  1861 
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Cities,  assembled  at  Frankfort,  lias  forwardod  the  renewed  invita- 
tion which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  has  been  kind  enough 
to  couTey  to  me  with  a  verbal  cxpLination,  and  I  have  the  honour, 
after  a  careful  and  federal  consideration  of  the  coateats,  to  reply- 
as  follows : — 

"  In  my  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  I  expressed  to  your  Majesty  my 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  an  improvement  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  accordance  with  the  age,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  the  conviction  that  if  the  intended  aim  was  to  be 
reached,  such  a  work  could  not  be  commenced  by  a  meeting  of 
Sovereigns  without  harmonious  preparatory  discussions ;  and  oa 
this  account  I  regret  to  be  obhged  to  decline  your  Majesty's 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  Frankfort  on  the  16th 
inst. 

"If  I  unwillingly  repeat  my  declination  of  the  invitation, 
which  in  its  form  is  eo  honourable  to  me,  my  conviction  is  still 
the  same  as  that  expressed  in  my  explanation  of  the  4th  inst. ; 
and  X  retain  it  the  rather  as  I  have  j^et  received  no  official 
information  of  the  basis  of  the  propositions.  The  information 
which  has  reached  me  by  other  means  only  strengthens  me  in  the 
view  to  fix  my  determination  only  when,  by  business-like  deli- 
berations on  the  matter  by  my  Council,  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  may  be  harmoniously  discussed  in  their 
relations  to  the  just  power  of  Prussia  and  to  the  just  interests  of 
the  nation.  I  owe  it  to  my  country  and  the  cause  of  Germany  to 
g^ve  no  explanations  which  may  bind  me  to  my  federal  allies 
before  such  discusaion  has  taken  place.  Without  such,  however, 
my  participation  in  the  discussions  would  be  impracticable. 

"This  consideration  will  not  restrain  me  &om  giving  the  same 
consideration  to  any  communication  which  my  federal  allies  may 
transmit  to  me  which  I  have  always  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

"  I  pray  your  Majestv  and  our  exalted  federal  allies  assembled 
in  Frankfort  to  accept  that  most  sincere  expresBion  of  true  federal 
friendship  with  whidi  I  remain  your  Majesty's  affectionate  brother 
and  Mend, 

"  William." 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Yon  Bismark,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Prussian  Government,  addressed  a  despatch  to 
M.  You  Svdou,  the  representative  of  Prussia  at  the  Frankfort 
Diet,  in  which  he  entered  at  some  length  into  the  reasons  why 
the  King  of  Prussia  declined  to  take  part  in  the  Congress.  Me 
said : — 

"  When  His  Majesty  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  an 
Assembly  of  German  Princes,  it  is  conformable  to  his  dignity  that 
the  declarations  which  he  is  hound  to  make  in  presence  of  the 
Confederate  Sovereigns — declarations  which  decide  the  future  of 
his  monarchy  and  his  position  in  the  Germanic  Confederation  — 
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should  be  the  wall-considered  ezpreseiou  of  the  thought  and  will 
of  the  King,  and  have  a  bindme  force.  The  principles  alwajs 
followed  in  the  Prussian  monar^y  demand  that  resolutions  be 
not  taken  in  a  competont  place  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
State  except  after  a  thorough  examination  legally  prescribed  by 
Bis  Majesty.  The  King  is  Jess  disposed  than  ever  to  depart  from 
this  rule  in  a  case  in  which  are  inTolved  decisions  the  most 
important  and  the  most  serious  in  their  consequences  which  a 
Sovereign  can  be  called  on  to  take  in  the  interest  of  his  States. 
When,  consequently,  His  Majesty  was  invited  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  on  the  occasion  of  a  journey  to  Gastein,  to  participate, 
afler  a  brief  delay,  in  decisive  deliberations  as  to  a  fundamental 
renovation  of  the  Federal  bonds,  and  &at  upon  the  basis  of  a 
OTogramme  which  was  only  to  be  submitted  to  His  Majesty  at 
Frankfort,  the  convictions  with  which  His  Majesty  is  animated 
oonoeming  his  duties  towards  his  own  country,  as  well  as  towards 
the  Princes  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  have  prevented  him 
&om  accepting  that  invitation.  These  last  duties,  and  what  he 
owes  to  his  own  dignity,  would  not  have  permitted  His  Majesty 
to  give  in  the  debates  other  than  positive  and  definitive  dedara- 
tions ;  and  His  Majesty  believes  that  his  royal  duties  to  his 
Crown  and  subjects  demand  that  that  be  only  done  after  a  thorough 
examination,  and  the  official  elaboration  of  the  matters  to  oe 
declared. 

"These  considerations  are  in  themsetves  drawn  naturally  from 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  every  Sovereign  who 
mlee  a  great  State ;  but  they  have  acquired  a  still  greater  force 
since  the  public  journals  have  made  us  aware  of  the  Reform 
TOopoeitions  in  presence  of  which  the  Sovereigns  convoked  at 
Fruikfort  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  found  themselves  without 
being  pr^iared  beforehand.  That  a  proposition  so  extensive, 
and  modifying  so  profoundly,  whether  in  a  direct  manner,  or  l^ 
its  relations  with  the  very  various  diepositioiiH  of  the  existing 
Federal  treaties,  the  rights  of  Sovereignty  and  treaty  rights  ra 
all  the  German  States,  could  be  submitted  to  the  Princes  in  the 
form  of  a  surprise,  and  in  order  that  they  might  decide  rapidly 
in  person  iu  a  few  days— that  is  what  we  were  not  prepared  for, 
even  after  the  communications  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  His  Majesty  on  the  3rd  of  this  month.  And  even  if  this 
project,  then  without  doubt  complete,  had  been  communicated 
completely  on  the  3rd  to  Qis  Majesty,  I  should  have  consi- 
dered it  as  an  act  of  precipitation  if  the  councillors  of  His  Majesty 
had  desired  to  prepare  regularly  the  royal  resolutions  before  the 
16th,  even  keepmg  out  of  view  the  local  and  personal  difficulties 
of  the  moment. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  receive  from  the  Ministry  at  Berlin  the 
more  detailed  development  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the 
£iiig  upon  our  own  plans  of  reform,  and  the  actual  propositions 
of  Austria.     For  the  moment  I  restrict  myself  to  dedanng  that 

T  2  .'.oo'-ik 
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these  last,  as  we  think,  do  not  correspond  to  the  position  to  which 
the  Prussian  monarchy  has  right,  nor  to  the  Intimate  interests 
of  the  German  people.  Prussia  would  renounce  the  position  which 
her  power  and  her  history  have  made  for  her  amoog  the  whole 
of  the  European  nations,  and  would  risk  making  the  forces  of  the 
country  serve  for  purposes  alien  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  determination  of  which  we  could  not  exercise  the 
degree  of  influence  and  control  to  which  we  can  with  justice 
pretend." 

"We  give  an  analysis  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Congress,  which  was  signed  by  the  following  members  of 
the  Confederation : — The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  BaTaria, 
the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
WurtemDurg  (for  the  King,  his  father),  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Leiningen,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  the  Grand  Duko  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  the  Grand 
DukeofOldenburg,  the  Duke  ofAnhalt-Kothen  (who  was  represented 
bythehereditaryPrinceofAnhalt-Kothen),  the  Prince  of  Schwarz- 
barg-Sondershausen,  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Prince 
Lie^tenstein,  Prince  Reuss  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family, 
Prince  Reuse  of  the  elder  branch  (represented  by  the  King  of 
Saxony),  Prince  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  the  Burgomasters  of  the 
Free  Cities  of  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  The 
Princes  whose  names  were  not  attached  to  the  Reform  Act  were  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
the  King  of  Holland,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Alteuburg, 
and  Prince  Waldeck. 

"Article  1.  The  objects  of  the  German  Confederation  are:— 
The  maintenance  of  the  security  and  power  of  Germany  in  regard 
to  foreign  countries ;  the  maintenance  of  public  order  at  home,  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  German  nation,  &c, 

"Art.  2.  A  Directory  to  be  formed  for  the  management  of  the 
af&irs  of  the  Confederation.  A  Federal  Council  to  be  formed  of 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments.  An  assembly  of  Federal 
delegates  to  be  convoked  periodically.  An  assembly  of  Princes  to 
meet  at  stated  periods.  A  Federal  Court  of  Justice  to  be  esta- 
blished. 

"  Art.  3.  The  Directory  of  the  Bund  to  consist  of  six  '  voices ' — 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  of  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemburg,  who 
shall  alternately  be  in  the  Directoiy  for  the  period  of  one  yeor ;  of 
a  representative  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Heese-Darmstadt,  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  (for  Rolstein  and  Lauenburg),  of  the  King  of  the  Newer- 
lands  (for  Luxemburg),  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Nassau ;  and  of  a  representative  of  the  Grand  Duke 
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of  Saxe-Weimar,  of  the  Duke  of  OldeDburg,  of  tte  Dukes  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Anhalt ;  of 
the  Princes  of  Schwarzhurg^SouderehauseD,  Schwarzborg-Rudol- 
stadt,  LiechtenBtein,  Waldeck,  Reuas  of  the  older  line,  Reuse  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  famiW,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe-Betniold, 
of  the  Margrave  of  Hesse-Hombnrg,  and  of  the  four  Pree  Citiea. 
Members  5  and  6  of  the  Directory  to  be  elected  for  one  year.  As 
a  rule,  the  members  of  the  Directory  will  be  represented  by  a 
Plenipotentiary,  but  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
appearing  in  person  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

"  Art.  4.  The  Federal  Council  to  be  composed  of  the  seventeen 
'  voices '  of  the  Engerer  Rath  (Smaller  Council).  Bnt  as  Austria 
and  Prussia  are  now  to  have  three  votes  each,  the  number  of 
Toices  in  the  Federal  Council  will  be  twenty-one. 

"Art.  5.  Austria  to  preside  in  the  Directoiy  and  in  the 
Federal  Council,  but  if  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  should  be 
unable  to  appear  Prussia  is  to  take  the  chair.  No  other  privi* 
Iwe  is  attached  to  the  Presidenin''  than  the  formal  direction  of 
affiiirs.  All  the  resolutions  of  the  Directory  to  be  taken  by  a 
simple  majority  of  votes.  Should  the  votes  be  equally  divided, 
the  party  with  which  the  representative  of  the  Dukes,  Princes, 
and  Free  Cities  votes  will  be  understood  to  have  the  majority. 

"The  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Council  will  be  taken  by  a 
simple  majority  of  votes,  except  in  certain  cases  which  are  men- 
tioned below. 

"  The  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  Directoiy  are  bound  to  obey  the 
instructions  received  from  their  respective  Governments.  The 
relations  between  the  Directory  and  the  separate  Governments 
wiU  be  maintained  by  their  Flenipotentianes  in  the  Federal 
Council.  The  Military  Commission  of  the  Bnnd  is  subject  to 
the  Directory.  The  seat  of  the  Directory  and  Federal  Council 
is  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

"Art.  6.  The  executive  power  of  the  Bund  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Directory.  In  some  cases,  which  will  be  specified,  the 
Directory  is  bound  to  consult  the  Federal  Council,  and  to  follow 
its  opinions. 

"  Art.  7.  In  as  far  as  Foreign  Powers  are  concerned  the  Direc- 
tory is  the  representative  of  the  Bund.  The  Directory  to  appoint 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Confederation. 

"  Art.  8.  The  Directory  has  to  care  for  the  external  security  of 
Germany.  Should  there  be  any  danger  of  an  attack  on  the  Con- 
federation, or  on  any  part  of  the  Federal  territory,  the  Directory 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  defence  of  the  same.  No  formal 
declaration  of  war  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  '  voices '  of  the  Federal  Council.  Should  there  be  danger  of 
a  war  between  a  Foreign  Power  and  a  Federal  State  which  has 
possessions  not  belonging  to  the  German  Bund,  the  Directory 
must  leave  it  to  the  Federal  Council  to  decide  whether  the  Bund 
will  tAke  part  in  the  war.     There  must  be  a  majority  of  two- 
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thirds  of  the  TOtces  in  the  Federal  CoancQ  before  war  can  be 
declared. 

"  If  the  territory  of  the  Buod  is  attacked  by  hostile  forces, 
Germany,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  at  war.  The  Directory  has  a 
right  to  take  steps  for  restoring  peace,  but  the  conditions  most  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  no  peace  can  be  concluded  unless 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  voices  of  the  said  Council, 
The  Directory  will  have  to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  the  Bund,  in 
accordance  with  Art.  45  of  the  Act  of  Confederation.  Should  there 
be  quarrels  between  Federal  States  and  foreign  Powers,  the  Direc- 
tory has  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in 
Arts.  36  and  37  of  the  Act  of  Confederation. 

"Art.  9.  The  Federal  Glovemmente  have  to  take  care  that 
peace  and  order  are  maintained  in  their  States,  but  the  Direc- 
tory has  to  see  that  the  internal  peace  of  Germany  is  not 
imperilled. 

"Art.  10.  The  Directory  has  to  see  that  peace  and  concord 
prevail  between  the  different  members  of  the  Bund.     Serious  dis- 

Sutes  to  be  referred  to  the  '  Bundes-Gericht,'  the  new  Federal 
ourt  of  Justice. 

"  Art.  11.  In  virtue  of  resolutions  taken  by  the  Federal  Council, 
the  Directory  to  have  the  right  to  make  propositions  in  legislatiTe 
matters.  Ko  propositions  for  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Bund,  or  tot  a  supplement  (Zusati)  to  the  same,  can  be  made 
'nnless  unanimity  prevail  in  the  Federal  Council.'  No  resolu- 
tions can  be  taken  in  regard  to  regions  matters  nnleea  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation. 

"Art.  12.  The  Directory  has  to  see  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  Bund  are  properly  carried  out,  and,  if  necessary,  by  means 
of  an  adequate  number  of  troops. 

"  Art.  13.  The  Directory  to  have  the  management  of  all  the 
military  matters  of  the  Confederation. 

"  Art.  14,  The  Directory  to  have  the  management  of  the  finan- 
cial matters  of  the  Directory,  Every  three  yeaft  it  will,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Council,  lay  before  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties the  estimate  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  the  Bund.  Should  the  Directory  not  be  able  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  respect  to  the 
estimates,  the  sum  expended  during  the  preceding  period  to  be 
disbursed.  In  order  to  cover  an  unexpected  outlay  the  Direc- 
tory may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  levy  the  sums  required.  If  the  Directory 
cannot  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  National  Assembly, 
it  has  to  give  to  that  body  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure.  Every  three  years  the 
Directory  has  to  lay  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ite  account 
of  ways  and  means. 

"Art,  15,  The  Directory  to  convoke,  open,  prorogue,  close, 
nnd  dissolve  the  Assembly  of  Federal  Delegates.    The  Directory 
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to  repraarait  tlie  Federal  Qovflmments  via-A-via   the  Assembly  of 
Deputies. 

"Op  THE  Assembly  of  Delegates. 

"  Art.  16.  The  Federal  Assembly  to  be  formed  of  delegates 
from  the  representative  bodies  of  the  several  Oerman  States. 
Austria  to  send  75  delegates  from  the  members  of  the  Beicbsrath 
who  were  elected  in  the  States  beloDging  to  the  German  Con- 
federatioD,  or  from  the  members  of  the  Diets  of  provinces  be- 
longing to  the  same.  Prussia  to  send  75  delegates  from  the 
representatives  of  the  German  provinces  in  the  Prussian  Diet. 
Bavaria  to  send  27  delegates;  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wurtem- 
burg,  16  each ;  Baden,  12 ;  Hesse-Cossel,  H ;  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
9 ;  Holstein  and  Lauenbure,  5 ;  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  4 ; 
BniQSwick,  3;  the  two  Mecklenburge,  6;  Nassau,  4;  Soxe- 
Weimar,  3 ;  Saxe-MeiningeD,  Saxe- Alton  burg,  and  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  2  each ;  Oldenburg,  3 ;  and  the  other  States  one  each.  The 
Marnaratc  of  Hesse-Homburg  is  also  to  have  a  representative  in 
the  Federal  Diet.  The  four  Free  Cities  will  have  two  representa- 
tives instead  of  one,  as  was  originally  prt^posed.  In  States  in 
which  there  are  two  Chambers  the  Upper  House  will  elect  one- 
third,  and  the  Lower  House  two-thirts  of  the  delegatee.  The 
Federal  Assembly  will  consist  of  302  persons. 

"Art.  17.  The  delegates  to  be  elected  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
laws  which  are  in  force  m  the  countries  they  are  to  represent.  The 
Assembly  of  Delegates  to  meet  once  in  three  years,  and  in  the 
month  of  May.  Ine  Assembly  can  be  prorogued  by  tJie  Directory 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  montos,  and  it  is  at  liberty  to 
adjourn  for  eight  days.  Should  the  Assembly  be  dissolved,  the 
Directory  has  immediately  to  issue  orders  for  new  elections. 

"  Art.  19.  The  Chomlier  of  Delegates  to  elect  its  Presidente, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries ;  its  sittings  to  be  public.  A 
House  is  formed  when  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  are  present. 
As  a  rule,  a  Bill  mav  be  passed  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes. 

"  Art.  20.  The  Chamber  of  Delegates  has  a  nght  to  pass  reeola- 
tions  on  the  following  subjects: — 1.  On  alterations  in  the  Act  of 
Confederation  and  its  supplements.  2.  On  the  Budget  of  the 
Bund.  3.  For  the  establishment  '  of  general  features  for  the  leg^- 
lation  of  the  separate  States,'  in  regud  to  matters  connected  with 
the  press,  the  right  of  association,  the  right  of  domicile,  and  of  all 
matters  of  common  interest  which  may  at  some  future  time  be 
brought  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Bund. 

"  Bills  relative  to  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  Bond, 
to  a  supplement  to  the  same,  or  to  matters  which  have  hitherto 
been  settled  by  the  legislative  bodies  in  the  separate  States,  can 
only  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  at  least  three>fourths  of  the  mem> 
hers  of  the  Federal  Assembly. 

"  The- Federal  Assembly,  like  the  Directory,  has  a  right  to  bring 
in  Bills,  but  if  a  Bill  contains  propositions  for  an  alteration  of  ths 
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constitution  of  the  Bund,  or  of  a  supplement  to  the  same,  it  muBt, 
before  it  can  be  brought  in,  'have  the  approval  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

"Art.  21.  In  all  matters  which  concern  the  separate  States 
rather  than  the  Bund  the  Federal  Assembly  has  only  a  right  to 
deliberate  and  mediate. 

"  Art.  22.  In  all  Federal  matters  the  Chamber  of  Delegates  has 
a  right  to  make  representations  and  complaints. 

"Of  the  Assembly  of  Princes. 

"  Art.  23.  As  a  rule,  the  Assembly  of  Princes  will  meet  after 
(he  close  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordmary  sittings  of  the  Chamber 
of  Delegates.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
will  together  invite  the  Princes  to  assemble.  The  Princes  may  be 
represented  by  members  of  their  respective  families.  [It  was  pro- 
posed to  let  the  mediatized  Qerman  Princes  have  two  representa- 
tives in  the  Assembly,  but  the  motion  was  set  aside.] 

"Art.  24.  The  Princes  to  deliberate  as  independuit Sovereigns, 
who  are  on  au  equality  with  each  other. 

"Art.  25.  The  Assembly  of  Princes  ta^es  into  consideration 
the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
finally  disposes  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  same.  It  orders 
the  promulgation,  by  the  Directory  and  by  the  separate  States,  of 
the  acta  it  has  sanctioned.  It  examines  into  the  representations 
and  complaints  of  the  Chamber  of  Delegates.  It  can  take  into 
consideration  propositions  for  the  reception  of  new  members  into 
the  Confederation,  and  for  a  change  in  the  right  of  voting  of  its 
jnesent  members." 

The  Congress  was  closed  at  the  end  of  August,  after  a  final 
address  delivered  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  Our  deliberations  are  at  an  end,  and  my  illustrious  allies  will 
permit  me  to  address  a  few  parting  words  to  them. 

"  In  ten  sittings  we  have  come  to  an  understanding  in  respect 
to  a  long  series  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  questions.  In 
no  single  case  have  special  interests  prevented  our  finally  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  We  have  all  given  proof  of  our  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  great  fact,  and  when  we 
look  back  to  the  numerous  proofs  we  have  given  of  self-abnegation 
and  concord,  it  will  be  with  satisfaction.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  having  a  feeling  of  pride  at  seeing  that  my  hope  of 
meeting  with  direct  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  German  Princes 
has  been  justified. 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  Uie  friendship  and 
confidence  which  my  illustrious  allies  have  displayed  towards  me. 

"  The  first  Congress  of  Princes  now  separates  with  the  wish  that 
a  second,  in  which  all  members  of  the  great  whole  may  be  united, 
may  soon  meet  and  crown  our  labours. 

"  May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  be  on  us  all  and  on 
Germany." 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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EtJSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

TTnbapp^  Poland — at  least  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  KoBsia 
— was  throughout  the  whole  of  this  year  the  theatre  of  a  sangoinary 
revolt,  which  spread  misery  and  destruction  over  the  whole  country, 
and  taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the  resources  of  Bussia  to  eztinguif^ 
the  flame  of  insurrection. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  ontbreak  was  a  pitiless  system  of 
conscription,  or  "partial  recruiting,"  as  it  was  called,  by  Bussia, 
which,  having  been  abolished  in  Poland  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  revived  in  the  most  odioas 
and  oppressive  form.  It  was  carried  into  effect,  not  by  drawing 
lots,  as  formerly,  but  the  Government  itself  selected  the  men  best 
fitted  for  military  service,  and  took  them  exclusively  from  the 
population  of  the  cities ;  the  most  active  and  enterprising  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Napier,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  Earl  Busaell,  in  a  despatch 
dated  January  26,  1863,  "  In  »ct,  it  was  a  design  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  revolutionary  youth  of  Poland ;  to  shut  up  the  most 
energetic  and  dangerous  spirits  in  the  restraints  of  the  Bussian 
army :  it  was  simply  a  plan  to  kidnap  the  opposition,  and  carry  it 
off  to  Siberia  or  the  Caucasus."  And  Lord  Bloomfleld,  writing  to 
Earl  Russell,  from  Berlin,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  said,  "  I  awed 
Count  Bechberg  how  he  accounted  for  the  outbretjc.  He  explained 
that,  according  to  the  information  he  had  received,  the  Bussian 
Oovemment  were  partially  in  fault.  They  were  aware  of  a  con- 
spiracy, and  had  obtained  a  list  of  people  supposed  to  be  concerned 
in  it,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  they  had  ordered  the 
seizure  of  these  people  for  militery  service,  and  found  them  fully 
prepared  for  armed  resistance."  TheOraadDukeConstantinewasthe 
Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  plan  was  put 
into  execution.  When  it  was  first  threatened,  a  secret  and  invisible 
bodv,  called  the  Central  Committee,  issued  clandestine  publications 
to  tne  people,  urging  them  to  resistance.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  January  that  the  Grand  Duke  signed  the  order  for 
commencing  the  conscription.  At  midnight  police-agents  and 
soldiers  commenced  the  work  in  Warsaw.  They  surrounded  the 
houses  noted  down  in  their  list,  and  a  detachment  entered  each 
house  to  seize  the  men  designated  to  serve ;  in  the  absence  of  the 
young  man  his  parents  were  seized  as  guarantees  for  his  appearance. 
During  the  night  2500  men  were  thus  carried  off.  Next  day, 
thousands  of  young  men  had  taken  to  flight.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon  tbem  to  form  themselves 
into  armed  bands  in  the  different  districts,  and  Bussian  troops  were 
sent  after  them  to  capture  or  destroy  them.  The  people  were  stung 
to  madness  by  these  measures,  and  the  flame  of  revolt  burst  forth 
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simnltaQeoiiBly  in  a  variety  of  places.  The  Central  Committee 
denounced  the  Polish  Marquis  Wielopolski,  who  was  formerly 
governor  of  Warsaw,  and  who  now  supported  the  conscription,  as 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  they  incite  the  Poles  to  reeist  Knssian 
tyranny  to  the  last  extremity. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  accoont  of 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection.  Indeed,  this  would  be  impossible, 
for  we  have  not  the  authentic  materials  to  enable  us  to  do  ao.  The 
whole  of  Russian  Poland  was  in  one  vast  conspiracy  against  the 
Gevemment;  and  the  insurgents,  without  plan  or  combination, 
whatever  they  could  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers  fought  with 
the  fury  of  den>air  agunst  their  oppressors.  They  sought  refuge 
in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  forests,  £rom  which  they  issued  to  cut 
off  detacbmeats,  or  engage  in  furious  combat  with  far  superior 
forces,  and  in  some  cases  gained  signal  successes  over  the  regular 
troops  of  Russia  *.  The  raflway  officials  were  heart  and  soul  in  the 
movement,  and  did  all  in  their  power  secretly  to  assist  it  by 
tranqmrting  combatants  in  disguise,  and  misleading  the  RuseiaDS 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  enemies.  And  in  the  midst  of  all, 
and  pervading  all  like  a  deadly  atmosphere,  was  the  invisible  power 
of  the  Central  Committee,  which  issued  its  mandates  for  assaasina- 
tion  and  directed  the  machinery  of  the  revolt,  defying  all  the 
practised  vigilance  of  t^e  Russian  police  to  discover  who  tliey  were 
or  where  they  had  their  local  habitation.  It  reminds  ua  of  the 
awfiil  power  of  the  Vehtngericht  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  resem- 
bled that  secret  tribunal  not  only  in  Uie  secrecy  with  which  it  was 
shrouded,  but  the  swift  and  appalling  certainty  with  which  its 
victims  were  struck  down  by  the  knife  of  the  miiderer. 

To  iadaoe  the  peasantry  to  join  the  insurrection  the  Committee 
issued  the  following  decree : — 

"  Art.  1.  Land  held  under  any  title  whatsoever,  corvA,  rent,  or 
otherwise,  by  small  farmers,  together  with  all  buildings  thereon, 
becomes  f^m  this  date  the  freehold  property  of  the  holder,  without 
any  obligation  of  rent  or  otherwise,  except  the  duty  of  paying 
taxes  ana  of  serving  the  country. 

"  Art.  2.  The  former  proprietors  will  receive  compensation  from 
the  national  funds  by  means  of  Government  Stock. 

"Art.  3.  The  amount  of  compensation  and  the  nature  of  the 
stock  will  be  settled  by  separate  decrees. 

>  WritiDg  from  Wuwv  to  Eu-1  Biusell,  on  the  7th  of  H>rch,  Colonel  SUotan  tho* 
denribes  the  Rusriui  fbrcca  in  Poland:  — 

"  Tbii  would  Tatke  >  total  of  aboat  7(^000  In^trj,  3000  to  4000  Regnlar  Canbj, 
and  from  6000  to  6000  Coaracks.  with  about  120  guns,  and  from  3000  to  4000  Artillery ■ 

toeoi  besides  the  companies  of  Sappers,  Invalids,  and  othen  detatlied  for  special  serrice. 

"  In  addition  U)  tliis  army  in  the  kingdom,  the  force*  stationed  iu  tbo  gOTemmenta 
of  Lithoania,  VoUiynia,  and  Podolia.  must  amount  to  abont  60,000  men.  who  may  alao 
be  considered  as  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  aappreBaion  of  the  present  outbreak. 

"  This  ilnpo^^ing  force  would  appear  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  quell  an  inimrpction 
that  csnnot  number  more  than  S0,000  men  in  the  Geld,  and  these  not  half  anned,  and 
witboat  depdta  or  magaanea  to  rapid;  their  wants."  , 
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"Art.  4.  AH  ukases,  Inws,  &fs.,  publislLed  by  the  tUDTpin^ 
Government  on  the  subject  of  peoaant  leases,  are  declared  nuU  and 
Toid. 

"  Art.  5.  The  present  decree  applies  not  only  to  private  estates, 
but  also  to  Crown  lands,  lands  bestowed  by  the  Crown,  Church 
property,  &c." 

We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
dreadful  struggle.  Early  in  February  the  main  body  of  the  insur- 
gents was  stationed  near  the  town  of  Wachock,  in  the  district  of 
Badom,  under  the  command  of  Lan^ewicz,  formerly  an  officer  in 
.  the  army  of  Garibaldi.  A  second  division,  commanded  by  Count 
JyskiewiGz,  took  up  its  position  near  Bawa,  on  the  river  Rawka, 
in  the  district  of  Warsav;  and  a  third  under  a  leader  named 
Frankoweki,  in  the  district  of  Lublin.  Another  body  seized  and 
fortified  Lypa,  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier,  and  another  entered  the 
considerable  manufacturing  town  of  Lodz,  in  the  province  of 
Masovie,  and  robbed  the  Bank  and  Post-office  of  a  large  quantity 
of  rouUes.  Railway  trains  were  seized,  and  the  carriages  were 
filled  by  men  hurrying  to  some  place  of  rendezvous,  towai^  which 
the  engine-drivers  were  compelled  to  direct  the  train.  The  Bus- 
sians  found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  insurgents,  for  the  roads,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  were  little  better  than  quagmires.  An 
abominable  attempt  was  made  to  poison  the  Marquis  Wielopotski 
&Dd  his  &mily,  but  happily  failed. 

In  the  early  part  of  tne  revolt  the  most  distinguished  leader  of 
tiie  Poles  was  Langiewicz,  whose  position  at  the  beginning  of 
February  is  thns  described  by  Colonel  Stanton  writing  to  Earl 
Russell : — "  The  country  held  by  this  band  is  more  undulating  and 
broken  than  the  other  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  thickly 
wooded;  the  band  has  been  lai^ely  reinforced  &om  the  mining 
peculation  of  the  locality,  and  having  the  Government  forges  in 
their  possession  employ  them  in  the  preparation  of  scythes,  loiives, 
end  other  rough  arms  of  this  description,  whilst  the  vicinity  of  the 
Galician  frontier  of  Austria  enables  them  to  procure  more  easily 
gunpowder  and  firearms  than  is  the  case  elsewhere,  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  secure  retreat  in  case  of  serious  defeat." 

Langiewicz  was  afterwards  nominated  by  the  Central  Committee 
Dictator  of  Poland ;  and  the  Committee  itself  resigned  for  a  time 
its  functions.  He  engaged  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  the 
Bussians  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  result  of  which  is  variously 
given;  but  immediately  afterwards  he  disappeared  in  a  mysterious 
manner  irom  his  comrades  in  arms,  having  first  distributed  amongst 
them  a  proclamation,  in  which  ho  said  that  his  duties  as  Dictator 
compelled  him  to  leave  them  for  a  short  interval,  and  that  ho 
deeply  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  offer  his  last 
adieus  in  person.  He  said,  "  The  Bussian  agents  hiding  themselves 
in  your  ranks  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  depart  secretly,  and 
without  bidding  you  farewell,  l^e  same  reason,  also,  prevents  my 
informing  you  of  my  ultimate  destination ;"  and  the  proclamation 
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thus  concluded :  "  Compaoions  in  arms  I  In  the  face  of  God  and 
the  presence  of  my  army,  I  took  the  oath  to  Sght  it  out  to  the  last. 
This  oath  I  have  kept,  and  shall  keep  it  in  future.  Tou,  too,  have 
sworn  to  serve  the  country  and  obey  my  commands.  The  oath  of 
the  soldier  is  equally  inviolable  with  that  of  the  0eneraL  In  the 
name,  then,  of  God  and  country  continue  the  struggle  and  fiffht 
the  Muscovite  while  fighting  remains  the  only  nLeaus  of  re«tormg 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  country. 

The  next  news  that  was  heard  of  Langiewicz  was  that  he  Had 
crossed  the  Vistula  with  a  few  companions,  and  given  himself  up 
to  the  Austrian  authorities,  by  whom  he  was  ultimately  conveyed 
to  the  citadel  of  Cracow,  and  his  name  no  longer  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle. 

The  Polish  chiefs  now  issued  a  manifesto  addressed  to  Europe, 
and  calling  for  sympathy  and  help.  It  was  dated  from  the  camp 
at  Bialowicza,  March  24th,  and  concluded  thus: — "Brethren 
in  civilization,  French,  English,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Swedes, 
Belgians,  Tcheques,  Sclaves,  Roumanians,  Qreeks,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  accept  our  warm  thanks  for  the  sym- 
pathy which  you  have  manifested  up  to  the  present  for  our  success. 
Cease  not  to  labour  for  the  triumph  of  enlightened  public  opinion, 
and  in  return,  when  Poland  shall  be  free  and  independent,  ve 
promise  you  that  you  will  never  see  the  forms  of  Muscovite,  of 
Cossacks,  of  Tschoudes,  of  Mordonans,  of  Carbardiens,  of  Tscher- 
meeses,  of  Eirginses,  of  Kalmucks,  of  Penniens,  of  Baskirs,  of 
Fogoulitsches,  of  Ostiaka,  of  all  those  instruments  of  that  moral 
and  material  pest  which  is  now  actually  making  war  upon  us  with 
the  tactics  of  Tamerlane  and  of  Gengis  Khan  brought  to  perfectitm 
by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg." 

The  only  other  leaders,  besides  Langiewicz,  who  attained  much 
celebrity  were  Mieroslawski,  Jezioranski,  and  Leiewel ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  their  movements,  which 
consisted  in  keeping  up  a  guerilla  war  at  different  points  whenever 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Bussians  occurred.  We 
should  mention  that  during  the  whole  struggle,  the  Prusso-Polish 
province  of  Posen,  and  the  Austro-Poliah  province  of  G^alicia 
remained  perfectly  quiet  and  undisturbed. 

The  lamentable  state  of  things  in  Russian  Poland  excited  the 
liveliest  feelings  of  sympathy  throughout  England  and  Francs. 
On  the  2nd  of  March  £arl  Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Kapier  and 
said: — 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  view  with  the  deepest  concern  the 
state  of  things  now  existing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  They^ 
see  there,  on  the  one  side,  a  large  mass  of  the  population  in  open 
insurrection  against  the  Government ;  and  on  the  other,  a  vwt 
military  force  employed  in  putting  that  insurrection  down.  The 
natural  and  probable  result  of  such  a  contest  must  be  expected  to 
be  the  success  of  the  military  forces.  But  that  sacceas,  if  it  is  to 
be  achieved  by  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts,  must  be  attended  by  a 
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lamentable  effiuion  of  blood,  by  a  deplorable  saorifice  of  lifei  by 
wide-apread  desolation,  and  by  impoTerisbmeDt  and  ruin,  which  it 
would  take  a  long  course  of  years  to  repair 

"  yet,  howeTer  nmcb  Her  Majesty's  Government  might  lament 
the  existence  of  such  a  miaerable  state  of  things  in  a  foreign 
country,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  deem  it  expedient  to  give  formal 
expreesion  to  their  sentiments,  were  it  not  that  there  are  peculi- 
anties  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  Poland  which  take  them 
oat  of  the  usual  and  ordinary  condition  of  such  afiairs. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  constituted,  and  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Russian  Empire  by  the  treaty  of  1615,  to  which 
Qreat  Britain  was  a  contracting  party.  The  present  disastrous 
state  of  things  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Poland  is  not  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  require  that  it 
should  be  placed. 

"  Neither  is  Poland  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  by  whom  that  treaty  was  made. 

"Durins  his  reign  a  National  Diet  sat  at  Warsaw,  and  the 
Poles  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  enjoyed  privileges  fitted  to 
secure  their  political  welfare. 

"  Since  1832,  however,  a  state  of  uneasiness  and  discontent  has 
been  succeeded  from  time  to  time  by  violent  commotion  and  a 
naeless  effusion  of  blood.     .... 

"  Great  Britain,  therefore,  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  1815,  and 
ja  a  Power  deeply  interested  in  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  deems 
itielf  entitled  to  express  its  opinion  upon  the  events  now  tnking 

Slace,  and  is  anxious  to  do  so  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  towards 
Russia,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  all 
the  parties  concerned.  Why  should  not  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
whose  benevolence  is  generally  and  cheerfully  acknowledged,  put 
an  end  at  once  to  this  bloody  conflict  by  proclaiming  mercifully 
an  imraediate  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  his  revolted  Polish. 
RDbjecta,  and  at  the  same  time  announce  his  intention  to  replace 
without  delay  his  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  possession  of  the  political 
and  civil  privileges  which  were  granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.,  in  execution  of  the  stipulations  oi  the  treaty  of 
1815  P 

"If  this  were  done,  a  National  Diet  and  a  National  Adminis- 
tration would,  in  all  probability,  content  the  Poles  and  satisfy 
European  opinion." 

On  the  lOth  of  April  he  wrote : — 

"  If,  indeed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  held  Poland  as  part  of 
the  original  dominions  of  his  Crown,  or  if  he  had  acquired  it  by  the 
unassisted  success  of  his  arms,  and  unsanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
any  other  Power,  he  could  have  contended  that  might  was  equiva- 
lent to  right,  and,  without  listening  to  the  dictates  of  generosity 
and  justice,  be  might  have  punished  a  temporary  revolt  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  Polish  subjects  by  depriving  the  whole  of  them  and 
their  descendants  for  ever  of  those  privileges  and  institutions  which 
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his  predecessor  had  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Polish  Kingdom. 

"  But  the  position  of  the  Russian  Sovereign  with  regard  to  the 
Kingdom  of  FoLmd  was  entirely  difTerent.  He  held  that  king- 
dom by  the  solemn  stipulation  of  a  treaty  made  by  him  with  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Spam,  and  Sweden ; 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Poles  could  not  release  him  from  the  engage- 
roents  so  contracted,  nor  obliterate  the  aignaturea  by  which  his 
Plenipotentiaries  had  concluded,  and  he  himself  had  ratified  those 
engagements. 

"  The  queetioQ,  then,  having  arisen  whether  the  engagements 
taken  by  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  have  been  and  are  now 
faithfully  carried  into  execution,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with 
deep  regret,  feel  bound  to  say  that  this  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  most  earnestly  entreat 
the  Government  of  Russia  to  give  their  most  serious  attention 
to  all  the  foregoing  considerations;  and  Her  MajeaW's  Go- 
vernment would  beg,  moreover,  to  submit  to  the  Imperial 
Government  that,  besides  the  obligations  of  treaties,  Russia,  as 
a  member  of  the  community  of  European  States,  has  duties  of 
comity  towards  other  nations  to  fulfil.  The  condition  of  things 
which  has  now  for  a  long  courao  of  time  existed  in  Poland  is  a 
source  of  danger,  not  to  Russia  alone,  but  also  to  the  general  peace 
of  Europe," 

In  April  an  Imperial  manifesto  was  published  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  in  which  he  stated  :  — 

"  In  our  solicitude  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  countrv,  we  are 
ready  to  consign  to  oblivion  all  past  acts  of  rebellion.  Therefore, 
ardently  desiring  to  put  a  stop  to  an  effusion  of  blood,  as  useless  as 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  we  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  those  of  our  sab- 
jects  in  the  kingdom  impUcated  in  the  late  troubles  who  have  not 
mcurred  the  responsibility  of  other  crimes  or  misdemeanours  com- 
mitted on  service  in  the  ranks  of  our  army,  and  who  may  before 
the  Ist  [13th]  May  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance." 

Tnis  offer  of  amnesty  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Poles, 
who  were  determined  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  the  insurrection  continued  to 
rage  with  as  much  violence  as  before. 

The  Central  Committee,  now  called  the  Provisional  Government, 
published  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  said : — 

"  Poland  is  well  aware  what  confidence  she  can  place  in  this 
pretended  amnesty  and  in  the  promises  of  the  Russian  Government. 
£ut,  to  avoid  any  mistake,  we  formally  declare  that  we  reject  all 
these  false  concessions.  It  was  not  with  the  intention  of  obtain- 
ing more  or  lees  liberal  institutions  that  we  took  up  arms,  but  to 
get  rid  of  the  detested  yoke  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  to 
reconquer  our  ancient  and  complete  independence." 
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Prioce  Gortscliakoff  wbs,  therefore,  well  joatified  in  saying  in  one 
of  his  despatches, — 

"  If  Ix>rd  Russell  follows  attentively  the  productioDa  of  the 
press  devoted  to  the  Polish  rebellion,  be  must  oe  aware  that  the 
insurgents  demand  neither  an  amnesty,  nor  an  autonomy,  nor 
a  repreeentation  either  more  or  less  complete.  The  absolute 
independeDce  of  the  kingdom  even  would  be  for  them  only  a 
means  for  arriving  at  the  final  object  of  their  aspirationB.  This 
object  is  dominion  over  provinces  where  the  immense  majority 
are  Bossian  by  race  or  by  religion ;  in  a  word,  it  is  Poland 
extended  to  the  two  seas,  which  would  inevitably  bring  about  a 
claim  to  iha  Polish  {novinces  belonging  to  other  nei^boiuing 
Powers, 

"  We  deaire  to  proDonnce  no  judgment  upon  these  aepirationa. 
It  sufGces  for  ua  to  prove  that  they  exist,  and  that  the  Polish  insur- 
gents  do  not  conceal  them.  The  final  result  in  which  they  would 
arrive  cannot  be  doubtful.  It  would  be  a  general  conflagration 
which  the  elements  of  disorder  scattered  through  all  countries 
would  be  brought  to  complicate,  and  which  seek  for  on  opportu- 
nity to  subvert  Europe." 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Earl  Ruaaell  wrote  to  Lord  Kapier : — 

"  In  present  circumstances,  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment  that  nothing  less  than  the  following  outline  of  measures 
should  be  adopted  as  the  bases  of  pacification : — 

"  1.  Complete  and  general  amnesty. 

"  2.  National  repreeentation,  with  powere  mmilar  to  those  which 
are  fixed  by  the  Charter  of  the  15th  t27thj  November,  1815. 

"  3.  Poles  to  be  named  to  public  offices  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  distinct  national  Administration,  having  the  confidence  of 
thecoontrv. 

"  4.  FuU  and  entire  liberty  of  conscience ;  repeal  of  the  restric- 
tiona  imposed  on  Catholic  worship. 

"  5.  'ih.B  Polish  language  recognized  in  the  kingdom  as  the 
oflicial  language,  and  used  as  such  m  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  in  education. 

"6.  The  establishment  of  a  regular  and  legal  system  of  re- 
quiting. 

"  These  six  points  might  serve  as  the  indications  of  measures  to 
be  adopted,  after  calm  and  fiiU  deliberation 

"  Wnat  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose,  therefore,  consista 
in  these  three  propositions : — 

"  Ist.  The  adoption  of  the  six  points  enumerated  as  bases  of 
negotiation. 

"  2nd.  A  provisional  auapension  of  arms,  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

"  3rd.  A  conference  of  the  eight  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty 
(rf  Vienna." 

The  Marquis  Wielopolsld  strongly  urged  the  Russian  Govem- 
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meat  to  accept  these  six  points,  and  addreesed  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  Should  the  contrary  be  the  case,  I  should  experience  the  grief 
of  finding  myself  compelled  to  withdraw  myself  entirely  from  b 
line  of  policy  which  I  cannot  but  consider  hurtful  and  fraught 
with  danger,  and  I  should  abandon  all  hope  that  my  presence  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  my  country,  or  to  the  serrtoe  of 
your  Imperial  Majesty." 

The  Russian  Government  affected  to  see  in  the  insurrection  only 
the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  and  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  writing,  in  Aprilrto  Baron  de  Budberg,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador in  Paris,  ana  speaking  of  Poland,  said  :— 

"  The  evil  from  which  the  kingdom  is  actually  suffering  is  not 
an  isolated  fact.  The  whole  of  Europe  is  infected  by  it.  Itevoln- 
tionary  tendeacies,  which  are  the  curse  of  our  age,  are  now  con- 
centrated in  this  country,  because  they  find  sufficient  c<nnhustible 
materials  there  to  give  them  the  hope  of  making  it  the  focus  of 
a  conflagration  which  would  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  continent. 

"The  Governments  whose  duty  it  is  to  cure  this  evil  cannot 
devoto  too  much  attention  to  it,  too  much  prudence  and  allowances, 
so  as  to  distinguish  the  elements  which  ought  to  be  removed  as  a 
common  danger,  from  those  the  development  of  which,  followed 
with  perseverance  and  maturity,  may  serve  to  form  a  lasting 
future." 

And  in  a  later  despatch,  addressed  to  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  iu  London,  the  Prince  said : — 

"  Since  1815  this  country  has  witnessed  the  development  of  a 
material  welfare  unknown  until  then  in  her  annals,  while  other 
States  have  in  the  same  interval  undergone  many  interior  crises. 

"  This  repose  was  only  troubled  iu  1830  by  the  consequences  of 
commotions  coming  from  abroad ;  eighteen  years  later,  in  1848, 
while  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Eingdom  of  Poland  was  able  to  preserve  ite  tran- 
quillity. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  the  same  at  present  were 
it  not  for  the  continual  instigations  of  the  party  of  Cosmopolitan 
devolution.  If  this  party,  every  where  devoted  to  the  over- 
throw of  order,  at  present  concentrates  all  its  activity  upon 
Poland,  a  grave  error  would  be  committed  in  supposing  that  its 
aspirations  will  stop  short  at  that  limit.  What  it  seeks  there 
is  a  lever  to  overturn  the  rest  of  Europe. 

"  Those  Cabinets  which  attach  importance  to  seeing  the  Eing- 
dom of  Poland  return  a  moment  earUer  to  the  conditions  of  a 
durable  peace,  cannot  therefore  more  certainly  ensure  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  desire  than  by  labouring,  on  their  side,  to  appease  the 
moral  and  material  disorder  which  it  is  sought  to  propa^to  in 
Europe,  and  thus  to  exhaust  the  main  source  of  the  agitations  at 
which  their  foresight  is  alarmed." 
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And  in  another  deapatcb,  in  July,  he  said, — 

"  The  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  Her  Britannic  Majeety 
will  dispense  us  from  giving  an  answer  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  B  auspension  of  hostilities.  It  would  not  resist  a  serious 
examination  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
If  it  were  to  be  defined  between  whom  it  was  to  be  negotiated,  of 
what  nature  the  etatus  quo  was  to  be  which  it  would  guarantee,  and 
who  was  to  watch  over  its  execution,  it  would  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  provisions  of  public  law  could  nut  be  applied  to  a  situation 
which  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  such  law.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  owes  to  his  faithful  army  which  struggles  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  to  the  peaceable  majority  of  Poles  who  suffer 
from  these  deplorable  agitations,  and  to  Bussia,  on  whom  they 
impose  painful  sacrifices,  to  take  energetic  measures  to  terminate 
them.  Desirable  as  it  may  be  speedily  to  place  a  term  to  the 
eHiision  of  blood,  this  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  insur- 
gents throwing  down  their  arms  and  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  clemency  of  the  Emperor.  Every  other  arrangement  would 
he  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  our  august  Master,  and  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Kussian  nation. 

"It  would,  besides,  have  a  result  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
one  recommended  by  Lord  Russell. 

"As  to  the  idea  of  a  Conference  of  the  eight  Powers  who  eigsed 
the  Treaty  of  Yienna,  which  should  discuss  the  six  points  adopted 
as  bases,  it  presente  to  us  serious  inconveniences,  without  our  being 
able  to  see  in  it  any  advantage 

"  In  any  case,  the  re-establishment  of  order  is  an  indispensable 
condition  which  must  precede  any  serious  application  of  the  mea- 
sures destined  for  the  pacification  of  the  kingdom. 

"This  condition  depends  greatly  upon  ttie  resolution  of  the 
Great  Powers  not  to  lend  themselves  to  calculations  which  the 
instigators  of  the  Polish  insurrection  found  on  or  expect  from  an 
active  intervention  in  favour  of  their  exaf^rated  aspirations. 

"  Clear  and  categorical  language  on  the  part  of  those  Powers 
would  contribute  to  dissipate  these  illusions,  and  to  thwart  these 
calculations  which  tend  to  prolong  the  disorder  and  excitement  of 
public  opinion." 

Writing  at  a  later  period  (Sept.  7)  to  Saron  de  Budberg,  in 
Paris,  the  Prince  said,— 

"  The  French  Government  is  desirous  of  seeing  a  state  of 
a&irs  established  in  Poland  which  would  give  tranquillity  to  the 
country,  quiet  to  Europe,  and  securi^  to  the  relations  between  the 
Cabinets. 

"  We  heartily  share  that  desire,  and  will  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  realize  it. 

"  Our  august  Master  remains  animated  with  the  most  benevo- 
lent intentions  towards  Poland,  and  with  the  most  conciliatory 
ones  towards  the  foreign  Powers. 

"  The  welfare  of  all  his  subjects,  of  every  race,  and  of  every 
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religious  confession,  ia  an  oblation  which  His  ImperiiJ  Majesty 
has  accepted  towarcia  Qod,  his  conscience,  and  his  people.  The 
Emperor  devotes  all  his  solicitude  to  fulfil  it. 

"  As  regards  the  rcsponBibility  which  His  Majesty  may  assume 
in  bis  international  relations,  those  relations  are  regulated  bj 
international  law.  The  violation  of  those  fundamental  principles 
may  alone  lead  to  a  reeponsibility.  Our  august  Master  has  alwavs 
respected  and  observed  these  principles  towards  other  States.  His 
Majesty  has  the  right  to  expect  and  to  demand  the  same  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  other  Powers." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hope  of  material  help  firom 
France  and  England  upheld  the  Poles  in  their  unequal  contest, 
and  if  neither  of  those  Fowera  was  prepared  to  draw  the  sword  in 
their  behalf,  it  became  absolutely  necessair  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  to  step  the  useless  efiusion  of  blood,  to  make  their 
resolution  distinctly  known.  Russia  courteously,  but  firmly, 
rejected  the  Sis  Points  submitted  to  her  by  Earl  Ruseell,  and 
as  neither  England  nor  France  intended  to  go  to  war  with  her 
on  account  trf  Poland,  they  were  obliged  to  put  up,  as  beet  they 
might,  with  the  signal  rebuff  their  diplomacy  received.  In  a 
despateh  addressed  by  Earl  Russell  to  I^ord  Kapier,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  1 1th  of  August,  he  said : — 

"Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  France  have  pointed  out  the 
nreent  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
which  is  tail  ol  danger  to  Europe.  They  nave  at  the  same  time 
indicated  the  means  which,  in  their  opimon,  ought  to  be  employed 
to  arrive  at  this  termination,  and  they  have  offered  their  co- 
operation in  order  to  attain  it  with  more  certainty. 

"If  Russia  does  not  perform  all  that  depends  upon  her  to 
further  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  views  of  the  three  Powers 
— if  she  does  not  enter  upon  the  path  which  is  opened  to  her  by 
friendly  counsels,  she  makes  herself  responsible  for  the  serious 
consequences  which  the  prolongation  of  the  troubles  of  Poland 
may  produce." 

And  almost  identically  the  same  language  was  used  by  the 
French  Ctovemment. 

The  feeling  in  Russia  against  the  insurrection  was  very  stnmg, 
and  perhaps  at  no  period  was  greater  unanimity  expressed  by  tul 
classes  as  to  their  determination  to  support  the  Throne.  An 
address  to  the  Czar  was  voted  by  the  nobility  of  St.  Petersburg, 
in  which  they  said : — 

"  Sire, — The  nobility  of  St.  Petersburg,  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  devotedness  to  the  throne  and  country,  consider  it  a  duty  to 
express  their  sentiments  to  your  Majesty.  The  pretensions  raised 
abroad  by  the  Polish  agitators  on  the  possessions  of  the  Russian 
Empire  fill  us  with  grief  and  displeasure.  Our  detractors  suppose 
that  the  reforms  commenced  by  you  for  the  utility  and  welfare  of 
the  Empire  will  facilitate  tbeir  desire  to  dismember  the  Empire, 
but  their  attempts  will  prove  vain.     As  a  proof  of  devotedness  and 
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abnegation,  the  Russian  nobility,  without  hesitating  at  any  freeh 
Bacrinces,  will  defend  nnflinchingly  the  integrity  oS  the  Empire. 
Let  oar  enemies  leam  that  the  powerful  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
which  founded  the  unity  of  our  well-beloved  country,  is  not  ex- 
tinct  among  us." 

And  in  an  address  from  the  municipality  of  St.  Petersburg  they 
stated: — 

"  We,  the  citizens  of  St.  Feteraburg,  feel  convinced  that  any 
attempt  against  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is  an  attack  upon 
the  existence  of  Russia,  where  the  sentiment  of  national  honour 
and  attachment  to  its  Sovereign  is  more  lively  than  ever. 

"  We  do  not  reply  \o  our  enemies  by  hatred  and  a  thirst  for 
vengeance ;  but,  if  it  diould  please  Frovidenoe  to  put  Russia  to 
the  proof,  we  shall  not  recoil  from  any  sacrifice;  we  will  raise 
the  standard  for  the  Czar  and  for  our  country,  and  will  march 
wherever  your  sovereign  will  may  think  fit  to  lead  us." 

General  Berg  was  appointed  military  commander  of  Warsaw, 
and  on  the  19tn  of  September  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to 
aaaassinate  him.  He  was  driving  through  the  Cracow  Buburl», 
and  had  just  reached  a  large  building,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Zamoyski  Palace,  when  shots  were  fired,  and  some  bombs  were 
thrown  (whether  from  the  building  or  not  is  uncertain,  for  the 
Rossiaa  and  Polish  accounts  are  at  direct  variance  on  this  point), 
and  they  burst  in  front  of  his  carriage  without  injuring  any  one. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Zamoyeki  Palace  (which  contained,  besides 
rich  furniture,  some  invaluable  manuscripts  relative  to  the  early 
history  of  Poland)  was  at  the  time  absent,  and  resident  in  Paris. 
But  uiis  did  not  save  his  property  from  destruction.  Russian 
troops  were  ordered  to  surround  the  palace,  and  every  thing  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  was  thrown  out  of  the  windows 
and  committed  to  the  flames.  Both  it  and  tho  adjoining  building 
were  then  confiscated  and  turned  into  military  barracks.  Nothing 
however  was  discovered  to  implicate  any  one  either  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  palace;  and  the  Poles  assert  that  the  bombs 
were  thrown,  not  m>m  the  building,  but  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street. 

The  Orand  Duke  Constantiae  applied  to  be  relieved  from  the 
Government  of  Poland,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  in  October 
the  Emperor  addressed  a  letter  to  him  acceding  to  his  request, 
and  said : — 

"The  Polish  people  have  not  wished  to  comprehend  and 
^preciate  the  signmcance  of  the  nomination  of  your  Imperial 
Highness  to  the  poet  of  my  lieutenant.  In  revolting  in  con- 
tempt of  all  its  oaths,  in  surrendering  itself  to  criminal  plats, 
it  has  shown  itself  unworthy  of  the  pledge  which  I  had  giyen 
to  it  of  my  benevolent  intentions  in  the  person  of  my  beloved 
brother. 

"  Recognising  the  justice  of  your  appreciations  respecting  the 

impoesibUitv,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  of  following  the  wmy  by 
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which  I  sought  to  secure  the  p&cificatioa  of  the  country  whoi  I 
Bent  you  to  it  last  year,  I  consent  to  relieve  you,  in  accordance 
with  your  wish,  of  the  functions  of  my  Ueutentuit  and  of  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  But  when,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  the  revolt  shall  be  subdued,  and,  rendered  accessible 
to  the  voice  of  duty  and  of  legality,  my  subjects  of  the  kinedom 
shall  free  themselves  from  the  violence  exercised  by  the  declared 
abettors  of  treason,  and  shall  have  recourse  to  my  clemency ;  when 
the  re-establishment  of  order  shall  permit  the  reaumptioa  of  the 
work  which  you  commenced;  when  circumstances  shall  render 
possible  the  application  of  institutions,  the  practical  working  of 
which  is  one  of  my  strongest  and  sincerest  desires ;  it  pleases  me 
to  think  that  then  you  will  he  able  again  to  take  part  in  the 
execution  of  my  views  and  consecrate  yourself  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  with  the  zeal  and  abnegation  of  which  the  inceesant 
and  incontestable  evidences  are  as  precious  to  my  heart  as  my  con- 
fidence, my  friendship,  and  my  fraternal  affection  towards  you  are 
unlimited. 

We  close  our  narrative  of  this  year's  straggle,  in  which  Poland, 
left  to  its  fate  by  the  Great  Powers,  kept  up  to  the  close  of  it  an 
unequal  but  desperate  reeistance,  with  an  extract  from  an  order 
issued  by  the  Russian  Commander  in  the  district  of  Konin.  It 
will  show  the  kind  of  measures  by  which  Russia  hoped  to  he  able 
to  stamp  out  the  flame  of  insurrection. 

"At  the  approach  of  winter  the  forests  can  no  longer  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  the  rebels,  and  the  latter  conceal  themselves  in  towns 
and  villages,  where  they  are  sheltered  by  the  inhabitants.  Con- 
sequently eveiT  inhabitant  who  shall  not  inform  the  military 
authorities  of  the  presence  of  a  rebel  in  his  dwelling  shall  be  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  punished  as  if  be  were  a  rebel.  A  fine 
shall,  moreover,  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  fluch  towns  or 
villages.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  and  such  tradesmen  are  forbidden 
to  keep  ready-made  clothes  in  their  houses.  Should  such  articles 
be  found  in  their  possession,  they  shall  be  severely  punished. 
Mayors  of  towns  or  villages  are  expressly  forbidden  to  supply 
rebels  with  carts  or  horses.  Any  body  violating  this  order  shall 
be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  a  fine  shall  be  levied  on  the  in- 
habitants. 
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GREECE. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  Tolome  the  readiness  of  the  British 
Government  to  consent  to  a  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
Greece. 

Accordinsrly,  at  the  end  of  Decemher,  1862,  the  following 
"  Memorandnm  "  was  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Greece  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Elliot : — 

"  It  is  Her  Mideety's  earnest  desire  to  contrihate  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Greece. 

"  The  treaties  of  1827  and  1832  bear  evidence  of  this  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Crown. 

"The  Provisional  Government  of  Greece  declared,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  King  Otho  from  Greece,  that  their  mission  is  to 
maintain  for  Greece  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  relations 
of  peace  with  all  other  States. 

"  If  the  new  Assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  nation 
should  prove  faithful  to  this  declaration,  should  maintaiu  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  should  refrain  from  all  aggression  against 
neighbouring  States,  and  if  they  should  choose  a  S>vereign  against 
whom  no  well-founded  objection  could  be  raised.  Her  Majesty 
would  see  in  this  course  of  conduct  a  promise  of  future  freedom 
end  happiness  for  Greece.     In  such  a  case,  Her  Majesty,  with  a 
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view  to  Btrengtheii  the  Greek  Mooarcby,  vould  be  ready  to 
announce  to  tbe  Senate  and  representatives  of  the  Ionian  Islanda 
Her  Mnjesty's  wish  to  see  them  united  to  the  Monarchy  of  Greece, 
and  to  form  with  Greece  one  united  State ;  and  if  this  wish  should 
be  expressed  also  by  the  Ionian  Legislature,  Her  Majesty  would 
then  take  steps  for  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  Treaty  bv  which  the  seven  Ionian  Islands 
and  their  dependencies  were  placed  as  a  separate  Stato  under  the 
protectorate  of  tbe  British  Crown. 

"  I  am  to  take  care,  in  my  communications  upon  this  subject, 
to  make  it  understood  that  the  election  of  a  Prince  who  should 
bo  the  symbol  and  precursor  of  revolutionary  disturbance,  or  of 
the  adoption  of  an  aggressive  policy  towards  Turkey,  would 
prevent  any  relinquishment  of  Her  Majesty's  protectorate  over 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  trust  that,  in  the  aelection  of  a 
Sovereign  te  rme  over  Greece,  the  Greek  Assembly  will  choose 
for  their  King  a  Prince  from  whom  they  can  expect  a  regard  for 
religious  liberty,  a  respect  for  constitutional  freedom,  and  a  sincere 
love  of  peace.  A  Prince  possessing  these  qualities  will  be  fitted 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  Greece,  and  will  be  honoured  with 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Her  Majesty  tbe  Queen." 

When  the  news  of  tbe  intended  cession  reached  Corfu,  it  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  joy.  A  deputation  of  citizens  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bouse  of  tbe  Lord  High  Commissioner  with  an 
address,  which  stated : — 

"  Corfu  is  touched  to  tbe  heart  by  learning  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  informed  the  other  European 
Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  6th  of  November, 
1815,  of  its  intention  to  abandon  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  given  by  that  treaty  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 
The  reunion  of  the  seven  islands  to  tbe  Kingdom  of  Greece — this 
fulfilment  of  the  ardent  and  unanimous  desire  of  tbe  population — 
is  an  act  of  Divine  Providence,  and  diplomacy  cannot  but  bow  to 
it.  But  if  it  is  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  the  people  of  tbe 
heptarchy  should  first  address  their  grateful  thanksgiving,  they 
cannot  abstain  from  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  English 
nation,  who,  from  a  love  of  liberty,  have  interested  themselves  in 
our  holy  cause,  and  pleaded  it  before  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
In  these  circumstances  the  people  of  Corfu  feel  tbe  imperative  need 
of  manifesting  the  satisfaction  they  feel  at  the  triumph  of  right 
and  tbe  realization  of  their  unanimous  desire  to  be  united  to 
Greece.  They  equally  feel  the  necessity  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who,  in  defendmg  our 
rights,  have  by  implication  defended  those  of  Greeks  in  general." 

We  mentioned  also  that  Prince  Alfred  of  England  had  been 
almost  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  but  was 
prevented  from  accepting  tbe  proflered  dignity;  and,  aa  it  is 
B  to  see  what  was  the  exact  result  of  the  voting  on  the  all- 
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important  question  of  choosing  a  King,  we  subjoin  the  infonnation 
in  a  note '. 

It  now  l>ecame  necessary  to  look  out  for  another  candidate; 
and  ultimately  the  choice  fell  upon  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  Sing  of  Greece  in  a  sitting  of  the  Senate  at  Athena, 
on  the  SOtfa  of  March.  A  decree  was  passed,  which  contained  the 
following  provisions : — 

"Art.  1.  Prince  Christian- William-Ferdinand-AdolphuB-Oeorge, 
second  son  of  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  is  proclaimed  Con- 
stitutioaal  King  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  George  I., 
King  of  the  Greeks. 

"  Art.  2.  His  legitimate  successors  shall  profess  the  orthodox 
religion  of  the  East. 

"  Art.  3.  A  commission  of  three  membets,  selected  by  the 
National  Assembly,  shall  proceed  to  Copenhagen  to  offer  the 
Crown  to  the  Prince  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation." 

Another  decree  related  to  the  Ionian  Islands : — 

"  1.  The  Greek  nation  expresses  its  ardent  wish  to  see  the  Greek 
State  of  the  Seven  Islands  united  as  soon  as  possible  under  the 
constitutional  sceptre  of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Greeks,  to  Greece, 
which  is  now  free. 

"2.  Thanks  are  offered  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Greek  nation,  for  the  benevolent  intention  she  has 
already  manifested  as  regards  the  accompUshmeat  of  the  ardent 
wish  of  the  Greek  nation. ' 


1  Aoeordinff  to  the  Beport  of  the  Commudon  apptunted  b;  lot  to  count  up  the  Totes, 
Utej  were  ■■  (idkni*;— 

Prince  Alfred 280,016 

Prince  Lenchlenberg 2,400 

An  Ortbodoi  King 1,917 

Emperor  of  Rauis 1^1 

Oniid  Duke  NicholM 1,821 

A  King 1,768 

Prince  Nivholu  of  RuDa 1,741 

Zeto  the  Three  Powen 482 

Orand  Ihike  Conetantiue 478 

Prince  Napoleon 846 

An  Imperial  Prince  of  France 246 

A  Runiaii  Prince 14 

ABepnbUo 93 

An  Imperial  Prince  of  Ronia 9 


Comte  de  Flandre 
Prince  William  of  Denmark 
Prince  Ypnlniti 
Qmersl  Oaribaldi 
The  Doke  of  Aamale 
The  Emperor  Napoleon 
A  Prince  ot  Sweden 
Prince  Joinville 
General  H'Mahon 
BjiMtd  the  Philbellene 
Otbol 
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In  June,  a  deputation  of  Greeks  proceeded  to  Copenbaffen  to 
notify  to  Prince  George  Iiis  election  to  the  throne.  The  Eine  of 
Denmark  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  Crown  for  his  relative, 
and,  turning  to  the  Prince,  who  was  by  his  side,  said  : — 

"  Before  yon  leave  this  spot  I  give  you  this  heartfelt  and  well- 
meant  advice.  Let  it  be  your  constant  endeavour  to  gain  and 
preserve  the  love  of  the  people.  Without  boasting,  I  speak  from 
experience  when  I  say  that  in  this  consists  the  true  h^piness  of 
a  king.  Adhere  finnly  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country ;  strive 
constantly  to  procure  its  recognition ;  watch  that  it  be  maintained 
intact.  If  you  make  this  your  rule,  you  and  your  people  will 
prosper." 

The  young  King  said  in  hia  reply  to  the  address  of  the  depu- 
tation : — 

"  I  receive  the  first  ^;reetings  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Greek  people  with  true  joy.  It  is  with  profound  emotion  that  I 
have  heanl  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  whose  name  is 
linked  with  everlasting  fame  to  the  regeneration  of  Greece.  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  reeponsihility  of  the  position  which  has 
fallen  to  my  lot,  and  will  dedicate  to  it  the  utmost  powers  of  my 
life.  I  rely  upon  the  loyal  assistance  of  the  Greek  people  for  the 
attainment  of  our  common  object — the  happiness  of  Greece.  I 
have  grown  up  in  a  country  wnere  legal  order  is  combined  with 
entire  constitutional  freedom,  and  which  has  thereby  attained  lsr»e 
and  felicitous  development  The  lesson  I  have  here  received  shall 
accompany  me  to  my  new  country,  and  I  shall  always  keep  in 
view  tine  motto  of  the  King  of  Deiunark,  '  The  love  of  the  pec^le 
is  my  strenglh.' " 

The  King  afterwards  proceeded  to  Greece,  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  throne,  and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  people. 
We  trust  that  his  reign  may  be  prosperous;  but  the  Greeks 
require  a  firm  hand  to  rule  over  them ;  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  are  sufficiently  embarrassed  to  demand  the  utmost  skill 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

On  the  question  of  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  a  Conference 
was  held  in  London,  on  the  26th  of  June,  at  which  were  present 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussta,  and  a 
Protocol  was  drawn  up,  which  declared : — 

"  1.  With  regard  to  the  guarantee  of  the  political  existence 
and  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  three  Protecting 
Powers  maintain  simply  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  by 
Article  IV.  of  the  Convention  of  May  7th,  1832. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  be  included  in  that 
guarantee,  when  their  union  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  shall  have 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

"2.  With  regard  to  the  financial  obligations  which  Greece  bos 
contracted  towards  the  three  Protecting  Powers,  on  account  of 
the  loan,  in  virtue  of  Article  XII.  of  the  Convention  of  May  7th, 
1832,  it  is  understood  that  the  Courts  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
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and  BuBsia  will  in  concert  watch  over  the  strict  ezeoation  of  the 
engagement  proposed  at  Athens  by  the  BepreaentatiTee  of  the 
three  Powere,  and  accepted  by  the  Qreek  QoTemment,  with  th^ 
concurrence  of  the  Chambers,  in  the  month  of  June,  1860." 

The  dissolution  of  the  Ionian  Parliament  was  announced  by 
the  Lord  High  Commiseioner,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  Proclamation  of  the 
Queen,  to  whom  in  Council  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Parliament 
on  any  special  emergency  was  reserved  by  the  Gonatitutional 
Charter  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  object  was  stated  to  be 
"  with  a  view  to  consult  in  the  most  formal  and  authentic  manner 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  to  their 
future  destiny." 

At  the  aame  time  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned,  which  was 
to  dechire  in  the  moat  formal  and  autbentio  manner  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  question  of  union  with  Greece.  The  result 
was  an  onanimous  resolution  in  favour  of  that  union.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Her  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Busaia,  which  was  signed  at  London 
on  the  14th  of  November,  and  by  it  Her  Majesty  renounced  the 
protectorate  over  "  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephmonia,  Zante,  Santa 
Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Pano,  with  their  dependencies."  It 
was  also  provided  that  the  Ionian  Islands,  after  their  union  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  "  shall  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  perpetnal 
neatrality ;  consequently  no  armed  force,  either  naval  or  military, 
shall  at  any  time  be  assembled  or  stationed  upon  the  territory  or 
in  the  waters  of  those  islands,  beyond  the  number  that  may  he 
strictly  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  JF*^^'*^  order,  and  to 
secore  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue.  The  high  contracting 
parties  engage  to  respect  the  principle  of  neutrality  stipulated  by 
the  present  article. 

Aa  a  necessa^  consequence  of  the  neutrality  to  be  thus 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  forti- 
fications constructed  in  the  Island  of  Corfu  and  its  immediate 
dependencies,  having  no  longer  any  object,  shall  be  demolished, 
and  the  demolition  thereof  shall  be  effected  previously  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  employed  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
occupation  of  those  islands  in  her  character  as  protecting  power." 
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A  Utter  addresBed  by  the  French  Emperor  to  General  Forey, 
Gommander-in'Chief  of  the  French  army  in  Mexico,  appeared  tins 
year,  in  which  Hia  Majesty  laid  down  the  line  of  condoct  which  he 
wished  to  be  adopted  by  the  expedition.  It  was  dated  Fontaine- 
bleau,  July  3,  1862,  and  in  it  the  Emperor  said: — 

"  The  object  to  be  attained  is  not  to  impose  on  the  Mexic&n« 
a  form  of  Government  which  would  be  obnoxious,  but  to  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  to  establish,  according  to  their  own  wiahea,  a 
Government  which  mayhave  a  chance  ofstability,  and  can  secure  to 
France  the  settlement  of  the  injuriea  of  which  she  has  to  complain. 

"  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  if  the  Mexicans  prefer  a 
monarchy,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  France  to  support  them  in  that 
path. 

"  There  will  not  be  wanting  people  who  will  ask  yoa  why  we 
expend  men  and  money  to  found  a  regular  Government  in 
Mexico. 

"In  the  present  state  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  the 
prosperity  of  America  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Europe, 
lor  it  is  that  country  which  feeds  our  manufactories  and  gives 
an  impulse  to  our  commerce.  We  have  an  interest  in  the  Re- 
public  of  the  United  States  being  powerful  and  prosperous,  but 
not  that  she  should  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  thence  command  the  Antilles  as  well  as  South  America, 
and  be  the  only  dispenser  of  the  products  of  the  New 
World 

"At  present,  therefore,  our  military  honour  engaged,  the 
necessities  of  our  policy,  the  interests  ot  our  industry  and  com- 
merce, all  conspire  to  make  it  our  duty  to  march  on  Mexico,  to 
boldly  plant  our  flag  there,  and  to  establish  either  a  monarchy, 
if  not  incompatible  with  the  national  feeling,  or  at  letist  a 
Government  which  may  promise  some  stability." 

Puebla,  which  the  Mexican  army  occupied  in  force,  was  regularly 
besieged  by  General  Forey,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  Fort  Sui 
Xavier,  one  of  its  principal  defences,  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
assault.  "  For  the  first  time,"  says  General  Forey,  "  the  Mexicans 
felt  the  points  of  our  bayonets ;  they  gave  way  before  the  im- 
petuosity  of  our  attack."  Puebla  itself  was  captured  on  the  18th 
of  May.  The  garrison  suflered  severely  from  hunger,  and  General 
Ortega,  who  commanded  the  place,  proposed  to  capitulate,  but 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave  with  all  the  honours  of  war ;  and  with 
arms,  baggage,  and  artillery  to  withdraw  to  Mexico.  General 
Forey  refused  to  listen  to  this,  and  told  him  that  he  might  leave 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  but  that  his  army  must  march  past  the 
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French  army,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  renuuning  "pnaaaen  of 
WBT.  "These  propoBuls,"  says  General  Forey,  "were  not  accepted 
by  General  Ortega,  who,  in  the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th, 
disbanded  his  army,  destroyed  the  weapons,  spiked  his  guns,  blew 
up  the  powder  magaeines,  and  sent  me  an  envoy  to  say  that  the 
garrison  had  completed  its  defence  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

"It  was  scarcely  daylight  when  12,000  men,  most  of  them 
without  arms  or  uniforms,  which  they  had  cast  away  in  the 
streets,  surrendered  as  prisoners,  and  the  officers,  numbering  from 
1000  to  1200,  of  whom  26  were  generals  and  200  superior  officers, 
informed  me  that  they  awaited  my  orders  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Government." 

When  the  news  of  this  success  reached  France,  the  Emperor 
addressed  a  letter  to  General  Forey,  in  which  he  said : — 

"Tell  the  men  how  much  I  appreciate  their  perseverance  and 
conrage  in  so  distant  on  expedition,  where  they  had  to  struggle 
against  climate,  local  difficulties,  and  against  an  enemy  the  more 
obstinate  because  he  was  deceived  in  my  intentions.  I  deeply 
deplore  the  probable  loss  of  so  many  brave  men,  but  I  have  the 
consoling  idea  that  their  death  haa  not  been  useless  either  to  the 
interests  or  to  the  honour  of  France,  or  to  civilization.  Our  object, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  not  to  impose  upon  the  Mexicans  a  Govern* 
ment  contrary  to  their  wish,  or  to  make  our  success  a  triumph  for 
any  party  whatsoever.  I  wish  Mexico  to  be  regenerated  to  a  new 
life,  and  that  soon,  reformed  by  a  Government  based  upon  the 
national  will,  on  principles  of  order  and  progress,  it  may  admit  that 
it  owes  to  France  its  peace  and  its  prosperity," 

After  the  fall  of  Puebla  resistance  may  be  said  to  have  ceased, 
and  on  the  10th  of  June  the  French  army,  under  General  Forey, 
made  its  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  throne  of 
Kontezuma  was  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the 
question  was  who  would  be  invited  to  occupy  it.  General  Forey 
issued  a  proclamation,  telling  the  Mexicans  that  the  solution  of 
the  political  question  depended  upon  them ;  and  after  laying  down 
the  principles  upon  which  the  temporary  Govenunent  would  be 
administered,  he  said : — 

"  I  invoke  the  support  of  all  classes.  I  demand  of  all  parties  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  employ  henceforth  all  their  strength, 
not  in  destroying,  but  in  constructing.  I  proclaim  oblivion  of  the 
past,  and  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  those  who  will  rally  in  good 
faith  round  the  Government  which  the  nation,  by  its  own  free  will, 
shall  impose  upon  itself. 
" "     '  declan 


"  But  I  declare  enemies  of  their  country  all  those  who  are  deaf 
to  my  entreaties,  and  I  will  pursue  them  wherever  they  may  take 
refuge." 

Juarez  and  the  members  of  hia  Government  had  previously 
evacuated  the  city,  and  retired  to  San  Luis  Potosi ;  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  disturb  the  French  occupation.  An  "  Assembly 
of  Notables"  was  constituted,  215  in  number,  who  were  taken 
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indiscriminately  from  all  clasaes,  and  they  were  to  determine  wliat 
form  of  GoTemment  ought  to  be  definitively  eetabliahed  in  Mexico ; 
the  vote  on  this  qoeetion  to  unite  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  suffrages. 

On  the  10th  of  July  they  resolved  that  Mexico  should  be  an 
Empire,  and  that  the  throne  should  he  offered  to  the  Archdoke 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  In  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
Crown,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  requested  to  select  a  can- 
didate for  the  Imperial  dignity.  ,The  Arcnduke  was  accordingly 
solemnly  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  a  deputation  of 
Notables  proceeded  to  Europe  to  offer  him  the  throne.  He  re- 
ceived them  at  his  residence  near  Trieste,  and  in  answer  to 
their  address,  said : — 

"  The  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Assembly  of  Notables  have  touched 
me  deeply.  It  cannot  but  he  exceedingly  flattering  for  our  House 
that  they  have  turned  their  eyes  to  the  descendants  of  Charles  V. 
Although  the  mission  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  welfare 
of  Mexico  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  with  free  institutions,  is  a 
most  noble  one,  I  must,  nevertheless,  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  declare  that  the  Monarchy 
cannot  be  re-eetabUahed  on  a  legitimate  and  firm  basis  without  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  nation.  I  must 
make  my  acceptance  of  the  throne  dependent  upon  a  pUhiadtt  of 
the  whole  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
ask  for  guarantees,  which  are  indispensable  to  secure  Mexico 
against  the  dangers  which  threaten  her  integrity  and  independence. 
Should  these  guarantees  be  obtained,  and  the  universal  vote  of  the 
nation  be  given  in  my  favour,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  Crown, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  my  brother.  Id  case 
Providence  should  call  me  to  this  high  mission,  I  must  at  once 
declare  that  it  is  my  firm  intention  to  open  the  path  of  progress  by 
a  Constitution,  as  was  done  by  my  brotner,  and  after  the  complete 
pacification  of  the  countir,  to  seal  the  fundamental  law  with  an 
oath.  By  such  means  only  can  a  new  and  really  national  policy 
be  called  into  existence  by  which  all  parties,  forgetting  old  dis- 
putes, would  co-operate  with  me  in  raising  Mexico  to  a  prominent 
rank  among  nations.  Carry  back  with  yon  these  frank  declara- 
tions to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  act  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
become  possible  for  the  nation  to  declare  what  form  of  Qovern- 
ment  it  desires  to  have." 

Difficulties,  however,  arose  in  the  way,  and  the  year  closed 
without  any  definitive  acceptance  of  the  Crown  of  Mexico  by  the 
Austrian  Archduke. 
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JAPAN. 

Colonel  Neale,  tlie  British  ChargS  WAffairet  in  Japan,  vas  this 
year  directed  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  a  murderoiiB  assault  committed  on  an  £ngUsh  lady  and 
two  gentlemen  who  were  riding  with  Mr.  Richardson  on  a  public 
road  near  the  English  settlement  in  Japan,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  He  was  instructed  to  demand  from  the 
OoTemment  of  the  Tycoon  the  payment  of  100,000/.,  and  an 
ample  apology;  and  from  the  Pnnce  of  Satsuma,  within  whose 
jnnadiction  the  murder  and  assault  took  place,  the  payment  of 
25,000/.  as  an  indemnity.  The  sum  of  100,000/.  was  paid,  and 
a  sufficient  apology  was  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Tycoon. 
But  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  from  the  Prince  of  Satsuma, 
and  as  ten  months  had  elapsed  since  the  murder  was  committed, 
Colonel  Neale  called  upon  Admiral  Super  to  proceed  with  the 
English  fleet  to  Eagosima,  the  capital  of  Prince  Satsuma,  and  it 
entered  the  bay  on  the  llth  of  August.  The  city  of  Kagosima 
was  strongly  defended  by  forts  and  batteries,  from  which  Prince 
Satauma's  flag  was  flying.  On  the  ships  anchoring  off  the  town, 
on  the  12th,  a  boat  came  from  the  snore  with  two  officers,  who 
had  an  interview  with  the  English  Minister,  and  they  were  told 
what  our  demands  were,  which  were  to  be  acceded  to  by  two  p.m.  on 
the  following  day,  the  13th.  Further  delay,  however,  took  place, 
and  as  no  satisfactory  answer  was  received  on  the  14th,  the  Admiral 
proceeded  to  seize  three  screw-ateamers,  which  had  been  recently 
sent  from  Europe,  and  belonged  to  Prince  Satsuma.  This  was  on  the 
15th,  when  sudd^yall  the  batteries  opened  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
on  the  squadron.  The  Admiral  ordered  the  steamers  to  be  burnt, 
and  began  to  bombard  the  batteries  and  the  town.  The  houses  soon 
caught  fire,  and  a  terrible  conflagration  ensued,  extending  upwards 
of  a  mile.  The  Japanese  fired  with  rapidity  and  precision,  and  we 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  two  excellent  officers,  Captain  Josling 
and  Commander  Wilmot,  who  were  both  killed  on  board  tbe 
Admiral's  ship  "Euiralus"  by  the  same  shell.  The  Japanese 
batteries  were  soon  suenced ;  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  laid 
in  ashee,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Kext 
day  the  fleet  again  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeding  under  slow 
speed,  commenced  sbelung  the  batteries  as  the  ships  passed 
them  at  long  ranges.  This  brought  the  Japanese  at  last  to  their 
senses,  and  news  reached  this  connti^  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
Prince  Satsuma  had  consented  to  do  his  utmost  to  apprehend 
the  murderers  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and  inflict  capital  punishment 
upon  them,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  British  (^cers ;  and 
auo  to  pay  the  indemnity  demanded.     We  may  hope,  therefore. 
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that  for  the  present,  at  all  evente,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
resuming  hoeme  operations  against  this  strafe  people,  with  whom 
we  have  only  lately  come  into  contact.  The  deBtruction  of  bo 
great  a  part  of  the  town  of  Kagoaima,  involving  as  it  did  thousands 
of  unofiending  inhabitants  in  misery,  caused  a  very  painful  sensa- 
tion in  this  country;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  accidental 
result  of  the  fire  of  the  Seet  against  the  Japanese  batteries, 
which  was  a  simple  act  of  self-defence  against  thetr  attack.  It  is 
one  of  the  deplorable  results  of  war  that  its  calamities  often  fall 
more  upon  the  innocent  than  the  guilty. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Qreat  Britain  this  year  was  engaged  in  one  of  her  "little 
wars"  with  the  Maori  natives  of  New  Zealand,  arising  out  of  that 
everlasting  cause  of  quarrel,  the  question  of  the  right  of  property 
in  waste  lands.  But  as  the  contest  was  not  brought  to  a  close  this 
year,  and  our  information  at  present  is  imperfect  both  as  to  the 
exact  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  war  that  followed,  in  which 
some  of  our  troops  were  severely  handled,  we  shall  defer  our 
narrative  of  events  until  our  next  volume. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CIVIL  WAB  IN  AUEfilUA. 

Emudpataon  Proclamation  of  Frendent  Lincoln — Qeneral  Barndde  retirsi  to  the 
Dortb  of  the  BappiJiuiDock— Battle  of  Murfroeaborongh— Oenerali  Builu  uid  Batlar 
at  New  Oileuu — Heamge  of  Pr«ndeDt  Davii  to  the  Confederate  CoD^reea — Attempt 
c€  the  Fraich  Oorenunent  to  pat  a  rtop  to  the  War — Letter  tVom  President  Llneolii 
to  Oeneial  HcOellui— Financial  Poeition  of  the  Federal  States— Bill  for  arming 
Negroea  pooed  b;  CongTen — Eipir;  of  Federal  Congreu — General  Hooker  takes 
tba  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Fotommc— Eipeditioni  againat  Forte  HndMui, 
Tickibarg,  and  CharLeaton— The  Confederate*  claim  that  the  Blockade  a  raised — 
Kaee  of  Vickaborg — Da;  of  Faaticg  appointed  b;  the  Confederate  President — His 
AddreM  to  the  Confederate  SUtea— lUlitary  Hovementa  in  Tennessee— Battle  of 


We  mentioned  in  our  last  volume  the  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Lincoln  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1862,  thereby  he 
expressed  his  intention  of  declaring  free,  on  the  Ist  of  January  in 
the  present  year,  "all  persona  held  as  javes  within  any  State,  or 
designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  should  be  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,"  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
he  at  once  pat  the  threat  in  execution.  By  a  proclamation,  dated 
Jan.  1,  he  designated  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  as  States  wherein,  except  in  certain  spe- 
cified portions  of  some  of  them,  "  thepeople  thereof  respectively 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,"  and  declared 
as  follows : — 

"  All  persona  held  as  slaTee  within  said  designated  States  and 
mrts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free,  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
'and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons. 

"And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  j>eople  so  declared  to  be  free,  to 
abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence,  and  I 
recommend  to  them  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they  labour 
faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

"  And  1  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of 
suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

"  And  upon  this — sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice. 
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warranted  by  the  Constitution—upon  military  neceesity — I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  me  gracioua  £avoar  of 
Almighty  God.''^ 

General  Bumaide  withdrew  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
north  of  the  Sappahannock  river  on  the  16th  of  December  last 
year,  because,  as  he  said  in  a  despatch  to  General  Halleck,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  "  he  felt  fully  convinced  that  the  position  in 
front  could  not  be  carried,  and  it  was  a  military  necessity  either  to 
attack  the  enemy  or  retire.  A  repulse  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  us  under  existing  circumstancee." 

In  Tennessee  the  hostile  armies  of  the  two  Republics  met  at  the 
end  of  the  year  at  Murfreesborougb,  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  which  lasted  for  two  days.  General  Bragg  commanded 
the  Confederates,  and  General  Bosencrans  the  Federals.  The 
result  was  that  the  Confederatett  retired,  and  Kosenorans  occupied 
MurireeBborough,  which  he  converted  into  a  fortified  camp. 

General  Banks  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  supersede  General 
Butler  in  the  command ;  and  in  the  proclamation  he  issued  on  bis 
arrival,  he  said  :— 

"  The  country  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Mississippi  can  never  be  permanently  severed.  If  one 
generation  basely  barters  away  its  rights,  immortal  hoDOors  will 
rest  upon  another  that  reclaims  them. 

"  Let  it  never  be  said,  either,  that  the  East  and  the  West  may 
be  separated.  Thirty  days'  distance  from  the  markets  of  Europe 
may  satisfy  the  wants  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but  it  will  not 
answer  the  demands  of  Illinoie  and  Ohio.  The  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  will  have  its  deltas  upon  the  Atlantic.  The  physical 
force  of  the  West  will  debouch  upon  its  shores  with  a  power  as 
resistless  as  the  torrents  of  its  giant  rivers.  This  country  cannot 
be  permanently  divided.  Ceaseless  wars  may  drain  its  blood  and 
treasure ;  domestic  tyrants  or  foreign  foes  may  grasp  the  sceptre  of 
its  power,  but  its  destiny  will  remain  unchangA,  It  will  still  be 
united.  Gxkl  has  ordained  it.  What  avails,  then,  the  destruction 
of  the  best  Government  ever  devised  by  man — the  self-adjusting, 
self-correcting  Constitution  of  the  United  States?" 

General  Butler,  whose  name  was  execrated  in  the  South  for  the 
tyrannical  and  cruel  manner  in  which  he  had  exercised  his  autho- 
rity, published  a  farewell  address  to  the  troops  forming  what  was 
eaUed  "  the  Army  of  the  Gulf,"  in  which  he  gave  a  description  of 
the  occupation  of  New  Orleans,  which  must  have  seemed  to  the 
Confederates  something  like  bitter  mockery.  He  claimed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  benefactor,  while  they  regarded  him  as  little  lesa  than 
a  fiend.     He  said : — 

"  At  your  occupation,  order,  law,  quiet,  and  peace  sprang  to  this 
city,  filled  with  the  bravos  of  all  nations,  where,  for  a  score  of 
years,  during  the  profoundest  peace,  human  life  was  scarcely  safe 
at  noonday. 

"By  your   discipline   you   illustrated   the   best  (raits  of  the 
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American  soldier,  and  enobaiaed  the  admiration  of  those  that 
came  to  scoff. 

"  Landisg  with  a  military  chest  containing  but  $75,  from  the 
boards  of  a  rebel  Government  you  have  given  to  your  country's 
treasury  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars,  and  so  supplied  your- 
selves with  the  needs  of  your  service  that  your  expedition  has 
cost  your  Government  lesa  by  four-Efths  than  any  other. 

"You  have  fed  the  starving  poor,  the  wives  and  children  of 
yonr  enemies,  so  converting  enemies  into  friends  that  they  have 
sent  their  representatives  to  your  Congress  by  a  vote  greater  than 
yonr  entire  numbers  from  diatriots  in  which,  when  you  entered, 
you  were  tauntingly  told  that  there  was  'no  one  to  raise  your 
flag.' 

"By  your  practical  philanthropy  you  have  won  the  confidence 
of  the  'oppressed  race  and  the  slave.  Hailing  you  as  deliverers, 
they  are  ready  to  aid  you  as  willing  servants,  faithful  labourers, 
or,  using  the  tactics  taught  them  by  your  enemies,  to  fight  with 
you  in  the  field." 

In  glaring  contrast  with  this  was  a  proclamation  of  President 
Davis,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  outrages  of  which  Butler 
had  been   guilty,  he  declared  him  "to  be  a  felon  deserving  of 

capital  punishment an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of 

mankind,"  and  ordered  that  if  captured  he  should  he  immediately 
banged. 

The  Confederate  President  sent  his  second  annual  message  to 
Congress,  at  Richmond,  on  the  12th  of  January,  It  was  a  very 
lengthy  document,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  progress  of  the 
struggle,  and  insisted  on  the  nullity  of  the  blockade  according 
to  international  law,  on  account  of  its  inefficiency.     He  said : — 

"Neutral  Europe  remained  passive  when  the  United  States— 
with  a  naval  force  insufficient  to  blockade  effectively  the  coast  of 
a  single  State— proclaimed  a  paper  blockade  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  coast,  extending  from  the  Cape  of  the  Chesapeake  to  those  of 
Florida  and  to  Key  West,  and  encircling  this  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Qrande.  Compared  with  this  monstrous 
pretension  of  the  United  States,  the  blockades  known  in  history 
under  the  names  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and  the  British 
Orders  in  Council,  in  the  years  1S06  and  1807,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Yet  those  blockades  were  justified  by  the  Powers  that 
declared  them  on  the  sole  ground  that  they  were  retaliatory ;  yet 
thoee  blockades  have  since  been  condemned  by  the  publicists  of 
those  very  Powers  as  violations  of  international  law ;  yet  those 
blockades  evoked  angry  remonstrances  from  neutral  Powers, 
amongst  which  the  United  States  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  yet 
those  olockadcs  became  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1812 ;  yet  thoee  blockades  were 
one  of  the  principal  motives  that  led  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  in  the  fond  hope  of  imposing  an  en- 
during check  on  the  very  abuse  of  maritime  power  which  is  now 
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renewed  by  the  United  States  in  1861  and  1862,  under  circam- 
Btancea  and  with  features  of  aggravated  wrong  vithout  precedent 
in  history." 

He  complained  also  that  the  neutrality  of  Europe  had  in  other 
reepeota  been  rather  nominal  than  real.  With  respect  to  the 
Emancipation  measure  of  President  Lincoln,  he  said : — 

"  We  may  well  leave  it  to  the  instincts  of  that  common  humanity 
which  a  beneficent  Creator  hoa  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  our 
fellow-men  of  all  countries  to  pass  judgment  on  a  measure  by 
which  several  millions  of  human  beings  of  an  inferior  race — 
peaceful  and  contented  labourers  in  their  sphere— are  doomed  to 
extermination,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  encouraged  to  a 
general  assassination  of  their  masters  by  the  insidious  recom- 
mendation 'to  abstain  from  violence  unless  in  necessary  self- 
defence.'  Oar  own  detestation  of  those  who  have  attempted  the 
most  execrable  measure  recorded  in  the  history  of  guilty  man  is 
tempered  by  profound  contempt  for  the  impotent  rage  which  it 
discloses.  So  far  as  regards  the  action  of  this  Government  on 
ench  criminals  as  may  attempt  its  execution,  I  confine  myself  to 
informing  you  that  I  shall — unless  in  your  wisdom  vou  deem  some 
other  course  more  expedient — deliver  to  the  several  States'  autho- 
rities all  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  Statee  that  may 
hereafter  be  captured  by  our  forces  in  any  of  the  States  embraced 
in  the  proclamation,  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  those  States  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
criminals  engaged  in  exciting  servile  insurrection.  The  enlisted 
soldiers  I  shall  continue  to  treat  as  unwilling  instruments  in  the 
commission  of  these  crimes,  and  shall  direct  their  discharge  and 
return  to  their  homes  on  the  proper  and  usual  parole. 

"  In  its  political  aspect  this  measure  possesses  great  significance, 
and  to  it  in  this  light  I  invite  your  attention.  It  affords  to  oor 
whole  people  the  complete  and  crowning  proof  of  the  true  natore 
of  the  designs  of  the  party  which  elevated  to  power  the  present 
occupant  of  the  presidential  chair  at  Washington,  and  which 
sought  to  conceal  its  purposes  by  every  variety  of  artful  device, 
and  by  the  perfidious  use  of  the  most  solemn  and  repeated  pledges 
on  every  posaible  occasion.  I  extract,  in  this  connexion,  as  a 
single  example,  the  following  declaration,  made  by  President 
Lincoln  under  the  solemnity  of  his  oath  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Statee,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861 : — '  Apprehension  seems 
to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  that  by  the 
accession  of  a  Republican  Administration  their  property  and  their 
peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has 
never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehensions.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed 
and  been  open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  Ihe 
pnblic  speeches  of  him  who  now  addreises  you.  I  do  but  qnote 
from  one  of  those  speeches  when  1  declare  that  I  have  no  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
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in  the  States  where  it  ezista.  I  believe  I  liare  no  lawful  rig^t  to 
do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Those  who  uomi* 
nated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  bad 
m&de  this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted 

The  message  concluded  thus : — 

"The  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  ander  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  depends  upon  the  harmony,  energy,  and  unity  of  the 
States.  It  especially  devolrea  on  you,  their  representatives,  as  far 
SI  practicable,  to  reform  abuses,  to  correct  errors,  to  cultivate 
fraternity,  and  to  sustain  in  the  people  a  just  confidence  in  the 
Government  of  their  choice.  To  that  confidence  and  to  the  unity 
and  self-sacrificing  patriotism  hitherto  displayed  is  due  the  success 
which  has  marked  the  unequal  contest,  and  has  brought  our 
country  into  a  condition  at  the  present  time  such  as  the  most 
sanguine  would  not  have  ventured  to  predict  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  struggle.  Our  armies  are  larger,  better  disciplined, 
and  more  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  the  war ;  the  energies  of  a  whole  nation,  devoted  to  the 
single  object  of  success  in  this  war,  have  accomplished  marvels, 
and  many  of  those  trials  have  by  a  beneficent  Providence  been 
converted  into  blessings.  The  magnitude  of  perils  which  we 
encountered  have  developed  the  true  qualities  and  illustrated  the 
heroic  character  of  our  people,  thus  gaining  for  the  Confederacy 
from  its  birth  a  just  appreciation  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  injuries  resulting  from  ^&  interruption  of  foreign 
commerce  have  received  compensation  by  the  developments  of  our 
internal  reaonrcee.  Cannon  crown  our  fortresses  that  were  cast 
fiom  the  prooeeds  of  mines  opened  and  furnaces  built  during  the 
war.  Our  mountain  caves  yield  much  of  the  nitre  for  the  manu- 
&cturo  of  powder,  and  promise  increase  of  product.  From  our 
own  foundries  and  laboratories,  from  our  own  anuouries  and 
workshops,  we  derive,  in  b  great  measure,  the  warlike  material, 
the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  which  are  expended  so  pro- 
fusely in  the  numerous  and  desperate  engagements  that  rapidly 
succeed  each  other.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  shoes  and  harness, 
wagons  and  gun  carriages,  are  produced  in  daily  increasing 
qnantitiee  by  the  factories  springing  into  existence.  Our  fields,  no 
longer  whitened  by  cotton  that  cannot  be  exported,  are  devoted  to 
the  production  of  cereals  and  the  growth  of  stock  formerly  pur- 
chased with  the  proceeds  of  cotton.  In  the  homes  of  our  noble 
and  devoted  women — without  whose  sublime  sacrifices  our  success 
would  have  been  impossible— the  noise  of  the  loom  and  the  spin- 
ning-wheel may  be  heard  throughout  the  land. 

"  With  hearts  swollen  with  gratitude,  let  us,  then,  join  in 
returning  thanks  to  Qod,  and  in  beseeching  the  continuance  of 
His  protecting  care  over  our  cause,  and  the  restoration  of  peace, 
with  the  manifold  blessings  to  our  beloved  country." 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  C^vemment, 
X  2 
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in  Jannaty,  to  hiing  about  a  negotistion  between  the  bellieerents. 
M.  Dronyn  de  Lhuya  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Mercier,  the  French 
Minister  at  Waebiogton,  in  which  he  said: — 

"  Assuredly,  sir,  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  one  or  sereral 
Powers  contains  nothing  incompatible  with  the  pride  so  legitimate 
to  a  great  nation,  and  means'  purely  international  are  not  those 
alone  which  furnish  examples  of  the  useful  character  of  mediation. 
We  flatter  ourselves,  besides,  that  in  proffering  to  place  ouraelvee 
at  the  disposal  of  the  bolligerent  parties  to  facilitate  between  them 
negotiations,  the  basis  of  which  we  abstain  from  prejudging,  we 
have  manifested  to  the  patriotism  of  the  United  States  all  the 
consideration  to  rfhich  it  is  entitled,  now  perhaps  atiU  more  than 
ever,  after  such  new  proof  of  moral  force  and  energy.  We  are 
none  the  less  ready,  amid  the  wishes  which  we  form  in  favour  of 
peace,  to  take  into  account  all  the  susceptibilities  of  national  fed- 
xng,  and  we  do  not  at  all  question  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  decline  the  co-operation  (concoan)  of  the  great 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe.  But  this  co-operation,  is  it  not  the 
only  means  which  offers  itself  to  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  to 
hasten  the  close  of  the  war  ?  and  if  it  believes  that  it  ought  to 
repel  any  foreign  intervention,  could  it  not  honourably  accept  the 
idea  of  direct  (poitrparlert)  informal  conferences  with  the  authority 
which  may  represent  the  States  of  the  South  P  .  .  .  .  Nothing, 
therefore,  would  hinder  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
without  renouncing  the  advantage  which  it  believes  it  can  attain 
l^  the  continuation  of  the  war,  from  entering  upon  informal 
conferences  with  the  Confederates  of  the  South,  in  case  they 
should  show  themselves  disposed  thereto.  Representatives  or  com- 
missioners of  the  two  parties  could  assemble  at  such  point  as  it 
should  be  deemed  proper  to  designate,  and  which  could  for  this 
purpose  be  declared  neutral.  Reciprocal  complaints  would  be 
examined  into  at  this  meeting.  In  place  of  the  accusations  which 
North  and  South  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time  would  ■ 
be  submitted  an  argumentative  discussion  of  the  interests  which 
divide  them.  .  .  .  Persuaded  on  our  part  that  it  is  in  conformity 
with  their  true  interests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
their  attention,  and  not  having  sought  in  the  project  of  a  mediation 
of  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  any  vain  display  of  influence, 
we  would  applaud,  with  entire  freedom  from  all  susceptibilitiee  of 
self-esteem,  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  which  would  invite  the 
two  populations  to  discuss,  without  the  co-operation  of  Europe,  the 
solution  of  their  differences." 

Mr.  Seward,  however,  declined  the  proposal,  and  said  :— 
"  If  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
compromise  the  national  authority  so  far  as  to  enter  into  such 
debates,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  good  results  could  be 
obtained  by  them.  The  commissioners  must  agree  in  recommend- 
ing either  that  the  Union  shall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  voluntorily 
.dissolved,  or  else  they  must  leave  the  vitAl  question  unsettled  to 
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abide  at  least  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The  QoTemment  has  not 
shut  out  knowledge  of  the  present  temper  of,  any  more  than  of  the 
past  purposes  of,  the  insurgents.  There  is  not  the  least  ground  to 
suppose  that  the  eontrolling  actors  would  be  persuaded  at  this 
moment,  by  any  arguments  which  a  National  Commissioner  could 
offer,  to  forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled  them  to  the  dis- 
loyal position  they  are  occupying.  ...  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
peace  must  come  some  time,  and  that  conferences  must  attend,  if 
Uiey  are  not  allowed  to  precede,  the  pacification.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  which  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  suggests.  The  latter  would  be  palpably  in 
derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
carry  no  weight,  because  destitute  of  the  sanction  necessary 
to  bind  either  the  loyal  or  disloyalportions  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  furnishes  a  con- 
stitutional forum  for  debates  between  the  alienated  parties :  Sena- 
tors and  representatives  of  the  discontented  party :  who  may  be 
contiaually  sent  there  from  the  States  involved  in  the  insur- 
rection. Moreover,  the  conferences  which  can  thus  be  held  in 
Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any  other  that  could  be 
organized  on  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys — viz. :  that  Con- 
gress, if  it  thought  wise,  could  call  a  National  Convention  to  adopt 
its  recommendations,  and  give  them  all  the  solemnity  and  binding 
force  of  organic  law." 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  which 
was  assembled  at  Washington  for  the  pun>ose  of  determining  on 
whose  shoulders  the  blame  of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  grand 
army  of  the  Potomac  ought  to  rest,  a  curious  letter  from  President 
Lincoln  to  General  McCTellan  was  brought  to  light  and  read  to 
the  Court.  It  was  dated  April  9,  1862,  and  in  it  the  President 
said: — 

"And  now  allow  me  to  ask  you,  if  you  really  think  I  could 
permit  the  line  from  Hichmond  nd  Manassas  Junction  to  this  city 
to  be  eutirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented  by 
less  than  20,000  tmorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade.  There  is  a  curious  mys- 
tery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you.  I  telegraphed 
you  on  the  6th,  saying  that  you  had  over  100,000  with  you.  I 
had  jast  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement  taken, 
as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  108,000  then  with  voo 
and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say  you  will  have  but  85,000  when 
all  en  route  to  you  shall  have  reached  you.  How  can  this  dis* 
crepancy  of  35,000  be  accounted  for?  As  to  General  Wool's 
command,  I  understand  that  it  is  doing  precisely  what  a  like 
number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command  was  away. 
I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  to  you  is  with 
you  Dv  this  time ;  and,  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you 
to  etnke  a  blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  r^dily  gain  on  you ; 
that  is,  be  will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  reinforcements 
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than  you  can  hj  reinforeeiDeiits  alone.  And  once  more  let  me 
tell  you,  it  is  indiBpeneable  to  you  that  yon  tttike  a  blow.  I  am 
powetless  to  help. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Federal  Stetee  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  waa  thus  described  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  who 
formerly  filled  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Pre- 
sident  folk : — 

"Our  national  finances  are  inToIved  in  extreme  peril.  Our 
pnblic  debt  exceeds  $720,000,000,  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Ist  of  July  next,  at 
^,122,297,403,  and  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1864,  at  $1,744,685,586. 
When  we  reflect  that  this  is  nearly  one-half  the  debt  of  England, 
and  bearing  almost  double  the  rate  of  interest,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  approaching  a  fatal  cataatrophe.  Nor  is  this  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptom.  Oold  now  conunands  a  prenunm  of  33  per  cent., 
ee  compared  with  legal>tender  Treasury  notes,  and  with  largely 
angniented  issues  must  rise  much  higher,  with  a  correeponding 
increase  of  oar  debt  and  expenditure.  Indeed,  should  the  war 
continue,  and  there  be  no  other  alternative  than  additional 
Treasury  notes,  they  will,  before  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
fail  to  command  40  cents  on  the  dollar  in  gold,  and  our  debt  ex- 
ceed several  billions  of  dollars.  This  would  result  from  an  immense 
redundancy  and  depreciation  of  currency,  and  from  the  alarm 
created  here  and  in  Europe  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  UnioQ 
and  tbe  ultimate  eoWency  of  the  Qovemment.  Indeed,  oar 
enemies,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  rebels,  and  their  alliee  in  the 
Iforth  and  in  Europe,  alnxidy  announce  imp«)ding  national 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation,  and  there  are  many  devoted  patriots 
who  fear  such  a  catastrophe.  That  tbe  danger  is  imminent  ia  a 
truth  which  mnet  not  be  disguised.  Here  lies  the  great  peril  of 
the  GkiTemment.  It  is  not  the  rebel  armies  that  can  ever  over- 
throw the  Union.  It  is  the  alarming  increase  of  the  public  debt 
and  expenditure,  and  the  still  more  appalling  depreciation  of  the 
national  currency,  that  most  imperil  the  great  Republic.  .  .  . 
We  are  upon  the  verge  of  ruin.  We  are  hanging  over  the  gulf  of 
an  irredeemable  paper  system,  and  its  spectraJ  shade,  repudiation, 
is  seen  dimly  in  the  dark  abyss.  The  present  Congress  may  save 
as ;  but  what  of  the  next  P  Would  they,  if  they  could  ?  Who 
can  answer  ?  Can  they,  if  they  would  ?  No  I  no !  It  will  then 
be  too  late'." 

■  Ths  folloiriiic  are  the  cBrticitlu*  of  tbe  Public  Debt  ontsUndins  Janiurr  2, 
1863.— 

Lowi  of  1S4!  in  oMme  of  pajment                                     .  |2,BS3.364  11 

Load  of  1S47 9,il6^a60  00 

LoutoflSM 8.906^1  80 

Lo>Dofl858 20,000,000  00 

Loan  of  1860           ......  7.022,000  00 

Loan  of  1861,  Act  of  Feb.  8,  1860              .  18,41&,000  00 

Loan  of  1861.  Act  of  Julj  18. 1861            .            ,            .  60.002,000  00 

Loan  of  1862,  Elvc.twent;  Six  per  Cent.    .                        .  25.050,860  00 

Tezai  Indemnity      ......  9,461,000  00 
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Oa  the  Sod  of  February  a  Bill  for  Arming  N'egroee  paesed  the 

Onson  war  debt     ......  (1,026,600  00 

TeiwdeU 112,098  69 

Old  fbnded  mnd  onAmdad  debt       ....  114,116  48 

Tmnuy  notai  oiwler  Acti  prior  to  1867    .            .  104,561  64 

Trouni?  DOtei  ander  AcU  tubseqoent        .            .  2,750,350  00 

TreaniTj  notes.  soTen-thirty  per  cent,  intereat       ■  139,998,000  00 

Tempoiai^deporitiBt  4perceiit.  ....  38,4S8.006  GO 

Tenponrr  d«powU  at  h  per  cent.  ....  41,777,628  16 

United  Stated  DotesIegJ  tender  and  receiiRble  for  Cuitonui  14.913,316  25 

United  Statca'  note*,  legal  tender  ....  223,108,000  00 

Poctal  cnnene;  leu  Uun  f  1             .              .              .             .  6,844,036  00 

CarUOotes  oT  iodebtednen,  6  per  cent.       .                           .  110,821,241  66 
Requiutioni  on  the  Trcaau:?  for  soldiera*  pay  and  other 

crediton,  due  but  not  paid          ....  59,117,597  46 

Total  Amded  and  nnftinded  debt  to  Jan.  8, 1863,  according 

to  the  books  in  the  Treiunry  Department                        .  |763,804t£S2  64 

To  which  ma;  be  added  the  eitimatea  of  appropriation*  made 
and  aiked  tot  to  Jul;  1, 1864  C'nclnding  |100,000,000 
that  ma;  be  nndravn  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  which 
will  be  doe,  thongh  not  paid),  amounting  to,  uy  .   1,216,195,747  86 


PaUicdebt 


a  cootinnea 


.  f  2,00a000,000  00 


;  MTtldea  of  consnniption  with  the 
^      .  ,  )f  the  paper  carrencj,  the  fblloving 

ta  prepared  bj  one  of  the  oommerdal  newapapers  of  New  York,  giving  tlw 


Gold. 

Pricea. 
56Articlei. 

t804 
844 

uia 

1,400 

wa* 

1.323 
1,465 

(20,650,326 
105,880,000 
244,366,261 
298.378,201 
345,563,600 
408.8S4,4&6 
410,000,000 

Jannai7,ie62 Par. 

April,          „      11   premium 

Janoat7.]868  32 

Febroaiy,  „      78 

March,'    „      64         „ 

Jnlj,           „      26 

OctoberlO,,     64 

The  general  price  of  tbeae  commodities  was  dghty  pi 
jear  tbn  it  wai  in  Febraair  last  jear.    Fiftj-HTe  ari 
|S04  then,  coat  now  S1466.    Theee  articlea  of  daily  com 
fuel  and  food,  ma;  be  tSLken  m  an  illoitration  of  the  eBecta  at  Uiis  riae  in  prices  on  the 
poor.    Taking  coal  per  ton,  and  sugar  and  cofl^  per  lOOIb.  we  find ; — 


CoaL 

fl^b. 

CoObe 
tlOO  lb. 

Total. 

Jannary.ieea    

AprU,          

March,     1863    

Jnly, 

t4  26 
4  50 

7  00 

8  00 
900 

16  87 
600 
9  25 
10  26 
10  76 

117  26 
20  60 
28  60 
28  60 
80  60 

$28  87 
3100 
44  76 
46  75 
60  26 

e  oonseqoence  was  a 
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House  of  BepresentatireB,  by  a  majority  of  83  to  54.  It  provided 
that  tbe  Preeideot  might  arm  euch  number  of  oegroee  as  He  might 
deem  necessary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  yeare.  Their  rations, 
clothing,  and  equipments  were  to  be  the  same  as  for  other  soldiers, 
and  their  pay  not  to  exceed  the  then  rates ;  they  vere  to  be  o£Scered 
by  white  or  black  persons,  and  governed  by  the  Articles  of  War 
and  such  special  rules  as  the  President  might  direct ;  but  no  black 
officer  was  to  exercise  authority  over  white  officers  or  men,  nor 
were  privates  or  labourers  of  colour  to  receive  more  than  $10  per 
month.  There  was  an  important  proviso  that  no  slaves  of  loyal 
owners  should  be  thus  employed,  nor  should  any  recruiting  offices 
be  opened  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  or  Missouri  without  the  consent  of  the  Governors  of 
those  States. 

The  term  of  the  existing  Congress  expired  on  the  4th  of  March. 
It  had  passed  the  Conscription  Act,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Bills,  and  the  Act  authorizing  the  Prefiident  to  suspend  the  HabeoM 
Corpus  at  his  discretion.  But  there  being  still  business  for  the 
Senate  to  transact,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  summoning 
an  extra  Session  of  that  body,  to  commence  immediately  after  the 
odjoumment ;  so  that  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  were  not  inter- 
rupted. 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  certain  recent  acts  of  arbitrary  arrest 
and  imprisonment  by  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  War  was  brought  before  the  Senate,  and  the  debate  lasted  till 
five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  A  motion  for  adjournment 
was  made,  but  was  not  earned.  On  attempting  to  resume  the  dis- 
cussion, a  member,  Mr.  Bayard,  who  had  protested  against  the  Bill 
as  unconstitutional,  was  caUed  to  order  by  the  Chair  on  the  ground 
that  the  Bill  had  passed.  As  no  vote  was  taken  upon  it,  the 
Democrats  contended  that  it  was  not  law,  and  must  be  resisted. 

At  the  end  of  January,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  attack. 
General  Bumside  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  was  succeeded  by  General  Hooker.  In  taking  leave  of 
the  troops,  General  Bumside  said,  speaking  of  his  own  inglorious 
campaign,  "  The  short  time  that  he  has  du^cted  your  movements 
has  not  been  fruitful  of  victory,  nor  any  considerable  advancement 
of  our  line ,'  but  it  has  again  demonstrated  an  amount  of  courage, 
patience,  and  endurance  that  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
would  have  accomplished  great  results." 

Two  expeditions  were  now  organized  by  the  North,  from  which 
great  expectations  were  entertained.  The  one  was  the  sailing  of  a 
naval  armament  to  attack  and  capture  Charleston ;  and  the  other, 
a  simultaneous  attempt  by  General  Banks  operating  from  New 
Orleans,  and  General  Sherman  operating  from  Memphis,  to  open 
the  river  Mississippi.  General  Banks  was  to  attack  Port  Hudson 
not  far  from  Baton  Rouge,  while  General  Shermaa  pressed  forward 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  river.  At 
this  time  General  Grant  commanded  the  Federal  army  of  the 
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Hissisaippi,  and  General  lUwencraDS  tbe  Federal  anny  in  Tennessee. 
GeDeral  Stemiaii's  troops  began  to  vork  at  continuing  a  canal 
which  had  been  dug  some  months  previously  by  a  body  of  negroes 
under  General  Williams,  with  the  intention  of  diverting  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  Irom  the  bed  of  the  river  opposite  Vickaburg. 
On  the  other  side.  General  Joseph  Johnstone,  wno  commanded  the 
Confederates  in  the  Weatem  t)epartment,  oonceutrated  150,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Tbe  naval  force  destined  for  tbe  attack  on  Charleston  reached 
tbe  barboiir  at  the  beginning  of  February,  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Ingraham,  and  he  made  the  attempt  to  force 
a  passage  to  tbe  city  during  the  night,  while  tbe  moon  was  shining 
brightly.  His  ships,  however,  were  met  by  the  iron-clad  steamers 
of  the  Confederates,  and  were  so  damaged  that  they  were  obliged 
to  tarn  round,  and  with  difficulty  made  their  escape  to  the  open 
sea.  Another  attempt  by  tbe  Federals  on  Galveston  harbour  about 
tbe  same  time  also  signally  failed,  and  tbeir  vessels  were  so 
completely  beaten  off  that  the  Confederates  claimed  tbe  right 
to  declare  that  tbe  blockade  was  raised.  A  circular  was  ac- 
cordingly addressed  by  Mr.*  Benjamin,  tbe  Confederate  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Consular  Agents  at  tbe  Confederate  porta,  in  which 
he  stated : — 

"  I  bava  again  to  inform  you  of  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of 
two  Southern  ports  by  superior  forces.  This  Government  is  officially 
informed  of  the  total  dispersion  and  disappearance  of  the  blockading 
squadron  recently  stationed  off  Galveston  harbour  by  the  combined 
attack  of  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Confederacy.  In  this  attack 
the  enemy's  steamer  'Harriet  Lane'  was  captured,  and  tbe  flagship 
of  the  squadron,  the '  Westfield,'  was  blown  up  and  destroyed.  Tbe 
blockade  of  the  port  of  Galveston  is,  therefore,  at  an  end.  Tbe 
armed  river  boats  which  raised  the  blockade  at  Galveston  then 
proceeded  to  Sabine  FaaSi  where  they  again  attacked  the  enemy's 
blockaders,  captured  thirteen  guns,  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  and 
a  number  of  prisoners.  No  blockading  fleet  now  exists  off  Sabine 
Pass,  and  tbe  steamers  of  the  Confederacy  were,  at  tbe  last  accounts, 
craising  off  tbe  Pass  with  no  enemy  in  sight,  'fhis  information  is 
given  for  the  guidance  of  such  of  the  merchants  of  your  nation  as 
may  desire  to  trade  with  either  of  the  open  ports  of  Galveston  or 
Ssbine  Pass." 

A  second  attack  was  made  upon  Charleston  on  the  7tb  of  April, 
by  a  strongFederal  naval  force  under  tbe  command  of  Admiral 
Dnpont.  When  tbe  fleet  came  within  range  of  Fort  Sumter,  tbe 
batteries  there  and  on  Sullivan's  Island  opened  Ere  with  such 
deadly  effect  that  the  Admiral's  ship  became  quickly  disabled,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  tbe  contest.  Tbe  rest  of  the  squfldron 
hod  no  better  success,  and  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
08  the  iron-clad  vessels  were  so  seriously  injured  as  to  be  unable  to 
continue  the  contest,  and  one  of  tbem  was  sunk.  Tbe  approach  to 
the  inner  harbour  was  defended  not  only  by  the  shore  batteries,  but 
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also  by  three  lines  of  floating  obatructlons,  wbicli  rendered  the 
passage  wholly  iropracticable. 

Commodore  Farragut,  who  last  year  performed  the  mc»t  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  war  on  the  Federal  side,  by  the  capture  of  New 
OrleaDS,  commanded  the  flotilla  od  the  MissiBsippi,  which  waa  to 
force  ite  way  up  the  river  past  the  Port  Hudson  oatteries,  and  eo 
advance  to  the  attack  of  Vicksburg  from  the  south.  He  aacceeded 
in  his  object  in  the  middle  of  AprD,  after  losing  some  of  his  ressela 
in  an  engagement  with  the  batteries,  and  he  reached  the  Red 
River,  from  which  Vicksburg  bad  drawn  its  supplies,  and  opened 
a  communication  with  Admiral  Porter,  who  commanded  the  QotLlla 
operating  against  the  place  from  the  river.  A  considerable  Federal 
force  was  marched  to  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miesissii^i 
below  Vicksburg;  the  Confederate  works  at  Grand  Gulf  were 
bombarded  and  occupied ;  and  the  Federal  army,  conveyed  acroea 
the  river  to  Bowlingsburg,  gained  a  firm  footing  in  HiesissippL 
Upon  the  fate  of  this  stronghold  the  chief  interest  of  the  war  this 
year  was  for  some  time  concentrated.  It  had.  already  held  out  bo 
long  that  it  was  believed  by  the  Confederates  to  be  impregnable. 
In  front  a  belt  of  marsh  land,  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  stretched 
three  miles  along  the  Mississippi  to  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  hill 
on  the  side  of  which  the  terraced  city  stood.  Every  terrace,  and 
the  summit  of  every  slope,  was  covered  with  batteries,  and  from 
the  south  of  the  Yazoo  river  the  approaches  were  hardly  less  for- 
midable. A  series  of  ravines,  formed  by  winter  torrents,  constituted 
BO  many  outworks  for  the  town,  which  engineering  skill  enabled 
the  garrison  to  convert  into  strong  positions.  An  attempt  to  reduce 
the  place  was  made  by  cutting  the  "level "  of  the  Yazoo  river,  ao 
as  to  inundate  the  whole  country  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and 
enable  the  Federals  to  float  their  lighter  transports  up  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Yazoo,  and  so  intercept  the  communications  between 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  garrison. 
But  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  this,  which  might  be  justified 
as  a  military  manceuvre ;  but,  in  mere  wantonness  of  destruction,  in 
order  to  injure  Confederate  property  as  much  as  possible,  they  in 
the  month  of  March  cut  the  dykes  by  which  the  mighty  stream  of 
the  Mississippi  is  kept  from  overflowing  its  banks  as  it  runs  past 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  an  extent  of  territory 
amounting  to  not  less  than  5000  square  miles  was  covered  by  the 
rushing  waters  and  converted  into  a  pestilential  marsh. 

An  attempt  to  take  Vicksburg  by  assault  previously  had  com- 
pletely failed.  An  immense  flotilla,  containing  General  Sherman's 
army  of  40,000  men,  glided  down  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis, 
and  disembarked  the  troops  a  few  miles  up  the  Yazoo  river.  They 
advanced  to  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter. 

President  Davis  set  apart  the  27th  of  March  to  be  observed,  in 
the  Confederate  States,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 
He  stated  in  his  proclamation : — 

"  It  is  meet  that,  as  people  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
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the  living  Ood,  we  sbonld  be  ever  mindful  of  onr  dependence  on 
Him,  and  should  remember  that  to  Him  alone  can  we  trust  onr 
deliverance,  that  to  Him  ia  due  the  devout  thankfalness  for 
signal  mercies  bestowed  on  us,  and  that  by  prayer  alone  can 
we  hope  to  receive  continued  manifestation  of  that  protecting 
care  wnich  has  hitherto  shielded  us  in  the  midst  of  trials  and 
dangers.  In  obedience  to  this  precept  we  have  from  time  to  time 
been  gathered  together  with  prayers  and  thanksgiving,  and  He 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  near  onr  supplications,  and  to  grant 
abundant  exhibitions  of  His  favour  to  our  anns  and  our  people. 

"  Through  many  conflicts  we  have  now  attained  a  place  among 
nations  which  commands  their  respect;  and  let  the  enemies  who 
encompass  us  around  and  seek  our  destruction  see  that  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  has  again  taught  them  the  lesson  of  His  inspired  word, 
'  that  the  battle  ia  not  to  the  strong,'  but  to  whomagever  He  willetb 
to  exalt.  Again  an  enemy,  with  loud  boasting  of  power,  of  their 
armed  men  and  mailed  shipB,  threaten  us  with  subjugation,  and 
with  evil  machinations  seek,  even  in  our  homes  and  at  our  own 
fireeidee,  to  pervert  onr  men-servants  and  our  maid-servants  into 
accomplices  of  their  wicked  designs. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  my  privilege  to  invite  you  once 
more  to  meet  together  and  prostrate  yourselves  in  humble  suppli- 
cation to  Him  who  has  been  cur  constant  and  never-failing  support 
in  the  past,  and  to  whose  protection  and  guidance  we  trust  for  the 
future. ' 

On  the  10th  of  April  President  Davie  issued  an  address  to  the 
Confederate  States,  m  which  he  referred  with  pardonable  ambition 
to  the  success  of  their  resistance  hitherto,  and,  while  he  8p9ke  hope- 
fully of  the  future,  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  make  fresh 
exertions  for  their  independence.     He  said : — 

"  Your  devotion  and  patriotism  have  triumphed  over  all  these 
obstacles,  and  called  into  existence  the  munitions  of  war,  the 
clothing  and  the  subsistence  which  have  enabled  our  soldiers  to 
iUnstrate  their  valour  on  numerous  battle-fields,  and  to  inflict  crush- 
ing defeats  on  successive  armies,  each  of  which  our  arrogant  foe 
fondly  imagined  to  be  invincible.  The  contrast  betweeu  our  past 
and  present  condition  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  full  confidence 
in  the  triumph  of  our  arms.  At  no  previous  period  of  the  war 
have  our  forces  been  so  numerous,  so  well  organized,  and  so 
thoroughly  disciplined,  armed,  and  equipped  as  at  present.  The 
season  of  high  water,  on  which  our  enemies  relied  to  enable  their 
fleets  of  gunboats  to  penetrate  into  our  country  and  devastate  our 
homes,  is  fast  passing  away ;  yet  our  strongholds  on  the  Missis- 
stppi  still  bid  defiance  to  the  foe,  and  months  of  costly  prepara- 
tions for  their  reduction  have  been  spent  in  vain.  Disaster  has 
beMi  the  result  of  their  every  effort  to  turn  or  storm  Vicksburg 
and  Fort  Hudson,  as  well  as  every  attack  on  our  batteries  on 
the  Red  River,  the  Tallahatchie,  and  other  navigable  streams. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  falling  waters  and  the  increasing  heats 
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of  Bummer  will  oomplete  their  diBcomfiture,  and  cornel  their 
baffled  and  defeated  forces  to  the  atrandonmeiit  of  expeditions  on 
which  waa  based  their  chief  hope  of  success  in  effecting  our  subju- 
gation. 

"  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  war  is  not  yet  ended, 
and  that  we  are  still  confronted  by  powerful  armies  and  threatened 
by  numerous  fleets,  and  that  the  Government  that  controls  those 
fleets  and  armies  is  driven  to  the  most  desperate  effort  to  effect  the 
unhok  purpose  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  defeated 

"The  very  unfavourable  season,  the  protracted  droughts  of  last 
year,  reduce  the  harvests  on  which  we  depend  far  below  an 
average  yield,  and  the  deficiency  was,  unfortunately,  still  more 
marked  in  the  northern  part  of  our  Confederacy,  where  supplies 
were  specially  needed  for  the  army.  If,  through  a  confidence  in 
tm  early  peace,  j|rhich  may  prove  delusive,  our  fields  should  now  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  instead  of  grain 
and  live  stock,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  people  and  army,  the  consequences  may  prove  serious  if  not 
disastrous,  especially  should  this  present  season  prove  as  unfa- 
vourable as  the  last.  Tour  country  therefore  appeals  to  you  to  lay 
aside  all  thought  of  gain,  and  to  devote  yourselves  to  securing 
your  liberties,  without  which  these  gains  would  be  valueless.  It  ia 
true  that  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  more  southern  States,  which  will 
be  gathered  next  month,  promises  an  abundant  yield ;  but,  even  if 
this  promise  be  fulfilled,  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  enhanced 
as  it  has  been  by  an  unusually  rainy  winter,  will  cause  embarrass- 
ments in  militaiy  operations  and  sufferings  among  the  people, 
should  the  crops  in  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  Con- 
federacy prove  deficient.  But  no  uneasiness  may  be  felt  in 
regard  to  a  mere  supply  of  bread  for  men.  It  is  for  the  large 
amount  of  com  and  forage  required  in  the  raising  of  live  stock, 
and  the  supplies  of  the  animals  used  in  military  operations,  too 
bulky  for  distant  transportation ;  and  in  them  the  deficiency  of  the 
last  harvest  was  mostly  felt.  Let  your  fields  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  production  of  com,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes,  and  other 
food  for  man  and  beast ;  let  com  be  sown  broadcast  for  fodder  in 
immediate  proximity  to  railroads,  rivers,  and  canals,  and  let  all 
your  efforts  De  directed  to  the  prompt  supply  of  these  articles  in 
the  districts  where  our  armies  are  operatmg.  You  will  thus  add 
greatly  to  their  efficiency,  and  furnisn  the  means  without  which  it 
IB  impracticable  to  make  those  prompt  and  active  movements  which 
have  hitherto  stricken  terror  into  our  enemies  and  secured  our 
most  brilliant  triumphs " 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  President  Lincoln  on  the  8th  of 
Hay,  by  which  he  declared  that : — 

"  No  plea  of  alienage  will  be  received  or  allowed  to  exempt  from 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress  any  per- 
son of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  hie  intention 
lo  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  laws  thereof, 
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and  who  shall  be  found  within  the  United  States  at  any  time  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  present  insurrection  and  rebellion,  at  or 
after  the  expiration  of  sixtj-five  days  from  the  date  of  this  pro- 
clamation ;  nor  shall  any  such  plea  of  alienage  be  allowed  in 
favour  of  any  such  person  who  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  declared  hia 
intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
have  exercised  at  any  time  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other 
political  franchise  within  the  United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  several  States." 

General  GFrant  had  the  command  of  a  large  army  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, where,  at  Chattanooga,  the  Federal  General  Thomas  was 
closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Confederates.  Immense  exertions  were 
made  by  the  Iforth  to  send  him  assistance.  He  and  his  troops 
were  braieged  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  and  there  was  great 
danger  that  they  would  be  starved  into  surrender.  Heads  were 
formed,  and  long  trains  of  camels  wended  their  way  with  heavy 
loads  along  well-nigh  impassable  tracks,  while  reinforcements  were 
hurried  on,  dragging  artulery  through  fords  and  mud. 

The  position  of  the  Confederate  forces  assembled  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  at  the  beginning  of  April,  will  be  best  indicated 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  General  Orders : — 

"  The  geographical  limits  of  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Longstreet,  embracing  the  defences  of  Richmond,  and 
extending  south  to  include  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  whole 
under  the  supervision  and  general  direction  of  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
will  be  divided  into  three  military  departments,  as  follow: — All  north 
of  the  James  river,  for  the  defence  of  Richmond,  will  constitute  the 
Department   of   Richmond,    under  Major-General    Elzey,  head- 

Juarters  Richmond ;  all  that  portion  of  Virginia  south  of  the 
ames  river,  and  east  of  the  county  of  Powhatan,  will  constitute 
the  Department  of  Southern  Virmnia,  under  Major-General 
French,  nead-quarters  at  some  central  point  near  the  Black  Water. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  will  constitute  the  Department  of 
North  Carolina,  under  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  head-quarters 
Goldshorou  gh. " 

A  great  battle,  or  rather  series  of  battles,  was  fought  at  Chan- 
cellorsTille,  to  the  north  of  Bichmond,  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Leaving  a  corps  iParm/e  threatening  the  heights  of  Frederic^' 
burg,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army  was  supposed 
to  be  stationed.  General  Hooker,  at  the  end  of  April,  threw  80,000 
or  90,000  men  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  turned  the  left  flank 
of  the  Confederates.  In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  locality  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a  spirited 
description  written  by  an  eye-witness,  who,  after  mentioning  that 
Chancellorsville  owes  its  name  to  a  large  brick  house  where  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Chancellor  once  lived,  and  kept  an  hotel,  goes  on  to  say ' : — 
"  Chancellorsville   is  connected   with   Fredericksburg  by  two 
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highvay-Toftdfl,  vliicli  unite  in  &ont  of  the  hoaee,  wliere,  dedect- 
ing  irom  the  westerly  course  Uiey  hare  hitherto  pursued,  they  pro- 
ceed together  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  Orange  Court 
House.  These  roads  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  turnpike 
and  plank  roads.  In  former  times  Fredericksburg  was  connected 
with  Chancellors  ville  solely  by  the  turnpike,  which  duriog  most  of 
its  course  runs  nearer  to  the  rirer  than  the  plank,  the  latter  having 
been  laid  down  because,  being  further  from  the  rirer,  it  aroided 
the  hilly  blufia  which  adjoin  the  stream.  Almost  parallel  with  these 
two  roads  runs  the  river  Rappahannock,  until,  twelve  miles  west 
of  Fredericksburg,  it  bifurcate,  the  north  branch  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock running  northwards  and  westwards,  while  the  Rapidan 
river  flows  in  from  the  south-west.  Two  miles  below  the  junction 
of  the  streams  the  Rappahannock  is  crossed  by  the  United  States 
Ford.  Eight  miles  above  Fredericksburg  is  another  ford  called 
Freeman's  Landing  ;  four  miles  above  Fredericksburg  another 
called  Banks's  Ford ;  while  at  and  below  Fredericksburg  itself,  in 
place  of  the  two  bridges  which  once  spanned  the  stream,  pontoon 
bridges  have  been  in  many  places  thrown  across  by  the  Federals. 
Proceeding  westward,  and  following  the  two  streams  above  the 
fork,  the  north  branch  of  the  Rappahannock  is  traversed  by  one 
or  two  fords,  of  which  Kelly's  is  the  principal,  while  the  Rapidan 
is  crossed  by  Ely's  and  Oermanna  Fords.  The  whole  of  the 
country  commencing  four  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg  and  for 
ten  miles  southward  and  westward  of  Chancellorsville  is  clothed 
with  woods,  dense  as  the  primeval  forests  of  Oermany,  in  which 
Varus'  legions  were  destroyed,  consisting  partly  of  pine,  partly  c^ 
scrub  oak,  called  here  black  jack,  intertwined  with  a  thick  under- 
growth of  chicopin,  and  apparently  impenetrable  save  to  rabbits 
and  foxes.  To  tne  wild,  dreary  region  extending  southwards  and 
westwards  of  Ghancellorsville,  towards  Orange  Court  House,  has 
been  given  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Wilderness." 

The  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
at  Kelly's  and  other  fords  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  ApriL 
From  Kelly's  Ford  the  right  and  centre  tEen  crossed  the  Rapidan 
and  occupied  ground  to  the  south  of  Fredericksburg,  the  defences  of 
which  were  thus  turned  and  Richmond  itself  was  threatened.  Next 
day  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  Federal  army  was  in  line,  and 
advanced  towards  Fredericksburg,  sweeping  before  it  a  Confederate 
division  which  was  stationed  near  the  United  States  Ford.  General 
Lee  threw  up  earthworks  half-way  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsvule,  and  thus  arrested  the  march  of  the  enemy. 
General  Hooker  then  retired  slowly  upon  Chancellorsville,  followed 
by  General  Lee,  and  in  the  evening  the  Confederate  General 
Stuart  attacked  part  of  the  Federals  with  his  cavalry,  and  they 
fell  back.  On  the  Ist  of  May  Lee  continued  to  advance  and 
Hooker  to  retire. 

"But,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  writer  already  quoted,  "as 
they  neared  ChancellorsTille,  the  former  penetrated  the  letter's 
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parpoee  in  retrestanff,  when  lie  discorered  that  about  600  yards  in 
tront  of  ChancellorBTille,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  thicket  of  black  jack, 
the  Federal  pioneers  had  thrown  up  yery  strong  intrenchments  at 
right  angles  to  the  turnpike  and  plank  roads  with  an  abattis  of 
f^ed  teees  bristling  outwards  in  front,  and  aeemincly  defying  the 
passage  of  any  living  and  walking  animal.  Banning  southwards 
for  about  a  mile  from  the  plank  road,  the  Yankee  works  turned 
short  to  the  west  until  they  again  met  the  plank  road  between 
ChancellorsTille  and  Orange  Court  House,  towards  the  latter  of 
which  points  another  plank  road  deflects  in  a  south -westerly  direction 
after  leaving  Ghanoellorsville.  Within  these  works  the  Yankees 
stood  thickly  and  savagely  at  bar,  their  powerful  artillery  massed 
on  some  high  ground  a  little  in  the  rear.  Their  position  was  fear- 
iiilly  formidabre— repulse,  if  the  works  were  attacked  solely  from 
the  front,  seemed  inevitable— the  loss  of  life  to  the  assailants  any- 
how must  have  been  ghastly.  TTnder  these  circumstances  Oenetal 
Lee  resolved  to  outfltmk  the  flanker." 

On  the  next  day,  General  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  executed  a 
daring  movement.  At  the  first  break  of  dawn  he  set  out  with 
three  divisions,  and  making  a  long  tUtour,  got  round  to  the 
enemy's  right,  where  he  su^enly  attacked  them  in  the  evening 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  while  General  Lee  opened  a  heavy  artillery 
fire  upon  their  front.  The  Federals  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  seem  to  have  been  only  saved  by  the  approaching  darkness 
&(Hn  utter  discomfiture.  But  the  success  of  the  Confederates 
waa  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  their  favourite  leader, 
General  Jackson,  who  feU  by  a  chance  bullet  from  one  of  his  own 
men.  We  will  g{ve  the  account  of  his  fatal  wound  as  it  is  told  by 
the  same  writer : — 

"  Formation  or  order  the  Federals  had  none  ;  reserves,  tactics, 
oreanization,  disposition,  plan,  all  went  down  before  the  whirlwind 
suddenness  of  the  surprise.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  ladi- 
crously  small ;  their  advance  like  that  of  a  white  squall  in  the  bay 
of  Naples.  Might  had  fallen.  About  eight  o'clock  General  Jackson 
rode  forward  with  two  or  three  of  his  Staff  along  the  plank  road, 
and  advanced  150  yards  in  front  of  his  foremost  skirmishers, 
peering  with  those  keen  eyes  which  you  might  fancy  could  be  seen 
throu^  the  densest  gloom,  forward  into  the  night.  He  turned  to 
ride  back — a  heavy  fire  from  one  of  his  own  regiments,  hailing 
from  South  Carolina,  but  whose  number  I  will  in  mercy  withhold, 
saluted  him.  One  bullet  struck  his  left  arm  four  inches  below  the 
shoulder,  shattering  the  bone  down  to  the  elbow.  The  wound  was 
intenselv  painful ;  he  half  fell,  half  was  lifted  from  his  horse.  An 
aide  galloped  back  to  A.  P.  Hill  to  report  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
waa  wounded  and  lying  in  the  road.  General  Hill  galloped  has- 
tily up,  flung  himself  from  the  saddle,  began,  choked  with  emotion, 
to  cut  the  cloth  of  Jackson's  sleeve,  when  suddenly  four  of  the 
Federal  videttes  appeared  on  horseback,  and  were  fired  on  by 
the   Staff  officers.     The  videttes   fell   back  upon  a  strong    and 
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Bwiftly  advaDcing  line  of  Federal  Bkirmisfaers.  General  Hill  and 
all  the  officers  and  couriers  of  botb  Staffs  had  noaltematiTe  but  to 
mount  and  ride  for  their  lives,  leaving  Jackson  where  he  lay." 

He  was,  however,  not  recognized  by  the  Federals,  who  swept 
past  him,  and  were  in  tarn  driven  back.  But  in  the  mean  time 
two  more  bullets  had  struck  the  fallen  hero,  and  both  again  from 
his  own  men.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  his  arm  was  ampu- 
tated ;  but  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died — 
the  most  chivalrous  soldier  and  the  ablest  officer  that  the  American 
civil  war  has  hitherto  produced. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  May  3rd,  the  battle  wes  renewed,  and  raged 
furiously  along  the  whole  line.  Marve's  heights  were  taken  by 
the  Federals,  but  recaptured  the  next  aay,  and  this  was  their  only 
even  temporary  euccess,  for  the  strong  defences  formed  by  them, 
consisting  of  trunks  of  trees  and  logs  with  interwoven  branches,  so 
fls  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  were  stormed  by  the  Confederates, 
and  the  enemy  behmd  their  shelter  was  completely  broken. 

"With  astonishing  accaracy  Stuart's  entilading  fire  had  torn 
through  their  ranks.  In  every  v.iriety  of  attitude  of  death,  torn, 
rent,  and  shivered  into  scarcely  distinguishable  relics  of  humanity, 
lay  what  bo  lately  had  breathed  and  moved.  Still  more  terrible 
and  strangely  appalling  was  the  road  from  Chnncelloreville  towards 
Orange  Court  House,  along  which,  and  on  either  side  of  which, 
Jackson  had  descended  to  the  harvest  of  death.  Tumbrils  over- 
thrown, caissons  exploded,  horses  dead  and  dying,  sometimes  with 
broken  legs,  sometimes  with  ghastly  woimds,  human  bodies  in 
every  guise  of  suffering  and  death,  riven  trees,  and,  most  fearful 
of  &U,  a  crackling  fire,  running  swiftly  through  the  grass 
and  black  jack  brushwood,  and  suggeatmg  dreadful  thoughts 
of  wounded  and  helpless  men  perishing  by  the  most  agonizing 
death  known  to  humanitv,  froze  the  blood  with  horror,  as  the 
spectator  in  agony  turned  nis  eyes  to  Heaven,  to  gain  a  moment's 
relief  from  the  unutterable  and  woful  anguish  of  earth." 

We  need  not  continue  the  details  of  the  battle,  which  had,  in 
fact,  now  become  a  rout.  The  shattered  columns  of  the  Federals 
next  morning  made  for  Banks's  Ford,  pursued  by  the  Confederates, 
and  at  nightfall,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  they  crossed  by  a 
pontoon  bridge,  and,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  their  victorious  foes, 
reached  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  a  beaten  and 
demoralized  army,  having  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
28,000  men. 

When  General  Lee  beard  of  Jackson's  wound,  be  wrote  to  him, 
and  said : — 

"  If  I  could  have  directed  events,  I  should  have  ghosen,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  victory,  which  is  due  to  your  skill  and 
energy." 

He  also  issued  the  following  General  Order  upon  the  11th  of 
May:— 

DcinzeaoyClOOQlC 
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"  With  deep  grief  the  Conmianding-Qeiieral  announces  to  the 
army  the  death  of  LieutenaDt-QeDerol  Jackson,  who  expired  upon 
the  9tb,  at  3.15  p.m.  The  daring  skill  and  energy  of  this  great 
and  good  soldier,  by  a  decree  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  are  now 
lost  to  us;  but  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  feel  that  his  spirit 
lives,  and  will  inspire  the  whole  armj  with  his  indomitable  courage 
and  unshaken  coondence  in  Ciod  as  our  hope  and  strength. 

"Let  his  name  be  a  watchword  for  his  corps,  who  have  followed 
him  to  victory  on  so  many  fields.  Let  officers  and  soldiers  imitate 
his  invincible  determinatton  to  do  every  thing  in  the  defence  of  our 
beloved  country." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  AUXRICA  (confuMWd). 

Adnoce  of  tlie  Confbdenta  Annj  icnm  the  Potomac  into  Hai7luui— Battle  of 
Oettysbarg — The  Confederate*  recrou  tbe  Potomac— Riota  at  New  York  otring  to 
tbe  Cooicription — Final  Siege  and  Surrender  of  Viclubnrg — Surrender  of  Port 
Had«aii — President  Devia  proc1um>  a  Conscription — Federal  Attack  on  Cbarleaton 
— AddreM  of  Preudent  Lincoln  to  Union  Committee  in  Illinoii—He  (uipendi  the 
Writ  of  Sabeat  Corput—  Withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  Commiauoner  from 
Eugland^-Coufederate  Victor;  at  Chickamanga,  in  TenDeeBee— Operations  in  Nortb 
Tirginia — Battle  of  Chattanooca,  in  Tennawee— Message  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Federal  Congraa* — Heasage  of  Preaident  Daiia  to  the  Confederate  Coogreaa. 

In  the  middle  of  June  tbe  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
Korth  that  the  Confederate  army,  under  General  Lee,  in  imposing 
force  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  established  on  the  sou 
of  Maryland.  It  was  too  true ;  and  the  motives  which  induced 
General  Lee  to  march  into  the  enemy's  territory  are  stated  by 
himself  in  an  official  despatch  addressed  to  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Confederate  army.     He  said  : — 

"  The  position  occupied  by  the  enemy  opposite  Fredericksburg 
being  one  in  which  be  could  not  be  attacked  to  advantage,  it  was 
determined  to  draw  him  from  it.  The  execution  of  this  purpose 
embraced  the  relief  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  from  the  troops  that 
had  occupied  the  lower  part  of  it  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and,  if  practicable,  the  transfer  of  the  scene  of  hostilities  north  of 
the  Potomac. 

"  It  was  thought  that  the  corresponding  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  to  which  those  contemplated  by  us  would  probably 
g^ve  rise  might  offer  a  fair  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
army  therein,  commanded  by  General  Hooker ;  and  that  in  any 
event  that  army  would  be  compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and  possibly 
to  draw  to  Its  support  troops  designed  to  operate  against  other 
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parts  of  the  country.  Id  this  wsj  it  was  anpposed  that  the 
enemy's  plan  of  campaign  for  the  summer  would  be  broken  up, 
and  part  of  the  season  of  active  exertions  be  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  new  combinations  and  the  preparations  they  would 
require. 

"  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  It  was  hoped  that  other 
valuable  results  might  be  attained  by  military  success." 

The  movement  began  on  the  Srd  of  June,  and  the  Federals 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  stop  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance. The  Shenandoah  Valley  was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
great  number  of  prisoaers,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  stores, 
with  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  At  Win- 
chester a  whole  Federal  division,  under  G-eneral  Milroy,  was 
captured  or  dispersed.  The  main  army  of  General  Hooker  with- 
drew from  the  une  of  the  Kappahannoch,  following  the  road  near 
the  Potomac,  but  avoided  crossing  the  river,  although  by  the 
17th  of  June  a  part  of  the  Confederate  force  had  already  entered 
Maryland.  Qeneral  Stuart  with  his  cavalry  was  left  to  guard 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  harass  the  movements  of  the 
Federals,  with  instructions  to  follow  into  Mairland  in  case  they 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Generals  Longstreet  and  Hill  then  crossed 
the  river  with  their  divisions  at  Williamsport  and  ShepberdstowUf 
and  the  columns  waiting  at  Hageratown  advanced  into  Penn- 
sylvania, encamping  near  Chambersburg  on  the  27th.  The 
subsequent  movements  are  thus  described  by  Qeneral  Lee  :^ 

"  Preparations  were  now  made  to  advance  upon  Harrisburg ; 
hut  on  the  night  of  the  29th  information  was  received  from  a 
scout  thst  the  Federal  army,  having  crossed  the  Potomac,  was 
advancing  northwards,  and  that  the  head  of  the  column  had 
reached  tne  South  Mountains.  As  our  communications  with  the 
Potomac  were  thus  menaced,  it  was  resolved  to  prevent  his  further 
progress  in  that  direction  by  concentrating  our  army  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains.  Accordingly  Longstreet  and  Hill  were 
directed  to  proceed  from  Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg,  to  which 
point  General  Ewell  was  also  instructed  to  march  from  Carlisle. 

"General  Stuart  continued  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
Federal  army  south  of  the  Potomac  afler  our  own  had  entered 
Maryland,  and  in  his  efforts  to  impede  its  progress  advanced  as 
far  eastward  as  Fairfax  Court  House.  Finding  himself  unable  to 
delay  the  enemy  materially,  he  crossed  the  river  at  Seneca,  and 
marched  through  Westminster  to  Carlisle,  where  he  arrived  after 
General  Ewell  had  left  for  Gettysburg.  By  the  route  he  pursued 
the  Federal  army  was  interposed  between  his  command  and  our 
main  body,  preventing  any  communication  with  him  until  his 
arrival  at  Cariisle." 

In  the  mean  time  great  was  the  consternation  throughout  the 
Korth,  The  President  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  Maryland  to  furnish  10,000,  Pennsylvania  50,000,  Ohio 
30,000,  and   West  Virginia  10,000  men,  to  repel  the  ioTOders. 
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Geoenl  Hooker  reaigned,  or  was  dismiaaed  from  the  oommand  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Meade— an  officer  pre- 
viously almost  onknowtt — was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  two 
Hostile  armies  came  into  collision  at  Oettjsburg,  which  lie« 
in  a  valley  sairounded  hy  hills.  Qenerol  Lee  says  in  his 
despatch: — 

"The  leading  division  of  Hill  met  the  enemy  in  advance  of 
Qettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July.  Driving  back 
these  troops  to  within  a  ^ort  distance  of  the  town,  he  there 
enoooDtered  a  larger  force,  with  which  two  of  his  divisions  became 
engafed.  Ewell,  oomins  up  with  two  of  his  divisions  by  the 
HeidfeTsbarg-road,  joined  in  the  engagement.  The  enemy  was 
driven  through  Gettysburg,  with  heavy  loss,  including  about 
5004)prisonera  and  several  pieces  of  artillerr- 

"  He  retired  to  a  high  range  of  hills  south  and  east  of  the  town. 
The  attack  was  not  pressed  that  a^moon,  the  enemy's  force  being 
unknown,  and  it  being  considered  advisable  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  our  troops.  Orders  were  sent  back  to  hasten  their 
march,  and  in  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  numbers  and  position  of  the  enemy,  and  find  the  most  favour- 
ahle  point  of  attack.  It  had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general 
battle  at  such  a  distance  from  our  base,  unless  attacked  by  the 
enemy;  but,  finding  ourselves  unexpectedly  confronted  by  the 
Federal  arm^,  it  became  a  matter  of  dmculty  to  withdraw  through 
the  mountains  with  our  large  trains.  At  the  same  time  the 
coontry  was  unfavourable  for  coUectiug  supplies  while  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy's  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to  restrain 
our  foraging  parties  by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
vith  regular  and  local  troops.  A  battle  thus  became  in  a  measure 
unavoidable.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  engage- 
ment the  first  day,  and  in  view  of  the  valuable  resulto  that  would 
ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Qeneral  Heade,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attack." 

The  battle  raged  all  the  next  day,  and  some  of  the  positions  of 
the  Federals  were  carried,  which  induced  the  Confederates  to 
hope  that  by  renewing  the  attack  on  the  following  morning  they 
woald  achieve  a  decisive  victory.  But  thi  Federals  fought  with 
stubborn  resolution;  and  aU  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  in 
vain  against  them.  General  Lee  thus  describes  his  failure  and 
subsequent  retreat : — 

"  The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  had  strengthened  his  line  with 
earthworks.  The  morning  was  occupied  in  necessary  preparations, 
and  the  battle  recommenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  and  raged 
with  great  violence  until  sunset.  Our  troops  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  advanced  works  of  the  enemy,  and  getting  posaession  of 
some  of  his  batteries,  but  oar  artillery  havmg  neany  expended 
its  ammunition,  the  attacking  columns  became  exposed  to  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  numerous  battories  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
and  after  a  most  determined  and  gallant  struggle  were  compelled  . 
T  2 
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to  relinquiah  iheii  advantage,  and  fall  back  to  their  original 
positions  inth  severe  loss 

"Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  and  the 
reduction  of  our  ammunition,  a  renewal  of  the  engagement  could 
not  be  hazarded,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  rendered 
it  icopossible  to  continue  louger  where  we  were 

"The  army  remained  at  Gettysburg  during  the  4th,  and  at 
night  began  to  retire  by  the  road  to  Fairfield,  carrying  with  it 
about  40w  prisoners.  Nearly  2000  had  previously  been  paroled, 
but  the  enemy's  numerous  wounded  that  had  fallen  into  our  hands 
after  the  first  and  second  day's  engagements  were  lefb  behind. 

"  Little  progress  was  made  that  night,  owing  to  a  severe  storm, 
which  greatly  embarrassed  our  movements.  The  rear  of  the 
column  did  not  leave  ita  position  near  Gettysburg  until  after 
daylight  on  the  Sth. 

"  The  march  was  continued  during  the  day  without  interruption 
by  the  enemy,  except  an  unimportant  demonstration  upon  our 
rear  in  the  afternoon,  when  near  Fairfield,  which  was  easily 
checked.  Part  of  our  train  moved  by  the  road  through  Fairfield, 
and  therestby  thewayofCaetletowD,  guarded  by  General  Imboden. 
In  passing  through  the  mountains,  in  advance  of  the  column,  the 
great  length  of  the  trains  exposed  them  to  attack  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  captured  a  number  of  waggons  and  ambulances ; 
but  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Williams-fort  without  serious 
loss. 

"  They  were  attacked  at  that  place  on  the  6th  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  General  Imboden.  The 
attacking  force  was  subsequently  encountered  and  driven  off  hy 
General  Stuart,  and  pursu^  for  several  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Boomsborougb.  The  army,  after  an  arduous  march,  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  rains,  reached  Hagerstown  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  and  morning  of  the  7th  of  July. 

"  The  Potomac  was  found  to  be  so  much  swollen  by  the  rains 
that  had  fallen  almost  incessantly  since  our  entrance  into  Maryland 
as  to  be  unfordable." 

The  Federals  came  up  with  the  retiring  Confederate  army  on 
the  13th  of  July,  but  did  not  attempt  to  attack.  In  the  mean  time 
a  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Potomac  at  a  place  called 
Falling  Waters;  and  on  that  night  and  the  following  day  the 
whole  Confederate  force  recrossed  the  river  without  any  serious 
interruption  from  the  enemy,  and  almost  without  any  loss.  The 
carnage,  however,  at  Gettysburg  was  enorraous ;  and  it  was  com- 
puted that  not  fewer  than  50,000  on  both  sides  altogether  were 
put  hora  de  combat. 

In  the  mean  time  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  conscription  at  New 
York  gave  rise  to  frightful  riots,  and  the  city  was  for  two  days 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  committed  ahoclung  atrocities  upon 
the  unfortunate  negroes  that  fell  in  their  way.  "Hie  military  were 
obliged  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and  tranquillity  was  not  restored 
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before  several  Uvea  were  lost,  and  a  la^e  amouDt  of  property  waa 
deetTDjed.  It  had  been  enacted  that  personal  service  mignt  be 
commuted  for  a  payment  of  300  dollars,  and  all  persons  in  easy 
drcumstances  naturally  availed  themselves  of  the  alternative.  The 
Corporation  of  New  York  voted  3,000,000  dollars  to  buy  off 
the  poorer  conscripts,  and  the  other  municipalities  of  the  State 
f^erally  followed  the  example.  The  compulsory  draught  ac- 
cordingly proved,  on  the  whole,  a  failure. 

After  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  in  the  rear  of  Yicksburg, 
General  (}rant  closely  invested  the  place  bv  land  on  the  18tb  of 
Hay,  while  the  Federal  flotilla,  under  Admiral  Porter,  kept  up 
a  bombardment  from  the  river  on  the  front.  The  siege  lasted  for 
fortT'eieht  days ;  and  the  garrison,  under  Oeneral  Femberton, 
made  a  orave  resistance.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  night  and 
day  on  the  devoted  place ;  and  aa  the  Confederates  were  unable  to 
relieve  it,  and  no  supplies  could  force  their  way  within  the  lines 
of  the  Federals,  or  by  the  river,  it  began  to  suffer  severely  from 
(mine.  At  last  it  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  July, — the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  In  a  long  narrative 
of  the  siege  written  by  Lieutenant  Underbill,  an  aide-de-camp 
of  Qeneral  Lee,  and  a  witness  of  the  events  which  be  relates,  he 
ihas  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants: — 

"  All  the  ladies  and  chiMren,  iubabitanta  of  the  town,  remained 
within  its  waUs,  having  had  no  opportunity  to  escape.  Their  lot 
mw  a  dreadful  one.  Ladies  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
whose  slightest  wish  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  obeyed  as 
if  it  had  been  an  autocrat's  decree,  who  had  lived  in  little  palaces 
—as  Southern  houses  certainly  are — and  who  had  always  been 
eurroanded  with  every  luxury  that  taste,  refinement,  or  wealth 
could  desire  and  procure,  bad  nowto  leavetheircomfortable  homes,  * 
betake  themselves  to  dark  unwholesome  caves  and  caverns  dug 
in  the  sides  of  the  numerous  '  blufi^ '  of  the  Hill  City,  sleep  on 
the  damp  floor,  and  eat  their  scanty  ration  of  bacon  and  pea- 
bread,  and  latterly  of  mule-meat,  from  a  plate  they  required  to 
hold,  the  scanty  dimensions  of  the  caves  not  warranting  the  luxury 
of  a  table.  Those  who  know  the  position  of  Yicksburg,  and  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  barbarity  of  Federal  commanders, 
will  naturally  inquire  the  cause  that  would  produce  such  an  effect 
at  this ;  for  they  well  know  that  the  city  itself  lies  in  a  hollow, 
and  as  no  troops  or  military  stores  were  within  the  city  bounds, 
the  place  could  just  as  easily  have  been  reduced  by  bombardment 
bad  a  shot  never  fallen  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  this  would 
have  been  easily  avoided  if  wished.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Admiral 
Porter  established  a  mortar  battery  behind  the  woods  across  the 
river,  opposite  the  town,  and  thence,  day  and  night,  Sunday  and 
week  day,  maintained  a  constant  discharge  of  13-inch  shell  upon 
the  devoted  city.  Many  women  and  children  were  killed ;  every 
street  partially  laid  in  ruins ;  a  large  portion  of  the  town  burnt ; 
wd  wnat  suffered  more  than  any  thing  else  were  the  buildings  , 
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used  as  hospitals  and  gaol.  Many  hnuclred  uck  asd  wounded — 
Federals  and  Confederates— were  killed  in  these  buildings;  and, 
whether  from  chance  or  intention  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  yellow  flag,  ordinarily  held  so  sacred  in  modem  war,  . 
has  in  this  one  been  out  the  mark  for  the  hottest  and  moat  deadly 
fire.  Occasional  flags  of  truce  were  asked  and  granted  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  on  these  occasions  the  matter  of  the  hospitals  was 
represented  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  all  to  no  effect.  About  the 
thirty-fiilh  day  provisions  began  to  get  very  scarce,  and  th«  advent 
of  Johnstone  s  relieving  force  was  anxioudy  and  momentarily 
looked  for.  Mule-meat  was  the  common  fare  for  all  alike,  and 
even  dogs  became  in  request  for  the  table.  Bean-meal  was  made 
into  bread,  and  com-meal  into  coffee,  and  in  these  straits  the 
garrison  patiently  dragged  on  the  weary  length  of  one  day  after 
another,  under  a  Bcorcoing  sun,  the  stench  from  the  unburied 
corpses  all  around  alone  causing  the  strongest  minded,  firmest 
nerved  to  grow  impatient  for  the  day  of  deliverance." 

The  garrison  consisted  of  leas  than  15,000  men,  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  who 
were  afterwards  paroled,  amounted  to  31,277 '. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made,  on  the  27th  of  May  and 
14th  of  June,  to  carry  the  works  of  Port  Hudson  by  assault,  and 
some  negro  regiments,  who  were  placed  in  the  front,  suffered 
terribly.  But  no  supplies  could  reach  the  garrison,  and  they 
were  compelled  by  the  approach  of  starvation  to  surrender  on  the 
9th  of  July.  The  two  Confederate  strongholds  on  the  Mississippi, 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals, 
and  they  exulted  in  the  idea  that  the  navigation  of  the  great 
nver  was  at  last  clear  for  their  military  operations  suiT  the 
'  transport  of  commerce.  But  they  were  disagreeably  undeceived 
when  they  found  that  its  banks  were  still  lined  by  guerilla  bands 
of  their  enemies,  who  fired  upon  the  steamers  as  they  attempted 
to  pass,  and  rendered  the  passage  of  the  river  almost  as  imprac- 
ticEiole  as  before. 

In  July,  President  Davis  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  consorip- 
tioD,  to  embrace  all  white  men  resident  in  the  Confederate  States 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  not  legally 
exempted  from  military  service ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he 
appointed  a  Fast  Day,  on  account  of  the  "recent  reverses"  sus- 
tained by  the  Confederate  arms. 

The  raising  of  negro  regiments  by  the  Korth  had  exa^rated  the 
South  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  and  they  refused  to  consider 
them  as  soldiers  entitled,  if  captured,  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  but  sold  them  as  slaves.  In  consequence  of  this.  President 
Lincoln  proclaimed  on  the  30th  of  July,  that  "  if  the  enemy  shall 
sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  of  his  colour,  the  offence  shall  be 
punished  by  retaliation  upon  the  enemy's  prisoners  in  our  posses- 
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aion.  It  ifl,  therefore,  ordered  that,  for  every  soldier  of  the  United 
States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be 
executed,  and  for  every  oae  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into 
slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at  hard  labour  on  the  public 
works,  and  continued  at  such  labour  until  the  other  shall  be 
released,  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  of  war." 

We  now  turn  to  Charleston,  aeainst  which  a  third  attack,  under 
General  Gilmore,  was  organized  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
The  natural  defences  of  Charleston  harbour  are  Sullivan  and 
Morris  islands.  The  main  ship  channel  runs  almost  equidistant 
between  these  two  islands,  and  every  vessel  passing  into  Cnarleston 
harbour  is  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  batteries  erected.  At 
the  apex  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle,  of  which  a  line  drawn  from 
tlie  nearest  points  of  the  two  islands  would  be  the  base,  is  a  dioal 
or  mud  bank,  on  which  stands  Fort  Sumter.  This  fortress  waa 
raised  on  an  artificial  foundation  of  refuse  stone  from  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  intended  to  carry  three  tiers  of  guns, 
two  tiers  casemated,  and  the  upper  one  en  barbette.  It  commands 
the  northern  and  southern  channels,  so  as  to  block  the  passage  into 
the  harbour. 

Against  this  fort  a  tremendous  conaonade  was  kept  up  by  the 
Federals  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  its  guns  were  dismounted  by 
the  heavy  fire  from  Parrott  and  Wbitworth  guns,  which  rained 
shot  and  shell  upon  the  devoted  garrison  without  intermisaion. 
On  the  2l8t  of  August,  General  Gilmore  demanded  from  General 
Beauregard  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  evacuation  of  Morris 
Island,  on  the  ground  that  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  fort  under 
ihe  fire  of  hia  batteries  rendered  its  complete  demolition  within  a 
few  hours  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  he  threatened  in  case  of  refusal 
to  open  fire  on  the  city  of  Charleston.  General  Beauregard  sternly 
refused,  and  protested  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  meditated 
attack  upon  non-combatants  in  a  city  which  was  six  miles  distant 
from  the  Federal  batteries.  At  night,  however,  a  battery  of  Farrott 
guns  began  to  throw  eight-inch  shells  into  the  town,  and  caused 
the  utmost  consternation  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who  were  roused 
from  their  beds  by  the  explosions  of  the  projectiles.  The  fire  was 
continued  for  two  or  three  hours,  but,  strange  to  say,  caused  no 
casualty  to  life. 

We  need  not  give  minute  details  of  the  siege,  which  waa  carried 
on  by  the  Federals  with  an  enormous  power  of  artillery,  both  on 
land  and  in  their  iron-clad  ships.  It  entirely  failed  up  to  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  and  not  even  Fort  Sumter  was  token, 
although  it  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins  externally. 
As  fast  as  the  Confederate  flag  that  waved  there  was  shot  away, 
another  rose  in  its  place,  and  it  replied  bo  vigorously  to  the  fire  of 
its  assailants,  and  was  bo  well  protected  by  other  batteries,  that  the 
Federals  did  not  venture  to  try  and  can?  it  by  storm.  They  got 
possession,  however,  of  Morris  Island,  with  the  Gregg  and  Cum- 
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mingB  Point  batteries,  from  which  they  were  able  more  effectually 
to  bombard  Gharleaton  iteelf. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  President  Lincoln  addressed  a  letter  to 
an  Union  Committee  in  Illinois  which  had  invited  him  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  "  unconditional  Union  "  men.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  strangest  documents  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  any  man 
calling  himself  a  statesman,  with  reference  to  such  a  ft-ightful 
calamity  as  civil  war.  He  said,  "  .  .  .  .  There  are  those  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  1  would  say,  you  desire  peace,  and  yon 
blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how  can  we  attain  itP 
There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways.  First,  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  by  force  of  anns.  This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you  for 
itP  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a 
second  way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  yon 
for  it  ?  If  you  are,  you  should  say  eo  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for 
force,  nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there  only  remains  some  imaginable 
compromise.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads 
to  a  dit;^tly  opposite  belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  its 
military,  its  army.  That  army  dominates  all  the  country,  and  all 
the  people  within  its  range.  Any  offer  of  terms  made  by  an^ 
man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to  that  army,  la 
eimply  nothing  for  the  present ;  because  such  man  or  men  have  no 
power  whatever  to  enforce  their  aide  of  a  compromise,  if  one  were 

made  with  them A  compromise,  to  oe  effective,  must  he 

made  either  with  those  who  control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the 
people,  first  liberated  from  the  domination  of  that  army  by  the 
success  of  our  own  army.  Now,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  no 
word  or  intimation  from  that  rebel  army,  or  irom  any  of  the  men 
controlling  it  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise,  has  ever  come 
to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  AU  charges  and  insinuations  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless ;  and  I  promise  you  that  if 
any  such  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected 

and  kept  a  secret  from  you But  to  be  plain.     Tou  are 

dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro.  Quite  likely  thero  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon  that  subject.  I 
certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  while  yon,  I  suppose,  do 
not.  Yet,  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  an;  measure  which 
is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  you  are  for 
the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancipation,  to  which  you 
replied  you  wished  not  to  he  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  bad  not 
asked  you  to  he  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save 
you  from  greater  taxation,  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other 
means.  You  dislike  the  Emancipation  proclamation,  and  perhaps 
would  have  it  retracted.     You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.     1  think 

differently The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters 

again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.  Tlianks  to  the  great  North- West 
for  it.     Nor  yet  wholly  to  them.     Three  hundred  miles  up  they 
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met  Ifev  Eogland,  Emjpire,  Eeystone,  and  Jersey,  lieving  their 
way  right  and  left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more  colours  than 
one,  also  lent  a  helping  band.  On  the  spot  their  part  of  the  history 
was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national 
one,  and  let  none  he  slighted  who  bore  an  honourable  part  in  it. 
And  while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be 
proad,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing  has 
been  more  bravely  andwell  done  than  at  An  tietam,Hurfreeeborough, 
GettTsburjf,  and  on  many  fields  of  less  note.  Nor  must  Uncle 
Sam  s  web-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  margins  they  have 
been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the 
rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the 
ground  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks. 

"  Thanks  to  all  for  the  Qreat  Republic,  for  the  principle  by 
which  it  lives  and  keeps  alive  for  man's  vast  future.  Tlianka 
toaU. 

"  Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did " 

On  the  15th  of  September,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  pro- 
clamation suspending  the  writ  of  HtAeas  Corpus.  This  he  was 
authorized  to  do  by  an  Act  which  passed  through  Congress,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned.  The  suspension  was  to  be  in  force 
"  throughout  the  United  States  in  cases  where,  by  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their 
command,  or  in  their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or 
aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  officers,  or  soldiers,  or  seamen 
enrolled,  draughted,  or  mustered  or  enlisted  in  or  belonging  to 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  deserters 
therefrom." 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  Mr.  Mason,  the  Confederate  Gom- 
misaioner,  who  was  one  of  the  persons  seized  on  board  the  "Trent" 
inNovember,  1861,  and  who  had  since  his  restoration  by  the  Federal 
Government  resided  in  this  country,  and  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  although  in  no  way  recognized  in  that  capacity 
by  our  own,  was  recalled  by  President  Davis.  The  reasons  which 
induced  the  President  to  take  this  step  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Mason  to  Earl  Itussell,  on  the  2l8t 
of  September : — 

"  My  Lord, — In  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  dated  4th  day  of  August  last,  and 
now  just  received,  I  am  instructed  to  consider  the  commission 
which  brought  me  to  England  as  at  an  end,  and  I  am  directed  to 
withdraw  at  once  from  this  country. 

"  The  reasons  for  terminating  this  mission  are  set  forth  in  an 
extract  from  the  despatch,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  communicate 
herewith. 

"The  President  believes  that  'the  Government  of  Her  Majesty 
has  determined  to  decline  the  overtures  made  through  you  for 
establishing,  by  treaty,  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Gxivem- 
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ments,  and  aiteiioms  no  intention  of  receiving  70Q  as  the  accredited 
Minister  of  this  OoTemmeot  near  the  British  Court. 

" '  Under  these  circumBtances,  yonr  continaed  residence  in  Lon- 
don is  neither  conducive  to  the  interests  nor  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  this  Government ;  and  the  PreBtdent  therefore  requests 
that  you  consider  your  mission  at  an  end,  and  that  you  withdraw 
with  your  Secretan^  from  London.' 

"  Having  made  known  to  your  Lordship  on  my  arrival  here  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  mission  entruBt«d  to  me  by  my 
Government,  I  have  deemed  it  due  to  courtesy  thus  to  make  Imown 
to  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  its  termination,  and  that  I 
shall,  as  directed,  at  once  withdraw  from  England." 

The  key  to  the  entrance  into  East  Tennessee  was  the  pass  of 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  here  the  Confederate  commander  seems  to 
have  been  either  faithless  or  unequal  to  his  post.  He  surrendered 
to  General  Bumside,  and  his  whole  force  were  taken  prisoners  of 
war,  thus  leaving  the  road  into  Tennessee  open  to  the  Federals. 
But  an  important  victory  was  gained  by  the  Confederates  at 
Cbickamauga  in  Tennessee  in  September.  General  Bragg  com- 
manded the  Confederates,  and  General  Bosencrans  the  Federals. 
The  Confederates  were  reinforced  by  General  Longstreet,  who 
was  detached  by  General  Lee  from  the  army  of  "V^ginia,  and 
came  up  with  his  division  by  forced  marches  so  as  to  join  Bragg 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September.  He  was  immediately  put 
in  command  of  the  left  wing.  General  Bumside  was  on  his  way 
to  reinforce  Koeencrans,  who  had  occupied  Chattanooga  after  the 
Confederates  had  abandoned  it,  and  whom  Bragg  determined  to 
attack  before  the  junction  with  Bumside  could  take  place. 
Eosencrans  concentrated  his  troops  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
slope  of  a  chain  of  hills  at  Cbickamauga  Creek,  about  seventeen 
miles  south-east  of  Chattanooga.  The  battle  began  at  noon  on 
the  19th,  and  lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  first  the  Federals  were 
driven  back  by  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Confederates,  and  were 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  stubborn  resistance  offered  to 
the  enemy  by  General  Thomas  at  the  head  of  his  division.  Next 
day  the  success  of  the  Confederates  was  cbiefiy  due  to  General 
Longstreet,  whose  men  swept  every  thing  before  them.  The 
Federals  broke  and  fied  through  the  village  of  Eossville  in  the 
direction  of  Chattanooga,  nor  did  they  stop  until  they  reached 
that  place  in  their  disorderly  retreat.  In  describing  this  victoiy 
General  Bragg  said : — 

"  The  enemy  retreated  on  Chattanooga  last  night,  leaving  his 
dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  His  loss  is  very  large  in  men, 
artillery,  email  arms,  and  colours.  Ours  is  heavy,  but  not  yet 
ascertained.  The  victorv  is  complete,  and  our  cavalry  is  pursuing. 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  our  troops  have  accomplished  great 
results  against  greatly  superior  numbers." 

In  this  great  battle  the  Federals  are  supposed  to  have  lost 
10,000,  and  the  Confederates  5000  men. 
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The  poation  of  the  Federals  in  Toutessee  was  now  perilous  in 
the    extreme.      Boeencrans,   at   Chattanooga,   and  Bumside,   at 
Knoxrille,  were  divided  in  the  midst  of  a  population  bitterly 
hostile,  with  the  victorioos  forces  of  the  Confederates  in  front 
of  them,  threatening  to  attack  either  army,  and  crush  it  in 
detaiL 

President  Davis,  who  visited  the  Confederate  lines  in  person, 
addressed  a  letter  of  thanks,  on  the  14th  of  October,  to  the  army 
of  Tennessee  for  their  important  success,  saying : — 

"  Soldiers, — ^A  grateful  country  recognizes  your  arduous  services, 
and  rejoices  over  your  glorious  victory  on  the  field  of  Chicka- 
manga.     When   your  countrymen  shall  more    fully  learn    the 
adverse    circomatances    under  which  you  attacked  the   enemy, 
though   they  cannot  be  more  thankful,  they  may  admire  more 
the  gallantnr  and  patriotic  devotion  which  secured  your  success. 
SepreeentativeB  of  every  State  of  the  Confederacy,  your  steps 
have  been  followed  up  with  a&ctionate  solicitude  by  friends  in 
every   portion   of  the  country.     Defenders  of  the  heart  of  our 
territory,  your  movements  have  been  an  object  of  interest,  anxiety, 
and  hope.  ..... 

"I  fervently  hope  that  this  ferocious  war,  so  unjustly  waged 
against  our  country,  may  soon  end,  and  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
peace,  you  may  be  restored  to  your  homes  and  useful  pursuits; 
and  I  pray  our  Heavenly  Father  may  cover  you  with  the  shield 
of  His  protection  in  your  battle  and  endow  you  with  the  virtues 
which  will  close  your  trials  in  victory  complete." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Confederate  army  in  Northern  Virginia, 
under  General  Lee,  crossed  the  Hapidan  to  the  north,  on  the  9th 
of  October,  with  the  view  of  bringing  on  an  engagement  with  the 
Federal  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Meade,  which  was 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Culpepper  Court  House.  The  advance 
^uard  of  the  enemy  was  attacked  next  day  near  James'  city  and 
driven  back ;  and  afterwards  his  cavalry,  which  had  crossed  the 
Rapidan,  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  crossed  the  Rappahannock. 
The  whole  line  of  the  Federals  now  fell  back,  and  was  pursued  by 
the  Confederates,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  skirmish  between 
General  Ewell's  and  General  Hill's  advance  and  the  rear-guard 
of  the  Federals,  no  engagement  took  place,  as  the  Confederates 
were  unable  to  come  up  with  the  retreating  foe.  The  Federal 
army  retired  beyond  Bull's  Eun,  and  then  began  to  fortify  its 
position.    General  Lee  says : — 

"  The  vicinity  of  the  intrenchments  around  Washington  and 
Alexandria  rendered  it  useless  to  turn  his  new  position,  as  it  was 
apparent  that  he  could  readily  retire  to  them,  and  would  decline 
an  engagement  unless  attacked  in  his  fortifications.  A  further 
advance  was,  therefore,  deemed  unnecessary,  and  after  destroying 
the  railroad  iram  Cub  Kiin  southwardly  to  the  Rappahannock  the 
army  returned  on  the  ISth  to  the  line  of  that  nrer,  leaving  the 
carury  in  the  enemy's  front."  ,-.  . 
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On  the  ISth  the  Confederate  General  Imboden  marched  upon 
Charleston  (not  the  Charleston  in  North  Carolina),  and  sacceeded 
by  a  well-concerted  plan  in  surrounding  the  place  and  capturing 
nearly  the  whole  force  stationed  there,  with  all  their  etoree  and  Deans 
of  transport ;  only  a  few  escaping  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  enemy 
adTanced  from  that  place  in  superior  numbers  to  attack  General 
Imboden,  who  retired,  bringing  off  his  prisoners  and  captured  pro- 
perty, his  command  suffering  very  little  loss,  and  inflicting  some 
damage  upon  the  pursuing  column.  In  the  course  of  the  operations, 
2436  prisoners  were  captured,  including  forty-one  commissioned 
officers.  General  Lee  now  detached  as  many  troops  aa  he  could 
venture  to  spare  from  his  own  force,  and  sent  them  to  operate  against 
Generals  Grant  and  Burnside  in  Tennessee.  He  himself  retired 
southwards,  destroying  the  railroad  on  his  route,  and  for  some  time 
the  Federals  remained  totally  inactive,  apparently  not  aware  that 
the  enemy  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  regiments  which 
had  marched  into  Tennessee.  On  the  7th  of  November,  however. 
General  Meade  suddenly  left  his  encampment,  and  moved  south- 
wards with  his  army.  But  they  found  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  a  Confederate  force  of  about  3000  men  occupying 
the  earthworks  which  they  themselvea  had  constructed  daring 
their  previous  occupation  of  the  same  spot.  An  engagement  took 
place,  and  the  Confederates,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were 
compelled  to  retire  across  the  river  with  considerable  loss.  Next 
day  the  Federals  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  oontinned  their 
march  to  Culpepper,  where  their  advance  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
The  Confederates  then  fell  back,  skirmishing  as  they  retired,  untO 
they  reached  their  old  fortified  position  south  of  the  Rapidan. 
Here  they  halted,  and  both  armies  confronted  each  other  on  their 
former  ground,  nor  did  any  material  change  of  position  or 
engagement  between  them  take  place  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  distance  from  General  Lee's  head-quarters  to  Chattanooga 
in  Tennessee  by  the  roads  which  the  reinforcement  he  had  sent 
must  march,  was  about  six  hundred  miles.  General  Burnside  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  off,  being  hard  pressed  by 
superior  numbers.  Indeed,  two  of  his  advanced  positions  were 
attacked  and  captured.  The  great  object  of  General  Grant,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Federal  commanders,  waa  either  to  join  him 
or  effect  a  diversion  in  his  favour;  and  this  at  last,  by  a  well- 
executed  movement  and  considerable  strategic  skill,  he  was  enabled 
to  do.  His  forces,  and  those  of  the  Con^erates  under  General 
Bragg,  confronted  each  other  on  the  23rd  of  November  at  Uis- 
sionary  Ridge  and  Look-out  Mountain,  both  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Confederates.  Missionary  Ridge  is  not  far  from 
Chattanooga,  and  here  an  obstinate  battle  commenced,  which 
lasted  with  varying  success  for  the  usual  period  of  two  days. 

The  Confederate  position  extended  from  Look-out  Point  four 
miles  up  the  western  slopes  of  the  valley.     Doubling  back  from 
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the  point  for  four  miles  more  to  MissioDary  Kidge,  it  took  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y.  The  apex  of  that  part  of  the  lines  vas 
presented  to  the  enemy.  From  the  junction  vith  Missionary 
Ridge  the  Confederate  position  extended  in  a  straight  line  on  its 
summit;  and,  strong  thongh  it  was  for  the  whole  extent  of  ito 
steep  face,  its  weak  point  lay  between  the  Ridge  and  the  mountain 
at  the  opening  of  the  valley  that  spread  out  into  a  wide  flat  witbin 
the  Ridge. 

General  Grant  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Sherman,  which  brought  up  the 
Federal  force  to  about  80,000  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  November  the  slopes  of  Mifisionary  Ridge  were  covered 
with  fog,  and  the  Federals  formed  line  for  the  attack  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Confederates  in  the  valley  below.  They 
secured  an  intermediate  height,  known  as  Orchard  Ridge,  which 
they  strengthened  by  field-works.  Next  day  they  were  seen 
moving  across  Look-out  Valley  in  large  masses,  envefoped  in  mist, 
and  they  ascended  with  determined  gallantry  the  steep  slope  of  the 
mountain   against  a  murderous   fire,  until  the   thickening  mist 

Eut  a  stop  to  the  conflict.  But  next  night  General  Bragg  ordered 
ia  men  to  evacuate  Look-out  Mountain,  and  they  concentrated 
themselves  on  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge,  the  left  being  held 
by  General  Breckenridge,  and  the  right  by  General  Hardee.  We 
borrow  an  account  of  what  followed  &om  a  description  of  the 
battle  written  by  an  eye-witness : — 

"  White  fog  enveloped  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  of  November 
the  low  countiy  that  spreads  out  to  the  Tennessee  from  the  foot  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  This  having  cleared  off  as  the  day  advanced, 
the  Confederates  beheld,  as  in  a  panorama,  dark  lines  of  the 
enemy  approaching  their  extreme  nght.  In  vain  their  artillery 
mowed  down  the  threatening  masses.  On  they  came,  sweeping 
the  opposing  pickets  before  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Pressing  towards  the  base  of  the  ridge  the  cannonade  abates,  but 
the  suraidence  of  ite  thunders  brings  out  the  sharp  roll  of  the 
deadly  musketry.  Sherman's  men  press  on  in  immense  force,  and, 
while  their  comrades  roll  down  the  steep  slope  of  the  ascent  ia 
agonized  life  or  in  mutilated  death  before  the  rifles  that  ring  from 
the  breastworks  in  their  front,  they  still  struggle  upward  and 
onward.  After  an  hour  of  this  mortel  struggle  the  survivors 
quail,  retire,  and  finally  rush  to  the  rear  for  another  respite  of 
troubled  life.  Hardee  has  hurled  back  a  most  determined  attack 
vitb  terrible  slaughter. 

"  Grant's  plan  of  battle  contemplated  the  destruction  of  Bragg's 
army  by  overwhelming  his  right.  Undaunted  by  one  bloody 
repiuse,  he  ordered  Sherman  to  renew  the  attack.  Again  the 
deep  ranks  and  the  solid  reserves  of  the  assailants  come  within 
range  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  hold  the  extreme  right  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  the  division  of  that  cool  soldier  General  Cleburne. 
The  artillery  having  done  Its  work  upon  the  living  masses  that 
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move  towards  the  base  of  the  ridge,  the  mTiaketTy  of  Clebome's 
squirrel- shooters  spirits  hundreds  of  unerring  bullets  to  thetr 
'billets'  in  Federal  hearts.  Upward  and  onward  come  the  assail- 
ants, even  though  the  ascent  has  by  this  time  become  at  some 
places  slippery  with  their  oomradee'  blood.  Panting  for  breath, 
they  charge  at  some  points  to  the  crest,  to  drop  down  dead  or 
dying  Tinder  Cleburne's  rest-shooting  rifle  practice.  Having 
reached  the  top  at  one  place,  they  rushed  at  Sweet's  battery  on 
the  extreme  neht,  but  the  5th  Regiment  of  Arkansas  sprang 
forward  with  a  shout  of  fury  to  the  support  of  the  3nd  Regiment 
of  Tennessee,  and  with  a  terrible  voUey  at  short  range  struck 
down  the  assailing  ranks  as  though  they  had  been  blasted  by 
lightning,  Cleburne's  and  Cheatain's  divisions  were  again 
triumphant,  and  again,  therefore,  did  Hardee  save  the  army  by 
hurling  back  so  terribly  the  immense  masses  by  which  Orant  had 
sought  to  onish  its  right. 

"After  Sherman's  bloody  repulse  upon  the  right  the  Federal- 
ists were  massed  for  a  general  movement  upon  the  left  centre. 
In  deep  line  they  advanced  with  a  front  of  two  miles  in  length. 
A  strong  body  of  skirmishers  swept  on  before  them,  and  driving 
the  Confederate  pickets  into  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge, 
swarmed  over  toe  pits  followed  closely  by  the  main  attack. 
Artillery  tore  gaps  through  them,  and  musketry  ran  cuts  through 
their  serried  ranks,  bat  still  they  struggle  forward  under  over- 
whelming  supports,  until,  at  last,  they  made  an  impression  at  a 
weak  point  on  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  position. 
Reynolds's  brigade  of  Hindman's  division,  commanded  by  General 
Fatten  Anderson,  overborne  by  numbers  at  the  time,  gave  way 
and  admitted  the  masses  in  its  front  to  pass  through  it  like  a 
torrent.  Fressing  that  advantage  vigorously,  the  Federalists 
rushed  into  the  trenches  and  doubled  back  the  broken  Lines  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left." 

General  Hardee  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Federals  on  his 
position,  and  dming  the  night  General  Bragg  ordered  the  Con- 
federate army  to  retreat,  and  they  fell  back  on  Ringold,  which 
they  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  The  enemy  attempted 
to  pursue,  but  were  so  roughly  handled  that  they  were  compelled 
to  retire  with  severe  loss,  and  the  Confederates  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dalton  without  further  disturbance,  while  tbe  Federals 
fell  back  on  Chattanooga. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in  the  South  at  this  unfortonate 
issue  of  a  campaign  which  had  opened  so  saccessfuUy ;  and 
as  General  Bragg  was  personally  unpopular  with  the  army  he 
was  superseded  by  General  Hardee. 

The  Federal  army,  under  General  Bumside,  was  forced  to 
retreat  into  its  intrendiments  at  Knoxville,  where  it  was  for  some 
weeks  confronted  and  threatened  by  the  forces  under  General 
Longstreet,  who,  however,  afterwards  withdrew,  and  no  further 
engagement  took  place  this  year.  .-<  ■ 
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On  tlie  9th  of  December,  Presideiit  liincoln  sent  his  anniial 
Meosaee  to  Congreee.  It  was  a  very  long  documont,  but  we  need 
only  give  the  foUowing  extracts  :— 

"  Fellow-citizenB  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, — 
Another  year  of  health  and  of  sufficiently  abundant  harvests  has 
passed.  For  these,  and  especially  for  the  improved  condition  of 
oar  national  affidrs,  our  renewed  and  profoundest  gratitude  is  due. 
Ve  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  powers.  The 
effiirta  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  mvolve  us  in 
foreign  wars  to  aid  an  inexcusable  insurrection  have  been  unavail- 
ing. Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  as  was  justly  expected, 
have  exercised  their  authority  to  prevent  the  departure  of  new 
hostile  expeditions  from  British  ports.  The  Emperor  of  France 
has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated  the  neutrality  which 
he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  Questions  of  great 
intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the  blockade  and  other 
helligerent  operations  between  the  Government  and  several  of  the 
maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  discussed,  and  as  far  as  waa 
possible  accommodated,  in  e  spirit  of  frankness,  justice,  and  natural 
good  will. 

"  It  is  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize-courts,  by  the  impar- 
tiality of  their  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  maritime  Powers. 

"  The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  suppresBtOD  of  the  African  slave  trade,  made  on  the 
17th  day  of  February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  carried  into 
execution.  It  is  b^eved  that,  so  far  as  American  porta  and 
American  citizens  are  concerned,  that  inhuman  and'  odious  traffic 
has  been  brought  to  an  end 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war 
the  nation  is  beginning  a  new  life.  This  noble  effort  demands 
the  aid  and  ought  to  reeeive  the  attention  and  support  of  the 
Government.  Injuries  unforeseen  by  the  Government  and  unin- 
tended may  in  some  cases  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  foreign  countries,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  As  this  Government  expects 
redress  from  other  Powers  when  similar  injuries  are  inflicted  by 
persons  in  their  Bervice  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the  existing  judi- 
cial tribunal  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  special  court  may 
be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of  the 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  nnder  treaties  and  the 
public  law.  Conventions  for  adjusting  the  claims  by  joint  com- 
mission have  been  proposed  to  some  Governments,  but  no  definite 
answer  to  the  proposition  has  yet  been  received  from  any 

"The  receipto  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  including 
loans  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  comraencement,  were 
$901,126,674  86,  and  the  aggregate  disbursements  $895,796,630  65, 
leaving  a  balance  on  the  let  July,  1863,  of  $5,329,04i  2L      r  . 
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"Of  the  receipts,  there  were  received  trom  ctistoin8$69,059,642  40; 
from  internal  revenue,  $^''',640,787  95;  from  direct  tax. 
$1,485,103  61;  from  Unda,  $167,617  17;  from  miscellaneoua 
Bonrcea,  $3,046,615  35 ;  and  from  loans,  $776,682,361  57,  making 
the  aggregate  $901,125,674  86.  Of  the  disburaemeats,  there 
were  ftr  the  civil  service,  $23,253,922  08 ;  for  pensions  and  In- 
diana, $4,216,526  59  ;  for  intereston  public  debt,  $24,729,846  51; 
for  the  War  Department,  $599,298,600  83 ;  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment,  $63,211,105  27;  for  payment  of  funded  and  temporary 
debt,  $181,086,635  07;  making  the  aggregate  $895,796,630  65, 
and  leaving  the  balance  of  $5,329,044  21. 

"But  the  paymentfl  of  the  funded  and  temporary  debt,  having 
been  made  from  monies  borrowed  during  the  year,  most  be  re- 
garded as  merely  Domiaal  payments,  and  the  monies  borrowed  to 
make  them  as  merely  nominal  receipts ;  and  their  amount, 
$181,086,635  07,  shoidd  therefore  be  deducted  both  from  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements. 

"Thisbeingdone,theraremainB  as  actual  receipts $720,039,039  79, 
and  actual  diebureements  $714,709,995  58,  leaving  the  balance  as 
already  stated. 

"  The  naval  force  of  the  Unitod  States  consists  at  this  time  of 
688  vessels,  completed  and  in  course  of  completion,  and  of  theee 
75  are  iron-clad,  or  armoured  steamers.  The  events  of  the  war 
give  an  increased  interest  and  importance  to  the  navy,  which  will 
probably  extend  beyond  the  war  itself.  The  armoured  vessels 
in  our  navy  completed  and  in  service,  or  which  are  under  contract 
and  approaching  completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number 
those  of  any  ouier Power;  but  while  these  maybe  relied  upon 
for  harbour  defence  and  coast  service,  others  of  greater  strength 
and  capacity  will  be  necessary  for  cruising  purposes  and  to  main- 
tain our  rightful  position  on  the  ocean.  The  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  naval  warfare  since  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war  demands 
either  a  corresponding  change  in  some  of  our  existing  navy- 
yards,  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones  for  the  construction  and 
necessary  repair  of  modem  naval  vessels.  JSTo  inconsiderable 
embarrassment,  delay,  and  public  injury  have  been  experienced 
from  the  want  of  such  Governmental  establishments 

"The  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  iasaed  in  Sep- 
tember, was  running  its  assigned  period  to  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  A  month  later  the  final  proclamation  came,  including 
the  aDuouncement  that  coloured  men  of  suitable  condition  would 
be  received  in  the  war  service.  The  policy  of  emancipation  and 
of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the  future  a  new  aspect,  about 
which  hope,  and  fear,  and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict. 
According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil  administra- 
tion, the  Government  had  no  lawful  power  to  effect  emancipation 
in  any  Stat«,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
rebeUion  could  be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military 
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measure.  .  It  was  all  the  while  deemed  poasible  that  the  necessity 
for  it  might  come,  and  that  if  it  should,  the  criaie  of  the  contest 
would  then  be  presented.  It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  was 
followed  by  dark  and  doubtful  days. 

"  Eleven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take 
another  review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further  back, 
and  by  the  complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi  the  country 
dominated  by  the  rebellion  is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no 

Eractical  communication  between  tbem.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
ave  been  substantially  cleared  of  insurgent  control,  and  influential 
citizens  in  each,  owners  of  slaves,  and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion,  now  declare  openly  for  emancipation 
in  their  respective  States.  Of  those  States  not  included  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  neither  of 
which,  three  years  ago,  would  tolerate  any  restraint  upon  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

"  Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
iull  100,000  are  now  in  the  United  States'  military  service,  about 
one-half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks,  thus 
giving  the  double  advantage  of  taking  so  mach  labour  from  the 
insurgent  cause,  and  supplying  the  places  which  otherwise  must 
be  filled  with  so  many  white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  they  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  N^o  servile  in- 
surrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty  has  marked  the 
measures  of  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks.  These  measures 
have  been  much  discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and,  contemporaty 
with  such  discussion,  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is  much 
unproved.  At  home  the  same  measures  have  been  fiJly  dis- 
cussed, supported,  criticized,  and  denounced;  and  the  annual 
elections  following  are  highly  encouraging  to  those  whose  official 
duty  it  is  to  bear  the  coun^  through  this  great  trial.  Thus  we 
have  the  new  reckoning.  The  crisis  which  threatened  to  divide 
the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past.  Looking  now  to  the  present 
and  future,  and  with  a  reference  to  a  resumption  of  the  national 
authority  in  the  States  wherein  that  authority  has  been  suspended, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  transmitted.  On  examination  of  this  proclamation  it 
will  appear  (as  is  believed)  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what 
is  amply  justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an 
oath  is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is  only 
promisra  a  pardon  in  case  he  voluntarily  takes  the  oath.  The 
Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  to  grant  or  withhold  the 
pardon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion,  and  this  includes  the  power 
to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  by  judicial  and  other 
authorities.  It  is  also  proffered  that  tf  in  any  of  the  States  named 
tt  State  Government  shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  and  if  nnder  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional 
conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 
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the  conatitational  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  goarantee  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  goTemmeDt,  and 
to  protect  the  State  in  the  uaseB  stated,  is  explicit  and  fill].  But 
why  tender  the  benefits  of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  Govern- 
ment set  up  in  this  particular  way?  Thia  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element  within  a  State 
bvourable  to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  be  too 
feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element,  external  or  even  within 
the  State,  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing. 

"  An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  Govern- 
ment, constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  irom  the 
very  element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  he 
protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  he  a  test  by  which 
to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to  build  only  irom  the 
sound ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  which  accepts 
as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
movemente. 

"  But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the 
political  body,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Union  under  it,  why  not  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamationa  in 
regard  to  slavery  P 

"  Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To 
give  them  their  fullest  effect,  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  th^eir 
maintenance.  In  my  judgment  they  have  aided,  and  will  further 
aid,  the  cause  for  which  they  were  intended. 

"  To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever 
of  power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  astounding  breach  of 
faith. 

"  I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  preeent 
position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to  etavery  any  person  who  is 
free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  &e  Acts  of 
Congress. 

"  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  thought  beet  that  support 
of  these  measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Executive  may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for 
pardon  and  restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  has  a  clear 
constitutional  power  to  withhold  altogether,  or  grant  upon  the 
terms  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the  public  interest.  It  should  be 
observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  subject  to  the  modify- 
ing and  abrogating  power  of  legislation  and  supreme  judicial 
decision 

"  In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main  reliance. 
To  that  power  alone  can  we  look  for  a  time  to  give  oonfidMice 
to  the  people  in  the  contested  renons  that  the  insurg^it  power 
will  not  again  ovemm  them.      Until  that  confidence  shall  be 
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eetablishei],  little  can  be  done  any  where  for  what  is  called 
reconstmction. 

"  Hence  oar  cliiefeet  care  must  still  be  directed  to  the  army  and 
navy,  which  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder  part  bo  nobly  and 
well;  and  it  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  in  giving  the  greatest 
efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms  we  do  honourably  recocnize 
the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose  them, 
and  to  whom  more  than  to  others  the  world  must  stand  indebted 
for  the  home  of  freedom  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and 
perpetuated." 

To  the  Hesaage  was  appended  the  proclamation  therein  referred 
to,  which  provi&d  as  follows : — 

"I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  pro- 
claim, declare,  and  make  known  to  all  persona  who  have,  directly 
or  by  implication,  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except 
as  hereinafter  excepted,  that  a  full  pardon  is  nereby  granted  to 
them,  and  each  of  them,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property, 
except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases  where  the  rights  of  third 
parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the  condition  that  every 
BDch  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  and  thenceforward 
Veep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  and  which  oath  shall  be 
registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor 
and  effect  following,  to  wit : — 

" '  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the 
ConBtitntioD  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
thereunder,  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully 
Bopport  all  Acts  of  Congress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion 
with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modi- 
fied,  or  held  void  by  Congress,  or  by  decision  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully 
support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made  dariog  the 
exirting  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far 
as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
So  help  me  Qod.' 

"  The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions are  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic 
officers  or  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government;  all 
who  have  lett  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
rebellion ;  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  ofBcera 
of  the  said  so-called  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  army,  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  all  who  left  seats 
in  the  United  States'  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who 
resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States 
and  afterwards  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in 
any  way  in  treating  coloured  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge 
of  such,  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which 
persons  may  have  been  found  in  the  United  States'  service  as 
Mddien,  seamen,  or  in  any  other  capacity;  and  I  do  further 
7.  2  .-.OO^^IC 
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proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that  vheneTer  in  any  of 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina, 
a  number  of  persons,  not  lesa  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the 
votes  cast  in  such  States  at  the  Presidential  Election  of  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1860,  each  having  taken  the  Oath  aforesaid,  and  not 
having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  according  to 
the  election  law  of  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the 
so-called  act  of  secession,  and  exclading  all  others,  shall  re-establish 
a  State  Government  which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise 
contravening  such  oath,  such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true 
Government  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall  receive  thereund^ 
the  beaeBt  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  declares  that : — 

" '  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of 
the  Executive,  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against 
domestic  violence.' 

"And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that 
any  provision  which  may  he  adopted  by  such  State  Government 
in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  such  State  which  shall  recognize 
and  declare  their  permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education, 
and  which  yet  may  be  consistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
with  their  present  condition  as  a  labouring,  landless,  and  houseless 
class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  national  Executive." 

In  his  Report  of  the  War  Department  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that 
the  conscription  enforced  in  twelve  Stetee  had  yielded  50,000 
soldiers,  and  $10,000,000  as  the  amount  paid  for  subetituUs. 
And  in  the  Report  of  the  Navy  Department  Mr.  Welles  said 
that  the  blockade  had  been  kept  up  on  a  sea-board  3549  miles  i]^ 
length,  and  that  1049  vessels  had  heen  captured, in  attempting  to 
run  the  blockade. 

About  the  same  time  President  Davis  sent  his  Annual  Message 
to  the  Confederate  Congress.  After  alluding  in  a  man^  tone  to 
the  reverses  sustained  by  their  arms,  by  the  losses  of  vicksbur^ 
and  Port  Hudson,  he  said : — 

"  The  determined  and  successful  defence  of  Charleston  against 
the  joint  land  and  naval  operations  of  the  enemy  afforded  an 
inspiring  example  of  our  ability  te  repel  the  attacks  even  of  ths 
iron-clad  fleet,  on  which  they  chiefly  rely,  while  on  the  Northern 
frontier  our  success  was  still  more  marked. 

"  The  able  commander  who  conducted  the  campaign  in  Virginia 
determined  to  meet  the  threatened  advance  on  Richmond— for 
which  the  enemy  had  made  long  and  costly  preparations— by 
forcing  their  armies  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  fight  in  defence  in 
their  own  capital  and  homes.  Transferring  the  battle-field  to  their 
own  soil,  he  succeeded  in  compelling  their  ra{Hd  retreat  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  bard-fought  battle  of  Gettysburg  inflicted  sucli 
severity  of  punishment  as  diBabled  them  from  early  renewal  of  the 
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campaign,  as  originally  projected.  Unfortunately,  the  commimi- 
cations  on  which  our  General  relied  for  receiving  hia  supplies  of 
munitions  were  interrupted  by  extraordinary  floods,  which  so 
swelled  the  Potomac  as  to  render  impassable  the  fords  by  which 
bis  advance  had  been  made,  and  he  was  thus  forced  to  a  withdrawal, 
which  was  conducted  with  deliberation,  after  securing  large  trains 
of  captured  supplies,  and  with  a  constant  but  unaccepted  tender  of 
battle.  Oq  more  than  one  occasion  the  enemy  has  since  made 
demonstrations  of  a  purpose  to  advance,  invariably  followed  by  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  intrenched  Lines  on  the  approach  of  our 
forces. 

"  The  effective  check  thns  opposed  to  the  advance  of  invaders  at 
all  points  was  such  as  to  afford  hope  of  their  early  expulsion  from 
portions  of  the  territory  previously  occupied  by  them,  when  the 
country  was  painfully  surprised  by  the  intelligence  that  the  officer 
in  command  of  Cumberland  Gap  had  surrendered  that  important 
and  easily  defensible  pass  without  firing  a  shot,  upon  the  summons 
of  a  force  still  believed  to  have  been  inadequate  to  its  reduction, 
and  when  reinforcements  were  within  supporting  distance  and  had 
been  ordered  to  his  aid.  The  entire  garrison,  inclading  the  com- 
mander, being  still  held  as  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  I  am  unable  to 
suggest  any  explanation  of  this  disaster,  which  laid  open  Eastern 
Tennessee  and  South-western  Virginia  to  hostile  operations,  and 
broke  the  line  of  communication  between  the  seat  of  government 
and  Middle  Tennessee.  This  easy  success  of  the  enemy  was  followed 
bj  sn  advance  of  General  Bosencrana  into  Georgia,  and  our  army 
evacuated  Chattanooga  and  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  winning  on  the  field  of  Chickamanga  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  decisive  victories  of  the  war.  The  signal  defeat  of 
General  Bosencrans  was  followed  by  his  retreat  into  Chattanooga, 
where  his  imperilled  position  had  the  immediate  effect  of  relieving 
the  pressure  of  the  invasion  at  other  points,  forcing  the  concen- 
tration, for  hia  relief,  of  lajge  bodies  of  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
armies  in  the  Mississippi  ^lley  and  in  Northern  Virginia,  The 
combined  forces  thus  accumulated  against  us  in  Tennessee  bo 
greatly  outnumbered  our  army  as  to  encourage  the  enemy  to 
attack.  After  a  long  and  severe  battle,  in  which  great  carnage 
was  inflicted  on  him,  some  of  our  troops  inexplicably  abandoned 
positions  of  great  strength,  and  by  a  disorderly  retreat  compelled 
the  commander  to  withdraw  the  forces  elsewhere  successful,  and 
finally  to  retire  with  his  whole  army  to  a  position  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  to  the  rear." 

The  President  complained  with  some  bitterness  of  what  he 
characterized  as  the  "  unfriendly  "  conduct  of  the  neutral  nations 
of  Europe,  saying : — 

"  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  since  mr  Message 
in  January  last.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  still  greater 
divergence  in  the  conduct  of  European  nations  from  that  practical 
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impartiality  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  neutrality,  and  th»r 
action,  in  some  cases,  has  aaaumed  a  character  positively  nntriendly. 

"  You  have  heretofore  been  informed  that,  by  common  under- 
standing, the  initiative  in  all  action  touching  the  contest  on  this 
continent  had  been  left  by  foreign  powers  to  the  two  great  msritiiDe 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  the  governments  of  these  two 
nations  had  agreed  to  take  no  measures  without  previous  concert. 
The  result  of  these  arrangements  baa  therefore  placed  it  in  the 
power  of  either  France  or  England  to  obstruct  at  pleasure  the 
recognition  to  which  the  Confederacy  is  justly  entitled,  or  even  to 
|irolong  the  continuance  of  hostilities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
if  the  policy  of  either  could  be  promoted  by  the  postponement  of 
peace.  Each,  too,  thus  became  possessed  of  great  influence  in  bo 
shaping  the  general  exercise  of  neutral  rights  iQ-E{irope,  as  to 
render  them  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  aiding  one  pf  the  bel- 
ligerents, to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  I  referred,  at  your  last 
session,  to  some  of  the  leading  points  in  the  course  pursued  by 
professed  neutrals,  which  betrayed  a  partisan  leaning  to  the  ade 
of  our  enemies ;  but  events  have  since  occurred  which  induce  mo 
to  renew  the  subject  in  greater  detail  than  was  then  deemed 
necessa^." 

The  President  then,  at  some  length,  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  with  regard  to  the  blockade,  and  added : — 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  apprise  you  to  what  ext«nt  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  shares  the  views  so  unreservedly  avowed  by  that  of 
Great  Britain,  no  published  correspondence  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  having  been  received.  No  public  protest  nor 
opposition,  however,  has  oeen  made  by  His  Imperial  Majeely 
against  the  prohibition  to  trade  with  us,  imposed  on  French  citizens 
by  the  paper  blockade  of  the  United  States,  although  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  his  P^rt  to 
secure  the  assent  of  the  British  Government  to  a  course  of  action 
more  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  public  law  and  with  the 
demands  of  justice  towards  us." 

He  then  went  on : — 

"  The  partiality  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  favour  of  our 
enemies  has  been  further  evinced  in  the  marked  difference  of  ita 
conduct  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  two 
belligerents.  The  difference  has  been  conspicuous  since  the  very 
commencement  of  the  war.  As  early  as  the  1st  of  May,  1861,  the 
British  Minister  in  Washington  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  that  he  had  sent  agents  to  England,  and 
that  others  would  go  to  France,  to  purchase  arms,  and  this  fact  was 
communicated  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  interposed  no 
objection.  Yet  in  October  of  the  same  year  Earl  Russell  enter- 
tained the  complaint  of  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  that 
the  Confederate  States  were  importing  contraband  of  war  from  the 
island  of  Nassau,  directed  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  obtained  a 
report  from  the  authorities  of  the  island  denying  the  allegations, 
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which  report  was  enclosed  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  received  by  him  as 
satisfactory  eTidenoe  to  dissipate  '  the  suspicioa  natarally  thrown 
upoQ  the  authorities  of  Nassau  by  that  unwarraDtable  act.'  So, 
too,  when  the  Confederate  GoremmeDt  purchased  in  Great  Britain, 
as  a  neutral  country  (and  with  strict  observance  both  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  municipal  law  of  (Treat  Britain),  vessels  which 
were  subeequently  armed  and  commissioned  as  Tessels  of  war,  after 
they  had  been  far  removed  from  English  waters,  the  British 
Govenunent,  in  violation  of  its  owii  laws  and  in  deference  to  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  United  States,  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  seize  one  vessel,  and  did  actually  seize  and  detain 
another  which  touched  at  the  island  of  Nassau,  on  her  way  to 
a  Confederate  port,  and  subjected  her  to  an  unfounded  prosecution 
at  the  very  time  when  cargoes  of  munitions  of  war  were  being 
openly  shipped  from  British  ports  to  New  York  to  be  used  in  war- 
fare aeainst  us.  Even  now  the  public  journals  bring  intelligence 
that  the  British  Government  has  ordered  the  seizure,  in  a  British 
port,  of  two  vessels,  on  the  suspicion  that  they  may  have  been  sold 
to  this  Government,  and  that  th^  may  be  hereafter  armed  and 
equipped  in  our  service,  while  British  subjects  are  engaged  in 
Ireland  by  tens  of  thousands  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  for 
warfare  against  the  Confederacy,  in  defiance  both  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  the  express  terms  of  the  British  statutes,  and  are 
transported  in  British  ships,  without  an  eSbrt  at  concealment,  to 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  there  to  be  armed  with  rifles  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  employed  against  our  people 
in  a  war  for  conquest.  No  Royal  prerogative  is  invoked,  no 
executive  interference  is  interposed  against  this  flagrant  breach  of 
municipal  and  international  law  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  while 
strained  constructions  are  placed  on  existing  statutes,  new  enact- 
ments proposed,  and  questionable  expedients  devised,  for  precluding 
the  possibility  of  purchase  by  this  Government  of  vessels  that  are 
useless  for  beUigerent  purposes,  unless  hereafter  armed  and  equipped 

outside  of  the  neutral  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain 

"  The  events  of  the  last  year  have  produced  important  changes  in 
the  condition  of  our  southern  neighbour.  The  occupation  of  the 
capital  of  Mexico  by  the  French  army,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  government,  followed  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  have  excited  lively  interest.  Although 
preferring  our  own  government  and  institutions  to  those  of  other 
countries,  we  can  have  no  dispositioQ  to  contest  the  exercise  by 
them  of  the  same  right  of  self-government  which  we  assert  for 
ourselves.  If  the  Mexican  people  prefer  a  monarchy  to  a  republic, 
it  is  our  plain  duty  cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision,  and  to 
evince  a  sincere  and  friendly  interest  in  their  prosperity.  If, 
however,  the  Mexicans  prefer  maintaining  their  former  insti- 
tutions, we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  obstacle  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  choice.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  solemnly 
disclaimed  any  purpose  to  impose  on  Mexico  a  form  of  government 
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not  acceptable  to  tbe  nation ;  and  tbe  eminent  personage  to  whom 
the  throne  haa  been  tendered  declines  its  acceptance  unless  the 
offer  be  sanctioned  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  In  either 
event,  therefore,  we  may  confidently  expect  ^e  continuance  of 
those  peaceful  relations  which  have  been  maintained  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  even  a  large  development  of  the  commerce  already 
existing  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  countries 

"The  state  of  the  public  finances  is  such  as  to  demand  yoar 
earliest  and  moat  earnest  attention.  I  need  hardly  say  that  a 
prompt  and  efficacious  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
currency  is  necessary  to  the  Bucceesful  performance  of  the  functions 
of  Government.  Fortunately,  the  resources  of  our  country  are  so 
ample,  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  so  devoted  to  its  cause,  that 
they  are  read^  to  make  any  necessary  contribution.  Relief  is  thus 
entirely  withm  our  reach  if  wo  have  the  wisdom  to  legislate  in 
such  manner  as  to  render  available  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  we  were  far  from  anticipating 
the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  The  most  sagacious  foresight  could  not  have  predicted 
that  the  passions  of  the  rforthem  people  would  lead  them  blindly 
to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  treasure,  and  bberty,  in  bo  vain  a  hope  as 
that  of  subjugating  thirteen  independent  States,  inhabited  by  many 
millions  of  people,  whose  birthright  of  freedom  is  dearer  to  them 
than  life.  A  long  exemption  from  direct  taxation  by  the  general 
Government  had  created  an  aversion  to  its  raising  revenue  by 
any  other  means  than  by  dutiea  on  imports,  and  it  waa  supposed 
that  these  duties  would  be  ample  for  current  peace  expencUtures, 
while  the  means  for  oonduoting  the  war  could  be  raised  almost 
excIusiTely  by  the  use  of  the  public  credit." 

The  Message  then  recapitulated  the  various  neosnres  of 
taxation  that  had  beea  taken  to  raise  the  requisite  revenue,  and 
pointed  out  the  causes  and  manner  of  their  failure.  "  The  issue  of 
treasury  notes  has  been  increased  until  the  currency  in  circulation 
amounta  to  more  than  600  millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  three- 
fold the  amount  required  by  the  business  of  the  country."  The 
Message  proceeded : — 

"  Whenever  it  shall  be  possible  to  execute  onr  duty  in  all  its 
parts,  we  must  do  so  in  exact  compliance  with  the  whole  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Until  that  period  shall  arrive,  we  must 
execute  so  much  of  it  as  our  condition  renders  practicable.  When- 
ever the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  shall  place  it  in  our  power  to 
make  a  census  and  apportionment  of  direct  taxes,  any  other  mode 
of  levying  them  will  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
incompatible  with  our  obligation  to  obey  that  will ;  until  that 
period,  the  alternative  left  is  to  obey  the  paramount  precept,  and 
to  execute  it  according  to  the  only  other  rule  provided,  which  ia 
to  'make  the  tax  uniform  throughout  the  Confederate  Statea.' " 

The  President  concluded  thus : — 

"  The  hope  last  year  entertained  of  an  early  tennination  of  the 
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war  has  not  been  realized.  Could  carnage  have  satisfied  the  appe- 
tite of  our  enemy  for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  or  grief  have 
appeased  their  wanton  desire  to  inflict  human  suflering,  there  has 
been  bloodshed  enough  on  both  sides,  and  two  lands  have  been 
sufficiently  darkened  by  the  weeds  of  mourning  to  induce  a  dis- 
position for  peace. 

"  If  onanimity  in  a  people  could  dispel  delusion,  it  has  been 
displayed  too  unmistakeably  not  to  have  silenced  the  pretence  that 
the  Sonthem  States  were  merely  disturbed  by  a  factious  insurrec- 
tion, and  it  must  long  since  have  been  admitted  that  they  were 
hut  exercising  their  reserved  right  to  modify  their  own  Govern- 
ment in  such  manner  as  would  beet  secure  th^  own  happiness. 
But  these  considerations  have  been  powerless  to  allay  the  unchri»- 
tiaa  hate  of  those  who,  long  accustomed  to  draw  large  profits  from 
a  nnion  with  us,  cannot  control  the  rage  excited  by  the  conviction 
that  they  have,  by  their  own  folly,  destroyed  the  nchest  sources  of 
their  prosperity.  They  refuse  even  to  listen  to  proposals  for  the 
only  peace  possible  between  oe — a  peace  which,  recognizing  the 
impaasable  gulf  which  divides  us,  mav  leave  the  two  peoples  sepa- 
rately to  recover  from  the  injuries  inflicted  on  both  by  the  causeless 
war  now  waged  against  us.  Having  begun  the  war  in  direct 
violation  of  their  constitution,  which  forbade  the  attempt  to  coerce 
a  State,  they  have  been  hardened  by  crime,  until  they  no  longer 
attempt  to  veil  their  purpose  to  destroy  the  institutions  and  sub- 
vert the  sovereignty  and  mdependence  of  these  States.  We  now 
know  that  the  only  reliable  hope  for  peace  is  in  the  vigour  of  our 
leeistance,  as  the  cessation  of  their  hostility  is  only  to  be  expected 
from  the  pressure  of  their  necessities. 

"  The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved  equal  to  every  sacrifice 
demanded  by  their  countty's  need.  We  have  been  united  as  a 
people  never  were  united  under  like  circumstances  before,  God 
has  blessed  us  with  success  disproportionate  to  our  means,  and, 
under  His  divine  favour,  our  labours  must  at  last  be  crowned  with 
the  reward  due  to  men  who  have  given  all  they  possesBed  to  the 
righteous  defence  of  their  inalienable  rights — their  homes  and  their 
altars." 

The  close  of  the  year,  therefore,  found  the  Confederates  as  resolute 
as  ever  to  assert  and  achieve  their  independence.  Their  reverses 
only  nerved  them  to  freeh  exertions,  and  to  a  still  sterner  de- 
termination not  to  vield  in  submission  to  the  North.  But  the 
Korth  appears  to  be  equally  resolved  to  pursue  the  contest  to 
the  bitter  end ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  is  the  object 
at  which  it  perseveringly  and  unflinchingly  aims.  We  bebeve 
that  it  will  be  disappointed,  and  that  the  result  of  the  struggle 
vill  be  the  final  separation  of  the  United  States  into  two  great 
Republics,  and  the  admission  of  the  Confederate  States  into  the 
family  of  nations. 
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RETROSPECT 


LITERATUEE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE,  IN  1863. 


It  h  our  object  to  present  in  the  following  pages  an  abBtract  and  brief  chronidfl 
of  Literature,  Art,  and  Science  dnring  tbe  jear  1B63,  and  our  limit*  bong 
narrow,  ouljr  llie  most  aalieat  objects  can  find  a  place  in  onr  gketch. 
Idterarj  production,  like  moat  other  acbievementa  of  man  in  oar  days,  haa 
aasomed  gigantic  proportiona,  and  the  tribe  of  critica  and  reviewers,  whose 
buainesa  it  is  to  watch  tiie  ever-rolling  torrent  of  booka  iMning  from  the  preaa, 
and  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  what  sort  of  matters  the  great  atream  bringa 
down,  have  enough  to  do  to  fitlfil  their  taak  with  an;  thiDg  like  coropletenesa. 
^e  artiaia  are  not  behind  the  scribes  in  activity  of  production,  and  it  is  a  pnzzle 
to  know  what  becomes  of  the  maas  of  pictures  which  are  yearlj  exhibited.  The 
labours  of  acienoe  too  are  ceaselees,  and  are  perpetnallj'  rewarded  by  the  disoovery 
of  new  wonders.  All  tlieae  things  are  recorded  in  detul  in  tlie  periodical  pat>- 
licfttiuns  of  the  day,  both  those  of  a  miscellaoeoas  chancter  and  those  which  are 
devoted  to  spedal  branches  of  knowledge,  and  these  recorda  are  treasured  up  in 
many  a  libmy  where  they  will  be  aooesaible  to  the  carious  of  futar«  genentiona. 
Onr  business  now  is  but  to  akim  lightly  over  tlte  perfonnancea  of  the  past 
year,  fixing,  if  we  can,  upon  those  points  by  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
lemembered. 

Literature  takes  the  fint  place,  and  we  find  from  the  "  PabUaher'a  Circular  " 
that  the  number  of  new  publications  iaaued  from  t^e  press  dnring  1863  waa 
3878,  tailing  short,  bnt  to  a  trifling  extent  only,  of  the  issue  of  1862,  which 
was  3913.  These  numbers  include  the  most  insignificant  as  well  aa  the  most 
costly  publications,  the  penny  pamphlet  and  the  gorgeonsly  illusbated  work 
whose  price  is  counted  in  guineas.  A  large  portion  of  this  mass  of  printing 
must  necessarily  be  ephemeral,  and  destined  to  be  utterly  fbigotten  and 
mostly  destroyed  when  it  has  answered  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

Works  of  a  sdenljfic  character  may  have  beibre  them  a  career  of  usefulness. 
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longer  or  ahorto',  bnt  even  these  will  have  to  make  way  at  length  fbr  othens 
more-adTUiced.  A  lew  works  of  utittia  conitraction,  hittorical,  Tomsntic,  or 
poetic*),  may  )te  destined  fbr  immortalitj,  or  Mimethbg  approaching  to  it.  Bnt 
as  it  ii  not  our  bueineu  to  prophesy,  hnt  to  record,  we  shall  content  oonelves 
with  endeavonring  to  mark  oat  a  few  which,  from  the  eminence  of  their  writers 
or  the  novelty  of  their  oontents,  have  chiefly  attracted  attention,  and  which  may 
be  coQiidered  as  characterizing  the  year  1863.  We  shall  extract  a  few  paseages 
from  the  criticiims  of  the  day,  rather  for  the  sake  of  recording  the  impression 
podaeed  by  these  works  upon  contemporaries,  than  of  defining  the  valne  which 
the  mature  jadgmeDt  of  poet«rity  may  hereafter  place  npon  them. 

Mr.  Kinglske'a  "  InTasion  of  thp  Crimea "  was  perhaps  the  mott  notable 
book  of  the  year  186A,  baring  rapidly  passed  through  fbnr  editions.  This  work, 
which  was  known  to  be  in  preparation  by  the  anthor  of  "  Eothen,"  bad  long 
been  expected  with  anxiety,  and  it  was  eagerly  read  when  it  appeared.  The 
book  was  soon  the  olgect  of  fierce  attack  from  reviewers.  The  sarcaetia  tone 
which  perrades  it  naturally  roosed  hostility,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  treat- 
ment applied  to  persons  who  were  not  &vourites  of  the  anthor  were  generally 
voted  to  be  in  bad  taste.  The  public  expressed  ita  own  opinion  of  the  work  in 
its  own  way,  namely,  by  diligent  pemsal  and  incessant  demand  for  copies  at 
the  reading  libraries.  The  foorth  edition  contains  no  change  in  the  original 
text,  but  some  notes  are  added  by  way  of  rectification,  the  effect  being  to  show 
how  small  an  amount  of  correction  the  author  baa  considered  necessary,  after 
nnning  the  gauntlet  of  hostile  criticism.  The  materiab  on  which  tfau  work  is 
based  are  summed  np  as  follows  by  a  leTiewer:  "Erer  since  18S6  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  had  in  his  bands  the  whole  mass  of  the  papers  which  Lord  fiaglan  had 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  indading  the  leading  military  reports  of  the 
officen  serving  under  him,  his  official  and  private  correspondence  with  sove- 
leignt,  ambassadors,  ministers,  generals,  admirals,  pablic  functionaries,  wild 
adTentorere,  and  Mthfnl  fiiends.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  derived  from  all 
this  invalnable  store  of  material,  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been  greatly  uded  by  the 
coDversation  and  correspondence  of  English  statesmen,  and  eminent  soldiers  and 
sailors,  on  the  business  of  the  war ;  men  honourably  distinguished  by  that  noble 
freedom  of  speech  which  rests  on  the  assumption  '  that  what  is  best  for  the 
repute  of  England  is  the  truth.'  He  has  further  been  aided  by  information 
obtained  firom  Russian  sources,  information  tending  to  '  uplift:  the  repute  of  the 
ftr-fioned  Russian  infantry ;'  and  if  we  object  that  the  anthoritiea  of  the  French 
war  department  have  not  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Kinglske's  overtures,  we 
moat  not  omit  to  give  the  due  credit  to  every  French  commander  whom  he 
addressed,  fbr  the  courteous,  clear,  and  abundant  answer  accorded  to  every 
inquiry.  Thus  prepared  and  provided,  the  anthor  of  'Eothen'  has,  in  part, 
written  a  '  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,' — a  history  which  is  destined, 
we  think,  to  take  its  place  on  the  book-shelf  ss  a  classical  or  permanent  work, 
prorided  that  the  startling  disclosures  which  it  contains  be  ultimately  accepted 
B«  true,  and  the  interpreting  commentary  which  it  supplies  finally  adjudged  to 
be  philosophically  sound.  Of  the  literary  merit  of  the  book  thero  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions,  though  whether  the  sarcastic  spirit  which  animates  its  pages  is 
the  fitting  spirit  in  which  such  a  book  should  be  written,  will  perhaps  be  a 
qneation  that  a  serious  roind  here  and  thero  will  put  to  itself.  The  style  of 
composition,  if  occasionally  difluse  or  tending  to  monotony,  is  characteristically 
fine ;  the  language  is  lucid  and  pure,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  rather  sculpturesque 
than  picturesque.     There  is  a  sort  of  marble  placidity  in  Ur.  Einglake's  present- 
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menia  of  Uiiiiga  or  penon*  tiiat  shows  an  artiBt-Iike  power  of  ooDceptaon  u  well 
u  workm&nahip.  Sometimee,  aa  ia  the  descriptiou  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
the  multiplicitj-  of  detui,  or  the  change  of  the  point  of  riew  in  the  recital,  nuf 
weaken  the  effect,  or  impur  the  intent;  of  impreBiitn ;  but,  in  genersl,  ibe 
execution  is  that  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  letters." 

Mr.  Einglake's  tinceremonions  troatmeDt  of  the  ^reat  poUtidana  and  actort  of 
the  tJme  baa  lent  to  the  book  an  element  of  sensation  which  operates  stronglj 
for  the  moment.  The  Emperor  of  tl>e  French  is  handled  in  the  severest  man- 
ner, and  with  a  warmth  of  indignation  which  ia  perhaps  no  longer  shared  bj 
the  English  pablic.  Some  of  the  facts  stated  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Britdsb  statesmen  are  bo  startling  that  much  Bceptidsm  has  frerailed  as  to  their 
aecnrac;.  "  DiscosBion  and  Cfuefiil  rigoroos  eiamiualion  mutt  precede  the 
acceptance  of  some  of  his  revelationt,  and  perhaps  manj  of  his  conclusJODS,  for  hit 
'  Histflry '  is  in  great  part  an  iodictment  of  the  ministeis  and  people  of  England, 
aa  well  aa  of  the  legitimate  despot  of  Rassia,  or  the  luurping  tyrant  of  France, 
the  evil  providenoe  who,  for  hia  own  ambitions  porpoaea,  favoured  the  war, 
contrived  the  alliance,  imposed  his  own  judgment  on  a  Brit^  Cabinet,  sedaoed 
the  powerful  volition  of '  the  Instiest  waa  of  those  days '  in  England,  and  made 
onr  peaceful  conservative  nation  the  servile  and  nnconscious  instmment  of  lui 
own  astute  and  on  principled  ambition." 

The  f«nth  volume  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington's  "  Supplementary  Deepatchei, 
Correspondence  and  Memoranda,"  is  one  of  great  importance  as  containing 
documents  relating  to  the  tiansactiona  of  Waterloo,  the  campaign  in  France,  and 
the  capitnlatJon  of  Paris.  Among  the  correspondents  of  the  Buke  are  Lord 
Caatlereagh,  Lord  Bathnrst,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Sir  H.  Torrens,  the  Comte  da 
liBlly  Tollendal,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Dnke  of  Otranto, 
and  the  Prince  Regent.  The  volume  contains  two  memoranda  of  the  Dnke, 
one  on  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  written  in  October,  1836,  and  one  on 
the  same  battie,  written  in  September,  1342,  ofler  the  Duke  had  read  the  state- 
ments of  General  Clausewitz.  "  Without  the  aid  of  this  work,"  saja  a  notice, 
"  it  may  be  regarded  aa  impossible  to  nndentand  the  campugn  of  1815,  and, 
above  all,  the  batUe  of  Waterloo."  "  In  the  despatches,  letters  and  memoranda 
brought  together,  and  arranged  with  remarkable  care  and  ability  by  the  present 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  we  possesa  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pictures  ever 
presented  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  historians." 

"  The  Idfe  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaui,"  by  J.  C.  Moriaon, 
fakea  rank  aa  a  work  of  accurate  research  and  artistic  execution.  "  It  has  all 
those  merits  which  flow  from  a  complete  study  of  the  original  sonrcea  of  in* 
formation.  The  reader  has  the  rare  aatialaction  of  feeling  at  every  page  that  he 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  evidence  of  the  times  themselves,  and  that  he  i* 
nowhere  deluded  by  second-hand  theories.  Indeed,  were  it  possible  to  despatch 
a  special  correspondent  seven  hundred  years  backward  in  the  stream  of  time  is 
easily  as  be  can  be  sent  as  many  thousands  across  the  intervala  of  apace,  auch 
a  life  as  this  of  St.  Bernard  is  what  we  might  expect  at  his  hands."  "  As  sn 
animated  panorama  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  life  of  St 
Bernard  has  few  if  any  eqaala.  The  laborious  study  which  the  author  hu 
devoted  to  bis  subject  has  left  no  trace  on  his  style,  which  is  free,  animated, 
and  flowing,  and  carries  the  reader  pleasantly  along  without  calling  attention 
to  itself.  The  numerous  translations  from  St.  Bernard's  hortatory  works  sie 
admirably  done,  and  are  most  valuable,  giving  as  they  do  the  compass  snd 
tendency  of  his  mind." 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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The  second  Tolnme  of  "The  Couititution&l  History  of  England,  since  the 
Accession  of  George  III.,  1760  to  1860,"  by  Mr.  Tbomai  Erskine  Ha;,  oompriMB 
"  the  history  of  puiy,  of  the  presB  and  liberty  d*  opinion,  of  libertj  of  the 
mbject,  of  the  Chorch  and  religioQs  liberty,  of  local  govemmeDt,  uxA  of  Ireland 
aod  the  British  dependencies,"  dnriag  the  period  in  question.  Of  this  important 
publication  a  critic  says,  "  The  present  volnme  is  no  less  interesting  than  the 
6nrt.  The  histoiy  of  parties  is  traced  with  a  copioasness  of  knowledge,  and 
a  clewneaa  of  statement,  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  subject  has  been  much 
canvassed  of  late  yean,  will  be  admitted  by  (dl  candid  students  of  our  history 
to  supply  much  that  was  before  wanting  in  onr  information,  and  to  define  ranch 
that  was  before  indistinct.  ...  In  a  short  concluding  chapter,  Mr.  Erskiue  May 
takes  a  rapid  view  of  the  progress  of  general  legislation  during  the  past  centuty, 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  in  which  survey  he  perceives  but  one 
object  which  is  not  of  an  agreeable  character,  namely,  the  formidable  and 
continaoaa  increase  of  expenditure." 

A  fourth  volnme  of  Mr.  Masaey'e  "  History  of  England  during  the  Beign  of 
George  the  Tbird,"  embraces  the  period  from  1793  to  1802,  while  Mr.  John 
George  Fhillimore  has  commenced  the  history  of  the  same  reign,  and  has 
pnblished  a  volume  which  has  already  attracted  attention  for  an  unusually 
bold  style  of  treatment. 

Canon  (now  Dean)  Stanley's  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
Part  I.,"  have  fbnnd  general  &Tour,  as  well  from  the  popular  interest  of  the 
sul^ect  as  from  the  excellence  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  comparative  novelty 
of  treatment.  The  peculiar  interest  attaching  for  the  moment  to  biblical  <jum- 
tions  has  also  tended  to  increase  the  curiosity  with  which  the  volnme  was  read, 
as  containing  the  views  of  a  leading  divine  of  the  day.  The  work,  however, 
does  not  seem  intended  by  its  author  to  give  any  very  decided  opinions  on  the 
ontical  questions  which  have  lately  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and  here  and 
there  an  expression  occuib  showing  a  willingness  to  leave  open  questions  which 
have  popularly  been  considered  closed.  "  Professor  Stanley  has  chosen  a  sutfject 
congenial  to  his  office  and  adapted  to  his  talente.  In  ito  treatment  be  has  shown 
Ms  usnal  ability.  He  has  bad  signal  advantages  to  qualify  him  for  tbe  woA. 
Bepeat«d  viaite  to  Palestine  have  tamiUarized  him  with  the  sacred  region.  He 
has  written  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  geography  of  that  land.  He  has  an 
eje  to  di8c«m  and  a  pen  to  pourtray  the  features  of  the  varied  landscapes  pre* 
sented  to  the  traveller  by  that  hallowed  countty.  Accordingly,  the  work  is  an 
ahle  and  an  interesting  one.  The  author  catches  the  salient  pointe  as  he  proceeds, 
■ad  tete  them  before  the  reader  with  vividness  and  vigour.  He  is  evidently  at 
home  in  his  task.  His  get^raphical  and  historical  pictures  are  drawn,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  The  work  may  be  considered  a  companion  te  bis  '  Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  showing  equal  ability  in  sketohing  places,  characters,  and  courte. 
The  strength  of  the  author  lies  in  the  admirable  method  in  which  be  places  his 
varied  knowledge  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  not  often  that  so  great 
atUunments  are  combined  with  such  skill  and  beauty  in  writing.  His  illustra- 
tions are  appropriate,  his  comparisons  striking,  his  stfle  and  language  excellent. 
The  author  is  strongest  in  his  knowledge  of  geography  and  history.  He  is  as 
accurate  too  as  he  is  strong.  In  these  departraente, — and  they  are  the  main 
elements  of  which  the  work  consiste, — none  need  fear  to  follow  him  with  un- 
wavering confidence,  and  to  accept  bis  stetemente." 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  Dr.  Colenso's  "  Pentatench  and  Book  of 
Joshua  Critically  Examined,"  have,  as  they  successively  appeared,  called  forth  an 
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immeoM  amount  o£  nritioiBm  and  oommmit,  and  hocta  of  booki  in  refiitation  of 
tiie  views  advanced.  The  Grat  part,  which  appearad  in  1862,  ereatod,  >■  ia  well 
known,  great  eiintemeiit,  and  vehement  eiprcsaioni  of  disapproval.  In  the 
enoceeding  p«rt«  the  enthor  commenta  in  rstnm  upon  otgectioDi  raised,  and  the 
prefiuea  to  these  volumee  ue  probably  the  parte  whidi  are  chiefij  T«sd,  while 
the  mora  solid  details  of  the  critical  examination  are  ad^ited  for  the  coa- 
sideration  of  professed  theologians.  Tbo  histoi;  of  this  woric  is  verf  peculiar, 
and  whatever  opvoione  maj  be  formed  as  to  the  validly  of  ita  views,  it  most 
always  remain  an  important  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  "  It  is 
not,"  says  a  reviewer,  "as  a  biblical  critic  of  profoond  learning  that  Kah^ 
Colenso  cfaalleoges  our  consideration.  He  has  appeared  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  revolutionaty  reformer,  popolaruing  those  Directions  to  our  oU- 
eatabliahed  belief  whi(^  were  well  known  before  to  students  in  tbeir  libraries,  and 
insisting  on  the  public  demolition  and  ahaudoom^it  of  oerUin  sarred  bv^tions. 
In  this  character  he  baa  provoked  his  opponents,  and  won  the  sympathy  of  hta 
supporters."  "  In  this  (tbiiid)  part  of  hia  work  Kahop  Colenao,  botii  in  bis 
preiace  and  in  the  book  itself,  strictly  m^ntalns  bis  ground.  He  is  do  less 
deetnictive  m  his  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch  than  be  was  at  first.  The 
numerous  anawera  which  he  has  read  and  considered  have  made  no  impresaiim 
on  him.  But  there  is  something  of  a  change  in  hie  attitude  towards  the  instita- 
tions  and  formularies  of  the  Chorch  of  England.  He  munbuns,  with  coDsider- 
able  force  of  argument,  his  right  to  remain  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing hia  views  about  theOld  Testament  He  even  contends  fbr  the  <Hthodoiy 
of  his  behef  that  our  Lord  was  sultject  to  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  his  time 
relating  to  the  Scriptnree  of  the  Covenant ;  and  therefore  that  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jeena  to  the  hiatorical  truth  of  the  Books  i^ 
Moees  is  not  conclusive.  At  the  same  time,  the  revolutionary  ambition  whii^  so 
startled  the  pubUc  in  the  first  part  still  showa  itaelf."  In  the  fourth  part  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Geneaia  are  minutely  criticiaed,  and  the  double  narrative 
which  they  are  alleged  to  contain  ia  analyzed.  In  the  pre&ce  "  Bishop  Colenao 
propounds  those  more  general  views  in  which  the  mass  of  readers  can  find 
interest  with  the  least  tax  upon  their  patience.  Agun  in  this,  as  in  bia  former 
prefaces,  the  ffiahop  shows  wonderful  coolness  and  t«mper.  He  seldom  reaorti 
to  any  artifice  of  recrimination  stronger  tiian  that  of  quoting  the  words  .  his 
opponents,  and  appending  to  them,  vrithtn  parentheses,  a  point  of  eiciamatioD. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Bishop  Colenao'a  matter,  hia  manner  ia  oertainly 
deserving  of  praise." 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  November  proceedings  were  commenced  sgtunat 
Bishop  Colenso,  in  the  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  upon  a  charge  of 
heresy  contained  in  this  work  and  another  published  by  Dr.  Colenso  some  years 
ago.  The  result  of  these  proceedings,  against  which  Dr.  Colenso  merely  protested 
as  being  illegal,  was  a  decree  deposing  him  &om  bis  biahopric.  The  validly  of 
thia  decree  remuns  to  be  seen. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament " 
broDght  that  work  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  one  in  which  biblical  crilirasm  is 
applied  with  the  freedom  which  baa  hitherto  been  only  exercised  by  German 
Gonunentators.  Dr.  Davidson's  work,  although  chiefly  founded  upon  the  labonra 
of  the  German  school,  cootuns  original  views,  the  author  not  oonfining  himself 
to  merely  reporting  the  opinions  of  otbm.  It  certainly  oontains  a  large  roaaa 
of  learning  and  information  not  easily  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Dean  Milman's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  a  work  which  appeared  thirty  yesra 
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ago,  and  at  Uiat  tim«  incurred  mnclt  eaatvte  and  oppoution,  wm  this  jnr 
TCfiaUiahed  in  tbrM  octeTO  volumes,  with  not  mndk  adcUtifHi  or  kltoratioD.  TL« 
Dean's  prtdaoe  is  u  importaiit  expressioii  of  oianion  in  regard  to  the  theological 
cMitroTcnies  of  the  day ;  and  we  cannot  better  illoitiata  the  poritioD  which  the 
mak  is  now  likely  to  take  than  by  quoting  a  paseai^  &om  it : — "  The  views 
adopted  bj  the  author  in  early  days  he  gtill  conscientioutly  maintains.  Those 
viewa,  more  free,  it  was  then  thooght,  and  bolder  than  oommon,  he  darea  not 
ny  irreverent,  have  been  hie  safeguard  during  a  long  and  not  nnrefledJve  Ii& 
against  the  di£Bcaltiet  arising  out  of  the  philosophical  and  historical  researches 
of  oor  time ;  and  &om  such  views  many,  veiy  many,  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  whom  it  has  been  hii  bleasing  to  know  with  greater  or  lees  intimacy,  have 
&lt  relief  from  pressing  doobts,  and  found  that  peace  which  is  attainable  only 
thraogh  p^ect  freedom  of  mind.  Others  may  have  the  hqtpiness  (a  haj^iness 
he  envies  not)  to  close  their  eyes  agunst,  to  evade,  or  to  elude  tleir  difficnlties. 
Snch  ■■  not  the  temper  of  his  mind.  With  these  views  he  has  been  able  to 
follow  tint  all  the  msrvellons  disooveries  of  science,  and  all  those  marrelloas,  if 
leas  coitwn,  conclusions  of  historical,  ethnological,  linguistic  criticiBms,  in  the 
Mrene  confidence  that  they  are  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  to 
the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  &r  as  its  distinct  and  perpetual  aothority, 
and  its  indubitable  meaning." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  translation  appeared  of  the  celebrated  "  Tie  de 
Jtaos,"  by  H.  Benan.  This  work  is  sud  to  have  had  a  sale  of  11,000  on  the 
first  d»y  of  its  appearance,  and  it  r^)idly  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  no  book  of  our  time  has  produced  a  stronger  "  sensation,"  to  use  a  word 
bonowed  from  France,  which  has  lately  become  natnialized  amongst  us.  Whether 
ibr  good  or  for  evil,  the  "  Tie  de  Jeeos  "  must  be  pronounced  to  be  the  great 
European  literary  phenomenon  of  the  year  1863.  A  perfect  libiaiy  of  answer* 
has  grown  up  in  France.  In  England  a  very  large  sale  of  the  original  work 
teak  place  immediately  after  its  first  appearance,  and  it  formed  a  leading  topic 
in  all  the  reviews  and  journals.  Of  a  book  bo  well  known  little  need  be  said  in 
ths  waj  of  description.  Whether  it  be  destined  to  take  a  permanent  place 
amongst  Enropean  classics  remains  to  be  seen.  The  beauty  of  its  style  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  so  tar  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  inaj  be  sud 
that,  although  eagerly  read,  the  novel  views  which  it  presents  of  a  history  with 
which  all  are  familiar  have  not  ibund  much  favour  even  amongst  those  who  do 
not  rqect  them  with  absolute  reprobation. 

In  connexion  with  the  two  preceding  works,  another  important  biblical  publi- 
cation is  to  be  mentioned,  namely.  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
which  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  ta  the  joint  production  of  nearly 
seveo^  scholars,  including  many  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  clergymen 
and  laymen  eminent  for  their  acgaalntMice  with  special  branches  of  research. 
"  He  BM^  and  object  of  the  work,"  says  the  piefiice,  "  may  be  briefly  de6ned. 
It  is  a  didionary  of  the  SibU  and  not  of  Tkeotoffj/,  It  is  intended  to  eluddate 
the  antiquitiee,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
New  Testament,  and  ApociTpha;  but  not  to  eiplain  systems  of  theology,  or 
disenss  points  of  controversial  divinity.  It  baa  seemed,  however,  necessary,  in  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  book,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general 
suljjeet,  soch  as  'Bible,'  'Apocrypha,'  and  'Canons,'  and  upon  the  chief 
'Septuagint'  and  'Tulgate,'  but  also  upon  the  sepaiate 
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bookB.  Tben  af^ei  are  lutnnl];  lome  of  tbe  most  importuit  in  the  wir^ 
and  occopj  coDndenble  space;  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  'OcDesU,' 
'  Isaiab,'  and  '  Job.'  "  "  No  other  dictionary  has  jet  attempted  to  give  a  com- 
pleto  list  of  the  proper  uamea  oocDrring  in  the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments,  to  saj 
nothing  of  those  in  the  Apocrypha."  In  a  work  proceeding  from  the  pern  of  lo 
many  writers  diversity  of  views  neceesarily  appears,  and  the  whole  repinenb 
the  motley  state  of  transition  in  which  the  mind  of  the  educated  public  at  pment 
hangs  in  relation  to  vexed  questions  of  theology.  It  marks  clearly  the  large 
amount  of  attention  which  is  now  bestowed  on  biblical  research,  and  ib  utility 
in  bringing  together  in  a  most  accesuble  form  an  immense  mass  of  materials  Gir 
the  systematic  pursuit  of  tUs  study  cannot  be  doubted.  The  work  appear* 
destined  to  be  for  a  long  time  an  acknowledged  standard  of  reteienoe  on  all  points 
of  biblical  criticism. 

A  aecoud  volnme  of  Mendelssohn's  Correspondence,  translated  by  Lady  WaUaoe, 
is  a  charming  sequel  to  the  first,  publbhed  in  1862.  It  is  devoted,  however,  more 
to  musical  matters  than  its  predecessor ;  and  tbe  opinions  of  Uendelssdin  npon 
subjects  connected  witb  his  art  have  the  highest  interest  for  every  musician. 
Apart  from  thb,  there  is  much  in  the  present  volume  of  the  same  attractive  and 
loTOHXtmpelling  character  which  distinguished  the  first.  The  letters  of  Hendek- 
eohn  justify  completely  the  instinct  which  made  him  when  alive  the  idol  of  the 
English  public,  and  the  affection  which  still  clings  to  his  memory. 

The  "Life  of  William  Blake,"  the  punter,  by  the  late  Alexander  Gilchrist,  bar- 
riater-at-law,  is  an  addition  to  biographical  literature  of  some  importance.  The 
general  pnblio  certainly  knows  very  little  either  of  Blake  or  his  works,  which 
are  scarce  and  expensive.  Hr.  Gilcbrist'e  volumes  contun  impressions  from  aiHne 
of  the  original  plates  engraved  by  Bloke,  and  twenty-one  photo-lithographs  from 
his  designs  in  illustration  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  contemporaries  of  tbis  extia- 
ordinary  man  accounted  him  insane ;  and  bis  wonderfiilly  inventive  genius  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  ever  at  least  upon  the  border  of  insanity.  However,  he 
passed  a  long  life  of  unwearying  industry,  reverenced  almost  as  one  inspired  by 
a  few  friends,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  number  of  poetical  works,  writings  upon 
art,  &c.,  and  above  all,  a  mass  of  designs  illnsliative  of  various  works,  such  as 
Yonng's  Night  Thonghte,  Blair's  Grave,  &c.,  npon  which  his  fame  rests.  A 
detailed  account  of  this  singolar,  but  higbly-giited  roan,  and  his  works,  was  a 
desideratum  which  Mr.  Qilchrist's  work  supplies. 

Anotiier  biographical  work  of  interest  is  Mr.  Smites's  volnme  of  "  Indualiial 
Biography,"  devoted  to  Iron-workers  and  Tool-makers.  "The  book,"  says  a 
reviewer,  "  is  a  hbtory  of  iron  in  Britain  in  the  most  interesting  form  tiiat  sneh 
a  history  von  take — a  series  of  the  biographies  of  the  men  whose  brains  invented 
the  sQDcessive  improvemente  in  the  treatment  of  the  ore  and  metal ;  and  Uie 
lives  are  told  in  tjie  style  fitted  to  them, — plain,  vigorous,  nntricky  English,  fit 
for  man  and  boy  to  read."  Many  of  the  lives  are  per&ct  romances,  tboee  of 
Maudslay,  Naemyth,  and  William  Fairbum,  for  instance ;  and  many  real  heroes 
of  courage,  patience,  and  perseverance,  are  bronght  to  light  in  these  pages  whose 
names  have  been  little  known  except  in  the  limited  inrcles  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  laboored. 

The  autobiography  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  the  well-known  publisher,  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Passages  of  a  Working  Idfe  during 
Half  a  Century,  with  a  prelude  on  Early  Kemtuiscencee,"  is  another  importwit 
ad^tion  to  biogrqihicoi  literature.    The  name  of  Mr.  Knight  ia  intimately  aaao- 
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ditad  with  the  literal;  progi«M  of  the  last  fiitf  years,  and-  this  Tolnme  eihowi 
what  Btmea  of  intereitiog  recoUectioDB  he  hu  treaenred  np.  B^inning  life  u 
proprietor  and  editor  of  a  Windsor  paper  in  1812,  "  he  has  led,  during  the  fifty 
jean  which  have  since  elapsed,  bb  author,  publisher,  and  public  man,  as  central 
a  liie,  in  many  respects  as  rich  in  various  experiences  and  in  reixillections  of 
contact  or  of  intimacy  with  the  men  and  things  that  History  tikes  to  talk  about, 
as  that  of  almost  any  other  man  now  living."  This  volume  contains  over  a 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  most  entertaining  reminiscences  of  men  and  life 
Mt  the  oommencement  of  this  oentary.  The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  Mr. 
Knight's  memoiiB,  from  1812  to  1825, 

The  "MiscellMiiea,"  collected  and  edited  by  Earl  Stanhope,  comprise  some  literary 
renwiui  of  interest:  five  letteia  by  William  Pitt,  two  by  Edmund  £urke,  and 
two  memoranda  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  defence  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a  series  of  letters  fhim  Lord  Macanlay,  Mr.  Hallam,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  alleged  sacrifices  of  human  victims  to  Jupiter  in  the 
Bomsii  times. 

The  lives  of  Hahop  Warburton,  Bishop  Blomfield,  Sir  Bobert  Wilson,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  the  Memoirs  of  lady  Ho^an,  have  been  added  to  the  stock 
of  biographiee. 

Sir  Charles  Ljell's  book  on  "  The  Qeolt^cal  Evidences  of  the  Antiqnity  of 
Mao  "  marks  a  turning-point  in  public  opinion  upon  the  much- vexed  question  of 
the  duration  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
attention  of  geologists  has  been  called  to  discoveries  of  flint  implements  and 
other  vestiges  of  humanity  in  strata  oontaining  the  bones  of  extinct  animjds, 
such  as  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  which  had  long  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
an  epoch  preceding  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth.  It  is  many  years 
since  theee  phenomena  have  been  noticed,  and  individual  geologists  hare 
drawn  conclusions  &om  them  attributing  a  greater  antiquity  to  man  than  the 
nx  thoneand  years  allowed  by  school-books.  Philosophical  caution,  however, 
prevented  the  great  body  of  scientific  men  from  going  over  to  this  opinion, 
until  lately,  when  Mr.  Frestwich,  an  embent  geoli^st,  and  Mr.  John  Evans,  a 
member  of  the  Socie^  of  Antiquaries,  examined  the  gravel  and  sand  pits  at 
Abbeville  and  Amiens,  and  the  collection  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  which  that 
&r-sighted  savant  had  long  been  forming  of  objects  discovered  in  thoee  localities. 
Ihe  result  was  the  expression  of  a  conviction  that  the  fiint  tools  found  in  these 
pits  had  been  deposited  in  the  gravel  beds  at  their  first  formation,  and  not  subse- 
quently introduced,  and  the  conclusion  ibllowed  tliat  man  existed  previous  to  the 
liHDiBtion  of  the«e  strata.  Many  other  prior  discoveries  of  human  bones  and 
remains  in  caves  in  conjunction  with  those  of  elephants,  hyienas,  and  other 
extinct  animals,  were  now  reconsidered,  and  a  large  body  of  &ct8  hitherto  slighted 
as  inconclusive  was  brought  into  view.  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  reviews  the 
facta  and  oonsiders  their  bearing,  introducing  also  a  discussion  of  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis,  and  a  summary  of  the  recent  controversy  on  the  relation  of  the  bnun 
of  man  to  that  of  the  qnadrumana.  The  tardiness  which  geologists  have  shown 
to  embrace  results  which  now  seem  so  firmly  established,  and  the  materials  for 
arriving  at  which  have  long  been  at  hand,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  scientific 
cantion,  not  to  call  it  a  strong  prepossession  in  tavour  of  an  assumed  theory. 
The  question  must  now  be  considered  as  settled,  to  the  extent  that  a  far  greater 
antiquity  most  be  assigned  to  man  than  has  hitherto  been  believed.  How  much 
greater  that  antiqnity  may  be  than  the  indications  at  present  discovered  show, 
remwns  for  further  inquiry.  (    (li^ulr 
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la  connexion  with  the  Iwt^named  work  maj  he  mentioiied  FiaFsMor  Hnxley's 
"  Endeooe  tm  to  Msn'a  Place  in  Nature."  The  three  euays  of  wtuidi  tfau 
work  IB  oompoeed  aum  ap  the  fitcts,  which  have  been  of  Ute  jean  the  nibjeet 
of  BO  niiich  lively  dispute,  relative  to  the  anatomical  resemblance  between 
man  aad  the  anthropoid  apee.  The  third  cssaj  ia  devoted  to  a  diacnsBion  of 
certain  human  Bknlla,  now  become  celebrated  in  Bcience,  the  one  froni  the  ckveB 
of  Eogig  in  the  vallej  of  the  Meuse,  the  other  from  the  Neanderthal  near  I>ua- 
Beldorf.  The  queition  of  the  possible  derivation  of  man,  by  a  slow  prooeaa  of 
modification  and  improvement,  from  a  race  of  apn,  his  eirited  more  wni&tioii 
than  that  of  the  prolonged  duration  of  man  npon  the  earth.  Sneb  viewe  h«v« 
indeed  long  ago  been  suggested,  bnt  it  ii  only  of  lat«  they  have  been  widely 
canvaBsed  in  the  scientific  world,  and  great  difTarences  of  opinion  are  well  fatows 
to  prevail.  The  non-scientific  public  conudera  iteelf  intereBted  in  the  toMtter, 
and  the  discoBBions  and  controverBies  which  have  ariseQ  among  the  acknowledg«d 
leaders  of  science  are  watched  with  attention  and  anxiety.  The  state  in  wliicli 
he  question  now  rests  is  thoa  summarized  in  a  contemporary  notice :  "  Of 
positive  differences  in  the  cerebral  conformation  of  man  and  the  hi^er  apes. 
tiiere  are  certainly  no  traces ;  there  are  doabtless  difference*  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  parta,  and  in  the  nomher  of  convolutions  on  the  snr&ce,  bnt  tl>ea«  are 
differences  of  degree,  and,  as  our  author  uye,  are  not  so  great  between  man  Kml 
the  apes  u  between  the  latter  and  the  lower  monkeys.  On  the  whoU,  than. 
Professor  Huxley  ie  perfectly  jnstified  in  asserting  that  the  human  speciea  stands 
in  closer  loolc^cal  relationship  to  the  chimpuizee  and  tiie  gorilla,  tfaaa  Uie 
anthropoid  apes  do  to  the  marmoieta  and  lemurs,  which  oocapy  the  lower  raaks 
of  the  quadrumana ;  and  as  in  this  investigation  psycholc^cal  considerationB 
have  no  weight  of  themselves,  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  be  content  to  ta^ 
the  place  assigned  to  as  as  forming  simply  a  family  of  the  order  Printalet,  with 
the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  as  our  next  of  kin.  Ifevertbeless,  the  gap  between 
hqmanity  in  its  most  degraded  phyucal  condition,  and  the  very  higfa«et  of  the 
apcB  is  BO  great,  that  we  may  well  be  excused  for  asking  for  a  demonstration  of 
some  of  the  intermediate  grades,  before  giving  an  unconditional  assent  to  the 
Darwinian  proposition  that  man  has  originat«d  by  tiie  progressive  derelopmmt  of 
ape-like  ancestors,  a  notion  to  which  Professor  Huxley  gives  in  his  adhesion  in 
plun  tenui.  In  those  fossil  remains  of  man,  the  skulls  and  bones  ttom  Engia 
and  the  Neandertb^,  which  form  the  subject  of  Professor  Hnxiey's  third  tme^, 
we  have  bat  an  nncertain  evidence;  the  fbrroet  might  have  belonged  to  an 
individual  of  almost  any  of  the  existing  races  of  men ;  whilst  the  Neanderthal 
skull,  although  exhibiting  pithecoid  characters,  is  still  adnutted  by  tlte  author  to 
hare  belonged  to  a  man,  and  not  to  an  intermediate  form." 

Of  the  class  of  novels  known  as  "  sensational."  several  have  appeared  dnring 
tlie  year,  the  most  notable  being  Hiss  Braddon's  "  Aurora  Floyd."  This  work 
was  natorally  brought  into  comparison  with  a  previous  one,  by  whi<^  the 
authoress  bad  made  her  reputation,  namely,  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  and  the 
voices  of  the  critics  seem  to  preponderate  in  &vour  of  tiie  latter  in  point  of  art  and 
execntion,  although  its  predecessor  may  be  considered  Hie  more  highly  seaacmed. 
The  "Quarterly,"  in  a  severe  article  on  sensation-novels,  says,  "Though  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  story  is  more  questionable  than  that  of  its  predecessor, 
and  the  interest  on  the  whole  less  sustained,  the  individual  characters  are  diawv 
with  greater  skill."  Another  critic  {"  Athenoum  ")  says,  "  Like  '  Iiady  Audley's 
Secret,' '  Aurora  Floyd '  is  a  work  of  int«rest,  and  the  heroine  is  again  a  wmnan 
who  is  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  who  keeps  a  dark  disgnoefnl  secret  gnawing  at  her 
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liwt,  wboD,  bj  epcAking  one  word,  the  difficult;  might  hue  been  oTercome  &t 
taj  moment  In  aome  irayi  '  Aurora  Flojd '  ia  a  tnperior  work  to  '  Ladv 
Andlej'i  Secret,' — the  ch&nu^ra  are  more  natural,  and  tbe  atorjmore  probable." 
Another  writer,  more  enthuBtastic,  u;s,  "  It  ia  mrelj  indeed  that  we  find  com- 
bined, as  in  '  Aaron  Floyd,'  snob  a  rush  of  incidenta,  such  an  unchecked, 
nuhalting  sweep  of  plot,  with  audi  correct,  well-polished  phraseologj.  Since  the 
daj  when  that  fragile  hand  with  the  masaive  pea,  the  hand  of  Correr  Bell,  made 
it  an  hoDonr  to  women  ta  write  in  a  strain  that  would  have  been  deemed  titrong 
fKua  tbe  atroDgest,  w«  have  had  nothing  from  the  most  brilliant  Udj  novelista 
to  equal  '  Aurora  Floyd.'  There  ia  no  eia^eral«d  display  of  erudition  and  vast 
retearch  and  reading;  we  are  not  oootinDally  baring  tlie  lact  of  ber  being 
■atoniihingly  cleTer  and  daaeicallj  learned  thnut  npon  us ;  and  yet  we  are  equally 
hi  &am  feeling  her  to  be  inefficient  and  uncertain  on  any  gronud  upon  which 
(he  may  pleaae  to  tonch."  The  dramatic  capobilitiee  of  tbe  plot  of  this  novel 
wRv  loon  recognized,  and  pieces  embodying  it  were  brought  out  at  several 
thaatrea.  It  even  attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  nunufactarers  of  drama  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  water,  and  a  piece  called  "  Le  Secret  de  Uisa  Aorore  "  is  recorded 
M  having  been  produced  at  PariB.  On  tbe  whole,  "  Aaron  Floyd  "  may  be 
docribed  aa  something  more  than  tbe  novel  of  the  season,  as  being  a  type  of  a 
peealiar  kind  of  art,  which,  whatever  its  merits  or  detects  may  ultimately  be 
adjudged  to  be,  moat  have  a  place  in  the  chronicle  of  English  literature,  ^ter 
b  the  year  was  pablished  "  Eleanor's  Victory ,"  bj  the  same  authoress,  the  story 
haring  been  carried  to  a  certain  point  in  the  serial  form.  Written  for  a  periodi- 
cal, and  with  the  grand  object  of  keeping  the  interest  of  the  reader  alive  from 
one  number  to  another  perpetonUy  before  the  writer's  eye,  the  story,  thoogh 
■oeceGsfully  adapted  to  this  purpose,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  an  advanoe 
DpoD  its  pr«dsceBBOrs.  "  JtJin  Marchmont's  Legacy,"  published  in  December, 
•Mna  to  be  a  vtak  witli  whidi  greater  pains  has  been  taken.  We  adopt  tbe 
woria  of  a  recent  critic  ("  Beadw  ") :  " '  John  Harchmont's  L^aey '  is  almost  as 
gmt  an  improvement  on  '  Aurora  Floyd '  as  that  ikovel  was  on  '  Lady  Audley's 
Sseret'  It  is  curious,  as  a  mere  literary  study,  to  watch  how,  in  ew^  sncoeeding 
wmk,  Hiia  Braddon  shakes  herself  more  end  more  clear  of  the  crudeneas  and 
suggeration  which  marred  the  beauty  of  her  earlier  writings,  and  how,  without 
losing  power,  she  ia  acquiring  correctness  and  delicacy  of  touch.  No  honest 
critio — who  did  not  consider  that  he  hod  sud  all  that  was  to  be  said  on  the 
wigect  when  be  had  described  '  Lady  Audley's  Secret '  as  a  sensation-novel — 
could  fail  to  see  tliat  tlte  writer  had  tme  creative  genius.  The  doubt,  which 
sren  Hiss  Braddon's  admirers  conld  not  disguise  fk>m  themselves,  was  whether 
that  genius  of  hers  was  accompanied  by  sufficient  power  <^  painst«king  labour  to 
pTodoce  works  of  high  artistic  merit  There  are  pointers  every  now  and  then 
wbo  never  dash  off  a  sketch  without  showing  the  oonntHsseur  that  there  is  some- 
thing  in  them,  and  who  yet  never  paint  a  picture  that  ia  itaelf  worth  possessing. 
It  was  posnble  that  Miss  K^don  might  be  in  literature  what  these  artists  are 
is  punting.  Those  however  who  entertained  such  fears  have  been  agreeably 
diuppointed.  Miss  &addon  has  already  taken  a  high  rank  among  living 
BogUsh  novelista,  and  if  her  works  show  as  marked  an  improvement  as  the  one 
before  us,  she  will  rise  to  a  much  higher  position  than  that  ahe  occupies." 

^e  story  of  "  Bomola,"  by  George  Eliot,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Adam 

Bede,"  appeared  in  its  complete  form  in  July,  having  been  commenced  in  the 

"Comhill  Magazine"  in  the  prerious  year,  and  continued  by  monthly  inatal- 

ments.    The  choice  of  an  Italian  subject,  by  an  authoress  who  had  shown     |^ 
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wonderfol  maeUirj  orer  scenee  of  Englisk  life,  vu  tlie  sabject  of  regret  *t  tiia 
outset  with  some  readers,  whilst  otbera  looked  with  curioritjr  aud  hopefol  ex- 
pectation to  the  opening  of  a  new  mine.  "  Roinolfi "  nmst  be  coosidered  u  an 
historical  novel,  and  m  sQch  it  most  take  a  high  and  permanent  place  in  Englidi 
literature.  We  quote  a  passage  from  a  criticism  of  the  day,  as  a  record  of  tlie 
contemporary  impression  produced  by  a  book  about  which  reader*  will  donbtiea 
long  herealW  continue  to  tbrin  their  own  opinion.  "As  an  historical  novel 
'  Bomola '  is  very  rich ;  one  may  even  say,  very  learned.  There  has  been  « 
stndy  of  history,  topography,  and  bygone  mannera  and  customs  in  ita  pre- 
paration as  eitenstTe  and  roinnto  as  that  which  a  conscientious  punto'  goes 
through  in  preparation  for  an  important  historical  picture.  We  have  the  dimata 
of  Florence,  the  streets  and  churches  of  Old  Florence,  the  oostnmes  of  the  old 
Florentines,  their  very  diet  and  dishes,  their  peculiar  humonrs  and  waja  of 
expression,  tbeir  open-air  liie  in  shops  and  marketa,  their  religions  proceseiona, 
their  political  fkctions  and  excitements,  and  their  sense  of  their  reUtioDS  to  tbe 
Italian  world  around.  So  fiilly  aud  minutely  has  the  art  of  the  authoress  stfiven 
to  reprodace  the  medium  in  which  the  story  moves,  that,  to  some  extent,  bIm 
must  have  repelled  less  educated  readers  that  may  have  rushed  at  first  to  th« 
novel.  In  the  very  opening  we  are  introduced  to  matters  of  books  and  schoUr- 
ship,  and  enthusiasm  in  art  and  arclueolc^y  and  philoli^,  all  really  belonging 
to  Florentine  life  at  the  time  in  qnestion,  bat  of  a  kind  in  which  only  readers  at 
some  learning  have  the  due  preliminary  knowledge,  and  in  which  tbe  maaa  of 
readers,  impatient  for  the  love-scenee,  and  the  rage,  and  the  revenge,  and  the 
possible  murder,  and  tbe  other  well-known  eonstitoents  of  the  'thrilling^  in- 
terest,' will  almost  certwnly  find  themselves  caught,  as  in  a  thicket  which  thtEj 
can  hardly  get  through.  For  example,  the  scholarship  of  Bomola's  blind  old 
&ther,  Bardo,  andr  his  care  about  his  guns  and  codioes,  and  the  beqnest  of  hia 
library, — essential  ss  they  are  to  the  stoi;,  and  beaatiiul  m  they  are  to  tfaoae 
who  have  some  apprehension  of  these  things, — will  have  something  of  eatrittrv 
in  them  to  ordinary  novel-readers.  In  short,  '  Bomola '  is,  and  the  aullicve** 
must  have  intended  this  from  the  first,  a  novel  ad  cUrum  rather  than  ad 
jpopulam.  Not  that  there  are  not,  eveu  among  the  historical  or  quasi-historical 
reproductions,  elements  of  rousing  popular  interest  for  those  who  read  steadily, 
so  as  to  come  npon  them.  There  are  the  street  tumults  which  it  reqairea  no 
special  learning  to  appreciato ;  there  are  the  capital  homours  of  Ibe  barber  NeDo 
all  through ;  one  is  in  a  real  whirl  of  strong  Italian  life  and  politics.  Above  kU 
there  towers  through  the  story  the  great  historical  figure  of  Savonarola ;  o«m 
of  those  characters  which,  though  their  complete  appreciation  may  t«ak  th« 
minds  of  the  most  philoeophio  and  the  most  cultored,  belong  so  naturallj  to 
men's  imagtnatkins  all  tbe  world  over,  that,  whenever  they  are  spoknt  of,  all 
will  attend.  The  authoress  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  with  Savonarolm ; 
and  one  of  the  effects  of  'Bomola'  will  be  that  henceforth  the  greet  Italun 
reformer  will  be  a  far  more  distinct  and  giand  persont^  in  the  British  miiid 
than  our  dry  ecclesiastical  hist^ans  have  ever  suooeeded  in  making  him.  W* 
wish  that  young  MacchiavelU  had  been  omitted  frxim  the  novel.  He  waa  hardlj- 
neoessary ;  and  the  portrait  of  him,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  grand  Sa- 
vonarola, must  irritate  all  who  know  any  thing  of  Haochiavelli '." 

In  the  novel  called  "Sylvia's  Lovers"  Mrs.  Gaskell  sustained  the  repntetioa 
which  she  won  long  ago  by  "  Mary  Barton  "  and  "  Ruth." 

Tbe  extraordinary  interest  excited  by  Captain  Speko'a  diwxnvry  of  the  aoare* 
'  "Eeader,"  July  11, 1868.   ,  i..\iK  )<^  [c 
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of  Qm  ffils  comnuuidi  popnlarit;  for  the  book  in  which  he  ha*  detailed  his 
tdTCDtnree  in  learch  of  this  mjatenooB  repon,  althoagh  it  has  been  dnwn  np 
with  evident  haote.  "We  look  in  vain  here,"  says  a  recent  notice,  "Ibr  anj 
tiling  like  the  inaacnline  strength,  leaming,  and  rich  local  informatioii  of 
Abjinniau  Brace',  for  the  series  of  ezqniaite  soft-toned  picturet  which  charms 
■U,  Toong  or  old,  who  examine  the  pages  of  Mnogo  I^k ;  for  Barton's  poetio 
genius,  dramatic  faculty,  and  general  omniscience ;  or  for  the  laborious  coUedion 
ud  carefoi  generalization  of  facts  for  which  LiriDgstADe  is  distinguished.  Thero 
mil  be  found,  however,  what  to  many  readers  will  become  acceptable,  ■  plain 
nmatire  of  personal  experiences,  freelj  and  freahlj  told,  by  an  energetic  and 
iraiiewhAt  self-opinioned  English  officer.  Hie  introduction,  in  which  the  gallant 
explorer  eiaaya  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  country  which  he  visited,  is  a 
very  poor  oonfined  affiiir,  in  some  passages  not  even  consistent  witJi  itself.  That 
portion  of  the  journey  whidi  lay  between  Zanzibar  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
boorbood  of  the  later  Tictoria  N'yanza,  though  it  might  have  made  the  re- 
patation  of  »  less  ambitions  and  less  fortunate  traveller,  is  comparatively  of 
■mall  intemt,  because  the  country  was  not  new,  and  it  had  been  better  described 
before.  It  is  when  Speke  geta  into  Karagae,  Uganda,  and  Unyow,  which  before 
we  knew  only  &om  tbe  accounts  Burton  collected  fiom  the  Aiabe,  that  new 
ground  is  entered  upon,  and  the  traveller's  strangest  experiences  are  met  with. 
The  adnal  space  he  got  over  in  these  provinces,  and  which  confltitut«s  hts  new 
centribution  to  African  exploration,  was  only  about  three  hundred  miles,  but^ 
owing  to  the  oondact  of  two  or  three  monarobs,  about  a  year  was  occapied  in 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  merits  of  Captun  Speke,  in  achieving  that 
wWun  so  many  other  travellers  have  tailed,  have  been  brought  into  qneetion, 
and  an  indiepodtion  on  his  part  to  allow  others  their  fair  share  of  credit,  in 
paving  the  way  for  his  disooveries,  has  led  to  a  warm  oontroversj  which  still 


One  of  the  most  snoceasfhl  explorers  in  the  Upper  Nile  re^ons,  previous  to 
O^itain  Speke,  was  Captain  Richard  Barton,  famoaa  as  a  traveller  in  many 
lands  of  the  East.  In  1861  Mr.  Burton  became  Consul  at  Femando-Po,  and 
tlie  reanlts  of  his  observations  in  that  neighbourhood  have  recently  been  given  to 
the  public  under  the  title  of  "  Abbeoknta  and  the  Cameroons  Uountuns."  The 
book  contains  many  novel  tevelationB  of  the  highest  interest  We  quote  the 
words  of  a  reviewer  as  to  Captain  Barton  and  his  work.  "  We  may  soon  look 
tot  a  new  epoch  in  West  African  literature.  This  remarkable  country,  of  which 
nothing  whatever  is  known,  except  a  few  strips  of  sea-board,  the  bonks  of  certain 
rivers,  and  one  or  two  inland  tracts — mere  specks  in  a  univene— is  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  practical  mankind.  To  such  the  two  volumes  which 
Cq)tain  Burton  has  just  published  will  have  a  deep  significance.  Here  ia, 
perhaps,  no  man  living  in  whom  great  faculties  of  brain  and  body  are  so  re- 
markably oombined  as  in  Richard  Burton.  He  has  not  only  achieved  great 
phjiical  triumphs  in  these  continents.  He  has  gkinuned  all  the  sciences; 
pessesaes  no  slight  knowledge  of  geology  and  botany,  and  u  a  profound  linguist. 
Unsurpassed  as  well  in  the  athletie  acquirements  of  a  sportsman  and  a  soldier, 
he  reminds  one  of  tJiose  Athenian  philosophers  who  were  as  skilled  in  them  as 
in  the  schools,  or  of  those  fioman  officers  who  could  use  with  equal  ease  the 
sword  and  the  pen." 

Dpod  Japan  and  China  several  works  of  importance  have  appeared,  among 
which  must  be  placed  first  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  "Capital  of  the  Tycoon.", 
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Thii  i«  a  nuratiTe  of  Uie  British  EnTOf 'a  tliree  jem'  reridenoa  in  J^wn,  and, 
bendw  the  political  mktter,  contains  k  diam  of  inttrMting  obiervatioiu  on  tha 
manner*  and  cvatonu  of  a  people  hitherto  little  known  to  Enropewu.  Mr. 
Fortnne't  "  Yedo  and  Peking "  is  a  nairatire  of  a  journey  to  the  capitali  of 
Jepsn  and  China,  and  presents  those  peoplea  as  seen  &om  another  point  of  tiew, 
Mr.  Fortune's  object  being  principallj  the  collection  of  horticultural  rantM. 
Mr.  Fortone  having  lived  in  China,  India,  and  Japan  for  eighteen  jean,  had 
great  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  people,  and  opportunities  of  appre- 
ciating  their  pecnliaiities  snch  as  few  other  Englishmen  can  command-  Dr. 
Oordon's  "China,  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View,  in  1860-1,"  contuna,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pTofeesional  statistics,  a  descripljon  of  the  neighboorhood  at 
Teintsin,  and  an  account  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  Nortikem  China.  A  \aog 
■taj  at  Teintain  had  fomiliarised  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  with  the 
natives,  and  enabled  them  to  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the  details  of  lluir 
domestic  life. 

Commander  Bedford  Tim'a  "  Qat«  of  the  Kcific "  discusses  the  imporiaat 
politicatand  commercial  qnestion  of  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  ssd 
su^ests  the  possibilit;  of  another  passage  across  the  Mosquito  territorj,  sod 
the  Bepnblie  of  Nicaragua,  bj  mea«u  of  a  rwlroad. 

"  Adventures  and  Researches  among  the  Ani1»man  Islanders,"  bj  Dr.  Monat, 
opens  np  a  new  and  curious  salyect.  The  Andaman  islanders  are  peih^is  ths 
most  mysterions  race  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  found  nearly  impot- 
sihle  to  obtun  any  information  respecting  them,  and  many  speculations  ban 
been  offered  as  to  their  ori^.  A  view  lately  propounded  by  Professor  Owen, 
that  they  are  an  aboriginal  people,  and  onrelated  to  any  others  known,  hii 
aroused  curiosity  concerning  them,  but  the  hostility  which  they  have  invMiaUj 
shown  to  strangeTB  has  made  it  impossible  to  collect  any  bot  the  sosoatiest  in- 
formation of  their  habits.  A  convict  settlement  was  established  on  these  iahfidi 
by  the  Indian  Qovemment  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centnrj,  but  was  giftn 
up  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  among  the  prisoners.  In  the  time  of  th« 
Indian  mutiny  the  idea  of  nmng  the  At'^wnn'"f  for  this  purpoee  was  reviveil, 
uid  Dr.  Mouat  was  despatched  by  Lord  Canning  to  explore  them.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  hold  interoourse  with  the  natives.  Dr.  Uouat's  book  is  calcalal<d 
to  increase  rsther  than  satisfy  curiosity,  and  it  is  evident  tbat  a  field  of  reeeardi 
<^  the  most  interesting  character  remains  here  to  be  explored. 

The  subject  of  spiritual  manifestations  can  hardly  be  left  oat  in  any  notice  ot 
the  doings  of  the  year  1863.  Mr.  William  Homtt  Izeats  the  question  on  a  ]izft 
scale  in  his  "  History  of  the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages  and  Nations ;"  while  Mr. 
Home  has  given  the  world  the  history  of  his  own  life,  contuning  marvels  of  s 
startUng  kind.  Mr.  Spicer's  "  Strange  Things  among  na  "  is  a  work  intended  l« 
lead  to  some  elucidation  of  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Lastly,  a  work  entitled 
"  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  the  Result  of  Ten  Years'  Experience  in  Spirit  Maniiis- 
tation,  by  C.  D. ;  with  a  Prebce  by  A.  B.,"  excited  considerable  attention ;  ' 
being  well  nndarsbiod  that  A  B.  is  Professor  De  Moi^an,  and  C.  T>.  Mrs.  De 
Morgan.  Profeeeor  De  Motgan  appears  to  vouch  for  the  existence  of  certMS 
singular  phenomena  to  exphun-or  systematize  which  no  theory  has  yet  presented 
itself  to  him.  This  testimony,  t'other  with  that  of  several  other  writers  d 
repnte  who  have  publicly  expressed  their  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  leads  to 
cooclosion  that  there  is  somethingfor  philoeophera  to  examine.  In  the  eipoaitiaiia 
of  the  professed  mystagogues  little  satisfkction  can  be  had. 

Of  books  devoted  to  science  in  different  branches  we  will  group  a  few  tt^sther. 
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A  work  on  "  Cltemiotij,"  hy  Docton  Bianda  and  Tftjlor,  ii  intended  to  tumisli 
tha  fllflueuta  of  this  Kienee  in  a  mora  Bimple  and  intelli^ble  form  tium  preoeding 
DMiiaals.  A  p>od  Bcconnt  is  given  of  the  present  etat«  of  knowledge  of  Bpodnim 
ualjBia,  uid  of  the  new  metals  thftt  have  been  discovered  bj  its  ud.  A  "  Manual 
of  Q«olog7,"  bj  Professor  Dwia,  so  American,  ia  devoted  cbiefl;  to  the  consideiu* 
tion  of  American  gaologj,  but  contuni  much  thftt  ia  of  the  highest  ntdlitj  to 
Entopeui  stadents.  In  Professor  Hnxlej's  "  Six  Lectiires  to  Woridng  Hen" 
ii  given  an  elementary  exposition  of  the  caiisee  of  the  phenomena  of  mganio 
nature  in  accordance  with  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  A  third  volume  of  the 
magnificent  work  of  the  brothers  Schlagintweit,  entitled  "  Besnlta  of  a  ScienUfio 
Hiasicm  to  India  and  Iligh  Asia,  undertaken  between  the  Yean  1864  and  1868, 
bj  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  U.B.I.C,"  deals  with  the  topogr^hj 
of  the  ODOn  tries  surveyed.  This  work,  when  oomplete,  for  another  volome — devoted 
to  meteoiologj,  natural  hiat^^,  botany,  zoology,  ethnography,  and  language — ia 
yet  to  follow,  will  certwnly  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  scientdfio 
nsearch  in  existence.  The  present  volume  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  splendid 
paooramaa,  views,  and  maps.  A  new  edition,  by  Mr.  Carter  Blake,  of  Dr. 
Enoi's  tianslation  of  Hilne  Edwards's  "  Uauaal  of  Zoology"  tealJfies  to  the 
nteem  in  which  tJie  great  French  naturalist's  work  i^  held  in  England. 
Mr.  Lovell  Beeves'  "  Land  and  Freah-water  Mollnsks,  Indigenous  to  or 
Naturalized  in  the  British  Isles,"  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  manaal  of  the 
sabjeet,  which  it  oompletely  exhaosts.  The  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Foraminifera,"  by  Dr.  Cupenter,  ia  another  careM  and  luetul  illusbvted  eon- 
^bution  to  the  science  of  natural  hisb^.  Professor  Tyndall's  "  Heat  considered 
as  a  Cause  of  Motion,"  being  a  course  of  twelve  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Boyal 
lastitntion  in  1862,  is  intended  to  be  a  popular  book.  It  is  "to  bring  the 
rudiments  of  a  new  philosophy  within  the  reach  of  a  person  of  ordinary 
intelligenoe  and  cultore."  It  discusses  a  subject  which  contjnues  to  be  one  of 
the  mysterica  of  acjence,  and  upon  which  philcaophers  of  the  highest  name  are 
divided  in  opinion.  "  Lectuiea  on  Jorisprudence,"  by  the  late  John  Austin, 
vols.  iL  and  ui^  edited  by  his  Widow,  are  calcnlBt«d  tor  the  perusal  of  a  very 
naiTow  public  only,  but  have  an  importance  inreraely  proportionate  to  the 
onnber  of  those  who  will  study  them. 

Ko  great  manifestation  of  poetiiial  power  has  excited  attention,  though  the 
ninal  ttrcam  of  poetical  volumes  has  flowed  throughout  the  year.  The  works  of 
llioinas  Hood  have  been  edited  by  bis  son,  and  Lord  Houghton  has  published 
a  collection  of  his  small  poems.  If  we  may  trust  the  critics,  the  poema  of 
JesB  Ingelow,  and  the  "Story  of  Queen  Isabel,"  by  H.  S.,  rise  somewhat  above 
the  average  level  of  merit 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  criticisms  and  obaervations  on  England  and  the  English,  in 
bis  wotk  entitled  "Our  Old  Home,"  have  naturally  been  read  with  interest  The 
two  volumes  are  compiled  iiom  notes  made  in  bis  jouroala  during  the  years  he 
R|ient  in  England  as  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Hawthorne  does 
not  tpaxe  hia  relations,  and  Uie  book  is  worth  studying  in  reference  to  the 
phenomena  of  British  and  American  antipathies,  which  recent  events  have 
brought  into  greater  jvominence  than  ever. 

Periodical  literature  forms  an  important  feature  in  modem  life.  Quarterly, 
monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  publications  act  as  the  guides  and  the  records  of 
pnblic  opinion,  and  mark  the  progress  of  mind  in  every  department  of  thought 
with  a  wonderful  minuteness.  Thmogh  these  mediums  the  public  is,  as  it  were, 
perpetually  oommnning  with  itseli^  canvassing  and  renewing  actions  and  events. 
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OpinioDB  md  4uoo*eriM,  and  rorming  and  eoTreoting  lis  own  jodgmenta.  Sonit 
genenl  notice  of  tiiis  cImb  of  publication  ix  therefbra  required  in  onr  Barref  of 
the  literor)'  annaU  of  the  jenr  1863. 

A  catftlogne  of  periodicals,  published  bj  Heasn.  Longman  at  the  beginniiig  of 
the  year  (1861),  gives  the  names  of  81  qcarterlj,  369  monthlj,  and  264  dailj 
knd  weekly  publications  issaing  from  the  London  press.  Besides  these  then 
are  49  Tranukctiona  or  publications  of  Learned  Societiea  and  Printing  CHaba, 
giving  a  total  of  743  metropolitan  periodical  pablications.  A  imall  nnmber  of 
works  included  in  this  list  are  hovever  mere  serials,  that  is,  woriu  of  a  limited 
extent,  snch  as  cyGlopediaa  and  works  of  sdeuce  or  fiction,  which  it  is  found  con- 
Tenient  to  Ueue  in  parte  inatead  of  brin^g  them  out  at  once  in  a  oomplcFte  fmn. 

The  Quarterliee,  an  important  class,  include  some  which  take  eogniiaooe  of 
things  in  general,  literatore,  science,  art,  and  politics,  and  some  which  are  devoted 
to  Bpedal  subjects.  The  prioea  range  &om  one  penu;  to  ten  shillinga.  He 
Bdinbiu^h  and  QDart«r1y  fieviewa  take  precedence  by  virtue  of  age,  but  are 
considerablj  encroached  upon  bj  their  jounger  rivals,  the  "  British  Qnaitari; 
Beview,"  "  The  Christian  Bemembrancer,"  "  The  Dublin  Beview,"  "  The  Home 
and  Foreign  Beview,"  " He  London  Review,"  " The  National  Beview,"  "The 
North  nitieh  Beview,"  and  "The  Weetminrter Review,"  wluch  have  risen ap 
&om  time  to  time  as  the  organs  of  diffarant  aecta  or  sectionB  of  the  conunonit]-, 
and  have  established  themselves  with  more  or  leas  sucoess  in  the  pnblic  fitvonr. 

The  Honthlf  pablications  preaent  great  variety,  both  in  olfject  and  in  ezecntioD. 
A  large  number  are  devoted  to  religion,  missionarj  societiee,  and  education. 
Hore  than  a  score  are  intended,  as  their  titles  indicate,  solely  for  boys  and 
children,  and  many  more  certtunly  do  not  affect  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
meanest  capacity.  Halfpenny  publications  are  not  tinoDnunon  among  them. 
The  titles  of  eoroe  of  the  obscorer  organs  of  (pinion,  which  no  donbt  do  their 
work  in  oertun  strata  of  society,  are  curions.  We  find  an  '■  Anti-Tobacco  Journal," 
"  Band  of  Hope  Beview,"  "  Bond  of  Brotherhood,"  "  British  Hillennial  Har- 
binger," "Cheering  Words,"  "Co-operator,"  "Dayatar,"  "Dewdrop,"  "Earthen 
Veesel,"  "  Girdle  of  Truth,"  "  I^mpof  Love,"  "  Last  Viala,"  "  Pearls  Emm GoMen 
Streams,"  "  Frogreesionist,"  "  Rainbow,"  "  Sower,"  "  Snnbeam,"  "  Sanshine," 
"  Zion'a  Trumpet,"  and  many  others  of  mysterious  and  symbolical  character. 

The  British  workmen  and  cottagers,  the  coach-bnildere  and  saddlers,  the 
cutlers,  the  farmers,  the  paper-makers,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  trades,  have 
monthly  publications  expressly  intended  for  their  improvement  or  information. 
Monthly  publications  of  a  higher  character,  and  known  as  important  oigans  of 
litwratore  and  art,  are  Blackwood  and  Fraser's  Magazines,  venerable  bom  old 
associations;  the  "Comhill  Magazine,"  which  has  grown  into  lame  in  the 
memory  of  the  youngest ;  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  the  "  Dublin  Univeni^ 
Magazine,"  "  London  Society,"  "  Hacmillan's  Magarine,"  "  New  Monthly 
Magaune,"  "St.  James's  Magazine,"  and  "Temple  Bar."  The  "Oentteman's 
Magazine,"  the  Nestor  of  English  periodicals,  still  survivee. 

Law  and  physic,  the  army  and  the  navy,  have  several  monthly  organs.  In 
music  we  find  a  "Musical  Monthly,"  a  "Musical  Times,"  and  "Tonic  Sol-& 
Reporter."  As  a  representative  of  art  we  have  the  "  Art  Journal,"  a  work  of 
very  wide  circulation,  which  continues  to  maintiun  a  high  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  spedmens  of  engraving. 

A  new  mania  which  has  lately  seized  the  public,  that  of  collecting  postage- 
stamps,  has  given  rise  to  a  "  Stamp-Collectors'  Magazine."  A  small  monthly,  of 
litenuy  and  didactic  character,  entitled  "  Qood  Words,"  conducted  by  a  Scirtdi 
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tiergymta,  hw  fttbuned  ooiiBidentble  notice  and  popnlaritif ,  from  tlie  eminence 
of  the  amtribntoiB,  and  from  &  formnl  attack  made  upon  ita  editor  bj  a 
Bediriaa  portion  of  the  cicrgj  in  Scotland. 

The  weekly  and  daily  press  is  an  astonishing  ingestion  of  the  mental  activity 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  penny  dtuly  papers  have  risen  into  great 
importance,  and  are  so  ably  conducted  ais  to  have  infringed  seriously  upon  the 
gronnd  occupied  by  tlieir  more  erpensive  precursora.  The  cost  of  tihe  "  Times" 
itself  is  now  but  threepence,  and  only  the  "  Globe,"  an  evening  paper,  adheres  to 
the  old  price  of  fonrpence. 

The  "  Athensiam  "  and  the  "  Reader"  are  tbe  two joomaLi  now  representing 
liferfttnre,  art,  and  popular  science;  the  old  "Literary  Gazette,"  which  in  1862 
iranmed  the  name  of  tJie  "  Partlienon,"  having  come  to  an  end  in  1863,  after 
an  existence  of  tbrty-eiz  yean.  The  "  Critio,"  another  lit«Tary  paper  of  later 
ori^n,  also  erpired  in  this  year.  A  more  miscellaneoos  class  of  paper,  in  which 
politics  and  the  topics  of  the  day  are  discussed  as  well  as  literature,  has  spmng 
Dp,  and  is  more  adapted  to  tile  tastes  of  the  public.  Among  them  the  well- 
known  "  Saturday  Beview  "  holds  the  highest  place ;  but  the  "  Examiner,"  the 
"Spectator,"  the  "Guardian,"  the  "Eoonomist,"  and  the  "Press,"  maiutun their 
hold  upon  important  classes  of  readers.  Six  papers  entitle  themselves  "  Illns- 
bated ;"  but  illustration  is  applied  t«  many  others,  and  indeed  has  become  rather 
the  mle  than  the  exception.  As  weekly  miscellaniea  of  fiction  and  amusing 
information,  "  Chambers's  Journal,"  "  All  the  Year  Bound,"  and  "  Once  a  Week," 
enjoy  extensive  popularity,  sod  are  frequently  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
public  in  a  serial  form  tales  by  writers  of  the  highest  eminence.  Three  papers 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  facetits  and  the  wildest  nonsense,  the  well-known 
"Punch,"  its  younger  rival  "Fnn,"and  the  "Comic  News."  The  paper  called 
"PabUc  Opinion  "  profeesee  to  give  weekly  the  cream  of  the  specnlatioDS  of  all 
the  other  papere  weekly  and  daily,  upon  the  most  engrossbg  topics  of  the  day. 
^ere  are  eight  weekly  publications  of  which  the  price  is  only  one  halipenny. 
"Notes  and  Queries"  is  on  organ  of  intercommunication  for  literary  men  upon 
enrioos  bifles  of  literary  interest.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  any 
"  interest "  which  has  not  its  peculiar  weekly  o:gan :  the  sporting  world,  the 
ladies,  the  builders,  the  booksellers,  the  bakers,  the  grooera,  the  iniurers,  the 
isTestors,  the  Freemasons,  the  volunteers,  the  teetotalers,  the  theatre-goers, 
the  boys  and  the  giila,  are  assiduously  catered  for. 

The  transactions  and  publications  of  the  Learned  Societies  form  a  record  of  the 
inrestigatioDB  and  discoveries  of  the  most  eminent  labourers  in  the  various 
depariiments  of  science  and  art.  Of  these  in  the  year  1863  there  were  thirty- 
five  issued  for  public  sale,  foorticen  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  associations 

The  above  is  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  that  motley  phenomenon,  the  metropoliten 
periodical  press,  as  existing  during  the  past  year.  Continual  changes  are  of 
ceoise  going  on,  but  the  development  is  a  healthy  and  vigorous  one )  and  it  is 
geneially  admitted  that  the  standard  of  excellence  is  rising,  free  competition  and 
the  removal  of  all  legislative  interference  or  restriction  having  been  manifestiy 
attended  with  the  best  results. 
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Picture  exhibitioiu  have  become  almoet  pereniuftl  in  Laadon.  Itisaeldomthit 
one  or  more  is  not  open  to  tiie  ort-loviiig  pablio.  At  the  banning  of  the  jear 
there  wbb  on  view  a  Beleddon  of  aketches  and  itodies  bjr  Members  of  the  Old 
Water  Coloar  Societj  in  Pall  MbU;  Mr.  Leech  vraa  exhibiting  hia  painted 
■ketches  at  t^  Aoction  Mart,  while,  at  Exeter  Hall,  Mr.  George  Cmllohank'a 
wondrous  series  of  works,  reaching  &ma  the  veteran's  earliest  attempts  down  to 
the  latest  exbibitions  of  his  grotesque  imagination,  was  still  to  be  seen.  Theae, 
however,  were  more  properly  things  of  the  preceding  year. 

Two  eihibitjons  were  opened  in  January  in  aidof  thefiind  for  relief  of  dis^MS 
in  lAncashire.  One  of  them  coiuiited  of  works  by  tbe  InsUtnte  of  Water  Colour 
Painters,  the  other  principally  of  amat«nr  prodoctioDS.  The  high  socoeaa  with 
which  ait  is  cultivated  by  amatemi  at  the  present  day  is  a  notaoeable  cireomBtanae. 

A  winter  exhibition  of  the  works  of  young  artists  was  opened  in  Bemen- 

The  British  Institution  was  opened  in  Febmary  for  the  exhibition  of  modem 
pictures.  It  is  seldom  that  works  of  mach  not«  Snd  their  way  to  this  exhilution, 
at  least  of  late  yean,  and  it  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  an  index  of  tlie  state 
of  art.    The  critics  pronounced  t^e  collection  this  year  unusually  poor. 

In  April  the  Society  of  British  Artist«  opened  at  the  SofibUc-street  Gallery. 
The  Socie^  has  existed  fi>rty  years,  and  has  reached  a  point  at  which  not  to  go 
forward  is  to  go  back.  Certain  claasea  of  pictures  contributed  by  the  elihir 
members  of  the  Society  have  long  been  too  fuTnilim-  to  the  art  critics,  who  hunt 
about  in  comets  for  small  works  with  unknown  names  in  the  hope  of  unearthing 
Bomethii^  new.  The  "  Athenteum  "  pronounced  the  exhibition  this  year  to  be 
"above  the  Kverage,"  while  another  journal  described  it  as  "an  unusually 
indifferent  display," 

An  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  and  designs  opened  in  the  numUi  of 

The  French  Oalleiy  has  ibr  some  years  attracted  great  attention,  the  visitor 
being  sure  always  to  find  here  a  judicious  selection,  comprising  some  of  the  best 
Specimens  of  French  and  Flemish  arL  Its  opening  precedes  by  some  weeks  that 
of  tbe  Boyal  Academy,  to  which  it  is  an  agreeable  prelnde.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  the  works  of  the  two  great  schools,  a  few  productions  of  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Danish  art  were  introduced.  Works  by  the  Bonhenr 
family  (but  Bosa  was  not  among  them),  byO^rome,  Meiesonier,  Troyon,  E.  Frire, 
Duverger,  Trayer,  Chavet,  Leys,  Alfred  and  Joseph  Stevens,  Willons,  Ac,  wete 
to  be  found  in  the  Gallery,  With  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  aU  theae 
painters,  and  of  many  others  of  their  schools,  the  English  piiUic,  thanks  to  this 
exhibition,  is  now  pretty  well  acquainted. 

The  Sotnety  of  Female  Artists  has  an  exhibition  of  its  own,  and  opened  this 
year  in  Pall  Malt.  The  quality  of  the  works  was  very  unequal,  and  certainly 
the  best  of  our  female  artists  were  not  represented. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  or  Old  Water  Colour  Sodety,  as  the 
public  calls  it,  ia  still  vigorous  and  fresh.  Tbe  exhibitions  of  this  Society  have 
long  been  considered  by  connoisseurs  as  the  choicest  and  most  unexceptionable  of 
any,  a  high  and  even  standard  of  excellence  being  always  maintained.    At  the 
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crowded  priTote  risw  ■  hofe  pioportioit  of  the  trorks  himg  u  oertam  to  be 
dMoraUd  with  the  little  blue  ticket  proclaiming  "  Sold."  Among  the  gemi  of 
thii  jmt'i  eihibitioii  were  F.  Burton's  "  Joit«phuie,"  tbe  head  of  a  Greek 
woman,  and  a  "  Qerman  Flower  Girl,"  by  the  same  artiat.  The  works  of  A. 
and  0.  Fripp  were  as  oanal  numerona  and  attractive.  Landscapes  bj  A.  W. 
Bunt,  and  a  moonlight  scene  bj  A.  P,  Newton,  oonunanded  attention.  Carl 
Bsag  Bent  a  krge  view  of  Palmyra,  and  8.  P.  Jackson  some  excellent  coast 
scenes.  Other  artieta,  through  whose  works  the  present  age  will  be  marked  and 
Tememhered  in  aAer  tlmea,  are  the  prolific  J.  Gilbert,  F.  Smallfield,  0.  Oaklej, 
J.  J.  Jenkins.  C.  Davidson,  8.  Pahaer,  B.  Willis,  W.  QoodaU.  A  few  exhibitors 
still  remain,  whose  works  recall  a  bygone  state  of  the  art,  but  eran  these  have 
the  diann  of  old  acqu^ntance  and  familiarity ;  and,  old  as  many  of  the  snbjecto 
tretied  are,  the  versatility  shown  in  presAntiug  them  in  new  forms  is  wonder&L 
A  contemporary  critic  pronooncea  the  eihibitiou  "the  most  charming  and 
briUiaot  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  Oallety." 

This  jeu,  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  having  attained  the 
age  of  thirty,  changed  ltd  name,  and  presented  itself  to  the  public  as  the 
"  Institnte  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours."  The  Socie^  has  porchased  the  boose 
where  its  exhibition  used  to  take  place,  and  rebuilt  the  gallery.  The  exhibition 
this  year  was  voted  a  moderately  good  one,  amongst  its  features  being  the  brilliant 
and  minntely  painted  landsc^ras  of  £.  G.  Warren,  and  those  of  W.  Bennett 
remarkable  for  breadth  and  boldness.  There  was  an  elaborate  Eastern  snbject  by 
B.  Warren,  large  historical  pictures  by  L.  Haghe,  and  figure  pieces  by  0. 
Werner,  J.  Absolon,  E.  H.  Wehnert,  J.  M.  Jopling,  and  Mrs.  E.  Murray. 
Amongst  the  laodscapisb  the  names  of  Penley,  Whymper,  and  McKewan  figure 
as  usual.  There  ia  young  blood  in  (his  Institution,  and  it  continues  to  maintain 
its  place  with  mndk  success  by  the  aide  of  ita  elder  sister,  the  Old  Water  Colour 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  is  pronounced  to  have  been  this  year 
considerablj  above  the  average,  "  not  through  the  presence  of  any  commanding 
picture,  snch  as  sometimes  characterizes  an  exhibition  in  our  memories  by  ite 
title,  but  in  the  healthier,  becanse  more  uniform,  value  and  interest  of  many  very 
excellent  works."  Nearly  all  the  leading  punters  of  the  day  were  represented, 
the  great  exceptions  being  Ur.  Mulready  (since  deceased),  Mr.  Madise,  and  Sit 
Edwin  Londseer.  The  fallowing  i«  a  summary  of  the  principal  pictures  by  a 
CMttemporsfy  critic  ("  Athensum  ") :  "  Ur.  Stanfield  eends  five  pictures,  all  coast 
■cenee,  tlie  resulta  of  long-made  memoranda ;  these  have  their  sulgecte  from  the 
countries  wherein  he  has  most  frequency  found  materials — England,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Italy.  Mr.  Millais  is  in  force  with  three  paintings,  two  of  which 
are  of  humorous  character,  and  more  eolidly  executed  than  has  been  his  recent 
wont  Mr.  Elmore  has  two  pictures,  small ;  Mr.  Hook,  three  coast  subjects  fiom 
theScilly  Islands;  Mr.  Phillips,two,onecommiBEioned  by  the  Speaker,  coroprising 
poriruts  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  day;  also  a  Spanish  Butiject.  Mr.Leighton 
has  four;  one  very  large,  a  Scripture  theme;  a  second,  above  the  average  size,  a 
*I«dy  feeding  Peacocks,'  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  colouring  and  delicacy  of 
painting ;  a  third,  one  of  those  lovely  heads  which  he  has  bo  frequently  produced. 
Mr.  Poole  Benda  a  small  work.  Mr.  Faed  has  three  pictures ;  an  '  Orange  Oirl,' 
a  subject  from  an  old  ballad,  and  a  domestic  scene  of  humorous  character.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward  gives  us  two  pictures,  and  shows  on  inclination  to  return  to  his  early 
and  better  atyle,  both  from  themes  soch  as  he  has  often  treated,  and  remarkable 
tm  the  novelty  of  th^  well-defined  incidents.    Mr.  F.  Ooodall  has  four  works ; 
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itodiM  of  Oriental  ehuactar  uid  a  TJew  in  Cuid.  Hr.  Annitage'i  lingle  piotnra 
u  a  paUietio  representation  of  an  incident  in  earlj  Chrittian  hiBtoiy.  Mr.  Frilii 
hfts  a  email  picture ;  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  a  portrait  and  a  gmall  &ncj  mliiiect ; 
ona  remarkable  for  character  and  strength  of  painting,  the  other  for  brilliancj 
and  spirit.  Hr.  Creswick  sends  four  landscapes  of  nnDsual  interest.  Mr.  B.  W. 
Cooke  has  three,  the  chief  a  very  remarkable  stndj  of  a  eand-driit  at  the  East  of 
Gibraltar.  Mr.  Cope  sends  two  pictures,  Mr.  BedgraTe  three,  Mr.  Lee  fire, 
Hr.  Harks  will  advance  his  repatation  with  a  picture  of  Shakspearian  time, 
abowing  tiie  dramatist  studying  baman  character  tn  the  streets  of  Elizabethan 
London.  Mr.  Calderon's  prodnction,  showing  the  interior  of  the  ff-iigH«K 
Ambassador's  honse  in  Paris  dnring  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Angost  24, 
1672,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  title  of  an  excellent  artist.  Hr.  Oale  sends  a 
work  paints  in  Jerasalem, — '  The  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews  at  the  Wall  of 
Solomon's  Temple.'  Hr.  Watts  has  a  poetically  suggestive  snltject,  and  a  por- 
trait Messrs.  J.  P.  Enigbt  and  Wells  send  valuable  portraits."  To  these  ought 
to  be  added  some  fine  views  of  St.  Paul's  and  cathedral  interiors,  by  D.  Rohertj ; 
poiirutsbyF.  Qrautandltickmond;  aviewof  Sinai, byJ. F.Lewis ;aseventMnth 
century  escapade  (attack  and  defence),  by  J.  C.  Horslej;  the  power  of  music,  by 
O.  OT^eil ;  going  to  the  Festa,  hy  B.  AnedeU,  and  a  Judith  hj  J.  It.  Herbert. 

The  greater  part  of  these  works  are  of  the  same  kind  and  sabjeots  ss  thoee 
which  the  public  has  long  been  accustomed  to  see  from  the  same  hands,  and 
not  inferior  to  the  average  of  thwr  predecessors.  Upon  the  pictures  of  Hr. 
Millais,  which  usoally  excite  the  most  attention  and  curiority,  as  presenting 
something  novel  and  unexpected,  various  jadg^menU  have  been  passed.  The  least 
popular  was  probably  the  largest, "  Madeline  Dtsrohtng,"  from  Eeats's  "  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  a  scene  in  which  imagination  and  solid  reality  are  remarkably  blended ; 
"  The  Lion's  Den,"  a  picture  of  children  playing  at  wild  beasts  under  the  grand 
piano,  was  appretnable  hy  all;  but  the  greatest  favourite  was  "The  First 
Sermon ;"  showing  a  demure  little  red-cloaked  damsel  in  a  high  pew  of  green 
baize,  listening  with  edification,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  an  address  from  an  unseen 
pulpit. 

Hr.  Phillips's  "  House  of  Commons,  1860,"  containing  the  portraits  of  states- 
men whose  faces  are  yet  familiar  to  all,  hut  spme  of  whom  have  already  passed 
&om  the  earth,  will  be  of  high  interest  in  years  to  come.  Mr.  Calderon's  "  Haa- 
sacre  of  St  Bartholomew"  has  been  stamped  by  public  opinion  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pictures  of  the  year.  It  has  been  eugtaved.  Among  minor 
paintings  of  great  merit,  by  artisb  destined  to  be  heard  more  of  hereafter,  are 
to  be  mentioned,  "LaBelle  Yeoude"and  "Vivien,"  fancy  portraits  by  F.  Sandys; 
"  The  Lost  Path,"  a  snow-scene  hy  F.  Waller ;  "  An  Evening  Scene  at  Venice," 
by  A.  Gilbert ;  pDrtraifs  hy  W.  E.  Orchardson  and  J.  J.  Napier ;  "  A  Reminis- 
cence of  Waterloo,"  by  M.  Stone ;  "  Goldsmith's  Fnneral,"  by  E.  Crow ;  "  After 
Work,"  by  J.  Clark.  The  whole  number  of  paintings  exhibited  was  S92; 
architeictural  drawings,  47  ;  engravings  and  etchings,  now  classed  by  them- 
selves in  the  Octagon  Boom,  71. 

Id  the  Sculpture  Boom,  now  enlai^  and  better  lighted  than  of  old,  196 
works  were  exhibited;  portrait-busts,  as  nsaal,  abounding.  Among  the  works 
which  we  find  sufficiently  interesting  to  elicit  the  notice  of  critics,  were  Ur. 
Durham's  "Africa"  and  "America;"  Mr.  W.  C.  Harahall's  "Undine;"  Mr. 
C.  B.  Biivh's  "  Margaret ;"  Hr.  H.  8.  Leifckild's  "  Hother  of  Hoses,"  and  "  Go 
and  Sin  no  more;"  statues  and  busts  by  E.  fi.  Stephens,  J.  Adams,  and  T- 
Woolner.  ,-.  ■ 
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A  nnall  eoUeetion  of  pictnrea  vrhlck  tbe  SotbI  Aoademy  had  ngeoted  wm 
exhibited  in  the  great  room  of  the  CoBmopolitau  Ctvb.  Some  of  the  works  wen 
dofibtleBa  of  lingDlu  merit,  and  it  i»  difBctiH  to  nnderetoiid  their  r^eetion, 
•eeiog  the  prodoctioiu  which  are  admitted  everj  year  to  figure  on  the  Academy'i 
walls. 

The  Britiih  Institation  opened  in  June  for  the  exhibition  of  pietoraa  bj 
OU  Masters.  The  room  derated  to  the  English  school  contained  a  tolerably 
«»nplete  collection  of  the  works  of  Bomnej. 

The  Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Roj^  Academy  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  evidence,  con- 
tuned  in  a  mighty  bine-book,  is  exceedingly  Tolaminoas,  the  list  of  the  wlt- 
neisea  including  tiie  namee  of  meet  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day,  both 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  of  well-known  art  critics,  snoh  as  Us.  haytxd,  Hr, 
Tom  l^jlor,  and  Mr.  Bnskm.  The  President  of  the  Conunisaion  was  Earl 
^anhope.  SeTend  meaaurea  of  reform  are  reoommended  by  the  Report,  the 
chief  of  which  may  be  shortly  giren  as  follows: — 1.  The  present  number  of  forty- 
two  Academicians  to  be  increased  to  fifty ;  the  eight  additional  memberships  to 
he  confined  to  scntptora  and  architects.  2.  Ten  lay  or  non-professional  members 
to  be  added  to  the  fifty  Academicians,  to  be  elected  for  a  period  of  five  years  by 
the  Academy,  and  to  be  re-eligihle.  3.  Thirty  new  Associates  to  ba  added  to 
the  present  number  of  twenty.  4.  The  Academiraans  and  existing  Assodatea  to 
be  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  four  works  each  year,  and  fnture  Associates,  and 
artists  in  general,  to  exhibit  no  works  as  of  right,  and  never  more  than  fonr. 
6.  Three  committees,  nominated  by  the  Council,  to  arrange  tbe  works  of  punt- 
ing, scnlptnre,  and  aichitectnre,  selected  for  exhibition  by  the  Conndl,  each 
GOnmiittee  oansistiDg  of  two  Academicians  and  one  Associate,  6.  The  present 
system  of  instmction  to  be  abandoned.  A  General  Director  (not  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  Academy)  to  he  appointed  for  instruction,  with  a  salary  sntBcient 
ba  ensnre  tbe  services  of  a  first-rate  teacher. 

The  Beport  and  its  recommendations,  as  a  whole,  seem  to  have  met  with 
public  approbation,  bat  it  has  not  altogether  escqied  the  objections  of  critics  in 
several  particnlars. 

With  r^ard  to  the  building  to  be  oecnpied  by  the  Boyal  Academy,  a  sulgect 
which  baa  been  so  warmly  discnased,  tbe  Commissioners  recommend  that  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  building  of  a  new  National  Gallety  at  Bur- 
lington House,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  building  in  Tratalgar-square,  one  wing 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  National  collection,  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Academy  ibr  their  nse,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  arrangements  as  the 
Government  of  the  day  may  determine. 

Whether  these  schemes  be  carried  out  wholly  or  in  part,  or  with  revision  of 
some  details,  it  is  generally  felt  that  this  Report  is  the  hsrbinger  of  a  new  and 
better  era  of  English  art. 

The  following  pictntcs  were  purehased  for  the  National  Gallery  during 
1863 : — "  A  Holy  Family,"  by  Lanini,  a  Milanese  painter,  who  floorished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  a  pleasing  and  beautifnl  speomen  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  by  a  painter  as  good  as  unknown  in  England ; 
"  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  by  Oioranni  Bellini ;  "  The  Adotation  of  the 
Kings,"  by  Bartolomeo  Snardo,  called  "II  Bramantino;"  "The  Virgin  and 
Child,"  by  Beltraffio ;  and  "  The  Holy  Trinity,"  by  Pesellino,  an  early  Florentine 
punter,  a  woHi  of  extraoidinaiy  power  and  Idtiness  of  conception.  The  snm 
given  for  this  picture  was  3000  gaiueaa.    A  collection  of  twentytwo  picture*  by 
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Mrij  Dutch,  Fl«niiah,  and  Qennui  ortuU,  mi  presMited  by  Her  U^estj,  u 
oomplunoe  with  the  wish  of  the  late  Prince  Cousort.  A  painting  by  Wright  (tf 
Derby,  "  Experiments  with  the  Air-piunp,"  tm  preMnled  by  Edward  Tyrrdl, 
E!tq. ;  a  portrait  of  Lewis  the  ComediaD,  by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  was  beqaeathed 
by  T.  D.  Lewis,  Esq. ;  and  "  Sir  Guyon,"  by  Uuwiii,  waa  bequeathed  by  Apdij 
Fellatt,£8q. 

A  nombeT  of  important  picture  aalea  took  place  dnring  the  aeaaou ;  and  the 
prioei  fetched  by  pictoreB  of  Kal  merit  seem  to  be  on  the  rise.  At  the  aale  of 
the  lata  Mr.  BieknaU'e  pictnret  hardly  a  single  work  in  a  colledaou  of  nearly 
600  tailed  to  obtun  a  higher  price  than  it  had  cost  the  ooUector.  It  is  true  that 
thia  eolledioa  was  one  made  with  unusoal  taste  and  judgment.  At  this  tale 
the  following  pictures  by  J.  U.  W.  INimer  were  sold : — "  Antwerp,"  1833, 
c«Mt  3161.,  sold  2636/.  lOf. ;  "  HeWoetsluyB,"  1832,  coat  2832.  10<.,  sold  1680J. ; 
"lyy  Bridge,  Devon."  oort  283/.  10«.,  sold  934/.;  "Wreckers,"  1834,  cut 
288^.  16*.,  sold  1984/.  10*. )  "Calder  Bridge,"  cost  288/.  1S<.,  sold  626/.; 
"Venice,"  1B43,  cost  262/.,  sold  1732/.-  10*.;  " Ehrenbreitsldn,"  cost  401^, 
■old  1890L;  "Port  Ruysdael,"  1827,  cost  316/.,  sold  1996/.;  " Paleetrina," 
1830,  cost  1060/.,  sold  19962.  Works  by  Slanfield,  Roberts,  and  Sir  E.  Landseer 
also  went  at  prices  &r  beyond  their  original  co«t.  Hr.  Bicknell's  pictures  alone 
(without  the  water-colour  drawings)  reaUied  66,494/. 

A  collection  of  early  pictures,  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Bromley,  was  sIm 
dispersed  in  June.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  has  not  occurred 
a  sale  of  works  of  ancient  art  for  several  years  which  in  impixiance  can  compare 
with  thia.  Almoet  free  &om  mere  sensalional  and  pretty  pictures,  such  as  form 
the  staple  of  popular  galleries,  this  coUectiou  was  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius, 
who  understood  art  in  its  highest  and  most  spiritual  sense  '."  "  A  Vir^  and 
Child,"  by  Leonardo  daTinci,  sc^  tor  490  guineas.  The  same  sutyect,  by  Sandra 
Botticelli,  fetched  760  guineas.  A  portnut  from  the  Rogers'  Collection,  by 
Fillippino  Lippi,  406  guineas.  The  total  produce  of  this  sale  was  13,958/.  6«. 
In  comparing  the  result  with  that  of  the  sale  pievionsly  mentioned,  it  appean 
that  modem  works  are  sought  for  at  higher  prices  than  those  of  the  andent 
painters, — the  works  of  Turner,  Landseer,  and  several  other  punters  commanding 
the  most  eiteoatTe  competition. 

At  the  sale  of  Hr.  Allnutt,  which  occurred  somewhat  later,  a  lai^  numbsr  of 
valuable  works,  chiefly  modem,  was  dispersed.    Thu  sale  realized  19,296/. 

The  Arundel  Society,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  knowledge  ot 
early  Italian  art,  and  for  the  publication  of  copies  of  rare  specimens  falling  into 
decay,  has  been  thriving  this  year.  "  The  Art  Journal "  (July)  says,  "  A  full 
tide  of  prosperity  has  flowed  to  the  rooms  of  this  Society  in  Old  Bond-street. 
Visitors  to  London  and  other  strangers  to  the  good  works  of  this  association 
should  avul  themselvea  of  the  liber^  gnnt  of  free  admission  to  the  valuable 
series  of  copies  S\)m  Italian  frescoes  there  on  view.  The  exhibition  will  be  found 
ta  be  little  short  of  an  epitome  of  Italian  art  &om  the  time  of  Cimabne  to 
Leonardo,  Luini,  and  Raphael.  Some  of  the  msatere  in  this  historic  chain  an 
represented  by chromo- lithographs,  already  issued  to  subscribers;  others  are  seen 
by  the  original  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  Society  from  the  frescoes  them- 
selves. The  earliest  in  the  series  dat£  back  to  the  period  of  Cimabne,  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  latest,  consisting  of  photograph  drawings  from  the  two 
tapestries  in  the  Vatican — wanting  in  the  Hampton  Court  collection, — come 
down  to  the  closing  yean  of  Raphael's  life,  in  the  sixteenth  Gentnij." 
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"The  Sodetf  h  oareftil  mtehen  orer,  and  in  wme  seaw  abnoet  tho 
gBudiuiB  of,  ^e  goMt  freaooea  of  Italf,  bare  eataliliahed  a  special  iimd  &r 
the  copying  of  nc^i  which  maj  be  &at  falling  to  deoaj.  The  fint&iiits 
rf  this  eoterpriM  are  now  to  bt  aeen  hang  in  the  toodu  of  the  assooia- 
tion.  Amonget  them  we  maj  ennineiate  '  The  Adoration  of  the  Kinga,'  the 
maatnpieoe  of  Femgino,  at  Citta  della  I^ere ;  the  important  worka  bj  Ifan- 
tegna,  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani,  at  Padua,  including  eipectal];  '  The 
Martyrdom  at  St  Christopher;'  tlie  esrlj  oompositioas  Ijing  at  the  fbouda- 
tion  of  tlie  great  middle  age  reriTa],  paint«d  bj  Ciin*l)ne,  BnfFalmaooo,  and 
Simon  Hemmi,  in  the  Chmch  of  St.  Frands,  at  Awisi ;  and,  laatlj,  coining 
later,  finir  beanteooa  oompositJona  t^  Loini,  at  Saronno,  near  Uilau,  cerUinly 
the  very  choicest  of  the  nnmeroos  paintings  with  which  this  artast  has  adomed 
the  cities  of  Lombard;.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  in  some  sort  the  arts  which 
Sonriahed  in  the  plaini  of  Milan,  and  in  tlie  dtiea  of  Padua,  Florence,  and  Borne, 
hare  been  transplanted  to  Old  Bond-street,  London." 

"We  ate  glad  to  know  that  the  Arundel  Sodetj  has  now  attained  the  prood 
position  moet  to  be  desired,  whether  the  sphere  be  politics,  literabire,  or  art ; 
that  it  haa  reached,  we  say,  the  strength,  which  can  fearlessly  incur,  and  can, 
if  need  be,  eoort  direct  nnpopolaiity.  In  otiier  words,  this  Society  can  braTO 
the  publication  of  a  high  cIsm  of  works  which  cannot  be  rentared  upon  by 
mare  priTate  mercantile  honsei,  woriu  which  appeal  to  the  educated  iew,  which 
topply  the  wants  of  earnest  stodenta,  and  which  t«nd  to  eialt  art  in  this 
eountry." 

A  new  set  of  rules  waa  adopted  by  the  Sorae^  at  tbeir  Jane  meeting,  pro- 
viding amongst  other  things  that  the  nwnber  of  members  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  1600,  who  ore  alone  to  reoeive  the  annoal  publications  in  return  &tr 
their  snbecnptions.  New  members  will  be  admitted  first  as  aasodates,  and  after- 
wards as  anhscribera  on  the  occasion  of  vacancies  in  the  1500. 

A  "  Kno  Arts'  Quarterly  Review,"  on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  was  started 
this  year,  the  oontribntors  being  amongst  the  foremost  authorities  in  art  Id  the 
first  volnine  were  contributions  t^  Hr.  Tom  Taylor,  Professor  Charles  Eingsley, 
Mr.  Palgrave,  Mr.  W.M.  Roasetti,  Mr.  Panizzi,  Mr.  Hamerton,  Mr.F.  Q.  Stephens, 
and  others.  The  illustrationB  are  of  high  character,  and  the  work  aims  at  taking 
the  highest  place  amongst  art  publications. 

Under  the  head  of  Art,  Music  should  not  be  left  unnoticed ;  bnt  it  would  be 
impoBsiUe  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  leading  evente  of  the  year  which  have 
novelty  to  distinguish  them,  the  chief  one  being  the  production  of  M.  Gounod's 
"Fkust,"  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  Corent  Garden.  Her  Majesty's 
nteatre  was  the  first  in  the  field,  bnt  waa  quickly  followed  by  the  rival  esta- 
Uishment.  At  the  former  the  heroine  was  ie[a«senl«d  by  Madame  Titiens, 
at  the  latter  by  Madune  Carvalho.  The  pnblio,  which  some  years  ago  heard 
M.  Gounod's  "  Soffo  "  at  Corent  Garden  with  indifference,  was  on  this  occasion 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  success  of  "  Faust "  waa  something  unusual.  The 
music,  although  strange,  and  unlike  that  with  which  the  pnblio  is  most  wont  to 
bs  captivated,  soon  became  the  property  of  tbe  very  street  bands,  and  was  to  be 
heard  with  lees  or  more  perfection  of  execution  on  every  side.  Hostile  criticism, — 
and  there  was  not  mnch  of  it, — was  voted  a  nuisance,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  "Faust"  reigned  absolntely  triumphant.  The  critics  have  prophesied 
inunortolity.  and  a  place  beside  the  imperishable  works  of  Moiart  and  Meyerbeer. 
Tb»  valne  of  these  prediotioos  time  alone  can  show. 

The  English  Opem  Company  at  Covent  Garden  produced  towaids  the  chjee 
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of  the  jear  in  open  by  Mr.  Balfe,  "  Bluiche  de  NereiB,"  which  met  with  no 
decided  favour.  A  cantetk,  b;  Mr.  Benediot,  entitled  "  Bichud  Casax  de  JAob," 
produced  at  tbe  Norwich  festdvi^,  waa  proDOUnced  a  ■ncoeaa,  and  tlie  work  wa« 
afterwards  pertbrmed  in  London,  at  St.  Junee'e  Hall,  when  an  eqnall;  tavooiaUe 
verdict  waa  given.  A  new  claae  of  mnaical  compoaition,  "  Opera  di  Gamox," 
was  attempted  at  the  Oalleij  of  Itlnstration  in  November,  and  thovgb  of  a  slight 
kind,  deeerrea  mention,  aa  likely  to  derelope  into  an  important  feature.  The 
jaece,  entitled  "  Jessy  Iiea,"  was  composed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hacfairen,  the  libretto 
b«ng  by  Mr.  Oxenford.  The  only  aocompanimeut  is  a  grand  piano,  and  solo 
T<Hces  are  alone  employed,  the  per&rmera  being  only  four  in  number.  Thit 
little  opera  obtuned  considerable  &vout  :  and  the  practdoabilitj  of  the  scale  on 
whii^  it  was  produced  is  likely  to  enconrsge  sspiring  young  compMers  to  tiy 
th«r  powers  in  the  same  direction. 

The  London  Muucol  Sorae^,  which  now  takes  an  important  place  among  tbe 
nnmeroDB  sodedee  deTot«d  to  mnsical  ends,  supplies  a  denderatiun  in  giving 
trial  performancea  of  the  works  of  young  composers.  In  November  six  ordiestrml 
works  of  great  merit  and  promise  were  played  at  one  of  these  meetings,  being 
symphonies  by  J.  F.  Bamett  and  Miss  Alice  Mary  Smith ;  a  piauo-fbrte  bntasia 
by  H.  C  Banister;  a  violin  concerto  by  H.  Baumer;  and  overturee  1^  C.  D. 
Maclean  and  J.  L.  Sommera. 

The  usual  performances  <^  oratorios,  operas,  conoert«,  popular  and  dasaical, 
have  gone  on  throughout  the  year,  and  &r  outrun  the  possibility  of  reeoid.  It 
may  be  remarked  only  that  the  standard  of  music  has  been  greatly  raised  <£ 
late,  and  that  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Uoxart,  Mendelssohn,  and  other  classical 
eomposers  fonu  the  staple  of  almost  every  concert  which  aims  at  popularity. 
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At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  the  President,  Major-General 
Sabine,  in  his  speech  took  a  summary  view  of  the  scientific  object*  which  have 
recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Sodety.  The  first  sul^ject  mentioned  was  "the 
prqected  establishment  of  a  telescope  of  great  optical  power  at  Melbourne,  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  for  the  observation  of  the  nebnUe  and  multiple  stars  of  the 
lower  hemisphere.  The  Society  had  been  consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Cronies.  The  Preaident  and  Council 
replied  to  the  Colonial  Office  by  a  report  dated  December  18,  1862.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  thoughtfU  discussions  embodied  in  a  correspondence  which  had 
arisen  relative  to  this  matter  might  have  a  prospective  value  not  limited  to  the 
occasion  which  had  given  rise  to  them.  Other  site«  favourable  for  such  obeei^ 
ration  might  be  found  elsewhere  than  at  Melbourne,  for  instance,  on  the  Nilgiri 
hills,  and  the  sntfject  was  one  which  it  might  be  hoped  would  one  day  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves." 

"Theresearcliesof  KirchhoffandBunsen  had  rendered  it  probable  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  much  insight  into  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atmoephere  of  the 
brighter  fixed  stars,  by  observing  the  dark  lines  in  thrar  spectra,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  elemental^,  and  perhaps  also  ^ 
compound,  bodies,  in  the  state  of  incandescent  gas  or  vapour.  The  interest  of 
such  an  inquiry  waa  obvious ;  but  the  difficulties  involved  were  very  great.  He 
inquiry  had  recently  been  taken  up  by  two  gentlemen  working  in  conoert,  Mr- 
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Hnggiiu  uid  Dr.  Killer,  who  in  a  paper  read  to  tlie  Society  had  described  and 
fi^ttd  the  epectra  of  three  of  the  brighter  gtara.  In  a  subsequent  paper  Ur. 
Hof^iiu  described  the  means  employed  for  practicallj  determining  ynQi  ae- 
eattej  the  positions  of  any  stellar  lines  which  might  be  obBerved,  with  refereace 
to  known  points  of  the  spectmm,  and  gave  beautifiil  maps  of  the  tpectn  of 
twenty-fbnr  of  the  elemeotarj  bodim  under  the  action  of  the  indnctire  dischuge, 
reserviug  others  for  a  fiitnre  commQuication." 

"Professor  Tjndall  had  given  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  re- 
lation of  gases  and  vaponrs  to  radiant  heat.  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  be 
ihuwed  that  tlie  different  aeriform  bodies,  even  though  oolonrlesa,  exert  very 
difibrent  de^p'eee  of  absorptire  action  on  the  rays  of  heat;  and  that  certain 
portions  of  these  heat-rays  are  more  powerfnUy  absorbed  than  others,  rays  from 
ol^eda  at  a  low  temperatare  being  more  easily  absorbed  than  those  from  olijeda 
it  an  elevated  temperature.  He  had  also  proved  that  gases  radiate  as  well  as 
sJMorbi  and,  in  oonfonnity  with  what  is  known  in  the  case  of  solids,  that 
b  gsseoDs  media  also   there  is  equally  in  the  powers  of  radiation  and  ab- 

" In  the  Bakerisn  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Sorby,  entitled  by  him  'On  the  Direct 
Conelation  of  Uechanical  and  Chemical  Forces,'  were  embodied  a  series  of  obser- 
valions  upon  the  inflaeoce  of  pressure  upon  the  solability  of  salts,  in  which 
results  were  obtwned  analogous  to  the  change  in  the  freezing-pomt  of  liquid* 
under  pressure.  It  was  found  in  casea  where,  as  is  usual,  the  volume  of  the 
water  and  tbe  salt  is  less  than  the  volume  of  the  wat«r  and  the  salt  separately, 
tbat  the  Bolubilitj  is  increased  by  pressure ;  but  that  in  cases  where,  as  when 
ul-ammoniac  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  bulk  of  tiie  solution  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  wat«r  and  salt  taken  separately,  the  solubili^  is  lessened  by  a  small  but 
meuorable  amount" 

"  The  bright  lines  in  tbe  spectra  of  electric  dischai^ea  passing  through  various 
gases  and  between  electrodes  of  variona  metaU,  had  been  made  the  sntgect  of  a 
long  and  laborious  courae  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Bolnnson,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  origin  and  conditions  of  tiiese  lines.  Dr.  Robinson  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  their  origin  is  to  be  referred  to  some  yet  undiscovered  relation 
between  matter  in  general  and  the  transfer  of  electric  action ;  and  that  while  the 
places  of  the  lines  are  thos  detennined  independently  of  particular  circumstance*, 
the  brightneas  of  the  lines  is  modified  according  to  tiie  special  properties  oi 
the  moleenles  which  are  present,  through  a  range  fiom  the  greatest  intensity 
down  to  a  bintneas  which  may  elude  onr  most  powerfiil  means  of  obser- 

The  President  stated  that  by  a  diaenssion  of  the  results  of  the  msgnetic 
observations  maintained  for  several  yean  paat  at  the  Kew  Observatoiy  with  an 
sccniacy  preriousty  unattuned,  and  by  combining  these  with  the  earlier  results 
at  the  British  colonial  obeerratories,  he  had  been  enabled  to  trace,  and  satis- 
Isctorily  to  establish,  tbe  existence  of  an  annual  variation  in  the  three  elementa 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being  dependent  upon 
the  earth's  position  in  her  orbit  relatively  to  the  sun. 

Dr.  Otto  Torell,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Lund,  had  com- 
tnnuicsted  an  account  of  the  progress  made  by  an  expedition  appointed  hj  the 
Swedish  Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm,  to  execute  a  survey  preliminary  to  the  measurements  of  an  arc  of 
tiie  meridian  at  Spitzbergen. 

"  I  may,  perhaps,"  swd  the  President,  "  be  permitted  to  allode  for  a  moment 
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to  tli«  peculiar  interest  with  which  I  mnit  natnnllj  regwd  the  prapoaed  on- 
dertaking.  The  meMnrement  of  an  am  of  the  meridian  at  Spitzbetfuen  ia  an 
MiterpriBe  which,  nearlj  fortj  yean  ago,  was  a  chariahed  project  of  my  own, 
which  1  had  planned  the  meana  of  executing,  atid  which  I  ardentlj  deeind  to 
be  permitted  to  can;  out  penoaallj.  I  may  well,  therefore,  feel  a  peculiar 
pleaaore  in  now  seeing  it  renewed  under  what  I  regard  as  yet  more  ptomiaing 
anapioee ;  whilat  I  cannot  bnt  be  eensiUe  of  how  little  I  could  have  anticipated 
the  opportuni^,  at  thta  diataiue  of  time,  of  congratulating  the  Swediah  OoT«ni- 
meut  and  Academy  apon  their  undertaking,  and  of  fli  miring  Dr.  ToreU  Iw 
having  traced  ita  originatiou  to  my  early  propoaition." 

"  A  few  yeare  ago  the  attention  of  the  Bo^  Society  wat  called  by  the  Forngn 
Office  to  the  circumstance  of  Berenl  glass  bottles  with  closed  necks  having 
been  found  on  the  shores  of  the  West  Coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  leading  to  a  con- 
jecture that  they  might  afford  some  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  missing  ships  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition.  The  inqniiiee  instituted  by  the  Boyal  Socie^ 
traced  the  bottles  in  question  to  a  recent  mann&otnre  in  Norway,  where  tbey 
are  used  as  floate  to  the  fishiug-neta  employed  on  that  coast.  Theee  floats, 
accidentally  separated  from  the  nets,  had  beeu  carried  by  the  stream  corrent  which 
seta  along  the  Norwegian  coast  round  the  North  Cape,  and  thus  afforded 
evidence  of  the  prolongation  of  the  current  to  Nova  Zembla.  The  Swedish 
eipeditioD  in  the  course  of  ite  tummer  exploration  found  on  the  NorUiem  shore 
of  Spitibeigen  several  more  of  theee  bottle  floata,  some  of  which  even  bore 
Horwe^an  marks  and  namea,  supplying  evidence  of  oonaiderable  geographical 
interest  of  the  extension  of  the  Norw^ian  stream  current  to  Spitsbergen,  either 
by  a  drcnitoQs  coaise  past  the  shoree  of  Nova  Zembla,  or  by  a  more  direct  off- 
shoot of  which  no  previooe  knowledge  existed." 

"  The  application  of  gun-cotton  to  warlike  pnrpcaca  and  engineering  operatians, 
and  the  recent  improvements  in  its  manufacture,  had  been  the  snlject  (f  a  report 
prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  sections  of  the 
Ibitish  Association,  consisting  chiefly  of  fellows  of  the  Boyal  Sode^.  He 
oommittoe  had  the  advantage  of  personal  communication  with  General  von  lenk. 
of  the  Imperial  Austrian  artillery,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  preparation  and 
adaptation  by  which  gun-cotton  had  been  made  practically  available  for  war- 
like purposes  in  the  Austrian  service." 

"  It  appeared  that  many  of  the  disadvantages  att«ndant  upon  the  use  of  gun- 
cotton,  as  at  first  introduced  by  Schiinbein  in  IB4/B,  bad  beeu  overcome,  being 
due  to  imperfeotiona  in  ita  preparation,  and  ceasing  when  suitable  processes  were 
adopted  in  its  manufacture.  The  report  of  the  Committee  ooncluded  with  theee 
words: — The  subject  has  neither  chemically  nor  medianically  received  that 
thorough  investigation  that  it  deserves.  There  remain  many  exact  measures 
atiU  to  be  made,  and  many  important  data  to  be  obtained.  The  phenomena 
attending  the  explosion  both  of  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  have  to  be  in- 
vestigated both  as  to  the  temperature  generated  in  the  act  of  explosion,  and 
the  nature  of  the  compounds  which  result  fiom  them,  under  dronmatancea  strictly 
analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  artilleiy  practice." 

The  pieeentation  of  the  Copley  and  two  Boyal  Medals  took  place,  the  recipients 
being  this  year  all  Englishmen. 

The  Copley  medal  was  presented  to  the  venerable  Profeasor  Sedgwid,  the 
geologist.  The  I^<esident  sud,  "  The  Copley  medal  has  beeu  awarded  to  the 
Kov.  Adam  Sedgwick,  for  his  observations  and  discoveries  in  the  geology  of  the 
Paheoioic  eeriea  of  rocks,  and  more  especially  for  his  determination  of  the 
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ebttneten  of  the  Devonian  sjitom,  bf  obBemtions  of  the  order  uid  soperpbntioa 
of  the  KiUfu  rocka  and  their  fosaila  in  Devonshire."  After  detailing  Profetsor 
Sedgwick's  career  and  raccesiive  diacoveries,  the  President  presented  the  medal 
with  these  words,  "  Pbofsbsok  Sbdowice — Accept  this  medal,  the  highest 
honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  BoTsl  Society  to  oon&r,  in  testimony  of 
onr  ^ipreciaition  of  the  importance  of  the  researches  which  have  oocnpied  so  large 
a  portion  of  jonr  life,  and  which  have  placed  yon  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those 
eminent  men  I7  whose  geniiu  and  labotus  geology  has  attained  its  present  tkigh 
position  in  onr  conntry." 

A  Bqyal  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  Miles  Joseph  Berkeley  for  his 
researches  in  Ciyptogomio  Botany,  eapecially  Mycology.  Addressing  Mr. 
Berkeley,  the  Prfeeident  siud: — "Mr,  Berkeley — I  present  yon  with  this  medal 
on  testimony  of  the  high  opinion  which  the  botanical  members  of  the  Conncil  of 
the  Boyal  Society  entertain  of  your  researches  in  cryptogamio  botany,  especially 
mycology,  which  in  their  jodgment  entitle  yon  to  be  r^arded  as  the  most 
eminent  living  author  in  that  department  of  science." 

A  Boyal  medal  was  also  awarded  to  John  Fet«r  Oassiot,  Esq.,  fbr  his  researcliM 
on  the  Voltaic  Battery  and  Cnrrent,  and  on  the  discharge  t£  electricity  through 
sttenoated  media.  The  medal  was  handed  to  Mr.  Oassiot  with  the  following 
remarks : — "  Mr.  Oassiot — Yoa  will  receive  this  medal  as  a  mark  of  the  deep 
interest  which  the  Koyal  Society  takes  in  the  investigations  in  which  yon  are 
engaged,  and  of  the  high  valne  which  it  attaches  to  iiie  reenlta  with  which 
70a  have  already  enriched  onr  trtuuactions.  TheM  are  the  gronnds  on  which 
the  medal  has  been  awarded  to  yon  by  the  Council ;  bnt  it  may  be  permitted 
to  me  to  ezpreas  the  hope  that  yon  will  also  associate  with  it — as  it  is  im< 
possible  that  we  ahonld  not  do— the  Society's  recc^nitJOD  of  the  generous  and 
kindly  spirit  which  has  nuu)ifcBt«d  itself,  as  elsewhere,  so  alio  in  all  your 
pnnuit  of  science,  of  which  one  memorial  amongst  others  will  remain  in  fntnre 
times  connected  with  the  Socie^ — in  the  establbtunent  of  the  Scientific  Belief 
Pnnd." 

A  rfyitm4  of  the  recent  pn^ress  of  utronomical  sdence,  Iwd  before  the 
Bi^ral  Astronomical  Society  by  the  secretaiy,  the  Ber.  C-  Pritchard,  famishes  a 
view  of  what  has  been  done  dnring  the  past  yesr,  "  which,"  says  Mr.  Pritchard, 
"if  DcA  remarkable  for  salient  astronomical  discovery,  can  scarcely  &il  to  be 
memorable  for  the  activity  ^splayed  in  the  many  contribations  which  dnring  its 
oonise  have  been  madetowardsthoperfection  of  astronomical  eccnracy.  The  moat 
important  elements  of  our  oosmical  system  are  better  known  to  as  at  its  close 
than  they  were  at  its  beginning;  we  have  profited  largely  by  the  stores  of 
knowledge  treasored  ap  for  ns  by  the  labours  and  genios  of  astronomers,  whoee 
day  of  toil  baa  long  since  closed ;  and  we  are  every  year  becoming  more  sensible 
of  the  intimate  relation  in  which  every  branch  of  natural  science  stands  to  ooi 
own  &roimte  pnrsait,  the  chief  of  them  alL" 

"  The  correction  made  4«  the  son's  parallax  may  jnstly  cl«m  the  foremost 
place  in  the  snnals  of  onr  astronomical  year.  The  received  valae  of  this  element 
S'-h6  adopted  by  Encke  60m  qnextioneible  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
la  1769  has  always  been  accepted  by  astronomers  as  simply  provisioDHl ;  uid  in 
the  apparent  absence  of  more  available  meuta,  they  have  been  patiently  waiting 
until  improved  methods  aud  better  inetramente  could  be  applied  to  the  next 
occurrence  of  the  same  phenomena  in  1874  and  1882.  Meanwhile  this  very 
correction,  than  patiently  wuted  for,  had  been  shown  by  Le  Verrier  to  be  all 
<tloDg,  by  implication,  contained  in  the  comparison  between  the  tiieoretical  a^^ 
B  b  2 
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observed  motaoiiB  of  Man,  Teons,  and  the  moon ;  and  the  improred  valne  tku 
■nggeated  b;  theoretical  oonaidentionB  was  adopt«d  in  hit  solar  tables.  Before 
him,  Hansen  had  in  tht  jeai  1864  annonnced  that  the  parallactic  inequaUtj  in 
the  tnnar  tlieoTj  indicated  the  neceaaitf  of  increasing  the  solar  parallax.  Saba*- 
qaeotlj  to  Hansen  and  Le  Verrier,  M.  Leon  Fotwanit  has  succeeded  in  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  light  bj  certain  mechanical  urangements  of  coneiderabb 
Mmplicity  and  easj  repetition  1  and  combining  his  result  with  the  well-aaoertained 
coefBcient  of  aberration,  he  has  deduced  a  value  of  the  solar  parallax  in  satis- 
&ctor7  accordance  with  the  account  assnmed  hy  Le  Verrier."  "Le  Yenitr'i 
value  u  8"'fiS ;  Hansen's,  8^'9I69  )  Stone's,  as  dednoed  &om  Mars  at  oppodtion, 
8"-932  +  0"-O32.  Mr.  Winnecke,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Poulkowa  and  Oaps 
of  Good  Hope  obeervations  of  Mars,  obbuned  the  valne  ff-SGi."  "  This  minute 
correction,  amounting  to  no  more  than  tw»-fiA,h(  of  a  second  of  arc,  thus 
curiously  brought  U>  light  in  the  first  instance  bj  small  distorbances  in  the 
motion  of  the  moon  and  planets,  ma;  reasonablj  inspire  astronomers  with  addi* 
tional  confidence  (if  that  were  needed)  in  the  exactness  of  their  science  and  in 
the  fixedness  of  the  laws  which  bind  the  Kosmoe  together.  And  if^  on  the  other 
hand,  a  contrary  misgiving  is  created  in  other  minds  &om  the  iact  that  this 
abrupt  alteration  of  so  important  an  element  as  the  solar  parallax  implies  an 
alteration  of  some  four  millions  of  mites  in  the  sun's  reputed  distance  from 
onr  earth,  this  mis^ving  may  perhaps  be  removed  bj  the  consideration  that, 
after  all,  this  improrement  of  onr  knowledge  amoonta  to  no  more  than  a  correc- 
tion to  an  observed  angle  represented  by  the  apparent  breadth  of  a  human  hair 
viewed  at  the  distance  of  about  12S  leet."  Mr.  Pritehard  next  alludes  to  a  slight 
correction  in  the  constant  of  lunar  parallax,  which  is  adopted  in  the  "  Nautical 
Almanac"  for  1867,  and  which  implies  a  diminntion  of  our  mean  distance  from 
the  moon  of  about  twenty-six  milee.  Investigations,  with  a  view  to  detennine 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  have  been  made  by  the 
Astronomer  Boyal,  with  a  result  very  nearly  ooinciding  with  that  of  Sir  V. 
Herschel,  amved  at  long  ago.  The  conclnsion,  however,  is,  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  solar  motion  in  space,  so  far  at  least  as  accounting  for  the  proper  motion 
of  the  stars  is  concerned,  remains  at  this  moment  in  doubt  and  abeyance. 

"  M.  Qoldschmidt  has  lately  verified  the  existence  of  a  oompanion  to  Sirins, 
discovered  by  Alvan  Clark,  and  aW  observed  sereial  others,  of  which  one  at 
least  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Dawes.  M,  Kriiger  has  added  two  or  three  to 
the  very  limited  list  of  stars  whose  panllax  is  approximatively  known.  The 
oanse  of  the  well-known  discordance  between  the  zenith  distances  of  celestial 
objects  obtained  by  direct  observation  and  those  obtained,  by  reflections  from 
quicksilver  was  some  time  since  su^ested  by  M.  Faye.  The  question,  however, 
has  this  year  been  set  at  rest  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  who  has  sucoeasfiilly 
tnced  the  cause  to  the  meteoroh^cal  condition  of  the  air  surrounding  the  instru- 
ment, as  influenced  by  the  dimensions  of  the  shutters  in  the  obeerving-room. 
The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  the  investigation  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  aoMiracy  of  all  instrumental  determinations  of  zenith  distances,  inaamni^ 
aa  Mr.  Airy  has  sbown  that  alt  such  detetminations  deduced  from  direct,  and 
UDCombined  with  reflexional,  obsw^ations,  are  liable  to  ui  appreciable  error, 
vaiying  from  a  quarter  U>  balf  a  second," 

"  No  advance  has  this  year  beep  insde  towards  the  reconciliation  of  Professor 
Adams's  value  of  the  aoceleratioii  of  the  pioon's  mean  motion  with  Hansen's 
value,  which  represents  the  nncient  eclipses  so  well ;  but  Hansen  himself  ha* 
auggesUd  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  infinitesimal  alteration  of  the  time  of  the 
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Hrth'i  rotation  bj  OllS?  Beconds  in  2000  yean  insj  powiblj  aooonnt  for  the 
dncKjwiLCf,  and  maj  abo  esplun  certain  auomaliM  between  the  theoretical  and 
d)MTT«d  plaoei  of  Uercnry  brought  to  light  bjr  M.  le  Terrier-" 

"  The  publication  of  the  Teanlts  of  Mr.  CairiDgton'i  acrupolouBlj  Bociirat«  and 
pameriiig  laboan  on  the  solar  spots  will  at  ell  times  be  meroorable  in  the  annals 
of  tiie  physical  hi>t<irj  of  the  sun.  The  methods  adopted  for  reducing  and 
'  tabnlating  the  ohaerTatioDs  of  the  spots  in  their  various  phasos  deaerve  to  be  a 
model  for  future  efforts.  The  influence  which  the  rarying  distaruw  of  Jupiter 
msj  have  upon  these  outbursts  of  solar  activitj,  and  the  reactions  which  these 
in  their  turn  may  have  upon  the  meteorolc^csl  condition  of  onr  own  atmo- 
ppliere ;  the  apparent  alternate  eipannon  and  contraction  of  the  limiting  panllela 
between  which  the  tpoU  are  formed,  and  the  carious  drift  in  the  strata  of  the 
photoaphore  which  oontwn  them,  are  among  the  interesting  qnestions  more  or 
k«i  brieflj  referred  to  in  the  volume  hefbre  us,  and  the  determination  of  which 
iinecessaiy  to  the  elucidation  of  Mr.  Carrington's  question,  'What  is  the  lonP'  " 
"  In  connexion  with  these  phenomena  in  the  solar  envelopes,  we  may  refer  to  the 
disounons  which  have  taken  place  at  the  meetings  of  our  Society,  and  to  two 
jxptn  of  Hr.  Dawes,  relative  to  the  telescopic  appearance  of  the  solar  pbotonphere. 
A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  general  appearance  of  the  photosphere  is  that 
ef  a  flocculent  precipitate,  as  suggested  by  Sir  John  Henchel  and  assented  to  by 
Mr.  Dawegi;  or  whether  it  more  nearly  reeembles  a  willow-leaved  crystalline 
pr«dpitate  of  detached  partidei,  as  originally  described  by  Hr.  Nasmytb  and  con< 
firmed  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  another.  The  question  is  remarkable,  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  observers  possessing  adequate  optical  means,  not  only  on 
seoKint  of  ita  important  physical  bearings,  but  as  showing  the  extntme  difficulty 
of  a  determination  on  which  observers  so  eminent  are  Iband  to  differ." 

The  Angnst  meteors,  the  phenomenon  known  of  old  as  "  the  tear*  of  St. 
I«wrence,"  were  particularly  abundant  and  conspienons  in  1863.  The  10th  of 
August  is  the  day  on  which  the  most  brilliant  display  takes  place.  At  Taunton 
300  of  these  meteors,  some  of  them  of  considerable  brilliancy,  were  seen  within 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minate«.  They  appeared  to  run 
iu  two  parallel  lines  on  either  side  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  one  from  the  direction 
of  Feneos  towards  Capricorn,  the  other  from  near  Auriga  towarda  Ophiuchas 
ud  Scorpio,  thoee  in  the  first  direction  being  the  more  numerous,  probably  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a 
R^ort  on  Inminons  meteors,  by  Mr.  Ghusher,  was  read.  It  appeared  that 
Dbaervations  on  the  Angust  showers  were  made  at  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Lon- 
don, Portamouth,  Hastings,  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  south  and  east  of 
England,  for  the  determination  of  the  heights  and  velodtiee  of  the  shooting  stsrs 
of  this  epoch.  The  correspondences  among  the  obeervationB  were  numerous,  and 
five  meteors  were  singled  out  which  admitted  of  being  sultjeded  to  exact  cal- 
ralition.  The  heights  of  these  five  at  their  appearance  were  respectively,  70, 
114, 131, 106,  and  79  miles;  at  their  disappearance  respectively,  60,  73,  66,  S2, 
and  68  miles.  Their  velocities  were  respectively,  36,  36,  7G.  41,  and  3H  miles  per 
boor.  It  was  calculated  that  it  would  require  a  globe  of  flame  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  ordinary  sheet^lights,  of  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  to  dispense 
the  powerful  light  of  any  of  these  shooting  stars.  The  stream  attained  its 
nuiimum  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  p.m.  of  the  lOtb  of  August,  and 
WIS  comparatiTely  insignificant  on  the  previous  and  succeeding  evenings. 

New  asteroids  continue  to  be  discovered.  The  76th,  named  Euiydice,  and  the 
77th,  named  Friga,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College  Observatory. 
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A  79(ih  was  oburred  by  an  Amerioan,  Hr.  J.  C.  Wataon,  diieetor  of  Ann  Atbor 
Obwrratoiy. 

A  new  variable  star  haa  been  discoTfred  t)j  Hr.  Norman  Pogson,  the  newhf- 
appointed  government  aatnmomer  at  Madtas.  It  ia  of  the  9Ui  magnitude,  and  in 
the  conatelhtion  Scxnpia  It  wm  first  observed  on  the  SOth  of  Hay  in  a  apot 
where  no  star  had  been  seen  in  the  months  of  April  and  Hay  daring  the  laat  nine 
7gars.  At  first  it  was  sapposed  to  be  one  of  the  minor  planets,  bnt  a  aeriea  of 
nucrometrical  measnrea  of  its  poaition  with  respect  to  other  stais  near  it,  made 
the  lama  night,  eatabliahed  its  finty,  and  reTealed  its  tme  character.  On  th« 
ibllowing  ni^t  it  waa  daddedly  lees  bright,  and  bj  the  2Stb  it  had  diminished 
to  less  than  the  12th  magnittide.  Strong  moonlight  then  inlerfved  with  the 
<dieerTaUone,  bnt  on  the  night  of  Jnne  lit,  during  the  darkn<as  oansed  bf  the 
total  eolipae  of  the  moon,  it  w«a  again  looked  for,  bnt  was  no  longer  vinUe. 
Ouljr  three  ether  atan  are  known,  discovered  lespectivel;  bj  Mr.  Hind,  Ur. 
Baxendale,  and  Herr  Anwen,  whoae  oppearancCB  and  diaappeatancea  take  place 
■0  suddenly. 

Observations  made  bj  U.  ErSger  with  the  Bonn  heliometer  npon  the  parallax 
of  stars  tend  to  show  that  the  brightest  and  most  conapicoona  atan  muat  not  be 
assumed  to  be  those  which  are  the  nearest  to  ua.  Thna  the  parallaz  of  9  Qrgni 
and  n  Ljne,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  stars,  has  been  found  to  be  mncb  lees  than 
that  of  61  Q^gni,  an  almost  invisible  double  star,  which,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Hersehers  estimates,  woold  have  been  about  twelve  tdmea  more  distant. 

A  corioDS  discovery  waa  made  in  the  earl;  part  of  the  year  at  Sofao,  the 
rendenoe  of  Ur.  Boulton,  the  celebrated  numofacturer,  of  piotures  produced 
apparently  by  some  phob^raphic  process.  Two  of  these  pictorea  were  im 
ailver  plates,  about  seven  inches  by  four  in  size,  and  several  were  on  p^ier, 
being  reproductions  in  monochrome  and  colour  of  pictnies  by  Benjamin 
West,  Angelica  Kaofinann,  -and  other  artists.  Further  reseaicfa  brought  many 
partictdars  to  light,  and  amongst  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  Mr. 
Boulton  which  had  long  lain  unheeded  references  were  found  to  the  produc- 
tion of  auD-pictures.  A  camera  was  also  discovered,  some  twelve  inches  cabe> 
made  of  oak,  roughly  fitted  with  a  lens  of  2}  or  3  inches'  aperture.  It  appears 
that  experiments  in  photography  were  made  aa  early  as  1780  by  several 
persons,  and  that  considerable  sncceas  waa  attuned  by  aome.  That  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  and  Thomas  Wedgwood  attempt«d  the  process  has  been  long 
known,  but  they  found  no  means  of  fixing  the  pictoios  obtained.  'Hie  ezpari- 
menten  at  Soho  must  have  surmonnted  this  difficulty,  and  a  tmsk  trade  in 
pictQre.oopying  seons  to  have  been  carried  on  in  1781.  It  is  believed  that  a 
good  many  of  these  picturta  most  still  exist  in  the  hands  of  ownen  who  are 
unaware  of  their  nature.  Considerable  numbers  appear  to  have  been  Amuahed 
to  a  Soriety  called  the  "  Polygraphic  Society,"  which  sold  tMm.  The  iuvoition 
came  to  a  strange  end.  Sir  William  Beechey,  the  painter,  went  to  Soho  to  paint 
Mr.  Boutton'a  portrut.  He  there  saw  speeimens  of  the  aun'.copiea,  and  thdr 
nature  waa  explained  to  him.  Sir  William,  alarmed  at  a  discovery  which  he 
imagined  calculated  to  destroy  the  painter's  ooenpation,  exerted  himself  to  obtvn 
the  luppression  of  the  mannfoctnre.  The  Government  of  the  day  was  induced  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  a  pension  was  offered  to  Eginton,  the  work- 
man, who  was  apparently  either  the  inventor  or  the  most  able  praotiUonet  of  the 
process.  This  pension  was  otgected  to  by  Boulton  and  waa  not  conieired. 
Boulton,  however,  was  induced  to  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  the  pioturee, 
and  meana  were  taken,  by  erasing  entries  in  books  and  destruction  of  memManda, 
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to  efGtce  all  record  of  the  inTeotion.  Such,  st  laaat,  are  tbe  inferences  dravii  from 
the  iDTeitigatioii  of  the  fiicta  hitherto.  No  reasonable  doubt  app««n  to  eiirt 
that  the  ipecinaene  produced  are  real  SQn-ptctnrei  of  the  epoch  mtmed,  althongb, 
when  first  brought  to  the  notdcs  of  the  aneotifio  world,  wune  mcr«di]litj  was 
expressed  as  to  their  genainenees. 

The  thirty-third  Congress  of  the  British  AMOciation  for  the  Advanaenient  of 
8ciffl«e  took  pUce  at  NewcMtle,  the  proceedings  eonunendng  on  the  27th  of 
Aogost;  twenty-fire  years  before,  the  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  same  town, 
^e  President  for  the  ye«r  was  Sir  William  Armstrong,  who,  in  hi*  opening 
addim,  reviewed  the  jfTogivm  of  saence  and  inrentdon  since  the  last  Newcastle 
meeting,  and  diseonned  eloqnently  upon  a  sabject  of  poooliar  local  interest,  coal 
and  the  ooal-fislds  of  Britun,  and  particalarlj  upon  the  enormooa  waste  of  that 
material  which  now  goes  on.  The  quantity  now  nndergronnd  which  might  be 
considered  available  was  estimated  at  80,000  millions  of  tons,  which  at  the 
preeent  rato  of  oonsomption  would  be  exhaasted  in  S30  years,  but  with  increase 
of  cousDmptJon  might  only  last  218  years.  The  possibility  and  necessit^r  of 
eoonomiiing,  both  in  manofactnring  and  domealio  consumption,  was  developed  at 
length.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  noticed  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  as  probably 
the  most  important  discovery  of  tii»  present  century,  but  mentioned  that  in  the 
works  of  Lord  Baoon,  and  even  of  Aristotle,  some  hints  of  the  connexion  of  heat 
with  motion  might  be  found.  The  bearing  of  thu  theory  tipon  the  soienoe  of 
gunnery  was  briefly  touched.  In  reference  to  the  great  use  now  made  of  ths 
art  of  tel^raphy,  and  the  iadlities  for  the  interchange  of  thought,  which  so 
mnaikably  characteiixe  the  present  age,  the  advantage  of  stenography  or  short- 
hand writing  was  discnssed.  Ths  Darwinian  theory  and  ita  opponents  were 
passed  in  review,  and  a  dispassionate  spirit  in  the  ponuit  of  truth  was 
Mconunended  as  the  only  one  that  can  lead  to  scdid  resnlts. 

nw  following  ia  a  list  of  the  Sections  and  thmi  respective  presidenta  ;.— 


Sect. 

A.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science         .  Professor  W.  J.  Hsoqnom  Bankine. 

B.  Cbamical  Sdenoe „        Alex.  W.  Williamson. 

C.  Qeotogj »        Warrington  W.  Smyth. 

D.  ZocdoB7  and  Botany       ....  »        Ballbnr. 

8obSM«. 

D.  Rijnokigy „        Bolleston. 

Beet 

E.  Geography  and  Ethnology      .        .        .Sir  Roderick  I.  Hurchuon. 

F.  Economic  Sdence  and  SUtJitica      .        .    William  Tite,  Esq.,  H.P. 
0.  Uechaaical  Sdence         ....    Professor  Willis. 

The  number  of  registered  members  and  associates  who  attended  the  meeting 
WIS  336S,  and  the  sum  contributed  tor  the  advancement  of  science  was  3600f. 
Hore  than  300  papers  were  put  in  to  be  read.  It  would  be  useless  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  heads  of  some  of  the  more  important  subjects  treated. 

Under  Section  A,  such  sut^ects  as  the  sun's  spots,  the  changeable  colour  of 
■tan,  optical  phenomena,  the  topography  of  the  moon,  spectrum  analysis, 
telegr^ic  contrivances,  luminous  meteors,  magnetism,  weather  forecasts, 
balloon  observations,  rain-gangea,  beiometeis,  and  the  electrometer  were  treated, 
and  many  important  conunnnications  ware  read. 

Under  Section  B,  many  technical  prooasses  were  described ;  the,  sntnecte  lof 
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most  general  mtereat  being,  perfaapR,  gun-cotton,  the  nM  of  dMinfeetaDt  flnidi. 
Mid  the  metkls  nluminiimi  and  UiaUiam.  A  paper  on  alnmininro,  bj  Ur.  J.  L. 
Bell,  Major  of  Newcastle,  de«cribed  the  pn^ress  made  in  prodndng  thia  valnaUe 
metal,  and  the  ext«nsive  nse  now  made  of  it  iu  the  arts.  "  A.  lai^  amoont  of 
the  increased  activi^  of  the  manufacture  refemd  to  is  doe  to  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  its  compound  with  copper,  which  is  so  like  gold  aa  to  be  ecarcely 
distjngaiahable  from  that  metal,  with  the  additional  raluable  property  of  being 
nearly  as  hard  m  iron."  A  viait  to  Hr.  Bell's  alnmininm  works  waa  one  of  the 
local  treats  of  the  assembled  ssvanta.  Mr.  Crookea,  the  English  discoverer  of 
the  new  metal  thallium,  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  obtaining 
it  in  laige  quantities  &om  the  flue-duet  of  pyrites  burners,  in  arrlTing  at  which 
great  difficulties  had  to  be  oTeroome.  A  little  reduction  in  the  price  of  thia 
substance  would  enable  it  to  be  employed  advantageonsly  for  ships'  signals,  the 
combustion  of  its  salts  produrang  a  green  flame  of  PilzaoTdiiiaty  intensity. 

In  Sedjou  C,  t^e  President,  Professor  Warrington  Smyth,  delivered  an 
admirable  address,  of  which  the  coal-fields  of  the  district,  and  the  ooal-otnto 
generally,  naturally  formed  the  principal  theme.  On  the  popular  sulgeet  of 
geology  a  long  aeries  of  important  papers  was  read.  Those  on  the  gravel-beds 
of  St.  Acheul,  by  Professor  Philips,  and  on  the  allnvial  accnmuladona  in  tiu 
valleys  of  the  Somme  and  of  the  Ouse,  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  were  the  sulgecta 
of  animated  discnsnon,  aa  connected  witii  the  now  much-debated  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  man. 

In  Section  D,  ProfessoT  Balfour  in  his  opening  address  adverted  to  the 
connexion  of  the  sulgects  of  the  Section  Zoology  and  Botany  with  geology,  and 
remarked  upon  the  important  place  natural  history  is  now  assuming  in  general 
education.  The  possession  of  University  honours  is  now  ctamected  in  a  oertwn 
d^ree  with  a  knowledge  of  nature ;  and  a  master  of  arts,  aa  well  aa  a  doctn 
of  medicine,  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  otgecta  in  the  matorial  world 
with  which  he  is  surrounded. 

In  Subeection  D,  devoted  to  Physiology,  Professor  Bolleston  commented 
amongst  other  things  npon  the  question  of  vivisection,  and  defended  the  practiee, 
when  undertaken  for  the  ends  of  science,  as  ultimately  productive  of  more  benefit 
than  pain. 

The  topics  treated  under  thia  section  and  its  subsection  included  such  mis- 
oellaneoDS  matters  as  dredging  explorations  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  colour 
of  salmon,  the  e^e  of  birds,  the  ventilation  of  barracks  in  India,  instinct,  tiia 
cultivation  of  dnchona,  the  lacustrine  fauna  of  Nortii  Africa,  the  anatomy  of  the 
chimpaniee,  the  hand  of  the  gorilla,  the  geographical  distribution  of  animal 
life,  a  whiting  with  three  eyes,  the  means  of  passing  unharmed  tiirongh  nonous 
gases  and  vapours,  the  appearance  in  England  of  the  Chinese  sand-grouse, 
the  effects  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  the  physical  get^^phy  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  the  existence  of  germs  of  life  in  the  atmosphere. 

Section  £  included  the  extensive  subjects  of  geography  and  etymology.  The 
President,  Sir  Boderick  Mnrchison,  adverted  to  the  yet  nnfinished  st«^  of  Ute 
Government  maps  of  the  British  Isles,  and  reviewed  the  recent  important 
geographical  discoveries,  partiunlarly  those  of  which  the  merit  is  due  to  English- 
men. The  diBCOvet7  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  by  Captwns  Speke  and  Grant  formed 
a  prominent  feature  amongst  these. 

Papers  were  read  on  the  commixture  of  races  of  men  as  affecting  the  progress 
of  civilization,  on  anthropolt^ical  classification,  on  an  international  transit  route 
through  Central  America,  on  the  mental  charactof  of  the  negro  (this  paper 
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exrited  vifm  duenuion,  and  an  exhibition  of  feeling  not  purely  ptiltotopliicsl, 
■liown  Id  hiues  and  conDter-cheera),  on  tlie  cronioscopj  of  South  American 
nationi,  on  the  extinction  of  racex,  on  lacDatrine  habitation!  in  Wif^oBhire,  on 
'wivtica  <^  man  in  the  Halaj  Archipelago,  on  the  ori^n  of  gypaiee,  and  <m  a 
kiat  of  the  atone  age  on  the  coaat  of  Elgin. 

Under  Section  F,  the  vital  atatistice  of  an  European  armj  in  India,  the 
decreate  of  tlie  Bgricnltnral  population  of  England,  Durham  Univergitj,  mor- 
tality in  Lancaahire  in  1863,  transportation  in  connexion  with  colonization,  the 
^octa  of  recent  gold-diaooveriee,  the  military  budgets  of  France  and  England, 
tLe  Iriah  and  English  poor-lam,  and  the  volunteer  force,  were  tbe  chief  anb- 
jecta  treated  of. 

In  Section  G,  many  new  mechanical  contrivances  and  unprovementa  were 
broQght  tbrward.  A  report  npon  the  application  of  gun-ootton  wae  recrived 
with  great  istereat,  and  waa  thought  lihalj  to  lead  to  some  praclical  and  useAiI 

The  meetings  of  the  Britiah  Aasociation  have  long  asaumed  an  important 
plue  in  scientific  annals.  Derided  at  fint  as  idle  gatlierings  of  sciolism,  they 
are  now  seen  to  be  productive  of  solid  reinlta,  and  it  ie  admitted  that  philo- 
■opbet*  need  not  cease  to  be  profbund,  if  they  sometimes  assume  holiday 
ooetume. 

The  solar  spectrum  continnes  to  be  the  otgect  of  investigation  by  chemical 
•xploren,  and  new  discoveriea  are  ever  presenting  tbemselTes,  Professor  J. 
P.  Cooke  statea  that  his  instrument  shows  at  least  t«n  times  as  many  lines 
aa  are  given  by  Kircbhoff  in  his  chart,  and  an  infinitude  of  nebulous  bands  just 
on  the  point  of  being  itsolved.  Thus  the  line  marked  D  shoffs  nine  lines  and  a 
nebulous  hand.  Even  with  these  msgnificent  means,  which  go  &r  to  prove 
that  the  Unett  in  the  solar  apectrum  are  as  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
the  cdncidence  between  the  bright  lines  of  the  metallic  spectra  and  the  dark  Ibee 
is  perfect.  Thoa  while  the  two  roembert  of  the  sodium  line  were  spread  so  fiv 
apart  that  iiU^  P''^  ^^  ^'  intermediate  space  can  readily  be  distinguished, 
the  coincidenoB  between  the  sodium  band  and  the  two  dark  Frannhofer  lines  is 
absolnte.  Many  of  the  bands  of  the  metallic  spectra  are  broad  coloured  spaces, 
croBsed  by  bright  lines.  This  is  the  case  with  the  orange  band  of  the  atrontium 
■pectram,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  calcium  and  barium  spectra. 

H.  J.  P.  Jouvin,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  French  navy,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  to  the  Naval  School  of  Medicine  at  Bochefort,  propouuda  a  new 
method  of  preserving  iron-plated  and  other  vessels  and  metallic  articles  from 
oxidation,  and  for  preventing  ships'  bottoms  from  fouling.  The  invention 
consists  in  lining  the  inner  surface  of  ships'  sides  and  bottoms  perfectly  scoured 
with  sheets  of  zinc  applied  directly  agiunst  the  sheet  iron,  or  with  zinc  paint 
when  the  metal  itself  cannot  be  used.  The  exterior  is  protected  from  the  deposit 
of  marine  sheila  and  plants  by  a  coating  of  poisonous  paint,  or  rather  one 
which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  sea-water,  produces  by  chemical 
reaction  the  poisonous  cyanide  of  mercnry,  in  the  shape  of  chloro-cyanide  of 
mercuty  and  sodinm.  The  smallest  particle  of  this  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
animal  and  vegetable  life  that  ia  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

A  new  method  of  healing  epilepsy  and  some  other  kindred  diseases  is  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  John  Chapman.  The  means  suggested  are  extremely  simple,  mere 
cold  and  heat  applied  in  various  waya  and  during  different  lengths  of  time, 
separately,  alternately,  or  combined.  H.  Brown -S^uard's  theory  of  epilepsy 
is,  that  the  fit  ia  preceded  by  irritation  of  those  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
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lead,  giviiig  rue  to  paUor  and  ocmtnctum  of  ihe  oeutnl 
■aiy  deprivaUoa  of  arterinl  blood  to  the  bmin,  which  itii 
]i^ui  of  its  fmidlona.  Heniw  it  beoomai  neceww;  to 
n  over  tha  Bynipatheljc  nerroDi  ■jBtem,  to  the  extoit 
•J  Tuo-tnotor  neirei  through  the  paraljud  limb.  In 
or  nerves  the  arteriet  are  made  to  caatzact,  while  hj 
nee  the  arteries  dilate,  and  it  is  upon  an  application  of 
hapman'i  treatment  depends. 
ml  new  metals   &om   spectnim  analjreis  has  been  in- 

haa  been  named  Indium,  another,  discovered  bj  M. 
m  WoMum.  A  Freoch  chemist,  M.  Nicklie,  howmr, 
I  being  an  independent  metal,  and  coDtends  tlkat  it  is 
I  little  didymiom  or  terbium. 

mt  of  great  delicacy  has  been  diaoorered  b;  H.  Ooppela> 
«  that  paper  tinted  with  the  extract  of  the  petals  of  the 

the  same  manner  as  litmus  or  carcumL  The  alhahne 
violet  when  the  aolntiona  are  diloted,  and  green  when 
The  presence  of  one  ten-millionth  part  of  caastie  soda 
^□t  videt,  and  the  alkaline  nitrates  ftamiah  the  same 

a  captured  stntgeon  waa  safely  housed  ia  a  lank  in  the 
ere  his  life  and  habits  became  a  &vonrite  subject  of 
alista.  Several  attempt*  were  inade  to  indnoe  freahlj 
a  the  sturgeon's  tank,  but  the  uofbrtunate  porpoises  sooa 
he  effects  of  the  joomej  which  thej  neceesarilj  had  to 
Jieir  native  element. 

its  have  been  numeroos.  Heaars.  Qlaisher  and  Coiwell 
I,  and  manj  cnriona  results  have  been  obtuned  bj  these 
one  occasion  a  railway  tnun  was  heard  at  the  height 
ler  even  at  four  miles.  These  are  the  greatest  h«ght« 
en  heard. 

lorticaltnral  acquisitions  made  bj  Hr.  Fortune  in  Japan 
Aueuba  Japoniea,  of  which  tbe  lemale  has  long  bem 
ome  specimens  of  the  male  an  announced  by  him  in 
low  flouriahing  in  the  London  nnrsery  gardens,  aod  we 
If  many  years  of  sterility,  to  aee  the  numerons  female 
istera  of  red  braries,  an  onlament  for  which  they  are 
hut  which  has  hitherto  been  uuknawu  on  British  aoiL 
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PAIRT   II. 

CHKONICLE 

OP  BEMABKABLE  OCCURRENCES 

IN  1863. 

JANUARY. 

.  1.  Accident  to  the  Princess  Alice. — As  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Frincess  Alice,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bruce,  was 
Basing  in  a  phaeton  through  Broadlands,  a  suburb  of  Newport, 
le  of  Wight,  the  phaeton  came  in  contact  with  a  cart  and 
was  completely  overturned.  Princess  Alice  escaped  with  slight 
bruises  on  her  left  arm,  and  Mrs.  Bruce  with  scratches  on  the 
hands.  They  retuniftd  to  Osborne  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and 
were  both  quite  well  next  day. 

3.  Destkiktion  of  the  Sunnyside  Works,  Salford. — At 
midnight,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  bleaching  and  finishing  works  of 
Mr.  Henry  Statham,  late  Messrs.  Thorpe  and  Statham,  Sunnyside 
Works,  Ordsal-lane,  Sulford.  These  works  ure  very  extensive ; 
they  comprise  a  four-story  mill,  measuring  in  length  about  ISO 
feet,  and  two-story  finishing,  pressing,  and  packing  rooms.  The 
mill  runs  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Irwell,  and  is  hugged  on 
both  sides  by  large  mills.  No  work  had  been  in  operation 
during  the  day,  which,  being  New  Year's  Day,  is  customarily 
a  holiday.  On  the  appearance  of  the  fire  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  the  Salford  Town-hall  for  the  fire-engine,  and  before 
its  arrival  a  large  number  of  men  voluntarily  entered  the  burning 
building,  and  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were  stored  with 
the  goods  that  were  saved.  The  mill  was  an  old  one,  and  was 
filled  with  a  very  valuable  stock,  business  having  been  exceedingly 
good,  and  all  the  hands  being  in  constant  employment.  The  fire 
made  rapid  progress,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  fire-brigade  had 
obtained  a  complete  mastery  of  the  building.  The  floors  burnt 
through  in  rapid  succession,  a  loud  report  marking  the  moment 
that  each  story  gave  way.  The  roof  seemed  to  be  burnt  through 
in  sections,  and  as  each  portion  fell,  pillars  of  fire  and  smoke  shot 
up  into  the  heavens  to  great  heights,  illuminating  the  district  by 
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the  fierceness  of  their  glow,  and  people  in  etrcets  a  considerable 
distance  off  shrank  before  the  inlenBity  of  the  hot  breezes  that 
were  boruo  ou  the  wind.  The  Salford  Fire  Brigade,  auder  Mr. 
Superintendent  Atherton,  worked  heroically.  Themen  scrambled 
up  the  roofe  of  the  adjacent  building,  and,  standing  upright  on  the 
Btone  windoW'silla  of  rooms  in  on  adjoining  mill  which  had  caught 
fire,  directed  jets  of  water  upon  the  flames.  Masses  of  buminff 
riiius  fell  into  the  midst  of  groups  of  firemen  who  from  the  ground 
vcre  directing  streams  of  wafer  upon  the  interior  of  the  building,  anil 
great  apprehensions  were  at  one  time  excited  for  the  safety  of  some 
men  who  had  penetrated  into  the  engine-room,  and  who,  with  flames 
on  every  hand,  stood  with  the  utmost  coolness,  stand-pipe  in  baud, 
playine  on  the  burning  mas.s.  A  large  quantity  of  burning  ruins 
fell  while  the  men  stood  in  the  position  described,  and  completely 
obscured  them  for  a  moment  from  sight,  but  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  they  were  seen  to  be  standing  in  the  same  position, 
and  apparently  unhurt.  The  mill,  which  was  burnt  up  to  the  wall 
of  Mr.  Statham's,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  BiUiugton,  and  was  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  small  wares.  One  end  caught  fire,  but  the 
damage  will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  slight.  There  was  a  large 
police-force  on  the  ground  to  keep  the  crowd  in  order,  and  as  there 
were  many  drunken  men,  the  police  had  plenty  of  work.  The 
total  damage  was  upwards  of  20,000/. 

8.  Fearful  Death  of  a  Millowkek, — An  inquest  was  held 
at  the  Shepherd  and  Flock,  Famham,  before  Mr,  C.  J.  Woods, 
coroner  for  Surrey,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simmonds, 
aged  forty-five  years.  Peceased  was  the  owner  of  Bourne  Mil], 
and  went  into  the  mill  to  examine  the  state  of  the  wall,  which 
had  been  injured  by  a  quantity  of  water  that  came  from  the 
top.  Having  lighted  his  lamp,  he  was  making  his  way  to  that 
part  where  the  water-power  works  were,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  to  cross  over  a  lathe  which  connects  both  the  water  and 
steam  power.  It  appears  that  rather  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  two  pieces  of  iron  were  put  on  to  strengthen  a  portion 
of  the  works ;  these  were  secured  by  screws,  the  ends  of  which 
projected,  and  in  one  of  them  the  bottom  part  of  the  jacket 
which  deceased  wore,  caught,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  thrown 
into  the  machinery  and  whirled  round  at  the  fearful  rate  of  sixty 
times  a  minute.  Themiller  heard  a  jumping  in  the  machinery,  and, 
feeling  satisfied  that  something  had  happened,  he  ran  upstairs  and 
stopped  themill,  after  which  he  went  into  the  house  of  the  deceased 
for  his  son,  who  was  immediately  on  the  spot.  Further  assistance 
having  been  obtained,  the  unfortunate  man  was  got  out,  but  not 
before  the  whole  of  hia  clothes  were  obliged  to  be  cut  off.  Mr, 
Clarke,  surgeon,  of  Famham,  and  his  assistant,  were  promptly  on 
the  spot,  and  every  assistance  rendered,  but  Mr.  Simmonds  expired  at 
a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock,  the  accident  happening  a  little  before 
eight.  The  head  was  found  to  have  no  less  than  twelve  cuta  at 
the  back,  which  was  fractured  in  four  places,  and  a  portion  of  the 
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BkuU  driven  in  on  the  braiii.  There  was  a  slight  Bcratcb  on  the 
face,  and  on  the  left  leg  there  was  a  frightful  gaeh ;  but  consider- 
ing the  time  he  waa  in  the  awful  position  in  which  ha  was  found, 
Mr.  Clarke  said  he  waa  quite  astonished  to  find  that  the  injiuies 
to  the  body  were  not  more  severe.  The  jury,  aftor  remarking 
on  the  melancholy  nature  of  the  ease,  returned  a  verdict  of  "Acci- 
dental Death."  The  deceased,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
means,  left  a  widow  and  ten  children^ 

6.  Grrat  Fire  at  Pltmotith.~A  fire  broke  out  in  an  isolated 
block  of  buildings  at  Plymouth,  consisting  of  an  hotel,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  a  theatre.  The  site  occupies  more  than  an  acre,  and 
the  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Corporation  at  a  costof  50,000i 
During  the  performance  of  the  Christmas  pantomime  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  inst.  at  the  theatre,  at  which  there  was  a  crowded  audi- 
ence, there  waa  a  strong  smell  of  fire,  and  some  uneasiness  was  in 
consequence  displayed ;  but  confidence  was  restored  after  a  strict 
examination  of  every  part  of  the  building  and  a  declaration  that 
the  supposed  amell  of  burning  timber  arose  from  a  piece  of  burn- 
ing wood  from  a  fire  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  building.  The 
performances  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  audience  left  in  as 
merry  a  mood  as  could  be  wished.  After  the  house  was  clear,  on  a  sus- 
picion that  a  smell  of  fire  still  existed,  the  manager,  Mr.  !Newcombe, 
bis  son,  and  others  again  went  over  every  part  of  the  premises,  and 
the  house  was  left  under  the  assurance  that  all  was  right.  Not  long 
afterwards,  however,  the  alarm  waa  given  of  the  outbreak,  which 
showed  itself  by  the  smoke  making  its  w^  into  the  apartments  of 
the  Royal  Hotel,  adjoining  the  theatre.  The  police  and  the  agents 
of  the  fire-offices  having  engines  soon  received  intelligence  of  tbo 
occurrence,  while  signal-guns  from  the  citadel  and  the  guard-ship 
in  Hamoaze  aroused  the  military  and  naval  authorities.  The  fire- 
engines  immediately  attended,  but  the  fire-plugs  could  not  be  got 
up  for  want  of  the  keys,  and  the  military,  though  turned  out,  were 
kept  at  "stand  at  ease"  till  an  official  request  was  made  for 
their  attendance.  At  last  a  detachment  of  Hoyal  Marines,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Claveli,  arrived  with  the  barrack  fire- 
engine,  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  73rd  with  an  engine  from 
the  citadel,  under  the  command  of  Major  Wood.  The  tt2nd 
Light  Infantry  also  sent  a  detachment,  accompanied  by  Major 
Clapcott.  A  largo  party  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers 
were  also  present,  as  was  also  Brigade  Major  Keith.  The  naval 
brigade  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Vesey,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
"  Boyal  Adelaide."  The  Mayor,  superintendents,  and  a  strong  body 
of  police  were  early  on  the  spot.  The  other  engines  in  attendance 
were  the  West  of  England  (which  arrived  first),  the  County  Fire, 
and  the  South  Devon  Railway — making  about  seven  in  all.  The 
fire  meanwhile  bad  raged  furiously,  threatening  the  hotel,  the 
inmates  of  which  were  aroused  and  escaped.  A  little  before  one 
o'clock  flames  had  spread  to  the  ball-room,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  this  splendid  room  was  doomed.  At  a  quarter  past  one 
A  2 
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tbe  roof  of  the  beautiful  portico  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  a  dense  volley  of  smoke  and  sparks  shot  up  from  the  lurid 
mass.  From  that  time  huge  rafters  all  aglow  kept  falling.  In  b 
short  time  the  card -room  and  the  assembly-room  of  the  hotel  were 
deetrojed,  and,  with  a  rising  wind,  the  whole  building  seemed 
doomed.  But  by  three  o'clock  the  firemen  had  got  the  masteir, 
and  by  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fire  was  completely  sub- 
dued. This  alarming  fire  was  attended  with  comparatively  little 
damage.  On  an  inspection  of  the  premises  the  body  of  the  theatre 
was  found  to  be  but  little  damaged  by  fire,  the  loss  being  confined 
to  the  vestibule,  staircases,  refreshment  and  property  rooms.  Be- 
tween the  theatre  and  the  Goyal  Hotel  were  the  assembly-rooms. 
Of  these,  the  building  which  immediately  joins  the  theatre,  and 
contained  the  staircase  leading  to  the  baU-room,  a  handsome  bil- 
liard-room on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  large  card-room  over,  and 
ample  cellars  beneath,  nothing  remains  but  the  bare  walls,  the  fire 
having  raged  herewith  tbe  greatest  violence.  From  this  building 
the  hotel  is  separated  by  another  large  building,  containing  on  tbe 
ground  floor  the  tea-room,  and  on  the  first  floor  the  ball-room, 
with  wine  and  spirit  cellars  on  the  basement.  Here  the  fire 
caught  the  roof,  about  a  third  of  which  is  destroyed,  carrying  with 
it  also  in  its  fall  destruction  to  about  a  third  of  the  ceiling 
and  of  the  flooring  of  the  ball-room.  The  remaining  portions  of 
those  rooms  are  aJmost  intact.  To  the  east  of  this  building  is 
the  Hoyal  Hotel,  the  business- rooms  of  which  the  fire  did  not 
reach.  Some  of  tbe  upper  bed-rooms  suffered,  however,  in  the 
exertions  made  to  extinguish  the  adjoining  fire.  This  fire,  there- 
fore, although  it  occasioned  great  inconvenience  to  the  lessees  of 
the  hotel  and  theatre,  in  neither  instance  peremptorily  suspended 
business  for  any  length  of  time.  The  hotel  business  continued 
without  interruption,  and  the  theatre  was  reopened  after  a  very 
short  interval. 

—  Collision  and  Foundekino  of  the  "Liverpool"  and  "La 
Plata." — The  London  and  Liverpool  steamer  "  Liverpool  "  and 
the  barque  "  La  Plata,"  bound  to  Lima,  were  lost,  through  coming 
into  collision  off  Point  Lynas,  in  St.  George's  Channel.  Happily 
not  a  life  was  lost,  both  crews  having  time  to  lower  the  boats  and 
get  away  before  tbe  vessels  went  down.  The  subjoined  depositions 
of  the  master  of  the  "  Liverpool "  and  of  the  chief  officer  of  "  La 
Plata"  were  taken  on  oath : — 

CaptainWm.  Charlesworth,  masterof  the  "Liverpool"  steamer, 
stated :  "  We  left  London  on  the  30th  of  December.  The  steamer 
was  brigantine-rigged,  480  tons  gross  register,  and  belonged  to 
Messrs.  T.  A.  Tamplia  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  She  was  iron-built, 
and  classed  in  Lloyd's  register.  Her  crew  mustered  twenty-three 
hands,  and  there  were  three  passengers.  We  called  in  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Penzance,  and  at  10  p.m.  of  the  6th  we  were  off  Point 
Lynas,  which  bore  S.S.E.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  S.S.E.     The  steamer's  course  was  S.E. 
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by  E.,  when  a  light  was  seen  right  ahead,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  We  ported  our  helm,  which  put  her  head  S.E.,  and  in 
about  four  minutes  afterwards  the  helm  was  put  hard  aport,  until 
her  head  was  S.S.E.  The  other  vessel  (which  proved  to  be  '  La 
Plata,'  from  Liverpool)  starboarded  her  helm ;  and,  seeing  that  a 
collision  was  certain,  I  stopped  and  reversed  the  engines  full 
speed.  We  had  stopped  her  way,  and  the  engines  were  reversing, 
when  the  barque  struck  us  on  the  port  midships  with  great  force. 
Finding  we  were  fast  sinking,  we  got  the  boats  out,  and  had  the 
passengers  and  crew  safejy  put  into  them.  Soon  afterwards  she 
went  down.  We  were  picked  up  by  a  schooner,  and  landed  the 
next  morning  at  Holyhead." 

Mr;  Enos  Faulkener  Mackintosh,  chief  officer  of  the  barque 
"  La  Plata,"  who  was  in  charge  of  the  watch  at  the  time  of  the 
collision,  stated :  "  The  ship  was  bound  to  Lima,  with  a  general 
cargo,  consigned  te  different  merchant  in  Peru.  She  was  built 
of  iron,  275  tons  register,  and  the  owners  were  Messrs.  Imery 
Tomlinson,  at  Liverpool.  We  left  Liverpool  on  the  6th,  at  9.50  p.m. 
On  that  day  the  sliip  was  lying  three  miles  off  Point  Lyuas, 
bearing  S.S.W. ;  the  weather  was  hazy,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  N.E.  The  course  we  were  steering  was  N.W.  by  W  ,  when  a 
light  was  seen  right  ahead.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  light, 
and  we  expected  it  was  that  at  the  Skerries.  About  two  or  three 
minutes  after  ten  o'clock  we  saw  the  light  a  little  on  the  starboard 
bow,  as  also  a  green  light,  which  proved  to  be  the  steamship 
which  had  recently  crowed  the  barque's  bows,  and  immediately 
starboarded  the  helm  a  little,  and  directly  I  had  done  so  I  saw  the 
steamer's  three  lights  and  her  red  and  bright  light.  Seeing  a 
collision  was  inevitable,  if  not  quickly  prevented,  the  helm  was  put 
hard  aport.  After  this  was  done  some  person  in  the  steamer 
shouted  out  to  me  to  port  the  helm,  but  in  another  minute  the 
vessels  came  into  collision,  the  barque's  bow  striking  the  steamer 
in  the  main  chains.  The  barque's  fore  compartment  was  stove, 
and  immediately  filled.  We  took  to  the  pumps  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  her  afioat,  but  she  sunk  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
"We  were  picked  up  in  our  boat  by  a  steamer." 

Captain  Pearson,  of  "La  Plata,"  estimated  the  value  of  her 
cargo  (chiefly  general  goods)  at  30,000/.,  and  the  ship  at  5000/. 
Captain  Charlesworth  valued  the  "  Liverpool "  steamer  at  20,000/., 
and  her  cargo  at  40,000/. 

8.  Death  op  a  Servant  thkocgh  wearing  Crinoline. — 
Mr.  Payne,  coroner,  held  an  inquiry  at  St.  Bartholomew's  HiBpital, 
respecting  the  death  of  Mary  Scannell,  aged  sixteen.  Mrs.  Twee- 
land,  20,  Bartholomew-close,  said  that  deceased  was  engaged  in  re- 
moving the  Christmas  decorations  from  over  the  mantelpiece.  A 
branch  of  holly  fell  inside  the  fender  and  blazed  up,  settmg  fire  to 
her  crinoline,  which  was  extended  by  means  of  steel  hoops.  The 
hoops  prevented  her  gathering  her  clothes  together,  and  her 
efforte  to  extinguish  the  flames  only  caused  them  to  bum  more 
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fiercely.  In  her  terror  she  ran  downstairs  into  the  yard,  whore 
poveral  persons,  attracted  by  her  shrieks,  came  to  her  assistance. 
Mr.  Humphreys,  house- surgeon,  said  that  the  deceased  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  on  a  shutter,  still  burning.  Her  injuries  were 
fearful,  her  body  being  completely  charred,  except  where  the  stays 
afforded  a  slight  protection.  The  coroner  having  summed  up,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  "  That  deceased  was  burnt  to  death  by 
misfortune." 

—  Serious  Accident  on  thb  Great  Northers  Railway. — An 
accident  of  an  alarming  and  destructive  character  occurred  near 
the  railway  station  at  Knottingley.  At  a  distance  of  about  200 
yards  from  the  Knottingley  station  there  is  a  junction  of  two  lines 
of  rails,  one  of  them  being  from  York  and  the  other  from  Leeds. 
Parliamentary  trains  leave  York  and  Leeds  for  London  every 
morning,  arriving  at  the  Knottingley  station,  where  they  form  one 
train,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  tip  to  about  ten  minutes  past 
eight  o'clock  a.m.  the  weather  was  fine  and  clear,  but  at  that 
time  it  became  suddenly  foggy,  and  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  the 
time  at  which  the  trains  were  due,  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  the  accident  happened.  At  about  130  or  140  yards  from  the 
station  there  is  a  oridge  spanning  the  rails,  and  immediately 
beyond  this  there  ia  a  pointsman's  and  a  signalman's  box.  The 
juDction  of  the  lines  referred  to  is  some  thirty  or  forty  yards 
beyond,  and  at  some  distance  down  the  lines  there  are  signals  by 
which  the  drivers  of  the  trains  are  informed  whether  they  can 
with  safety  approach  the  station.  Whether  the  signals  were 
wrong,  or  whether  the  drivers  of  one  or  both  the  trains  were 
negligent  in  their  duties  in  not  properly  observing  them,  or 
whether,  in  consequenco  of  the  dense  fog  which  prevailed,  the 
signals  were  misunderstood,  did  not  clearly  appear;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  train  met  with  an  accident  of  serious  consequence 
to  the  company  and  to  several  of  the  passengers.  The  two 
lines  of  rails  are  joined  into  one  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  pointsman's  box,  and  it  was  just  at  the  junction  where 
the  accident  occurred.  As  was  perfectly  regular,  the  Leeds 
train  proceeded  towards  the  station  first,  and  in  the  usual  course 
the  York  train  would  have  been  signalled  to  approach  when  the 
line  was  clear,  but  unfortunately  it  ran  forwanl  before  its  time, 
■became  entangled  with  the  Leeds  train,  and  caused  serious  mis- 
chief. Neither  of  the  trains  was  moving  very  rapidly  at  the  time, 
or  the  consequences  would  have  been  most  disastrous.  As  it  was, 
when  the  carriages  came  into  collision  two  or  three  of  them  were 
thrown  off  the  line,  and  two  of  them  were  turned  over  and 
smashed.  One  of  these  carriages  was  empty,  bnt  several  of  the 
occupants  of  the  other  were  very  seriously  injured.  The  screams 
of  the  injured  and  frightened  were  most  alarming.  One  man, 
Mr.  Leatham,  of  Higham  Ferrers,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
carriage,  but  in  doing  so  his  leg  was  jammed  between  it  and  a 
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etout  signal-post.  Just  at  the  point  where  tho  leg  was  caught 
there  wue  an  iron  lever  and  other  arrangements  for  the  working  of 
the  signals  above,  and  a  small  projecting  iron  ledge  on  which  tho 
lever  rested  was  crushed  into  the  leg  in  a  frightful  manner.  A 
woman  named  Mrs.  BobiDson,  of  Hull,  was  also  cauglit  between  the 
compressed  timbers,  and  was  rather  severely  injured.  The  driver 
of  the  Leeds  train,  whose  name  is  Knapton,  attempted  to  save 
himself  from  injury  by  jumping  off  the  engine,  bat  he  uufortunately 
broke  his  leg.  The  stoker,  who  remained  on  the  engine,  encaped 
without  injury.  In  addition  to  the  smashiDg  of  the  carriages,  the 
line  was  injured  to  a  slight  degree,  and  the  levers  of  the  signal 
and  that  connected  with  the  points  were  broken.  The  brickwork 
of  the  signal- stutiou  was  also  much  damaged,  but  the  accident  did 
not,  fortunately,  interfere  with  the  traffic  on  the  line.  As  soon  as 
the  accident  happened,  Mr.  Abbott,  the  station-master,  sent  for  all 
the  medical  men  in  Knottingley,  and  for  as  many  as  could  be  had 
from  Pontefract,  and  then  proceeded  to  see  to  tho  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  injured  passengers.  About  thirteen  more  or 
less  seriously  hurt  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  hotels,  where 
every  attention  was  paid  to  them.  They  were  told  that  every 
thing  which  the  hotels  could  provide  was  at  their  service,  and  for 
those  who  wished  it  telegrams  of  the  occurrence  were  forwarded 
to  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  medical  men  were  unremitting 
in  their  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  wounded.  In  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
went  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and  ordered  that  the  sntferers 
should  have  every  thing  they  required,  and  that  no  expense  should 
be  spared. 

9.  Opening  of  the  Mbtkopolitan  Railway. — The  inaugural 
ceremony  connected  with  the  opening  of  this  railway  was  cele- 
brated by  an  experimental  trip  and  a,  subsequent  banquet  at  the 
Farringdon -street  station.  It  is  now  eight  years  ago  since  the 
first  practical  steps  towards  the  I'cali^tation  of  the  idea,  the  success 
of  which  was  thus  honoured,  were  taken,  and  to  tho  lute  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  the  solicitor  for  many  years  to  the  Corporation 
of  London,  belongs  the  credit  of  first  originating  it.  The  early 
struggles  of  the  company  were  enormous,  and  more  than  once  the 
scheme  was  almost  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  abandoned  for  ever  had  it  not  been  for  the  well-founded  and 
universal  outcry  at  the  impediments  to  circulation  in  London 
arising  from  the  mighty  tide  of  traflic  passing  through  it.  It  was 
this  consideration  that  induced  the  Corporation  of  the  City  to 
subscribe  200,000/.  towards  the  line,  ana  this  support,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Qi  eat  Western  and  Great  Northern  Companies,  enabled 
the  present  company  to  begin  the  work  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  Even  then  the  preliminary  difficulties  were  only  over- 
come. There  remained  tlie  great  and  novel  task  of  burrowing 
under  ground  for  between  three  and  four  miles,  of  undermining 
streets  and  houses,  of  working  in  the  midst  of  water-pipes,  gas- 
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pipes,  sewere,  mains,  and  ditches.  Those  who  tony  ose  the  hne 
will  never  be  able  to  appreciate,  from  what  they  see,  the  vast 
labour  and  the  stupendous  resources  which  were  exerted  in  this 
part  of  the  undertaking.  The  engineers  and  contractors  alone  can 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  difficulties  which  were  encoun- 
tered in  this  underground  world  of  London.  The  Fleet  ditch  had 
to  be  crossed  four  times,  and  the  bursting  of  that  formidable 
barrier  after  heavy  rains  during  the  progress  of  the  works  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  delayed  the  opening  of  the  line  so  long. 

The  preliminaiT  trial  was  made  on  the  dth  inst. ;  trains,  bearing 
about  650  invited  passcn^rs,  started  from  Paddington  about  one 
o'clock  and  proceeded  along  the  line  to  Farringdon- street,  in- 
specting the  various  stations  on  the  way. 

At  the  Farringdon-street  terminus  a  banquet  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  was  partaken  of  by  the  guests.  It  was  held  in  a  large 
room,  specially  erected  for  the  occasion,  adjoining  the  station, 
was  250ft,  long  and  50  wide,  and  constructed  to  accommodate  700 
persons,  for  whioh  number  tickets  were  issued.  It  was  lined 
throughout  its  entire  length  with  red  and  white  cloth,  and  banneis 
of  all  nations  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  side  walls. 
The  bands  of  the  City  police  were  in  attendance,  and  as  the  trains 
came  into  the  station  they  struck  up  some  enlivening  airs.  Amongst 
those  present  were  the  chairmaa  of  the  company,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
who  also  presided  at  the  dinner.  Lord  Harris,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Lowe,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Wood,  M.P.,  Mr,  Ayrton,  M.P., 
Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Lewis,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Beale,  M.P., 
Professor  Owen,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Lady,  Colonel  Sir  J. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Mr.  Malins,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sheriff  Jones,  Alderman 
Sidney,  M.P.,  and  others.  Several  interesting  speeches  were  made, 
aome  of  them  containing  valuable  informatton  in  connexion  with 
the  railway.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  in  replying 
to  a  toast,  referred  to  the  early  struggles  of  the  promoters  of  a 
metropolitan  line ;  he  said  it  was  at  first  contemplated  to  work  the 
trains  by  atmospheric  traction  ;  but,  having  to  consider  that  system, 
he  reported  against  its  adoption.  The  ordinary  locomotive  could 
not  be  used,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  new  one.  He  prepared 
the  model  of  an  engine  that  had  no  firebox  and  carried  no  fire, 
and  an  engine  made  upon  that  model,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions of  detail,  was  working  on  the  line.  He  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  it  worked  with  facility,  while  it  gave  out  no  ateam  and 
no  smoke.  The  object  accomplished,  he  believed,  was  worth  all 
the  difficulties  encountered,  and  they  were  not  few  nor  slight  j  for 
it  would  afford  not  only  the  means  of  relieving  the  traffic  of  the 
city  of  London  and  connect  the  railway  lines  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  but  would  connect  the  north  with  the  south  by  means 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line.  Among  the  Other 
speakers  were  Lord  Harris,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  I^we,  Sir  M. 
Peto,  and  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the  contractors. 

The  line  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  it  was 
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calculated  that  more  than  30,000  persons  were  carried  over  the 
line  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Indeed,  the  dcRire  to  travel  by  this 
line  on  the  opening  day  was  more  than  the  directors  had  provided 
for ;  and  froln  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  past  midday  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  up  or  cityward  line  at  any 
of  the  mid  stations.  In  the  evening  the  tide  turned,  and  the 
crush  at  the  Farringdon- street  station  vas  as  great  as  at  the 
doors  of  a  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  some  popnlar  performer. 
Some  lightening  of  -the  pressure  was  obtained  by  the  Great 
"Western  lending  some  of^  their  engines  and  carnages  supple- 
mental to  the  rolling  stock  of  the  company.  Notwithstanding 
the  throng,  no  accident  occurred,  and  tbe  report  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  smoothness  and  comfort 
of  the  line. 

—  Fkiohtftjl  Calamitv  at  Locarno. — A  singular  disaster 
befell  the  Church  of  La  Madonna  del  Qasso,  which  formed  tbe 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  little  town,  situated  upon  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  inst.,  there  was  present  in 
that  church  a  great  congregation,  composed,  as  is  usuallv  the  case 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  almost  entirely  of  women.  'The  men 
lounging  about  the  piazza  pointed  out  to  one  another  the  enormous 
quantity  of  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  last  six  days  and 
nights  in  an  almost  unbroken  column.  The  landscape  glittered  in 
its  white  covering,  and  even  the  buildings  of  the  city  looked  like 
a  scene  in  some  fantastic  play.  Suddenly  there  was  a  dead, 
heavy  fall.  "  Evidently,"  they  said,  "  another  distant  avalanche ;" 
and  then  a  scream  and  a  murmur  of  great  horror,  which  spread 
through  the  quiet  streets.  All  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  ibund 
a  scene  which  was  described  as  horrible  beyond  conception. 
The  dome  which  covered  the  body  of  the  church  had  never  been 
cleared  of  the  constantly -falling  snow,  and  the  immense  weight 
accumulated  was  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  worn-out  build- 
ing. The  whole  dome  gave  way,  and  fell  on  the  congregation, 
then  kneeling  in  prayer.  In  that  position  fifty-three  female 
corpses  were  found  after  the  ruins  had  been  cleared  by  the  intrepid 
bravery  and  the  untiring  labour  of  the  inhabitants.  One  fe- 
male, a  bride  of  twenty  years  of  age,  named  Bono,  was  alone 
extricated  alive,  and  was  carried  to  her  home,  with  "  some  hopes 
of  recovery,"  but  she  had  broken  one  arm,  and  both  her  legs. 
One  old  man  alone  perished  among  the  fifty-three  women  who 
fell  victims  in  this  awful  ruin.  It  seems  that  there  must 
have  been  great  carelessness  somewhere,  when,  after  nearly  a 
week's  incessant  fall,  the  snow  was  still  left  to  accumulate  on 
the  tottering  cupola  of  a  mediaeval  church.  Fifty-three  women 
perished ;  but  we  may  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  de- 
Btructioa  had  this  catastrophe  happened  on  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church.  There  would  not  have  been  fifty,  but 
five  hundred  corpses,  now  recently  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
that  little  town.  C    (K^ulc 
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15.  Melancholy  Suicide.  —  This  mornmg,  being  Sunday, 
conEtderable  excitement  won  occasioned  throughout  the  village  of 
Qrcat  Munden,  Herts,  by  the  report  that  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Dawson,  had  committed  suicide.  It  appeare-that  on  that 
morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  'the  rev.  gentleman  had  not  come 
down  as  usual  to  the  breakfast-table,  which  led  the  servant  to 
proceed  to  his  room ;  but,  not  hearing  any  response  to  her  call, 
she  became  much  alarmed,  and  then  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  manservant,  who,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  was  able  to  look 
through  the  chamber-window,  and  then  suspected  that  something 
wrong  had  occurred.  A  messenger  was  then  sent  to  Puckeridge 
for  Mr.  Packman,  surgeon ;  but  before  that  gentleman's  arrival 
the  manservant  had  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room,  and  lying  in 
the  hip-bath  he  discovered  his  unfortunate  master,  sitting  upright 
within  it,  quite  dead.  The  rev.  gentleman  had  committed  suicide 
by  opening  the  main  artery  of  the  arm  with  his  razor,  which  was 
found  lying  open  on  the  ground  outside  the  bath,  and  his  body 
was  perfecuy  cold,  so  that  be  must  have  committed  the  act  some 
hours  previous  to  being  discovered.  On  the  17th  an  inquest  was 
held  before  the  deputy  coroner  for  Herts  (Mr.  M.  L.  Longmore), 
at  the  Itectory,  and  after  evidence  had  been  given  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  facte,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the 
deceased  gentleman  had  "committed  suicide  while  in  a  state  of 
insanity."  The  rev.  gentleman  was  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  particularly  benevolent  and  kind-hearted. 
He  was  only  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Sir  R,  Peel,  and  the  third  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  George 
Dawson. 

22.  The  Destruction  of  Lytham  Liohthouse. — Among  the 
many  disasters  caused  by  the  gales  which  swept  our  coasts  about 
this  time  was  the  fiill  of  the  Lytham  Lighthouse,  Lancashire. 
The  lighthouse  stood  on  a  point  called  "Ilie  Double  Stanners," 
between  Lytham  and  Blackpool,  close  to  the  high-water  mark. 
Considerable  fear  had  been  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
erection  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  and  many  work- 
men had  been  engaged  in  driving  piles  around  its  base,  more 
particularly  in  the  front  facing  the  sea.  The  lights  were  ex- 
hibited for  the  last  time  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  20,  On  the 
night  of  the  19th  the  wind  was  blowing  stiffly  from  the  north- 
east, accompanied  by  snow  and  hail ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  it  veered  round  to  the  north-west,  and  continued  to  blow 
in  that  direction  all  day.  On  the  next  morning  it  moderated, 
and  again  changed  to  the  south-west,  whence  it  continued  to  blow 
stiffly  until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  when  the  lighthouse 
fell.  The  keepers  left  the  building  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  as 
they  found  it  was  vibrating  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  had  been 
previously  experienced.  When  they  put  out  the  lights  that 
"norning,  they  found  that  the  framework  of  the  piling  in  front  of 
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the  lighthonse  hod  given  way,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
foundation  had  been  undermined  by  the  wavea.  Information  was 
Bent  to  Preston  to  the  engineer  of  the  Ribble  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  soon  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  the  north  comer 
of  tfie  masonry  was  worked  out,  and  the  foundation  laid  bare  down 
to  the  bottom,  below  the  concrete,  there  being  a  large  hole  filled 
with  water  three  feet  below  the  foundation.  The  keepers,  with 
assistance,  set  to  work  to  get  every  thing  out  of  the  building, 
except  what  was  absolutely  necessair  to  keep  the  lights  burning. 
They  worked  until  the  rising  night  a  tide  surrounded  them,  and, 
from  the  fury  of  the  gale,  had  little  hope  that  the  place  would 
stand  until  morning,  but  the  lights  never  burnt  more  brightly 
than  they  did  during  that  evening.  On  the  Wednesday  morning, 
the  wind  still  blowing  stiffly,  they  extinguished  the  lights  for  the 
lust  time,  the  tide  during  the  night  having  made  greater  havoc  in 
the  foundation,  and  carrying  away  a  part  of  fho  south  comer. 
Later  in  the  day  they  took  out  the  glasses,  and  all  the  remaining 
property,— lenses,  reflectors,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  By  noon 
the  waves  hod  made  a  further  breach  into  the  south  comer, 
which  gave  way,  leaving  an  excavation  like  a  manhole  in  the 
foundation,  through  which  they  were  enabled  to  get  out  the 
oil  from  the  cisterns  in  the  ground  floor.  The  night's  tide 
on  the  21st  worked  further  under  the  south  front  of  the  founda- 
tion, which  gradually  gave  way,  until  the  23nd  at  noon,  when 
the  building  fell. 

Lytham  Lighthouse  was  seventy-two  feet  high.  It  had  two 
fixed  lights,  the  top  one  being  white  and  the  bottom  one  red. 
It  was  built  by  the  Itibble  Kavigution  Company  about  fifteen 
years  ago. 

26.  Death  of  a  Yockq  Lady  by  Fibb. — A  dreadful  accident, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Miss  Janet  Agnes  Burchell, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Burchell,  solicitor,  took  place  at  thut 
gentleman's  residence,  No.  42,  Upper  Hurley- street.  Intimation 
of  the  death  having  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Lankeater,  the  coroner 
for  Central  Middlesex,  he  attended  at  Mr.  Burchell's,  and  held  an 
inquest  in  one  of  the  apartments  there.  From  the  evidence  of  Lucy 
Fames,  housemaid  in  the  establishment,  it  appeared  that  she  was 
in  the  kitchen  on  the  night  of  the  accident,  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
she  heard  screams  from  the  direction  of  Miss  Burchell's  bed-room, 
which  was  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house.  She  at  once  ran  upstairs, 
and,  on  reaching  the  second  floor,  found  the  young  lady  in  flames. 
She  and  some  of  the  other  servants  threw  two  hearth-rugs  over 
}jis9  Burchell,  and  the  flames  were  soon  extinguished,  but  not 
before  the  deceased  bed  been  dreadfully  burnt.  Dr.  Garrod  and 
Mr.  Erichson,  the  eminent  surgeon,  wore  sent  for,  but  their  ser- 
■vicea  were  of  no  avail.  Miss  Burchell  died  at  twenty  minutes  after 
five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  She  told  the  witness  that  the 
accident  bad  occurred  from  a  burning  coal  which  fell  from  the  fire- 
grate and  ignited  a  muslin  dress  which  she  was  wearing^  ~  She  was 
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about  to  go  to  bed,  and  bad  removed  the  guard  from  tbe  fire  in  her 
bed-room.  The  coroner  said  it  bad  been  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  the  accident  took  place  at  a  ball,  and  while  Miss  Bur< 
cbell  was  dancing.  The  witness  replied  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  statement.  Miss  Burchell  was  alone  and  in  her  bed-room  at 
tbe  time  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence.  Emma  Morgan,  lady's- 
maid  to  Mrs.  William  Burchell,  juo.,  stated  that  she  was  in  her 
mistreas'B  bed-room,  on  the  second  floor,  on  the  night  of  tbe  acci- 
dent, at  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock.  She  heard  screams  from  the 
third  floor,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Burchell's  room.  On 
opening  it  she  found  Miss  Burchell  standing  outside  in  a  blaze. 
She  got  a  hearth-rug  and  threw  it  over  her.  Dr.  Garrod  stated 
that  he  was  called  in  to  see  Miss  Burchell  at  about  a  quarter 
past  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  night.  At  that  time  some  of  her 
clothes  vere  still  burning.  The  injuriea  from  the  fire  were  general, 
and  some  of  the  flesh  was  much  charred.  Miss  Burchell  rallied 
somewhat  from  tbe  shock  ;  but  from  the  first  there  was  no  hope  of 
saving  her  life,  and  between  five  and  six  the  next  morning  she 
sank  under  an  afiection  of  the  larynx,  caused  by  her  having  inhaled 
the  flames  fi'om  her  burning  garments.  Dr.  Lankester  said  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  tf^e  further  evidence.  The  cause  of 
death  was  proved  ;  and  Miss  Burchell  herself  bad  told  one  of  the 
witnesses  the  way  in  which  the  melancholy  accident  bad  occurred. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  show  that  the  ignition  of  the 
unfortunate  young  lady's  dress  was  owing  to  tbe  existing  fashion 
of  extended  petticoats,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  many  deaths 
among  our  countrywomen.  But  there  was  evidence  that  the 
muslia  dress  worn  by  Miss  Burchell  was  in  flames  when  Emma 
Morgan  found  the  deceased  outside  the  door  of  her  mistress's  bed- 
room. It  was  greatly  to  be  desired  that  ladies  would  require  their 
laundresses  to  render  muslin  dresses  uninflammable  by  the  use  of 
one  of  those  chemical  preparations  which  would  render  them  so, 
without  injuring  their  appearance,  and  at  a  cost  so  trifling  that  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  number  of  letters  had 
been  addrewed  t«  bim  on  this  subject.  On  that  day  he  had  received 
several ;  and  one  of  his  correspondents  had  been  good  enough  to 
forward  bim  specimens  of  muslin  which  had  been  rendered  incom- 
bustible, and  of  two  preparations,  either  of  which  would  make  it 
so.  One  of  these  was  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  otb«r  tung- 
stato  of  soda.  Both  were  soluble  ;  and  the  latter  could  be  pur- 
chased at  a  shilling  a  pound.  A  juror  asked  bow  much  per  dress 
would  tbe  use  of  one  of  these  preparations  coat  P  Dr.  Garrod  said 
a  fraction  of  a  farthing.  They  could  be  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  the  dress  might  he  put  into  the  liquid  ;  or,  perhaps,  a 
more  convenient  mode  of  using  them  was  to  mix  them  with  the 
starch.  Dr.  Jjankester  exhibited  several  of  the  specimens  of 
muslin  that  had  been  forwarded  to  him ;  and  showed  by  experi- 
ment that  they  would  not  blaze  when  applied  to  a  tamp,  while 
specimens  of  the  same  material  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  tbe 
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chemical  procese  blazed  like  ordiaary  paper.  He  hoped  that  this 
eubject  would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
"Accidental  Death."  Mr,  Burchell,  jun-i  observed  that  on 
behalf  of  his  afflicted  uncle,  the  father  of  the  deceased,  he  had  to 
thank  Dr.  Lankester  and  the  gentlemen  who  hod  served  on  the 
jury  for  the  kind  and  considerate  way  in  which  they  had  carried 
on  an  inveBtigation  which,  under  any  circumstances,  must  he 
a  painful  one  in  a  house  of  mourning.  The  coroner  and  jury 
expressed  their  sincere  sympathy  with  Mr.  Burchell  and  his 
family.     Miss  Burchell  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

—  Shockiko  Colliebv  Accidest. — A  colliery  accident  happened 
at  Bradley,  near  to  BUston,  which  occasioned  the  almost  instant 
death  of  three  men.  At  about  six  in  tlie  morning,  the  deceased, 
who  were  miners,  got  into  the  tackier-skip  to  be  let  down  the  pit 
to  proceed  to  their  work  at  the  Regent's  Croft  Colliery,  and  had 
descended  about  twenty*five  yards,  when  the  rope  suddenly 
snapped  in  two,  and  the  men  and  the  cage  were  precipitated  to 
the  bottom,  a  further  depth  of  about  fifty  yards.  In  a  snort  time 
a  descent  was  made,  when  it  was  found  that  Howell  and  Davis 
were  lying  dead,  their  bodies  being  fearfully  mutilated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  Eempson  was  not  quite  dead,  but  he  had 
scarcely  been  brought  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  before  he  expired. 

—  Serious  Occurrence  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. — During 
the  performance  of  tne  pantomime  the  audience  at  the  Princess  s 
Theatre  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  painful  consternation  by  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  an  unfortunate  ballet-girl  whose 
muslin  dress  had  caught  fire  at  the  wing.  To  add  to  the  horror 
of  this  sight,  another  poor  creature,  clad  in  the  same  dangerous 
material,  rushed  forward,  with  a  noble  forgetfulness  of  self,  to 
render  assistance  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  was  in  an 
instant  enveloped  in  fire  herself.  The  name  of  the  first  sufferer 
was  Perkins,  the  second  was  known  at  the  theatre  by  the  name  of 
Sarah  Smith ;  she  wos  terribly  injured,  her  state,  indeed,  being 
hopeless.  Both  girls  were  carried  off  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Perkins,  although  severely  burnt,  recovered  under  prompt 
medical  treatment  from  the  injuries  she  sustained,  but  the  other 
unfortunate  woman,  whose  real  name  was  Gibson,  after  lingering 
a  short  time  in  a  hopeless  state,  was  released  by  death  from  her 
sufferings.  An  inquest  upon  her  remains  was  held  by  Dr.  Lan- 
kester, who,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  thus  stated  his  conclusions 
from  the  evidence :  "  From  what  they  had  heard  they  could  not 
be  in  any  doubt  that  it  must  have  occurred  from  the  burning  of 
the  side  lights.  He  had  himself  seen  the  arrangements  at  the 
theatre  with  regard  to  gas,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible 
that  the  gas  could  have  communicated  the  fire.  They  had  heard 
the  evidence  of  the  two  personswho  held  the  lights,  one  of  whom — 
the  maker  of  them,  Ilandle— had  candidly  admitted  that  the 
cotton  quick-match  was  liable  to  splutter,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
posnnle  that  a  spark  might  have  fallen  out,  as  they  were  using 
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that  kind  of  match,  on  to  the  dress  of  Ann  Hunt.  He  thought 
the  witness  Rtmdle  might  be  believed  on  hia  oath  that  he  had  not 
seen  any  spark  fly  out  of  his  pan.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  when  a 
mass  of  business  was  going  on  in  a  small  contracted  space,  where 
upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  were  crowded  together,  the  attention 
of  the  witnesaes  Randle  and  Aitken  would  not  be  particularly 
drawn  to  the  way  in  which  the  fusees  were  going  off.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  spark  might  have  fallen  from  either  Randle'e  or 
Aitken's  match  without  their  observing  it.  There  was  no  positive 
evidence  that  such  was  the  case,  but  it  was  a  fair  inference.  He 
did  not  think  any  criminality  attached  to  their  conduct.  They 
were  not  breaking  the  laws  of  their  country  in  any  way,  but  were 
performing  duties  which  devolved  upon  them  in  a  reasonably 
careful  and  cautious  way.  If  the  jury  thought  thev  had  not 
performed  that  duty  with  due  caution,  then  of  course  they  might 
be  criminated.  There  were  two  questions  in  connexiou  with  the 
inquiry  in  which  the  public  were  largely  interested.  He  thought 
it  right,  therefore,  to  call  their  attention  to  them.  The  first  was 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  the  second  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dress  worn.  It  appeared  from  Ann 
Hunt's  evidence  that  means  were  used  to  put  out  the  dresses  of  the 
young  women  employed  in  theatres  when  they  take  fire,  Ann 
Hunt  stated  that  in  all  other  theatres  wet  blankets  were  kept  ready 
to  put  round  those  on  whom  fire  might  have  fallen,  and  that  her 
own  life  had  been  so  saved  at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  He  had  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  jury  would  think  it  right  to  strongly 
recommend  that  in  all  cases  where  lights  are  burned  such  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken.  Coming,  then,  to  the  question  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  dresses  which  these  young  women  wear — 
and  not  only  these  young  women,  but  ladies  in  private  life  also, 
who  quite  rival  those  on  the  stage  in  the  amplitude  of  their 
garments — it  had  occurred  to  him  and  others  that  the  only  way  in 
which  life  could  be  saved  was  by  rendering  all  dresses  of  linen  and 
cotton  uninflammable.  Since  he  had  held  the  office  of  coroner  he 
had  presided  over  601  inquests,  of  which  '23  were  cases  of  burn- 
ing, and  of  those,  18  deaths  had  been  caused  by  the  clothes 
taking  fire.  At  least  two-thirds  of  those  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  a  solution  of  these  uninflammable  materials  had  been 
used  by  the  laundress." 

The  jury  gave  the  following  verdict: — "We  find  that,  on  the 
28th  ot  January,  Sarah  Gibson,  alias  Smith,  died  from  the  mortal 
eflects  of  exhaustion  produced  by  severe  and  extensive  burns  on 
her  bo^,  which  bums  were  produced  by  her  clothes  catching  fire 
at  the  Frincess's  Theatre,  and  that  her  death  arose  from  accidental 
causes.  The  jury  further  wish  to  express  an  opinion  that  sufficient 
precautions  were  not  taken  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  to  extinguish 
any  accidental  taking  fire  of  the  clothes  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  and 
also  to  urge  the  necessity  of  rendering  all  articles  of  linep^and 
'♦ifljn  clotning  fireproof  by  tlie  manufacturer  and  laundress." 
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30.  Painful  SctciDB  op  a  Maoistkate  at  Wolverhampton. 
— Mr.  Charlee  Clark,  who  was  Mayor  of  Wolverhampton  in  I860, 
who  waa  a  magistrate  for  Staffordshire  and  for  tho  borough  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  and  C. 
Clark  and  Co.,  enamelled  hollow-ware  manufacturers  and  iron- 
foonders,  employing  about  600  hands,  shot  himself  in  his  own 
bed-room.  Deceased  waa  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  leaves 
a  family  of  five  children.  Early  in  life  he  suffered  from  a  tem- 
porary derangement  of  intellect ;  and  recently  he  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  for  a  disordered  stomach.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  he  has  displayed  little  singularities  and  eccentricities  of 
conduct;  but  this  behaviour,  as  it  was  construed  into  evidences 
of  a  little  passing  vanity,  did  not  at  all  excite  apprehensions  as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  intellect,  especially  as  it  was  no  bar  to  his 
performing  his  'duties  as  magistrate  and  alderman,  and  as  one  of 
the  active  principals  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  was  in  business  up  to  five  in  the  afternoon. 
The  next  morning  he  took  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Clark,  and  then 
retired  to  his  bed-room.  He  bad  scarcely  left  the  breakfast-table 
before  the  report  of  an  exploded  fire-arm  alarmed  the  household, 
and  Mrs.  Clark  ran  upstairs,  where  she  found  the  deceased  gen- 
tleman lying  on  the  floor  surrounded  with  blood,  and  quite  dead. 
Death  must  have  been  instantaneous ;  for  the  back  of  the  head 
was  blown  away,  apparentlv  with  a  charge  horn  a  double-barrelled 
breech-loading  gun  that  he  had  brought  a  few  months  before 
from  Paris,  and  the  muzzle  of  which  he  would  seem  yesterday  to 
have  placed  in  hia  mouth. 

—  Death  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. — Intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Said  Pasha,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  His 
Highness  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  very  feeble  health ;  and 
during  his  stay  in  this  country  last  summer,  to  visit  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  he  was  on  that  account  obliged  to  receive  the 
deputations  who  sought  interviews  with  him  on  board  his  yacht 
at  Woolwich,  where  ne  remained  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
be  resided  in  England.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
was  bom  in  1822,  and  succeeded  in  July,  1854,  to  the  Viceroyship, 
on  the  death  of  his  nephew  Abbas  Pasha,  in  virtue  of  an  ordi- 
nance issued  in  1841,  which  declares  the  Government  of  Egypt 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali.  His  mother  was 
a  Circassian,  who,  having  no  other  children,  devoted  herself 
wholly  to  hia  education.  After  receiving  all  the  instruction  which 
accords  with  Turkish  educational  ideas,  ne  went  through  a  course , 
of  European  studies,  under  the  direction  of  French  professors,  and 
especially  of  Kcenig  Bey,  a  learned  Frenchman  in  the  service  of 
the  Egyptian  Court,  and  who,  on  the  accession  of  Said  Pasha,  was 
appoint«l  Confidential  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  aptitude 
of  the  late  Viceroy  for  intellectual  pursuits,  his  vigorous  tempera* 
ment  led  him  to  give  the  preference  to  active  employment. 
Destined  for  the  naval  service  by  the  express  desire  of  his  father, 
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be  was  created  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  reaided  in  that 
capacity  in  tlie  Palace  of  Gabbari,  near  Alexandria,  at  the  period 
vEen  he  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  sudden  decease  of  Abbas 
Pasha.  Three  days  afterwards  he  assumed  supreme  authority  at 
Cairo,  despite  some  slight  indications  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Elfi  Bey,  the  head  of  the  old  bigoted  party.  He  afterwards  wont 
to  Constantinople  to  receive  the  investiture  of  the  Sultan.  The 
new  Viceroy  was  enabled  to  gain  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
all  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Divan,  and  gave  decided 
proofs  of  devotion  and  fidehty  towards  bis  sovereign.  On  his 
return  to  Egypt  he  armed  a  body  of  10,000  men,  whom  he  put 
under  the  command  of  Menikli  Pasha,  and  who  took  an  honourable 
part  in  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  As  regards  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  the  government  of  Said  Pasha  was 
on  the  whole  progressive.  He  undertook  on  s^eral  occasions 
journeys  of  inspection  in  the  different  provinces,  more  particularly 
in  the  Soudan  in  1856,  which  were  followed  by  the  removal  of 
certain  abuses,  the  introduction  of  various  improvements  in  the 
administration  and  the  assessment  of  imposts,  and  of  various 
works  of  public  utility,  either  completed  or  commenced.  The 
schools  and  scientific  establishments  on  the  European  model, 
which  had  been  abandoned  in  the  preceding  reign,  received  a 
fresh  impulse  under  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy.  The  damming 
of  the  Nile,  commenced  by  Mebemet  Ali,  was  continued  by  Said 
Pasha,  who  also  gave  the  sanction  of  his  patronage  to  one 
enterprise  of  a  very  different  character — viz.,  the  Lessepa  scheme 
for  cutting  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  His  late  Highness 
endeavoured  to  promote  by  all  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

Deaths  of  CeNTENARiANs. — There  wcro  several  deaths  in  this 
month  of  remarkable  centenarians,  three  of  the  oldest  being  natives 
of  Ireland.  Cornelius  Hackett,  aged  108  years,  died  in  the  city 
of  Armagh,  possessed  of  all  his  faculties.  He  was  bom  on  the 
property  of  Lord  Cbarlemont,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  and  when 
the  French  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  in  1760,  he  accompanied  his 
father  (being  then  six  years  of  age)  to  the  scene  of  action.  This 
proves  hie  birth  to  be  in  1754,  and  his  age  108  years.  Deceased 
was  a  sawyer  by  trade ;  and,  even  up  to  a  few  months  of  bis 
death,  he  was  able  to  move  about  the  street,  and  use  the  spade 
or  rake.  William  Power,  aged  113,  died  at  Droumtacker,  near 
Tralee.  Ho  was  a  soldier  in  the  "  Old  Kerry,"  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  His  intellect  was  perfectly  clear 
until  a  short  time  before  his  demise.  About  the  same  time  there 
died  in  the  townland  of  Mulmurphy,  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Cremorne,  a  man  familiarly  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  Jack  Owens ;  he  had  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  113 
years.  Up  to  the  last  few  months  be  used  to  walk  into  Monaghan, 
and  retained  all  his  faculties  perfect  up  to  his  death. 

DcinzeaoyGOOglC 
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2.  CONSSCBATION  OP  AFRICAN  BiSHOFS. — The  Rev.  W.  O, 
Tozer,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of  Burghlock  Win- 
thorpe,  Lincolnshire,  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miaeion  to  Central  Africa,  and  theBev.  Edward  Twells, 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Ham- 
mersmith, nominated  to  the  bisoopric  of  the  Orange  Kiver  Free 
Temtoiy,  were  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  received  by  the  VeryEev.  the  Bean  (Br. 
Trench),  the  Bev.  Canon  Jennings,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Nepean, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  procession  was  formed,  which  moved 
into  the  choir.  It  consisted  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  the  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  the  Dean  and  Canons,  and  a  large  number  of  clergy  in  their 
robee.  The  bishops  designate'  were  attended  by  Br.  Travera  Twiss,  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  Province,  Mr,  F.  Hart  Dyke,  the  Registrar,  and 
other  officials.  The  Archbishop  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  north 
ride  of  the  Communion  table,  the  bishops  designate  were  conducted  to 
seats  in  the  sacrarium.  The  Communion  Service  was  then  read  by 
the  Archbishop,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  reading  the  Epistle,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  0ospel.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  selected  for  his  text  the  4tii  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  verses  5  and  6 — "  Watch 
tbou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list, make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry.  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  His  lordship 
remarked  that  their  two  brethren  who  were  going  out  were  the 
successors  of  bishops  who  had  occupied  the  same  posts  before, — 
the  one.  Bishop  of  the  Orange  Territory,  who  was  about  to  suc- 
ceed the  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa  (Dr.  Gray),  in  whose  diocese 
it  had  hitherto  been  included  ;  and  the  other,  the  Bishop  of  Central 
Africa,  as  successor  to  the  late  beloved  Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  was 
now  lying  in  his  lonely  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  fever-ladea 
waters  of  the  distant  Zambesi.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the 
bishops  designate  retired,  and  having  been  vested  in  their  rochets 
were  presented  to  the  Archbishop,  who,  when  they  had  assumed 
the  full  episcopal  habit,  admitted  them  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 

5.  The  Pbince  of  Walbs  taking  his  Sbat  in  the  House  of 
LoRos. — This  interesting  event  took  place  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session,  and,  as  nearly  three-quartera  of  a  century  had  elapsed 
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Buioe  a  nmilar  ceremony  occnrred,  it  occanoned  great  tntereBt.  It 
happened,  by  a  rather  singular  coincidence,  that  the  two  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  on  the  same  evening  took  the 
oaths  and  their  seate  on  the  episcopal  beach  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  two  o'clock  the  Royal  Speech  was  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  both  to  the  Iiords  then  assembled,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  previously  summoned  to 
attend  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
it.  The  Boyal  GommissioDcrs,  in  addition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
were  the  I>uke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  St.  Oermane,  Viscount 
Sydney,  and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  They  were  all  clothed  in 
their  official  robes,  and  took  their  seats  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Royal  Speech,  the  Com- 
missioners and  other  Peers  retired,  and  remained  absent  {ram  the 
House  until  nearly  four  o'clock. 

As  the  hour  of  four  approached,  the  Peers  reassembled  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Upon  the  Ministerial  benches  were  Earl  Russell,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Earl  De  Qrej  and  Ripon,  and  in  their  immediate  proxi- 
mity were  Lord  Ehury,  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
Wodehouse,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  Lora  Eversley  (the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons),  Lord  Cranworth,  and  the  Earl  of  Dudley 
(as  mover  of  the  address,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of 
yeomanry).  Upon  the  Opposition  benches  were  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  Colcheeter,  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Earl  Stanhope,  Ixird  Chelmsford,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale ;  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond, Baokingham,  and  Manchester ;  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
Oamarvon,  and  EUenborough,  and  others. 

In  the  side  galleries  near  the  throne  were  seated  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  large  number  of  Peeresses  and  foreign  Ambas- 
sadors. In  the  Commons'  gaUery  were  several  members  of  tiie 
Lower  House. 

At  about  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  the  Lord  Chancellor,  attired 
in  his  ordinan'  dress  of  black  silk,  full  wig,  and  three-cocked  hat, 
entered  the  House,  preceded  by  the  Gh«at  Seal,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  woolsack. 

Prayers  having  been  read  by  the  Bishop  of  AVorcester,  a  proces- 
sion of  Peers,  he^ed  by  certain  officials,  emei^ed  from  the  Prince's 
Chamber  and  advanced  slowly  and  solemnly  up  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod;  followed 
immediately  by  Sir  Charles  Young  in  his  robes  as  Garter  King-at- 
Arms,  took  the  lead.  Then  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  preceded 
by  an  equerry  bearing  a  coronet  upon  an  embroidered  crimson 
cushion.  His  Royal  Highness  was  also  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Kingsdown,  and  Earl  Spencer,  in  their  robes  as  Peers ; 
Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  Hereditary  Great  Chamberlain ;  and 
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Lord  Edward  Howard,  wlio  repreeeated  the  infant  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
HereditaiT  Sari  Marshal. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  wore  the  scarlet  and  ermine  rohes  of  a 
Duke  over  the  uniform  of  a  Qeneral  in  the  Army.  He  was  also 
decorated  with  the  rihbon,  &c.,  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the 
insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Star  of  India.  As  he 
entered  the  House  the  Peers  rose  in  a  body,  and  remained  standing 
throughout  the  subsequent  ceremony,  the  Lord  Chancellor  alone 
remaining  seated,  and  covered  with  his  official  hat.  His  Royal 
Highness,  having  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  advanced  to  the 
woolsack  and  placed  bis  patent  and  writ  of  summons  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chancellor.  He  th^i  returned  to  the  table,  when  the  oaths 
were  administered  to  him  by  Sir  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  Clerk  of 
Parliament.  The  titles  under  which  the  Prince  was  sworn  were 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Earl  of  Chester,  Earl  of  Carriok,  Earl  of 
Kothsay,  and  Lord  of  the  Isles.  After  signing  the  roll  the  pro- 
cession moved  on,  passing  slowly  at  the  back  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  Btul  seated,  witn  his  bead  covered,  on  the  wool- 
sack. His  Boyal  Highness,  on  reaching  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  throne,  took  his  seat  upon  the  cbair  of  State  specially  appro- 
priated on  State  occasions  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Whilst  thus 
eeated  he  placed  his  cocked  hat  upon  his  head.  The  hat  and 
feathers  were  such  as  are  worn  by  general  officers  in  full  dress. 
Having  for  a  moment  surveyed  the  objects  in  front  of  him.  His 
Koyal  Highness  rose,  and,  again  uncovering  his  head,  was  conducted 
to  the  woolsack,  where  he  shook  bands  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
that  high  functionary  deigning,  for  the  moment  he  was  thus  per- 
sonally n  on  cured,  to  raise  his  hat  a  few  inches  above  his  head.  The 
Prince  and  the  other  Peers,  together  with  the  officials  already 
named  as  forming  the  procession,  then  left  the  House,  retiring  by 
the  entrance  at  the  right  of  the  throne  in  the  same  order  as  thej^ 
had  entered.  The  businees  of  the  House  was  then  suspended  until 
the  usual  hour. 

At  about  five  o'clock  His  Royal  Highnesa  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
acoompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Cambndgo,  re-entered  the  House 
(both  dressed  in  private  clothes),  and  took  his  seat  beside  his  royal 
kinsman  on  one  of  the  cross  benches.  The  Prince  remained  almost 
throughout  the  entire  debate. 

6.  Wreck  of  tbb  "  Orpheds." — The  sad  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  total  wreck  of  H.M.S.  "Orpheus"  on  the  west 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  loss  of  Commodore  Burnett,  O.B., 
23  officers,  and  166  sailors,  Boyal  Marines,  and  boys,  only  70  Uvea 
being  saved  out  of  a  complement  mustering  260. 

The  "Orpheus,"  a  new  steam -corvette  of  21  gnns,  and  1706 
tons,  was  commissioned  at  Portsmouth  late  in  the  year  1861,  for 
the  broad  pennant  of  the  Commodore  in  Australia,  and  was  at 
Spithead  waiting  orders  when  the  news  of  the  "Trent "  a&ir  reached 
England.  Commodore  Burnett  was  at  once  despatched  to  convey 
the  "  Melbourne  "  transport,  with  a  valuable  freight  of  rifies  and 
£  2 
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ammuaitioii,  across  the  Attanttc,  asd  remained  on  the  North  Ameri- 
caa  coast,  doing  good  service  in  directing  the  disembarking  of  the 
troops  sent  out  to  Canada  all  through  the  winter  months,  when  he 
received  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  proceed  to  his  command  in 
Australia,  arriving  in  Sydney  in  July,  1862. 

During  the  detention  of  the  "  Orpheus  "  in  dock,  completing 
a  necessary  refit  and  replacing  copper  torn  off  in  the  ice,  the 
Commodore  proceeded  in  the  "  Pioneer "  to  ascertain  the  moat 
favourable  site  for  a  new  settlement  near  Cape  York,  and  to  select 
the  most  eligible  harbour  and  outlets  for  the  new  country  recently 
opened  up  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Australia.  Subeequently, 
tne  Commodore  proceeded  to  make  the  rounds  of  his  station  in  the 
"Orpheus."  Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  beautiful 
colony  of  Tasmania,  he  left  Sydney  for  New  Zealand  on  the  3Ist 
of  January,  and,  after  a  very  fine  passage  under  canvas,  made  the 
land  off  the  Manukau  Harbour  on  the  7th  of  February. 

The  harbour  of  Manukau,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  is  but  little  known.  It  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  100 
miles  in  circumference,  formed  of  innumerable  mudbanks,  which 
are  dry  at  low  water,  intersected  by  intricate  channels,  more  or 
less  deep.  It  derives  what  little  importence  it  has  from  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  capital,  Auckland,  the  two  harbours 
Deiug  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  only  six  miles  wide.  It 
has  recently  come  into  note  as  a  place  for  embarking  troops,  and 
as  a  station  for  men-of-war,  when  employed  against  the  natives  in 
the  Taranaki  operations. 

A  bar,  with  30  ft.  at  top  of  high  water,  extends,  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  right  across  the  entrance,  inshore  of  which  are 
large  shifting  sandbanks,  upon  which  the  sea  is  constantly  break- 
ing with  the  uninterrupted  force  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 
Charts  of  the  deep-water  channels,  compiled  from  the  elaborate 
surveys  of  Captain  Drury,  K.N.,  are  published,  to  which  additions 
and  corrections  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government.  A  pilot  look-out,  with  a  semaphore  signal- 
station,  is  in  existence  near  the  entrance.  Navigators  arc  in- 
structed to  pay  attention  to  the  signals  in  their  approach  through 
the  outworks  of  shoals  and  sandbanks,  towards  the  Heads,  where 
they  are  boarded  by  the  pilot. 

As  before  stated,  the  "  Orpheus"  made  the  land  about  eleven  a.m., 
in  beautiful,  fine,  clear  weather,  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  the 
south-west.  Soon  after  was  observed  the  signal-station,  with  the 
signal  flying,  "Take  the  bar;"  the  ship  being  under  all  plain  sail. 
Steam  was  got  up  for  half-speed,  and  she  proceeded  across  the  bar, 
the  tide  being  just  on  the  turn  to  ebb.  Steering  by  the  Admiralty 
sailing-directions,  the  pilotage  being  altered  now  and  then  io 
obedience  to  the  signals,  all  precautious  were  taken  with  the  steer- 
age, and  to  keep  the  ship  under  perfect  command,  keeping,  as  was 
thought,  in  mid  channel,  making  at  a  good  rate  for  the  entrance.  It 
appears  that  either  she  was  not  kept  far  enough  to  the  northward. 
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or  that  the  middle  bank  had  very  recently  extended  itself  unknown 
to  the  pilots,  for  very  shortly  after  passing  the  bar,  and  when  ahout 
two  mOes  from  the  Heads,  at  about  1.30  p.m.,  the  ship  struck  on 
what  was  subsequently  discovered  to  be  the  extreme  northern 
edge  of  the  middle  hank,  and  at  about  fifty  feet  from  the  deep 
water. 

The  order  was  given  to  back  astern,  but  the  engines  never 
moved ;  the  ship  immediately  broached  to,  with  her  head  to  the 
north,  and  the  rdlers  made  one  complete  sweep  over  the  port 
broadside,  tearing  to  pieces  and  sweeping  every  thing  before  them, 
whilst  the  heavy  bumping  of  the  ship  forced  up  the  hatchway 
fastenings,  and  she  consequently  soon  filled  with  water. 

All  hands  were  employed  lightening  the  ship  of  her  heavy 
broadside  guns,  and  getting  out  the  boats. 

Two  boats,  one  a  cutter  with  the  records  and  valuable  papers, 
and  another  with  Lieutenant  Hill  and  Mr.  Amphlett  to  obtain 
the  services  of  the  life*boat  at  the  Heads,  and  to  give  the  alarm  to 
H.M.S.  "  Harrier,"  knovn  to  be  in  the  port,  were  despatched  by 
the  Commodore. 

Mention  should  here  he  made  of  the  perfect  coolness  and  judg- 
ment of  Commodore  Burnett,  of  the  disoipline  and  quiet  order 
maintained  throughout  this  trying  occasion ;  and  the  absolute 
good  feeling  displayed  by  all,  from  the  chief  to  the  smallest  boy, 
speaks  well  for  the  service. 

With  great  difiSculty,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  swamping  in 
the  rollers,  both  the  boats  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Heads  at  five 
o'clock,  where  they  met  the  pilot,  and  observed  the  small  steamer 
"  Wonga-Wonga,  which  had  a  few  hours  previouslyproceeded  to 
sea,  returning  by  the  south  channel  into  port.  The  life-boats 
having  been  reported  unserviceable,  the  steamer  closed  the  boats, 
took  them  in  tow,  and  steamed  out  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
which  they  did  not  reach  till  six  o'clock.  They  found  the  ship 
almost  buried  in  the  water,  the  seas  breaking  clear  over  all  and 
half-way  up  the  rigging.  All  the  people  in  the  tops  had  mounted 
in  the  rigging ;  the  Commodore,  with  all  his  young  ofBcers,  being 
in  the  mizentop. 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  hves  was 
from  the  bowsprit  and  jibboom,  which  overhung  the  deep,  still 
water.  The  boate  were  placed  to  pick  up  all  that  ventured  to  jump 
and  swim  for  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  boat's  crews,  all  that 
escaped  were  saved  in  this  manner.  Nearly  all  tliat  left  the  ship 
abaft  the  foremast  were  taken  down  by  the  eddies  and  undercur- 
rents around  the  ship.  Some  of  the  more  young,  active  sailors  slid 
down  the  steys  from  head  to  mast  until  they  reached  the  jibboom. 
It  was  stated  by  the  men  who  were  picked  up,  that,  shortly  after 
the  two  boats  had  left  the  ship,  the  launch  was  got  out  and  manned 
with  forty  hands,  but  in  endeavouriag  to  clear  the  ship  had  got 
Bwamped  alongside,  and  that  all  were  drowned. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  flood-tide  set  in  strong,  and  the  rollers 
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became  very  hieli  and  dangerous ;  the  boTrsprit  soon  broke  short 
off,  the  boats  being  occasionally  towed  to  windward  by  the  steamer, 
which  kept  burning  blue*ligbt8. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  the  masts  went  one  by  one ;  the  people  in 
the  tops  were  heard  cheering  and  encouraging  each  other  as  thej 
fell.  The  passengers  in  the  "  Wonga-AVonga  "  speak  of  this  as  a 
most  heart-rending  scene,  for  the  ship  seemed  at  the  time  to  break 
thoroughly  up.  Fragmenta  of  spars  and  large  masses  of  wreck 
could  be  seen  (it  waa  a  beautifully  clear,  bright  moonlight  night) 
passing  in  shore  with  the  tide,  clinging  to  which  a  number  of  poor 
fellows  were  picked  up,  most  of  them  in  the  last  state  of  exhaustion. 
The  boats  kept  on  the  spot  until  all  hod  disappeared.  Nothing 
could  be  heard  or  seen  during  the  remainder  of  the  night  At 
daylight  the  wind  had  sabaided ;  the  sea  was  a  perfect  calm.  The 
"  Wongft-Wonga"  steamed  close  to  the  reef,  but  nothing  was  visible 
but  the  stimip  of  one  mast  and  a  few  bare  ribs.  It  was  di£Scult  to 
realize,  even  to  a  person  on  the  spot,  and  after  a  night  of  painful 
anxiety,  that  auch  a  dreadful  calami^  had  happened — that  of  that 
noble  ship,  and  of  her  complement  of  gallant  fellows,  so  lately  full 
of  hope  and  life,  nothing  now  remained  but  the  few  half-naked 
sailors  that  stood  around  us. 

Numerous  instances  occurred  of  personal  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  very  highest  order.  One  case,  that  of  a  young  seamao 
named  Johnson,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  on  four  different 
occasions  saved  the  lives  of  drowning  men,  deserves  especial  notice ; 
whilst  the  pilot's  boat's  crew — four  marines— were  among  the  first 
and  foremost. 

A  despatch  from  the  senior  officer  on  the  New  Zealand  station 
to  the  Admiralty,  gave  an  account  of  the  effi>rta  made  to  recover 
the  bodies  of  the  brave  men  who  perished  on  board  the  "  Orpheus," 
and  to  give  them  Christian  burial.  The  natives  on  the  coast  were 
most  friendly,  and  rendered  the  parties  evenr  assistance.  They 
had  buried  several  of  the  bodies  which  had  been  cast  up  on  the 
beach  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  party,  and  among  others 
the  body  of  Commodore  Burnett,  which  was,  however,  dbinterred, 
removed  to  Auckland,  and  there  buried  with  military  honours. 
Above  fil^y  bodies  altogether  had  been  found  and  buried  by  the 
natives  and  the  party  sent  in  search.  Very  few  articles  oonnecled 
with  the  ship  had  been  washed  ashore,  and  nothing  of  the  wreck 
appeared  above  water  but  the  stump  of  one  of  her  masts. 

7.  A  SINGTILAR  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  A  Miaa  Russell  sued  Mr.  Adams, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  with  whom  she  said  she  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  while  taking  a  deformed  child  to  be  examined  by 
him.  The  case  rested  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  young  lady 
and  her  mother.  There  were  no  letters  nor  coDfirmatory  statements 
from  other  quarters,  while  the  landlady  of  the  house  in  which  the 
plaintiff  and  her  mother  lived  went  far  to  contradict  their  state- 
ments.   Some  of  the  jury  were  for  closing  the  case,  but  as  others 
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were  ia  favour  of  hearing  the  vhole  evidence,  the  action  waa  ad- 
joomed.  The  case  for  the  defence  waa  fuUy  gone  into,  and  left  no 
doubt  that  the  plaintiff's  story  was  a  fabrication.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, returned  their  verdict  in  the  following  rather  singular  terms: — ■ 
"As  the  plaintiff  has  not  made  out  her  case  to  our  entire  satis- 
£action,  we  of  necessity  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant." 

9.  CoKVicnoN  FOR  MuRDEB  AT  EDINBURGH. — The  High  Court 
of  Justiciaty  sat  for  the  trial  of  Alexander  Milne,  accus^  of  the 
murder  of  James  Paterson.  Milno  was  a  jeweller  and  artist  in 
hair,  in  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh,  and  Patereon  was  a 
working  jeweller,  who  was  frequently  employed  by  Milne.  On 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  January  7,  Paterson  sent  Qraham, 
one  of  his  workmen,  to  Mihte  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  execution 
of  an  order  Paterson  had  received  from  him.  Milne  asked  Paterson 
to  come  himself.  Paterson  entered  hia  shop  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  seen  to  come  out  at  the  area  door, 
climb  over  the  railings,  and  enter  an  adjoining  shop,  where  he  fell 
down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  expired,  having  been  stabbed  to  the  heart. 
There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  blow,  but  Milne  was  found  with  a 
dagger  in  his  possession,  which  he  had  bought  only  that  morning. 
At  tne  trial  Milne  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty,"  but  also  put  in  the  special 
defence  of  insanity.  After  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  which  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  day,  evidence  was  given  at  considerable 
length  in  support  of  this  special  defence.  The  facts  brought  out  pre- 
sented a  case  of  no  little  i^fiSculh'.  It  appeared  that  for  some  days 
before  the  murder,  Milne  (who  had  for  the  last  few  years  led  a  veiT 
diasipated  life)  had  been  drinking  heavily,  and  had  reduced  himself 
'  to  a  state  which  bordered  on,  if  it  had  not  become,  actual  insanity. 
On  Cbristmae  night  he  had  had  a  party  of  friends  at  his  house, 
whom  he  horrified  by  the  display  of  a  drawn  sword,  with  which  he 
performed  numerous  vagaries,  and  shocked  by  a  very  profanely- 
e^>rea8ed  blessing,  and  generally  alarmed  by  his  excited  and 
strange  conduct.  On  the  5th  of  January  he  was  in  bed,  and  called 
in  a  doctor,  who  prescribed  some  medicme,  and  censured  him  for 
his  debauchery.  Paterson  happened  to  call,  and  took  up  the  bottle 
to  smell  it ;  and  Milne  afterwards  refused  to  take  any,  saying  that 
Paterson  hod  poisoned  it.  At  night  he  told  the  porter,  who  put 
(HI  the  shutters,  that  robbers  were  watching  to  break  into  his  shop ; 
and  some  noises  at  the  door  that  night  appear  to  have  confirmed 
his  suspicions.  Next  morning,  he  got  a  smith  to  put  on  an  addi- 
tioual  bar ;  and  Paterson  happening  to  call,  he  pointed  him  out  to 
the  smith  as  one  of  the  blackguards  who  had  been  trying  to  break 
into  bis  shop.  The  same  day  he  went  to  an  auctioneer  to  ask  him 
to  take  charge  of  some  of  his  most  valuable  stock,  in  consequence 
of  the  suspected  robbery  ;  and  to  several  persons  he  also  expressed 
his  belief  that  Paterson  had  designs  upon  his  life,  so  as  to  get  his 
wife  and  take  the  business.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  went 
out  about  ten  o'clock,  and  bought  the  dagger — whether  prior  or 
subseqaeat  to  Qraham's  visit  the  evidence  did  not  distinctly  show. 
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After  the  murder,  he  waited  ia  his  shop  till  he  was  apprehended, 
though  he  had  both  opportunity  and  money  to  escape.  To  the 
police  officials  he  avowed  the  act,  stating  that  Fateraon,  only  two 
days  before,  had  come  in  and  diffiieed  vapours  through  the  room, 
and,  while  he  waa  blinded  and  overpowered  by  them,  taken  liber- 
ties vrith  hia  wife,  and  had  also  attempted  to  poison  bis  children. 
Next  morning,  the  statement  which  he  made  in  a  declaration 
before  the  magistrate  was  that  he  was  playing  with  the  dagger 
when  Paterson  came  in,  that  he  teld  bim  to  stand  back,  but  that 
Paterson  ran  forward  upon  it,  and  so  was  killed  by  accident.  In 
the  first  night  of  bis  imprisonment  he  awoke  in  great  terror,  and 
called  out  that  his  wife  and  children  were  being  murdered.  The 
turnkey  feared  delirium  tremena,  and  took  him  to  the  padded  room, 
but  no  such  fit  came  on.  Two  other  prisoners,  incarcerated  in  the 
cell  with  him,  testified  to  Milne  having  spoken  and  acted  through- 
out his  imprisonment  under  delusions  similar  to  those  he  exhibited 
before  the  murder,  and  stated  that  sometimes  he  had  justified  hia 
conduct  in  putting  Paterson  to  de'ath,  and  at  other  times  expressed 
great  regret  for  his  death,  which  he  attributed  to  accident.  The 
medical  gentlemen  called  for  the  defence  (including  Professor 
Ghristison)  thought  the  prisoner  while  in  gaol  was  msane,  and 
acted  under  insane  delusions ;  and  tbey  bad  detected  no  symptoms 
of  feigning.  They  could  not,  however,  account,  by  reference  to 
any  known  case  of  monomania,  for  the  contradiction  in  the  pn- 
soner's  statemente  as  to  the  cause  of  Paterson's  death.  The 
Solicitor-Qeneral  (Mr.  Young)  addressed  the  jury  for  the  Crown, 
and  contended  that  the  pnsoner's  aberrations  were  caused 
solely  by  drinking ;  that  he  had  never  lost  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  that  his  declaration  and  conduct  the  day 
a&r  the  murder  showed  not  insanity,  but  the  result  of  cool  reflec- 
tion. Mr.  Scott,  for  the  defence,  maintained  that  the  prisoner  was 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  act,  and  thot  the  insanity  still  continued. 
The  Ijord  Justice  Clerk,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  went  carefully 
over  the  evidence,  and  especially  pointed  out  all  those  parte  of 
it  which  bore  on  the  question  of  insanity,  and  supported  the 
prisoner's  plea.  He  also  instructed  the  jury  that  they  might,  if 
they  found  the  prisoner  sane,  return  a  verdict  of  culpable  nomi- 
cide,  should  they  think,  from  the  absence  of  witnesses  to  the  deed, 
that  there  was  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  act  of  murder.  The  jury, 
after  an  hour's  absence,  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder,  but 
recommended  him  to  mercy.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  pronounced 
sentence  of  death,  and  appointed  the  execution  to  take  place  on 
the  4th  of  March,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  jury  would  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

—  FiBE  AT  THE  BiSHOP  OF  Lincoln'b  Palace. — About  eight 
o'clock  a.m.,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  palace, 
at  Riseholme,  about  three  miles  from  Lincoln.  Smoke  was  first 
seen  issuing  from  the  floor  of  the  bed-room  immediately  over  the 
servants'  hall,  and  an  alarm   was  at  once  given.     His  lordahip 
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was  at  home,  bavin^  arrived  on  the  previonB  evening;  and 
Archdeacon  Kaye,  his  lordship's  son-in-law,  was  also  at  home. 
The  latter  at  once  vmdertook  the  direction  of  the  domestics. 
Their  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  floor  from  which  smoke 
was  seen  issuinei  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  poured  upon 
it ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  flames 
broke  out  with  great  fury,  and  ascended  to  the  ceiling.  Their 
exertions  were  then  directed  to  the  room  above,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  water  were  poured  upon  that  floor.  The  flames,  how- 
ever, gitined  the  mastery ;  and  soon  that  room  was  burning  too. 
The  doors  were  then  shut,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air,  and  thus 
confine  the  fire  to  the  portion  of  the  mansion  fthe  right  wing)  of 
which  it  had  obtainea  possession.  By  this  time  the  cathedral 
and  city  engines,  with  their  respective  brigades,  arrived,  and 
won  a  very  copious  supply  of  water  was  poured  upon  the  burning 
faiaas ;  and  the  flames  were  subdued  about  two  hours  after  the 
fire  had  been  discovered,  but  not  before  a  portion  of  the  roof  had 
fallen  in.  Fortunately,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring 
at  the  time,  and  an  abundant  aupply  of  water  at  hand  from  the 
lake  in  front  of  the  palace,  or  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  and 
extensive  mansion  might  have  been  a  blackened  ruin.  The  fire 
was  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  chimney  of  the  servants' 
hall,  where  a  fire  had  just  previously  been  kindled.  A  wooden 
beam  in  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  projects  into  the  chimney,  and  it 
was  conjectured  that  it  had  ignited. 

—  Thb  "  George  Griswold." — This  vessel,  laden  with  a  large 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lancashire  Relief  Fund, 
was  berthed  in  the  Waterloo  Dock,  Liverpool.  She  is  a  very  hand- 
some  and  entirely  new  vessel  of  1180  tons  American  register,  but 
capable  of  carrying  1500  tons,  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas,  at 
Quincey,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  As  the  vessel  was  being 
lowed  up  the  river,  she  was  saluted  by  the  firing  of  eighteen  guns 
from  the  North  Fort,  the  Rock  Fort  ensign  olso  being  "  dipped  " 
in  courtesy.  It  was  expected—  indeed,  a  sort  of  semi-authoritative 
announcement  had  been  made — that  some  public  demonstration 
would  take  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship;  hut,  beyond  the 
courtesies  above  mentioned,  nothing  of  a  public  nature  occurred. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  met 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  and  the  oflicers  of  bis  crew  in 
St.  George's  Hal^t  when  the  following  address  was  presented ; — 
"  To  the  Commander  of  the  ship  '  George  Griswold,'  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Contributors  to  the  Relief  of  the  Distress 
in  the  Cotton  Monuiacturii^  Districts. — Sir,— Sixteen  years  ago, 
when  oor  countrymen  in  Ireland  were  suffering  the  horrors  of 
famine,  your  nation,  then  united  and  prosperous,  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  offerings  of  grain  and  provisions  to  alleviate  their  great 
distress.  To-day,  with  your  energies  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
gigantic  struggle  through  which  you  are  passing,  yon  have  not 
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ceased  to  be  mindful  of  the  miseiy  vhich  thia  sad  contest  is 
inflicting  on  fully  half  a  million  of  our  industrious  workers,  and 
you  have  a  second  time  generously  contributed  of  the  abundance 
with  which  6od  haa  biased  you  to  help  the  necessities  of  those 
among  us  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  compulsory  idleness  and  destitution.  We  coll  to  mind 
that  out  of  the  Bufferings  of  that  period  there  arose  for  us,  by  this 
emancipation  of  our  industry,  an  unspeakable  good,  which  has 
ennch«l  our  country,  extended  our  commerce,  banished  not  a  few 
of  our  social  discontents,  and  inaugurated  a  great  moral  revolation, 
the  blessinim  of  which  have  not  been  connned  to  ourselves,  but 
are  gradually  working  out  in  other  countries  the  like  beneficial 
reouTts.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  trial  through  which  yon  and 
we  are  passing  will  be  the  precursor  of  equally  great  social  ame- 
liorations, and  that  out  of  the  darkest  hour  of  a  nation's  existence — 
that  of  bloodshed  between  members  of  the  same  family — there  may 
issue  for  you  some  signal  national  deliverance,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  to  stretch  beyond  yourselves  to  the  gain  of  our  common 
humanity?  Our  country  accepts  with  gratitude  this  noble  gift. 
"We  welcome  to  our  port  the  bearers  of  this  brotherly  bounty — 
freely  given,  treely  stowed,  and  &eely  freighted  across  the  sees  by 
a  commander  who  has  given  his  free  services  to  this  benevolent 
work.  Our  Government  and  the  local  authorities  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  act  by  removing  every  impost  on  the  free 
admission  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo.  As  representing  the  mer- 
cantile community  of  Liverpool,  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  asks 
you  to  convey  to  the  donors  its  sense  of  the  liberal  and  friendly 
^irit  in  which  your  merchants  and  agriculturists  have  united  to 
send  forward  to  our  distressed  cotton  operatives  so  acceptable  a 
message  of  goodwill  and  sympathy ;  ana  in  many  a  home,  dark- 
ened by  the  shadow  of  thia  terrible  ctdamity,  the  silent  thanks  and 
prayers  of  thousands  who  are  bearing  their  privations  with  a 
patience  and  a  heroism  beyond  all  praise,  will  be  your  best  reward. 
Addressing  you  on  behalf  of  a  community  among  whom  it  is  well 
known  great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  as  to  the  causes  and 
objects  of  the  contest  now  unhappily  raging  among  you,  it  would 
be  evidently  unbecoming  in  us  to  put  forward  any  statement  that 
would  create  dissension  and  mar  the  general  harmony  of  the 
occasion  ;  but  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  would  rejoice  to  see  this  war  terminated  in  any 
way  that  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  your  honour  as  a  people, 
and  with  the  great  and  responsible  position  which  you  occupy 
among  the  nations.  We  shall  recognine  in  the  return  of  peace 
and  prosperity  among  you  the  best  securities  for  our  own  oon- 
tinoea  prosperity.  We  trust  that  nothing  will  arise  to  interrupt 
for  a  moment  the  friendly  relations  which  have  hitherto  subsisted 
between  us,  and  that  no  harsh  judgments  or  misrepresentations 
of  feelings  and  motivee  on  either  si^  will  lead  ua  to  forget  that 
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we  are  kinsmen,  n)nmg  from  a  common  atock,  miited  by  the 
bond  of  a  common  language,  and  fellov-labourers  in  tbe  common 
cause  of  progress.  May  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  always  be  found  generous  rirals  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind  I  And  at 
no  distant  period  may  the  sword  be  sheathed  throughout  year 
land,  and  the  sounds  of  strife  be  exchanged  for  tbe  conquesta  of 
industry.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 

12,  The  Prince  op  Wales  amd  thb  Fishmonobrs'  CctupAifY. — 
The  freedom  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  was  this  day  presented 
to  tbe  Prince  of  Wales.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Fishmongera' 
Hall  were  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  while  overhead  was  the 
canopy — always  significant  of  some  City  feetivi^.  Eighteen 
watermen,  all  winners  of  Boggett'e  badge,  at  rarious  periods, 
from  1824  down  to  the  1st  of  August  ust,  kept  guard  in  the 
outer  staircase ;  and  in  the  vestibule  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  played  at  intervals.  The  great  hall  where  the  presenta- 
tion took  place  was  crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom  were 
a  very  large  number  of  ladies.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a 
raised  dais  and  a  crimson  chair  placed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
About  one  o'clock  His  Boyal  Highness  arrived  at  the  hall,  accom- 
panied by  General  Kiiollys  and  Major  Teesdale.  His  approach 
was  tbe  signal  for  a  most  hearty  recj^tion  from  the  crowd,  the 
cheering  being  loud  and  reiterated.  The  Prince  at  once  ascended 
the  staircase  in  tbe  midst  of  a  procession  consistiDg  principally  of 
members  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  the  band  of  the  Boyol 
Artillery  meanwhile  playing  "  God  save  the  Queen."  When  he 
had  entered  the  ante-room  to  the  principal  chamber,  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  corporation  were  presented  to  him  by  the 
clerk  of  the  company.  Amongst  those  thus  presented  were  the 
past  wardens,  Mr.  Hanbury,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Western  Wood,  M.P., 
Lord  Clyde,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Tbe  Prince  then  entered  the 
great  chamber  of  tbe  company,  and  took  his  seat  in  tbe  chair  upon 
the  dais,  tbe  spectators  standing  until  they  received  a  signal  to  be 
seated.  The  freedom  of  tbe  company,  enclosed  in  a  massive  gold 
casket,  was  presented  to  tbe  Prince  with  the  usual  forms, 
Mr.  Cubitt,  M.P.,  briefly  addressing  His  Royal  Highness.  This 
chaste  and  elegant  casket  is  surmounted  by  a  female  figure,  repre- 
senting Commerce  seated  on  a  dolphin,  and  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  coronet  and  feathers.  It  bears  the  Prince's  arms  and 
monogram,  and  likewise  the  company's  arms.  Tbe  Prince  of 
Wales,  ai^er  having  shaken  hands  with  Mr.  Cubitt,  spoke  as 
follows : — "  Mr.  Cubitt  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I  find  myself  colled  upon  to  return  my  sincere  thanks 
to  you,  sir,  as  prime  warden,  and  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  court 
of  assistants  of  this  honourable  and  ancient  Company  of  Fish- 
mongers, for  the  complimentary  and  kind  terms  in  which  yon 
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have  expreeaed  youreelTee  towards  me  on  the  occanon  of  my 
taking  up  mv  ireedom,  and  on  jour  enrolling  my  name  as  a 
citizen  vith  thoae  illustrious  personages  and  relatives  who  etaad 
recorded  in  your  annala.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  source  of 
pride,  and  of  a  still  deeper  feeling — that  of  affection — when  I  look 
on  theao  walls  and  see  tho  portraits  of  those  whose  son  and  grand- 
son hopes  to  form  one  oi  your  distinguished  body ;  and  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  occupying  the  place  of  that  lamented  parent 
whose  loss  the  whole  country  has  united  in  deploring  would  be  in 
itself  an  object  of  my  highest  ambition.  Gentlemen,  let  me  also 
tender  to  you  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  offered  your  congratulations  to  me  on  my  ap- 
proaching marriage,  and  to  the  young  Princess  who  hopes  bo  soon 
to  adopt  the  proud  title  of  an  Ikiglishwoman,  and  to  prove  herself 
a  comfort  to  the  Queen  in  her  affliction."  Cheers  followed  the 
conclusion  of  this  address.  The  interesting  ceremony  then  ter- 
minated. 

The  Prince  Was  subsequently  entertained  at  an  elegant  dSje&ner. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  magnificent  banquet  given  in  the  hall, 
at  which  most  of  the  civic  members  were  present,  and  at  which 
also  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  took  up  their 
freedom. 

17.    IimALLATIOH    OF    THE    CHANCELLOR    OP    DdBLDT    UkIVER- 

81TV. — The  Earl  of  Rosse  was  installed  Chancellor  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  by  the  Right  Hon,  Judge  Keating,  pro-Yice- 
Chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  the  provost,  fellows,  members  of  the 
University,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  which 
filled  every  part  of  the  examination- hall. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  was  performed  for  the  second  time 
in  the  history  of  the  University,  the  first  and  last  Chancellor  who 
was  thus  publicly  inducted  to  his  office  being  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  Lord- Lieutenant  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  This,  more- 
over, is  the  first  time  that  the  office  of  Chancellor  has  been  given 
to  one  who  is  both  an  Irishman  and  an  alumnus  of  the  University. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  fact  of  the  high  position  which 
Lord  Rosse  occupies  amongst  scientific  men,  sufficiently  account 
for  the  eagerness  exhibited  By  the  public  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
As  the  space  contained  in  the  examination-hall  is,  however,  some- 
what limited,  it  was  necessary  that  the  arrangements  should  be 
veiT  well  planned  and  effectively  carried  out. 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  procession  entered  the  hall.  Lord  Roese 
and  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  walking  together.  While 
the  Senate  were  taking  their  seats  the  organ  played. 

The  Yice-Chancellor  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  who  took  his  seat,  and  was  installed  with  due 
ceremony. 

The  Provost  then  said :  "  My  Lord,  I  confess  that  I  feel  myself 
much  affected  when  I  now  stand  in  your  presence,  and  that  of  the 
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aagiut  body,  the  Senate,  which  has  elected  you.  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
happy  omen  of  the  further  progress  of  our  TTniTersity  that  we 
have  elected  to  the  highest  position  amongst  us  an  mdividual 
whose  fame  has  reached  every  part  of  tho  civilized  world — who 
has  brought  all  the  required  endowments  of  science  te  assist  the 
boldest  mechanical  knowledge,  and  has  thereby  sought  to  gratify 
the  natural  cravings  of  man  for  philosophical  knowledge.  My 
lord,  we  cannot  assert  for  ourselves  the  honour  of  discovering  tho 
extent  of  your  lordship's  claims.  All  the  most  distinguished 
societies  in  Europe  have  courted  the  honour  of  your  membership. 
The  Royal  Society  have  acquired  fresh  distinction  by  naming  you 
as  their  President,  and  I  now  feel  proud  of  the  privilege  which 
haa  been  given  mo  of  conveying  to  your  lordship  the  opinion 
entertained  of  your  talents  and  acquiremento  by  the  members  of 
this  University." 

The  Chancellor  replied  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  address,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  hope  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tTniversity 
in  which  he  hod  once  pursued  fais  studies,  he  should  be  found  able 
to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  the  high  office  which  devolved 
upon  him.  He  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Chancellor,  Primate  Beresford,  who,  he  said,  possessed  every  gift 
of  mind,  person,  and  fortune  which  could  qualify  him  for  the 
position.  He  did  not  hope  to  equal  the  late  Primate,  but  he  did 
imat  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  te  do  some  service  for  the 
University  which  had  given  him  so  high  a  distinction. 

The  Installation  Ode,  by  Dr.  Waller,  the  music  composed  by 
Dr.  Stewart,  was  given  with  fine  effect. 

The  Chancellor  then  conferred  the  degrees.  Amongst  those 
who  received  the  honora^  degree  of  LL.I).  were  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lee  Ghiinness ;  the  Lord  Mayor ;  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  inventor  of 
the  cannon  which  hears  his  name ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  the 
eminent  astronomer,  of  Markree  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Sugo. 

The  Installation  March,  composed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  having  been 
performed,  the  comitia  dissolved. 

20.  Ofenino  op  the  Pnevuatic  Despatch  Mail  Service. — 
A  company  was  registered  in  1859  for  the  establishment  in  the 
metropolis  of  lines  of  pneumatic  tube  for  the  more  speedy  and 
convenient  circulation  of  despatches  and  parcels,  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  received  the  Royal  assent  in  the  same  year,  empower- 
ing the  company  to  open  streete  and  lay  down  tubes  for  the 
purpose.  The  directers,  having  satisfied  themselves  and  the 
shareholders  of  the  complete  mechanical  success  of  the  c<mipany'B 
system  of  transmission,  dj  experiments  upon  a  short  line  of  tubo 
at  Battersea,  and  of  its  economy  and  peculiar  applicability  to  the 
purposes  in  view,  determined  on  laying  down  a  permanent  tube 
of  thirty  inches'  gauge  between  the  Euston  station  and  the  North- 
western  District  Post-office,  Eversbolt-street.  This  tube,  with  the 
Btationa,   machinery,   and   appliances,   haa  been  completed,   and 
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found  to  work  moat  efficiency.  The  length  of  tabe  open  is 
not  considerable,  reaching  a  distance  of  only  a  third  of  a  mile. 
The  transmission  of  the  first  batch  of  mail-bags  through  it  took 
place  this  day.  Several  of  the  principal  officials  from  the  Post- 
office  were  present  during  a  part  of  tne  operations.  The  whole 
of  the  works  were  in  the  most  admirable  order,  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  first  mail-train  at  9.45  a.m.,  the  mtul-ba^,  thirty- 
five  in  number,  were  placed  in  the  cars  by  9.47.  The  long 
chamber  was  then  exhausted,  and  the  train  containing  the  first 
mails  ever  despatched  by  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere  were 
blown  through  the  tube  to  the  station  at  Eversholt-street,  reaching 
their  destination  at  9.48.  The  sacoess  of  the  experiment  was  so 
decided,  that  the  company  resolved  to  commence  the  Holbom 
extension  at  once,  and  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the 
main  work  and  all  its  ramifications. 

—  The  Wikchburoh  Railway  Collision. — At  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Latham,  general  manager,  and 
Mr.  Thomson,  traffic  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Qlas- 
gow  Railway,  were  charged  with  culpable  homicide  and  culpable 
neglect  of  duty.  To  the  defects  of  a  special  order,  dated  the  12th 
of  September,  issued  by  the  accused,  was  attributed  the  catastrophe 
of  the  13th  of  October,  1862.  It  was,  however,  shown,  in  cross- 
examination,  that  the  order  was  in  the  usual  form,  had  hitherto 
worked  well,  and  been  deemed  sufficient;  that  the  line  under  relay 
was  in  the  engineer's  department,  as  also  the  selection  of  the 
subordinates,  by  whose  blunder  the  accident  was  directly  caused. 
After  eight  hours'  trial,  the  Ijord-Advocate  intimated  he  could  not 
press  for  a  conviction.  The  Court  concurred,  and  a  verdict  of 
"Not  Guilty  "  was  returned. 

24.  Fatal  Accidbnt  in  the  Hcntino  Fieu>. — The  East  Sussex 
foxhounds  met  at  Crowfaurst,  a  village  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Hastings,  and  there  was  a  good  muster  on  the  occasion.  Among 
the  company  was  Captain  'j^wke,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Not- 
tinghamshire, who  had  been  staying  a  short  time  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea.     "Wnile  following  the  hounds  over  a 

Eiece  of  rather  marsh  land,  just  below  Pebsham,  this  gentleman's 
orse  fell  and  rolled  over  him,  causing  almost  instantaneous  death. 
A  horse  that  was  ridden  by  another  gentleman  of  the  party  also 
met  with  an  accident,  by  which  its  back  was  broken.  ^  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  captain  the  same  evening, 
by  Mr.  Kell,  the  coroner  for  the  district,  and  a  verdict  of  "  Acci- 
dental Death  "  returned. 

—  Enthronkhbnt  of  thb  Akchbu^op  of  York. — The  cere- 
mony of  the  enthronizatioQ  of  the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Thomson,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  took  place  in  the  cathedral  church  of  his  dioceae, 
in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  influential  persons,  clerical  and 
lay,  connected  with  the  county.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Archbishop, 
B  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  and  Yory  Rev. 
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Aogostaa  Doncombe,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York ;  the  'Rev.  Dr.  0.  J. 
Yaoghan,  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen 
Willonghby  Lawlev,  M.A.,  Sub-Dean  of  the  Cathedral ;  the  Ven. 
Stephen  (>reykei  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  York;  the  Yen.  Arch- 
deafxm  Churton,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland ;  the  Yen. 
Charles  M.  Long,  M.A,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding;  the 
Rev.  Canon  Yemon-Harcourt,  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  Y.  Y.  John- 
Htone,  the  Rev.  Canon  the  Hon.  John  BaiUie,  M.A. ;  OranviUe 
Harooort  Yemen,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese ;  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Sale,  the  Rev.  Prebendaiy  Robinson,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Hav ; 
llr.  Egerton  Harcourt,  the  Registrar ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Thiselton,  the 
Chapter  Clerk ;  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Deputy  Registrar ;  the  vicars- 
choi^,  aongmen,  and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  from  various 
parts  of  the  province.  On  arriving  at  the  western  door,  the  choir 
commenced  chanting  the  131st  and  I22nd  Psalms,  meanwhile 
all  the  clergy  and  ofi&ciala  passing  to  their  respective  seats. 
The  Archbishop  having  had  administered  to  him  the  oaths  taken 
on  such  occasions,  the  Litany  service  was  sung ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Bishop  was  conducted  to  his  throne,  where  the 
ceremony  of  installation  was  performed.  After  a  prayer  had 
been  offered  up  by  the  Dean,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  was  sung, 
and  the  blessing  pronounced  by  the  Archhishop.  The  proceed- 
ings then  terminated. 

—  Arrival  of  another  "Relief-ship"  from  America. — 
The  American  barque  "  Achilles,"  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Gallagher,  arrived  in  the  Mersey  from  Philadelphis,  with  upwards 
of  5000  barrels  of  fiour  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  operatives  in 
Lancashire.  The  port  pilotage  and  dock  dues  in  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "  George  Griswold,"  were  remitted ;  and  the  ^ew 
Steam-Tog  Company  towed  up  the  ship  free  of  charge.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  the  "  Achilles '  was  in  the  river,  immense 
numbers  of  people  visited  the  Prince's  Landing  Stage  and  the 
mers  to  have  a  look  at  the  third  of  the  Amencan  relief-ships. 
The  "Achilles"  was  easily  distinguished  by  the  English  ensign  at 
the  fore,  her  house-flag  at  the  main,  and  the  national  emblem  of 
the  United  States  at  the  mizen.  At  high  water,  the  "  Achillea  " 
was  taken  in  tow  by  the  "  Phcenix,"  and  docked  in  the  Waterloo 
Dock,  where  she  at  once  commenced  to  discharge  her  cargo. 
There  were  at  one  time  three  vessels  in  Liverpool  that  had  brou^t 
relief  from  the  United  States  to  the  suffering  poor  in  Lancashire — 
viz.,  the  "  Hope,"  "  George  Griswold,"  and  "  Achilles." 

The  Mayor  of  laverpool  (Mr.  R.  C.  Gardner)  entertained  the 
captains  of  the  relief-ships  ,at  a  grand  banquet  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Amongst  the  gentlemen  present  were  Sir  William  Brown,  Bart., 
High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire ;  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  Cap- 
tain Inglefield,  R.N.,  C.B.  The  speeches  were  chiefly  expressive 
of  the  gratitude  felt  by  Lancashire  for  the  noble  donations  of  the 
people  of  the  Korthem  States,  and  hopes  were  expressed  for  a 
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speed;  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  further  enlargement  of  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  goodwill  between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds. 

—  Inauguration  op  the  Wedgwood  Statue  at  Stoke-on- 
Trbnt. — About  two  years  ago,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Railway 
Hotel,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  ttie  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  father  of  the  Potteries. 
Two  schemes  were  submitted,  one  for  a  statue,  and  the  other  for  a 
memorial  building.  The  latter  was  advocated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Bnrslem,  the  building  to  be  erected  in  that  town  ;  the  former 
had  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hanloy,  and  was  to  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation  that  strangers  passing  through  the  dbtrict  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  The  district  was  divided  in 
opinion  ;  and  a  committee  was  formed  for  carrying  out  each  pro- 
ject,  subscription- lists  were  opened,  and  the  country  appealed  to. 
The  committee  for  the  statue  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  to  place  it  in 
Winton- square,  adjoining  the  station  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  com- 
missioned Q,  Davies,  Esq.,  sculptor,  to  execute  the  statute,  which 
he  performed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  own  reputation.  The 
unveiling  of  the  statue  took  place  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators  from  all  parts  of  tne  Potteries,  Newcastle, 
and  the  towns  in  North  Staffordshire. 

25.  The  LEvfiE. — His  R(^l  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
held  a  Lev^  on  behalf  of  Her  Majestv,  in  St.  James's  Palace. 
The  Prince  left  Buckingham  Palace  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and 
in  his  progrees  through  the  Park  was  received  with  marked  enthu- 
siasm by  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators.  The  Court  was  nume- 
rously attended.  The  whole  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Belgian  Minister,  prevented  by  indisposition),  with 
the  Secretariee  and  Attache  of  their  respective  Legations,  were 
present.  One  thousand  gentlemen  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  presentations,  by  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure,  being  considered  as  equivalent  to  presentations  to  the 
Queen.  The  Lev^  was  also  attended  bv  about  1700  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  attended  by  a 
brilliant  Court,  comprising  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  the  great 
Officers  of  State,  and  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Household  of 
Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness.  The  Royal  Body  Guard 
of  Her  Majesty's  Hon.  Corps  of  (3entlemen-at-Arms  woa  on  duty 
in  the  State  saloons,  under  the  command  of  the  Lieutenant.  Cap- 
tain Philips,  the  sub-officer,  was  on  duty  with  the  corps.  The 
Yeomanry  of  the  Guard  were  commanded  t^  Captain  Parker 
Rickford,  the  £xon  in  Waiting.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke 
of  Cambridge  (attended  by  the  Hon.  James  Macdonald),  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  (attended  by  Baron  Westerweller), 
His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saze- Weimar,  His  High- 
ness Dhuleep  Singh,  and  Count  Oleichen,  were  present.  Amms- 
sadors  and  great  Officers  of  State,  having  the  privilege  of  the 
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enlr^,  passed  ioto  the  reception-rooms  at  one  o'clock,  aad  for  two 
hours  subsequently  there  iras  a  contiDuous  BUGcession  of  arrivals, 
until  all  tbe  saloons  and  the  approaches  thereto  were  densely  crowded 
by  a  briltiaat  company.  At  three  o'clock  the  crush  at  the  entrtince 
was  so  great  that  orders  were  issued  not  to  allow  any  more  car- 
risges  to  enter  the  palace  quadrangle.  The  rank  at  this  time 
extended  up  St.  JamesVstreet  and  Albemarle-street,  far  into  New 
£oad-street.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  carria;^  ceased  to 
Bet  down  company ;  and  the  evening  had  closed  in  before  the  later 
arrivals  had  taken  their  departure.  The  Prince  of  Wales  returned 
to  Buckingham  Palace  at  five  o'clock,  again  receiving  the  accla- 
mations of  a  great  concourse  of  spectators  on  his  way  through  the 
Park. 

—  An  Exteaobdinary  Impostor. — Early  in  the  month  of 
January,  a  woman  was  found  in  an  unconscious  state  on  the  arrival 
of  a  train  at  Strood  at  uight  from  London-bridge.  Restoratives 
were  applied,  but  no  motion  of  the  heart  was  discovered,  and  Dr. 
Brown,  pronouncing  the  woman  a  corpse,  recommended  her  removal 
to  the  dead-house.  Two  surgeons  (Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Langstone) 
were  sent  for,  and  when  the  latter  had  continued  his  efforts  to 
restore  animation  for  two  hours,  returning  consciousness  was  per- 
ceived, and  the  woman  was  ultimately  removed  to  the  Strood 
workhouse,  when  she  said  that  her  name  was  Belt,  that  she  had 
come  from  the  United  States  to  visit  her  father  in  Glasgow,  and 
was  proceeding  thence  to  Chatham  to  visit  her  brother,  who  was 
a  soldier,  when,  in  the  railway  carnage,  a  respectably  dressed 
woman  first  drugged  her,  then  robbed  her  of  308.,  her  muff  and 
shawl,  and  escaped  in  the  confusion  at  Strood  station.  The 
Btation-mast«r  at  Strood  gave  her  a  free  pass  back  to  London  and 
5L  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  sequel  of  the  story  was  told  to  the 
magistrates  at  Wolverhampton,  before  whom  the  woman  was 
denounced  as  an  impostor.  From  London  it  appears  she  made 
her  way  to  Birmingham,  where  she  feigned  illness,  also  at  the 
railway  station  (New-street) ;  was  removed  to  Coventry,  where 
ebe  said  sbe  had  friends ;  was  driven  round  the  city  during  an  hour, 
in.  a  vain  attempt  to  find  those  friends,  and  was  returned  to  Bir- 
mingham. On  the  evening  of  the  10th  she  was  found  again 
iasensible  on  the  floor  of  a  third-class  carriage  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  was  removed  to  the  Southampton  Hospital  in  that  town.  Here 
she  was  recognized  by  the  house  surgeon,  who  had  removed  from 
Shrewsbury  Hospital  to  Wolverhampton,  as  a  woman  whom  he  had 
capped  and  blistered  in  Shrewsbury  some  months  ago,  she  having 
arrived  there  also  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and,  on  recovering, 
having  stated  that  she  had  been  given  poison  in  the  train.  The 
house  surgeon  accordingly  informed  the  police  of  the  character  of  his 
patient.  From  inquiries  made  it  would  seem  that  the  woman  has  on 
many  occasions  since  March,  1862,  feigned  "  unconsciouaneos."  At 
Welshpool,  at  Newtown,  and  at  Montgomerv,  in  that  month,  she 
hod  been  found  in  the  street  insensible — in  the  latter  case  mtjciug 
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a  eeriona  charge  agaitiBt  three  young  men  who  had  diecorered  her. 
They  were  isken  into  cnatody,  but  ultimately  dischaived.  8ub- 
Bequently,  a  woman  answering  to  her  deecription  was  found  on  a 
rauway-bridge  neaT  Oswestry,  with  marks  of  violence  on  her 
throat,  and  a  man,  in  whose  company  she  had  been  seen,  was 
taken  into  custody  for  attempting  to  strangle  her,  but  the  violence 
proved  to  have  been  self-inSioted.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  she 
was  found  in  the  train  at  Shrewsbury,  as  already  stated,  where,  it 
appears,  she  also  feigned  consumption,  spittins  blood,  which  she 
obtained  from  her  arm  by  biting  and  pricking  it.  On  the  15th  of 
January  of  this  year  we  again  find  her  in  London,  under  the  name 
of  Harriet  Bell.  On  that  night  she  was  found  by  a  porter,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  train  at  Paddington,  "  in  a  state  of  insensibility."  It 
was  supposed  that  she  had  taken  poison,  and  shewas  removed  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington.  llie  usual  remedies  for  poison  were 
applied.  On  recovering,  she  pretended  that  she  could  not  speak 
English,  but  only  Welsh.  A  TVelah  railway  porter  was  sent  for, 
to  ascertain  what  she  had  taken.  She  said  she  was  on  her  way 
from  Glasgow  to  Chatham,  to  her  brothers,  who  were  soldiers ;  that 
while  in  the  train,  a  man,  by  sheer  dint  of  superior  strength,  over- 
came her  and  committed  an  offence  upon  her  person.  He  then 
fave  her  some  wine  and  spirits,  and  while  she  was  insensible  robbed 
er  of  1/.  10>.  Before  she  was  released  she  could  speak  English. 
Then  came  her  last  appearance  at  Strood,  Birmingham,  and  Wol- 
verhampton, on  which  she  was  now  charged  as  a  vagrant.  The 
magistrates  sentenced  her  to  three  months  imprisonment. 

27.  The  Case  op  Pdsey  and  Others  v.  Joweit. — (Oxford: 
Chancellor's  Court.}— In  this  caae,  which  was  a  proceeding  instituted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  and  two  other  Doctors  of  Divinity  in  Ox- 
ford, against  the  Her.  Francis  Jowett,  Professor  of  (Jreek  in  the 
University,  for  heresy  contained  in  certain  of  his  published  writings, 
and  in  which  the  defendant  had  taken  objection  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  the  learned  Assessor,  Montague  Bernard,  Esq., 
after  hearing  the  case  fully  argued,  delivered  his  judgment.  He 
commenced  by  recapitulating  the  proceedings  taken  in  the  suit  up 
to  the  present  moment,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
the  Court  bad  jurisdiction  or  no  in  the  matter.  He  read  most  of 
the  citation,  and  observed  that  the  only  objection  made  to  it  was 
that  it  was  too  vague,  because  it  stated  that  the  act  complained  of 
was  committed  "  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere."  He  decided  against 
this  objection,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  specification  of  a  place 
was  needed,  the  mention  of  Oxford  was  a  sufficient  specification. 
He  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  question  of  jurisiLction,  pre- 
mising that  he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  confine  his  view  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  or  to  the  grounds 
stated  in  the  protest.  The  defendant's  proctor  founded  his  protest 
on  three  grounds.  He  held  that  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
matters  meri  »pirilualia,  and  that  heresy  was  a  spiritual  matter; 
that  the  Court  was  unfit  to  do  justice  to  the  case ;  and,  laotly,  that 
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it  had  no  pover  orer  a  Regius  Professor.  He  would  take  first  the 
constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Court.  He  thought  it  would 
be  granted  that  the  University  oueht  to  have  a  power  to  correct 
TiolationB  of  its  statutes,  and  that  this  power  should  be  so  exercised 
that  every  accused  person  might  be  heard,  and  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  might  have  the  assistance  of  a  person  not  unacquainted 
with  the  duties  of  a  judge  and  the  principles  of  English  law.  The 
procedure  in  this  Court  would  he  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Court  of  Arches.  Each  party  might  be  heard  by  counsel.  If 
the  judge  erred — and  he  was  qoito  sensible  that  he  had  neither 
the  learning  nor  the  authority  to  decide  such  a  case  satisfactorily 
— he  might  be  set  right  by  the  Queen's  Bench,  or  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  promoters  were 
not  to  blame  for  resorting  to  this  Court,  which  was  the  only  Court 
open  to  them,  and  that  he  was  not  precluded  by  its  defective  con- 
stitution or  procedure  from  entertainmg  their  complaint.  He  came 
now  to  the  objection  founded  on  Mr.  Jowetf  s  being  a  Regius  Pro- 
fessor. Having  stated  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  claim  made 
to  complete  exemption  from  University  law  on  the  part  of  such 

Kreons,  he  decided  against  the  protest  on  this  point,  holding  that 
ofessor  Jowett's  office  was  not  a  bar  to  his  being  cited  to  appear 
in  this  suit.  He  then  approached  the  main  question,  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  ofience  charged.  Unless  the  citation  alleged 
an  ofieQce  with  which  he  had  the  power  to  deal — a  breach  of  some 
law  which  he  was  authorized  to  enforce — the  suit  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Court  had  to  enforce  two  bodies  of  law— the  general  law  of 
the  land  and  the  particular  laws  of  the  University.  It  might  be 
argued  that  Professor  Jowett  was  charged  with  an  ofience  against 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  wa«  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but, 
if  so,  this  was  an  offence  which,  as  such,  he  had  no  power  to  punish. 
The  Church  Discipline  Act  showed  clearly  that  he  hod  no  juris- 
dietion.  The  question  remained  whether  this  was  an  offence  against 
the  statutes,  and,  if  so,  an  offence  with  which  he  hod  authority  to 
deaL  After  deciding  that  the  fact  of  the  offence  charged  being  in 
one  point  of  view  an  ecclesiastical  offence  did  not  preclude  him 
from  punishing  it,  if  it  were  also  an  offence  against  the  statutes,  the 
learned  Assessor  proceeded  to  examine  the  University  statute-book. 
There  were  three  statutes  which  might  be  thought  to  apply  to  the 
case, — that  on  the  subject  of  tutors,  that  on  professors,  and  that  on 
the  powers  of  the  Yice-Chancellor.  He  held  that  the  first  of  these 
might  apply  to  such  a  case,  but  that  in  the  present  instance  it 
woidd  be  improper  to  apply  it,  as  no  complaint  nad  been  made  by 
the  College,  and  there  were  no  grounds  to  suspect  collusion.  The 
second,  he  thought,  did  not  apply  at  all,  as  it  was  only  intended  to 
restrain  the  teaching  of  professors  in  their  professorial  character 
and  in  their  dealings  witn  their  pupils.  The  third  statute — that 
on  the  powers  of  the  Vice- Chancellor — was  very  vague  in  its  terms. 
It  might  empower  him  to  judge  this  case,  and  therefore  he  oonld 
not  ailow  the  protest,  which  altogether  denied  his  jurisdiction ;  but 
02 
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lie  thought  it  left  him  a  discretionary  pover,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power  he  declined  to  go  forward  with  the  case.  He  should  not 
call  OD  the  promoters  to  exhibit  articles.  It  confirmed  him  in  this 
exercise  of  his  discretion  to  find  that  there  appeared  by  the  archives 
to  have  been  only  one  case  since  the  year  1 600,  when  a  trial  for 
heresy  had  taken  place  in  this  Court,  fhat  was  a  trial  for  a  blas- 
phemous Ubel,  which  was  an  ofTence  against  the  common  law.  Ho 
had  the  less 'reluctance  in  deciding  as  he  had  done,  because,  if  he 
was  wrong,  there  was  a  ready  remedy,  and  he  would  be  set  right 
by  a  higher  tribunal.  Hie  judgment  was  that  the  protest  was 
disallowed,  but  the  case  woiud  not  be  permitted  to  be  carried 
further. 

Mr.  Digby  Latimer,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  gave  notice 
of  appeal. 

Mr.  Pottinger  applied  for  the  costs  of  the  defence. 

The  Assessor  refused  the  application. 

The  appeal  was  afterwards  abandoned. 


MAECH. 

7.  Rrception  op  the  Peincbss  Alkxandba  of  Sbnkabk. — 
For  several  months  it  had  been  known  that  a  marriage  was  in 
contemplation  between  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark ;  the  preliminaries  were 
settled  during  the  visit  to  the  Continent  paid  b^  Her  Majesty  in 
the  autumn  of  1862,  and  in  consequence  the  Princess  became  for 
a  short  time  the  guest  of  the  Queen  at  Osborne  in  November. 
The  Princess,  who  was  bom  December  1,  1844,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  (of  the  House  of 
Schleswig-Holsteiu-Sondcrbourg-Glucksbourg),  by  the  Princess 
Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse ;  her  names 
are,  Alexandra  Caroline  Maria  Charlotte  Louisa  Julia.  Her  father 
was  at  this  time,  in  virtue  of  the  hereditary  law  of  July  31st,  1853, 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  and  also  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Danish  cavalry.  In  the  month  of  February  of 
the  present  year,  the  marriage  treaty  having  been  concluded, 
both  the  Eing  and  people  of  Denmark  expressed  their  satis&c- 
tion  by  making  valuable  presents  to  the  Princess,  the  King  him- 
self bestowing  on  her,  among  other  gifts,  a  diamond  necklace,  to 
which  is  appended  a  fac-simile  of  the  famous  Dagmar  cross,  and 
the  Princess  expressing  her  sense  of  the  affection  shown  to  her 
on  leaving  her  home  by  bestowing  a  sum  of  3000  thalers,  to  be 
apportioned  as  dowry  among  six  brides  belonging  to  the  poorer 
classes. 
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The  departure  of  the  Princess  from  Copenhagen  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  February,  when  oil  the  houses  from  the  royal  palace 
to  the  railway  station  were  adorned  with  garlands  and  hangings, 
and  decorated  with  English  and  Scandinavian  flags,  and  immense 
crowds  thronged  the  streets.  Her  Royal  Highness,  with  her 
parents  and  her  eldest  brother,  Prince  Frederic,  occupied  an  open 
carria^,  escorted  by  the  Hussars  of  the  Quard ;  flowers  were 
thrown  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  along  the  route,  and  a 
guard  of  honour  was  stationed  at  the  railway  terminus,  which 
was  handsomely  decorated.  All  the  Ministers  and  high  funo- 
tionaries,  the  municipal  authorities  and. the  ^I'te  of  Copenhagen, 
were  assembled  at  the  station.  ThS  Chief  President  of  Copen- 
hagen delivered  a  farewell  address,  for  which  Prince  Christian, 
the  father  of  the  Princess,  returned  thanks.  The  royal  party 
proceeded  through  Korsoer,  Kiel,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  and  Coblentz, 
and  reached  Brussels  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  March,  where 
they  were  received  at  the  railway  station  with  great  ceremony  by 
the  Duchess  of  Brabant,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  BurgomastOT 
of  Brussels,  and  the  English  and  Danish  Ambassadors.  The 
royal  party  and  suite  were  aflierwards  conducted  in  ten  state 
carriages  through  the  city  to  the  palace,  where  thfT  remained 
for  the  two  following  days.  They  left  Brussels  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  the  English  Minister,  the  Qrand  Marshal  of  the  Belgian 
Court,  &c.,  accompanying  them  to  Antwerp,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  the  "  Victoria  and  Albert"  royal  yacht,  and  proceeded 
towards  Flushing,  at  which  port  a  squadron  of  escort  nad  been 
assembled  some  days  before,  under  the  command  of  Bear-Admiral 
Smart,  K.H,  It  consisted  of  the  "Revenge"  (flag-ship),  73, 
Capt.  Fellowes ;  "Warrior,"  40,  Capt.  Hon.  A.  Cochrane;  "Re- 
fOBtance,"  16,  Capt.  Chamberlain;  and  "Defence,"  16,  Cant. 
Phillimore  j  the  "  Trinculo,"  tender  to  the  "  Revenge,"  was  also 
in  attendance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  officers  of  a  Dutch  man-of-war 
and  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Flushing  gave  a  ball  to  the  officers 
of  the  English  squadron.  The  night  was  very  bright  and  clear ; 
Uie  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sW- 
The  experience  of  Admiral  Smart,  however,  induced  him  to  doubt 
the  continuance  of  fine  weather,  and  led  him  to  order  the  squadron 
to  prepare  for  sea  a  day  sooner  than  was  at  first  intended.  At 
2.30  p.m.,  the  next  day,  the  "  Revenge  "  steamed  away,  and  the 
"Warrior"  quickly  followed.  This  of  course  was  disappointing 
to  the  people  of  Flushing,  as  it  plainly  indicated  that  the  ri^al 
yacht  would  pass  on,  and  not  ancnor  in  their  j-oads.  The  "  Re- 
sistance "  and  the  "  Defence  "  remained  at  their  anchorage,  ready 
to  salute.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  the  "  Victoria  and 
Albert,"  which  had  passed  Flushing  without  stopping,  drew  near 
the  two  chief  vesaek  of  the  escort.  Instantly  a  gun  from  the 
flag-ship  was  answered  by  another  from  the  "  Warrior,"  and  then 
both  ships  fired  the  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  the  yards 
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vere  manned,  and,  as  the  thick  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  awayi 
rockete  rushed  upwards  in  answer  from  the  royal  yacht,  and, 
falling,  burst  into  a  mag;nificent  shower  of  varied  colours.  There 
was,  however,  no  slackening  of  the  pace.  The  "  Warrior,"  with 
all  her  ten  boilers  working,  had  come  up  with  the  "  Revenge," 
and  kept  her  astern  ;  but  a  still  faster  competitor  had  now  to  be 
struggled  with.  The  night  was  as  calm  and  lovely  as  one  of 
midsummer.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  It  was  wisely  judged  to  take 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  for  the  passage  of  the  Princess ; 
and,  if  the  people  of  Flushing  were  disappointed,  at  any  rate  those 
of  Margate  had  on  unexpectK  pleasure  in  store  for  them. 

The  "Victoria  and  Albert,"  with  which  the  little  Trinity  yacht 
"Irene"  kept  up  very  well,  had  but  just  passed  the  "Warrior,"  when 
the  English  lights  were  seen  ahead.  The  race  continued,  and  before 
midnight  the  royal  yacht  had  anchored  in  Margate  roads.  At  eight 
o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  6th,  the  "  Revenge  "  and  "  Warrior  "  were 
dressed  with  flags,  and  again  fired  a  royal  sdnte.  It  was  well 
that  the  Princess  had  crossed.  For  some  days,  despite  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  weather,  the  barometer  had  been  falling, 
and  nautical  men  predicted  a  gale  of  wind.  These  anticipations 
were  now  realized ;  and  during  the  whole  day  there  was  s  suc- 
cession of  fresh  Bouth-westorly  gales.  The  Corporation  of  Margate 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  royal  yacht,  and  pre- 
senting an  address  of  welcome.  The  "Warrior"  left  her  anchorage 
at  Margate  about  half-past  one  p.m.,  the  "  Revenge "  remained 
at  her  station,  and  the  royal  yacht,  with  the  "Cene,"  started 
somewhat  later  in  the  day  for  tfaeNore.  The  squadron  was  sighted 
from  Sheemess  shortly  after  four  o'clock,  when  the  several  vessels 
of  war  stationed  at  theNore — the  "Formidable,"  84,  Gapt.  Luard, 
the  flag-ship  of  Yice-Admiral  Sir  W.  Hope  Johnstone,  K.C.B. ; 
"  Cumberland,"  70,  Capt.  Thompson,  guard-ship  to  the  steam 
reserve ;  and  "  Leander,"  51,  Capt.  Crewe  Read — manned  their 
yards,  displayed  the  Banish  flag,  and  saluted ;  and  at  Sheemess 
some  illuminations  were  displayed  as  the  night  advanced  ;  several 
large  bonfires  were  lighted  up  along  the  beach,  the  word  "  Wel- 
come," in  letters  ten  feet  high,  was  illuminated  with  blue  lights, 
and  a  long  proceseion  of  torch-bearers  paced  for  hours  up  and 
down  on  the  sea-wall. 

The  next  morning  the  n^al  yacht,  at  less  than  half-speed, 
followed  by  the  "Warrior,"  proceeded  up  the  Thames,  under 
salutes  from  the  floating  batteries  in  Leigh  Reach,  and  arrived  at 
Gravesend  at  noon.  The  "  Emerald,"  35,  Oapt.  Gumming,  and 
"  Racoon,"  22,  Capt,  Count  Glcicben,  were  waiting  to  receive  the 
royal  yacht,  dressed  in  colours,  and  with  yards  manned,  each  ship 
aleo  having,  standing  on  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  truck,  a  boy 
waving  small  Bags.  The  "  Warrior  "  anchored  at  Gravesend  at 
about  a  quarter-past  twelve,  and  at  half-past  twelve  Her  Royal 
Highness,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (who  hod  that 
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monuBg  travelled  bxtm  Windsor  to  meet  bor),  landed  under  royal 
Bitlates  fired  from  the  ships  of  war. 

Mrs.  Sams,  the  wife  of  the  Mayor,  presented  Her  Boyal  High- 
ness with  a  bouquet-holder,  filled  with  choice  flowers,  and  an 
address  from  the  Uorporation  was  offered  by  the  Recorder.  The 
Princess's  path  to  the  royal  carriage  was  strewed  with  flowers  by 
a  number  of  young  ladies,  all  uniformly  dressed  in  white  tarlatan 
skirts,  red  humous  cloaks,  straw  hats  garlanded  with  oak-leaves 
and  acorns,  and  white  satin  shoes,  their  dresses  being  trimmed 
with  white  rosettes  made  of  Coventry  ribbon.  The  cortege  con- 
sisted of  six  carriages  drawn  by  four  horses  each.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Frmcess  Alexandra  and  the  parents  of  the  Bride 
occupied  the  first  carriage,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  their 
attendants.  The  route  throush  the  streets  was  kept  by  the  Kentish 
volunteer  force,  and  the  Prmce  and  Princess  took  leave  of  IJord 
Sydney  and  the  municipal  authorities  at  the  railway  station. 
Lai^  crowds  of  people  collected  at  the  stations  through  which 
the  royal  train  had  to  pass,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
every  where  greeted  with  genuine  bursts  of  English  cheering. 

At  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station,  seats  covered  with  crimson 
cloth  had  been  erected  for  600  or  700  persons.  A  boudoir  and 
ante-cbamber  were  superbly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
tovbI  party. 

The  Diuce  of  Cambridge,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  of 
8axe-Oobure^  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffi,  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  Mr.  Layard,  and  others, 
were  on  the  platform  in  readiness  to  receive  the  royal  train. 
When  the  Prmce  and  Princess  descended  from  their  carriage 
they  were  received  with  the  heartiest  cheers.  As  soon  as  the 
Princess  Alexandra,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
arrived  opposite  the  reception-room,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Byng  presented 
her  with  a  bouquet.  An  elegant  dejeuner  was  very  hurriedly 
served  in  an  inner  room,  richly  furnished  as  a  luncheon  apart- 
ment, and  half  a  dozen  addresses  were  hastily  delivered.  Precisely 
at  two,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  led  the  way  to  the  carriages, 
and  the  procession  was  formed,  and  left  the  station  at  a  good 
pace  at  Eve  minutes  past  two.  Major-General  Crauford  com- 
manded the  iniontry  at  the  station,  Major-General  Lawrenson 
the  cavalry,  and  Colonel  Sir  David  Wood,  E.C.B.,  the  Royal 
Horse  Artulery.  , 

The  royal  cortege,  on  leaving  the  station,  was  preceded  by  the 
carriages  containing  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  SherifFs,  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Sonthwark,  and  others,  escorted  by  detachments  of  the 
Horse  and  Life  Guards.  Six  royal  carriages  followed,  containing 
the  royal  party  and  their  attendants.  The  road  along  the  route 
of  the  procession  was  densely  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the 
streets  were  decorated  with  flags  and  triumphal  arches.  At  the 
south  side  of  London-bridge  the  Southwark  portion  of  the  pro- 
oeesion  moved  off  to  the  right,  leaving  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff, 
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with  a  numerous  attendance  of  &e  City  companies,  to  head  the  . 
royal  party  through  their  district. 

London-bridge  presented  a  most  striking  spectacle.  The  Cor- 
poration had  here  lavished  all  that  taste  and  ample  means  oould 
bestow.  Venetian  masts,  surmounted  by  the  Danish  emblem, 
castellated  elephants  and  ravens,  apocryphal  but  striking  medal- 
liouB  of  the  ancient  kings  of  JDenmark,  and  a  hundred  tripods 
with  store  of  incense,  culminated  in  the  towering  triumphal  arch, 
seventy  feet  high,  near  Fishmongers'  Hall.  This  arch  spanned 
the  entire  thoroughfare ;  and  the  luxuriance,  not  to  say  confusion, 
of  its  allegorical  devices — including  statues  of  Sazo  Qrammaticus, 
Holberg,  Thorwaldscn,  and  Juel ;  a  colossal  equestrian  group  of 
horses  in  plast«r  as  a  finial  ornament ;  the  enormous  centre-piece 
in  gold  and  colours  displaying  Britannia,  and,  apparently,  all  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  in 
a  widow's  dress,  the  whole  garnished  with  banners  and  heraldic 
scutcheons — was  calculated  to  perplex  the  beholder,  but  the  effect 
was  undeniably  striking.  The  Hon.  Artillery  Company  ap- 
peared in  full  force,  and  the  London  Hifle  Brigade  and  other 
Volunteer  corps  were  also  on  the  ground,  but  their  efforts  to  pro- 
serve  order  were  not  altogether  succesaful.  At  the  Mansion  House, 
eeata  for  the  accommodation  of  seven  hundred  persons  bad  been 
fitted  up  under  the  portico  and  in  a  projecting  gallery,  the  centre 
chair  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  supported  by 
eight  young  ladies,  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
presenting  a  bouquet  to  the  Princess.  There  was  a  pause  to  the 
procession ;  the  carriage  containing  the  Princess,  her  espoused, 
and  her  royal  parents,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House, 
and  the  bouquet  was  presented,  but  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  was 
BO  great  that  coi^aiderable  delay  occurred,  and  some  accidents. 

In  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  the  large  warehouses  were 
most  taetofully  decorated,  a  series  of  galleries,  giving  ten  thousand 
sittings,  had  been  erected,  and  were  fully  occupied.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  appearance  of  this  amphitheatre, 
which  hod  all  the  aspect  of  a  permanent  colonnade  running  round 
the  cathedral,  and  was  decorated  with  the  utmost  splendour.  At 
Farringdon-street  a  great  pennon  of  scarlet  silk  stretehed  right 
across  the  thoroughfare ;  and  at  the  Obelisk,  were  stationed  the 
fire-escape  men  of  the  metropolis.  Fleet-street  was  traversed, 
which  was  every  where  decorated  with  flags^and  Temple-bar  was 
converted  into  a  triumphal  arch,  the  upper  part  representing  a 
tent  of  cloth  of  geld.  At  the  crown  of  the  arch  appeared  a 
medallion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Alexandra ; 
at  each  comer  were  tripods  sending  forth  balmy  odours  ;  over  the 
footway  were  figures  holding  forth  orange  blosBoms ;  at  the  top 
appeared  initial  tetters  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  together  with 
other  devices,  the  arms  of  England  being  constantly  repeated. 

The  City  procession  turned  ofi"  up  Chancery-lane,  and  the  royal 
carriages  were  henceforth  preceded  by  the  High  Steward,   the 
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Dean  of  "Weatminsler,  &c.,  as  far  as  Hyde-park,  where  they  also 
took  their  leave ;  m  this  port  of  the  route  the  police  and  the 
military  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  City,  and  as  the 
procession  was  also  greatly  reduced  in  dimenaiouB,  its  progress  was 
comparatively  unimpeded  and  rapid. 

The  great  club-houses  in  Pall  Mall  had,  for  this  day,  thrown 
open  their  doors  to  ladies,  who  filled  the  galleries  erected  for 
tkeir  accommodation.  Marlborough  House,  at  the  end  of  Pall 
Mall,  was  pointed  out  by  the  Prince  to  the  Princess,  as  was  also 
Lord  Palmerston's  mansmn  in  Piccadilly.  Lady  Palmerston  took 
her  seat  on  the  balcony  at  an  early  hour  to  see  the  regiments  of 
Volunteers  march  past  to  Hyde-park,  which  they  did  with  bands 
playing.  At  her  side  was  seated  the  Premier,  who  was  in  excellent 
LeaJth  and  spirits  ;  and,  as  the  ro^  party  passed,  the  noble  lord 
and  his  lady,  together  with  the  Duke  oi  Somerset,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Mrs.  W.  Cowper,  and  a  brilliant  assembly,  greeted 
the  Frinceas,  who  most  graciously  acknowledged  the  salute,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  royal  party. 

The  mansions  of  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  and  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  were  all  tasteft^y 
decorated,  but  were  outdone  by  the  town-house  of  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Eresby.  A  line  of  flags  of  all  nations,  banners  from  every  win- 
dow, and  three  draped  compartments  under  the  drawing-room 
windows,— one  of  white  and  gold,  and  the  others  haviag  a  blue 
ground  studded  with  stars  of  gold, — and  the  whole  exterior  taste- 
fully ornamented  with  evergreens,  made  up  one  of  the  best  sighta 
on  the  line  of  the  procession. 

Within  Hyde-park,  portions  of  more  than  one  hundred  Volunteer 
corps,  amounting  to  about  17,000  men,  were  drawn  up  in  a  double 
line  on  each  side  of  the  route,  through  which  the  royal  party  passed, 
and  at  ten  minutes  past  five  entered  the  Great  Western  Bailway 
station  at  Faddington,  amid  the  most  cordial  greeting  from  some 
fifWn  hundred  persons  who  had  been  accommodated  with  seats  on 
the  platform.  In  five  minutes  the  train  started,  and  proceeded  to 
Slough,  where  the  royal  party  were  received  by  the  Princes  of 
Prussia  and  Hesse,  and  the  youthful  Princes  Leopold  and  Arthur. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  and  other  officials  were  also  in 
attendance.  Evening  was  now  drawing  on,  and  heavy  rain  came 
on,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  performed  in  closed  carriages. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  before  the  party  reached  Eton.  It  had 
been  intended  by  the  College  authorities  to  present  an  address,  but 
the  rain  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  it.  In  the  place  of 
a  formal  address,  however,  the  Eton  boys  gave  nine  hearty  cheers. 
The  cortige  passed  on,  and  speedily  reached  tho  triumphal  arch  in 
Windsor,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  members  of  the  Corporation. 
There  were  six  royal  carriages.  The  Princess  was  in  the  first, 
which  was  escorted  by  a  compnny  of  Life  Guards.  The  Princess 
did  not  appear  at  all  fatigued,  but  bowed  to  the  cheers  with  which 
she  was  greeted  all  along  tho  route,  with  as  much  spirit  as  though 
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it  had  been  the  beginning  and  not  the  termination  of  the  long  day's 
journey.  All  through  Windsor  she  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
shouts,  and  those  shouts  must  have  rung  in  her  ears  as  she  entered 
the  portals  of  Windsor  Castle. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Castle,  looking  out  upon  the  entrance 
drive,  the  Queen  anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  her  royal 
daughter,  for  an  hour  or  more  before  dark,  with  the  young 
Princessee  Louise  and  Beatrice,  and  it  was  not  until  it  became  too 
dark  to  note  what  was  going  on  below  that  the  group  on  which  all 
eyee  were  fixed  retired. 

In  the  evening,  spite  of  the  rain,  which  still  descended  in  tor- 
rente,  the  town  was  illuminated,  and  conspicuous  to  all  the  country 
for  twenty  miles  round  was  the  Castle  on  the  hill,  for  every  window 
was  a  blaze  of  light,  in  brilliant  welcome  of  the  young  Princeas  who 
had  just  arrived  within  its  walls. 

The  next  morning  (tiunday)  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  their  Royal 
Highneeses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princeas 
of  Prussia,  Prince  and  Princess  Louis,  Princess  Helena,  Princees 
Louise,  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Denmark,  Princess  Alex- 
andra, Princess  Dagmar,  Prince  William  and  Prince  Frederic  of 
Denmark,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance  and  viaitors, 
attended  divine  service  in  the  private  chapel.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
preached  the  sermon,  on  the  text  "  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  Lord  Mayor  and  certain 
other  members  of  the  Corporation  of  London  arrived  at  the  Castle, 
and  presented  to  the  Princess  Alexandra  a  diamond  necklace  and 
earrings,  valued  at  10,000/.,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  address. 
A  dSjeuner  was  served  to  the  deputation  in  the  Tapestry-room. 

After  the  Corporation  had  made  their  present,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Princess  Alexandra  drove  out  in  an  open  carriage. 
On  the  arrival  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  opposite  Eton  College 
they  were  saluted  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  Eton  boys,  who  had 
turned  out  en  masse,  while  the  Eton  College  Rifle  Corps,  commanded 
by  Captain  Rickards,  wero  also  drawn  up,  and  gave  a  good  "  pre- 
sent "  as  the  carriage  passed.  This  display  of  loyalty  was  most 
graciously  acknowlMg«i  by  the  Princess.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses drove  through  Slough  to  Datebet,  and  returned  to  the  Castle 
by  the  way  of  the  Long  Walk.  In  the  evening  a  grand  dinner 
(which  was  served  on  the  State  service  of  silver-gilt)  was  given  in 
St.  George's  Hall.  Her  Majesty  had  afterwards  an  eveningparty. 
At  night  there  was  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  in  the  Home- 
park,  to  which  many  thousands  of  people  congregated — the  popu- 
lace occupying  the  Park,  the  Castle- terrace  being  crowded  with 
persons  admitted  by  tickets  issued  by  Colonel  Biddulph,  and  the 
windows  of  the  State  apartmente  being  occupied  by  the  Queen's 

fucsts,  who  seemed  to  be  extremely  delighted  with  the  spectecle. 
t  was  near  midnight  before  this  pyrotechnic  exhibition  concluded. 
10.  The  Royal  Marriaoe. — This  auspicious  event  took  place 
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in  the  Chapel  Boyal,  at  Windsor  Oostle,  in  the  preaenoe  of  a  very 
munerouB  assembly,  Her  Majesty,  attended  by  the  Hon.  lira. 
Brace,  beinr  also  present  in  the  fotsI  closet,  but  arrayed  in 
widoVs  weeds,  and  taking  no  part  in  tbe  brilliaDt  ceremoniaL 

Half-past  twelve  o'clock  was  appointed  for  tbe  commencement  of 
the  marriage  service,  and  at  half- post  eleven  the  first  part  of  tbe 
^ooeesion,  consisting  of  the  royal  guests,  set  out  for  tne  Chapel 
Royal.  The  first,  second,  and  third  carriages  of  the  seven  which 
formed  this  section  of  the  procession,  contained  military  gentlemen, 
eqnerries,  and  other  high  officials  in  attendance  npon  the  royal 
gnests  ;  in  the  other  four  carriages  were  :— 

The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
and  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  ;  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Qliicksbourg, 
Prince  William  of  Denmark,  Prince  Frederic  of  Heeso-Cassel,  and 
Prince  Augustus  of  Soxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ;  Princeea  Dagmar  of 
Denmark,  Prince  Frederic  of  Denmark,  and  the  Duchess  of  Brabant ; 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Princess  Christian  of  Denmark,  the 
Princess  Tfayra  of  Denmark,  and  Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock  the  procesalon  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  Queen's  Household  left  the  Castle.  Lords  and  ladiea  in 
attendance  filled  the  first  six  carriages,  after  which  came — 

Seventh  carriage — The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  and  tbe 
Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

Eighth  carriage—The  Prince  Leopold,  Prince  Arthur ;  Mr.  Buff, 
l^tor  to  Prince  Leopold,  and  Major  Elphinstone,  Governor  to 
Prince  Arthur  and  Prince  Leopold. 

14'inth  carriage— The  Princess  Helena,  the  Princess  Louise,  and 
I^y  Caroline  Barrington,  the  Lady  Superintendent,  Bearer  of  the 
train  of  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Helena. 

Tenth  carriage — The  Princess  Beatrice,  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse. 

Eleventh  carriage— The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  His 
fiwol  Highness  Prince  William  of  Prussia. 

The  third  cortege  was  the  "  Procession  of  the  Bridegroom,"  which 
started  at  noon.  It  consisted  of  six  carriages,  of  which  the  first 
five  were  filled  by  the  varioua  noble  officials,  and  in  the  sixth  were 
Bis  Royal  Highness  the  Reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Qotha, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  supporters  of 
the  Bridegroom,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Lastly,  at  a  quarter-past  twelve,  the  "  Procession  of  the  Bride  " 
set  out,  which  was  composed  as  follows : — 

First  carriage— Colonel  Charles  Tyrwhitt,  Equerry  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Cavendish, 
Gioom  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen,  in  attendance  on  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Christian  of  Denmark ;  Captain  Castenechjold,  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bedchamber  to  His  Majesty  the  King  nf  Denmark, 
Adjutant  to  Hia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark. 

Second  carriage — Coimtees  Reventlow,  Lady  in  attendance  on 
Her  Royal  Hi^ness   the  Bride;    Lieutenant-General  the  Hon. 
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Gharlee  Orey,  Equenr  to  the  Queen,  in  attendance  npon  Her 
Koytd  Highness  the  Bride ;  the  Tiacouot  Castleroese,  tne  Yice- 
Chamherlain. 

Third  carriage — General  d'Oxholm,  Chamberlain  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  in  attendance  on  Her  Boyal  Highness  the 
Bride ;  Madame  d'Oxholm,  Grande  Maitresse  of  the  Court  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  attendance  on  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Bride ;  the  Danish  Minister. 

Fourth  carriage — Kis  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of  Camhridge ; 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark ;  and  the  Bnde. 

The  Guard  of  Honour  in  the  Castle-yard  consisted  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  the  Berkshire  Yolonteers  forming  the  guard  out- 
side the  gates. 

Shortly  before  noon  the  Primate,  the  assieting  suffiragan  bishops, 
and  the  clergy  of  St.  George's  entered  in  procession.  The  prelates 
and  clergy  advanced  directly  to  the  altar,  the  Archbishop  to  the 
north  side,  the  Dean  of  Windsor  to  the  south.  The  Bishops  of 
Ixindon  and  Chester  took  up  their  positions  between  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  altar  rails ;  behind,  north  and  south,  were  ranged 
the  canons  and  minor  canons.  The  altar  was  richly  decorated 
with  massive  golden  sacramental  plate,  golden  candlesticks,  superb 
alms-dishee,  costly  flagons,  and  several  quaint  and  highly- wrought 
chalices  and  patens.  The  new  alabaster  reredos,  dressed  at  the 
extremities  with  hanging  crimson  velvet  curtains,  looked  most 
beautifiil,  and  stood  out,  with  its  three  elaborate  panels  of  Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  Christ's  Ascension  (in  iho  centre), 
and  Christ's  Institution  of  the  Holy  Communion,  most  effectively. 
Above  it,  the  nfcw  east  window,  radiant  in  its  completeness,  gave  a 
tone  and  warmth  to  the  choir  such  as  it  has  long  needed. 

The  dress  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  was  a  petticoat  of  white 
satin  trimmed  with  chatelains  of  orange  blossoms,  myrtle,  and 
bou£&nts  of  tulle  with  Honiton  lace;  the  train  of  silver  moir^ 
antique  trimmed  with  bouffants  of  tulle,  Honiton  lace,  aud  bouquets 
of  orange  blossom  and  myrtle  ;  the  body  of  the  dress  trimmed  to 
correspond.  Her  Royal  Highness  wore  a  veil  of  Honiton  lace,  and 
a  wreath  of  orange  blossom  and  myrtle  ;  the  necklace,  earrings, 
and  brooch  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  which  were  the  gilt  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  riviere  of  diamonds,  given  by 
the  Corporation  of  London ;  opal  and  diamond  bracelet,  given  by  the 
Queen ;  diamond  bracelet,  given  by  the  ladies  of  Leeds ;  and  an 
opal  and  diamond  bracelet,  given  by  the  ladies  of  Manchester.  The 
bouquet  was  composed  of  orange  blosBoma,  white  rosebuds,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  and  rare  and  beautiful  orchideous  flowers,  intersperoed 
with  spngs  of  myrtle,  sent  specially  from  Osborne  by  command  of 
the  Queen  ;  the  myrtle  havingbcen  reared  from  that  used  in  the 
bridal  bouquet  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal.  The 
lace  for  the  wedding  dress  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Alexandra  was  of  Honiton  manufacture,  and  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs  John  Tucker  and  Co.,  of  Braoscombe,  near 
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Sidmoatb.  It  vaa  composed  of  four  deep  flounces  of  exquisite 
fineness,  nearly  covering  the  dresa,  with  lace  for  train  ;  veil  and 
pocket-handkerchief  en  suite.  The  design  (made  by  Miss  Tucker) 
IS  a  sequence  of  comucopise,  filled  with  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle, 
arranged  in  festoons,  and  interspersed  with  the  same  national  flonil 
emblems. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  wore  a  full  General's 
uniform,  with  the  stars  of  the  Garter  and  the  Indian  Order.  The 
ribbon  and  band  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  worn  round  his  neck. 
Over  the  uniform  His  Royal  Highness  wore  the  mantle  of  the 
Garter,  with  tbe  collar  of  gold  and  enamel  of  the  Order. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  procession  of  tbe  Bride- 
groom and  Bride : — 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  BaiDEGKOOM. 

Drums  and  TraaipeU. 

Sergeant  Trumpeter. 

"Samj  Clarenceni 

Eingof  Aniu.  King  of  Arms. 

Secretary  to  Hia  Bojal  Ei^ueM  tbe  Bridegnxim, 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Ksher. 

Tbe  Qroomi  of  the  Bedcbambcr  to  His  Royal  Highaeu  tbe  Bridegroom, 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Wood  and  Hon.  Robert  H.  Mesde. 


The  Lords  of  tbe  Bedcbamber  to  His  Koval  Higbneu  tho  firidcgtoom, 

tbe  Lord  Alired  Herver,  tbe  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcnmbe. 

Tin   Comptroller    and    Treasurer   of   tbe   Hoosebold  or   His  Royal  HigbiKss  tbe 


Bridegroom,  Lientenant-OeDeral  KnoUyg. 

The  Qroom  of  tbe  Stole  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Bridq^rooDt, 

tbe  Earl  Spencer. 

THE  BRIDEGROOM, 

hw.  His  Royal  Hii, 

i  by  bis  ancle.  His  Royal  Highne 

the  Reigning  Dolce  of  Saie-Coburg  aud  Gotlia,  K.(i. 

Followed  by  tbe  Eqaerriei  of  His  Royal  Higbness  the  Bridegroom, 

Miyor  C.  Teesdale,  C.B.,  V.C,  Cant.  G.  U.  Grey,  and 

LieuL -Colonel  F.  C.  Keppel. 

^le  Oentlemen  in  attendance  upon  Hia  Royal  Highness  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Pnuoa, 

Colonel  TOO  Obemitz  and  Captjun  von  Lncadon. 

Qroom  In  Waiting  to  the  Qneen  in  attendance  on  His  Royal  Highness, 

lient.-QenerBl  Sir  Henry  J.  W.  Bentinck,  K.C.B. 

Tbe  Gentlemen    in  attendance  upon   His   Royal   Highness  the   Reigning  Duke  of 

Saze-Coba^  and  Ootha,  the  Baron  von  Wangenbeini,  tbe  Baron  Gniben, 

H.  de  Sebleinitz. 

Equerry  to  the  Qaeen  in  attendance  on  His  Royat  Highness  the  Reigning  Dnke  of 

Saie-Coburg  snd  Gotha,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Dudley  C.  F.  de  Roa. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  BRIDE. 

Drums  and  Trumpets. 

Sei^^eant  Tmmpetcr. 

Henld,       ,  Herald. 

Uaster  of  tbe  Ceremonies, 

Ueat..Oenersl  tbe  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cnst,  E.C.H. 

Tbe  Members  of  the  Diiniab  Legation, 

Mr.  C.  A.  GoBch,  and  Captain  de  Falbe. 

The  Danudi  Minister,  Mous.  Torben  de  Bills. 

The  Vice-Cbambertain  of  tbe  Tbe  Lord  Chamberluo  of  tho 

Qneen's  Hoosebold,  Qneeu'e  Uousel^ald, 

The  Tiscoont  Caatlerosse.  The  Viscount  Sydney.    [  , 
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THE  BBIDB, 
Supported  bj  her  Fatlier,  His  Royal  Highneea  Prince  Christian  of  Dennmk, 
and  bj  His  Royal  Highnent  the  Duke  of  Cnrobridge,  E.G. 
THE  TRAIN  OF  HER  ROYAL  HIOHNBS3. 
of  Dokee,  Marquiaes,  ai 
The  Lady  Diana  Beaadert. 
The  Lady  Elma  Braoe.  The  Lady  ^^letoria  Howaid. 

The  Lady  Emily  Villien.  The  Lady  AgneU  Yorke. 

The  Lady  Feodore  Wellesley.  The  Lady  Ekanor  Hare. 

Ladies  and  Qentlemen  in  attendaoee  Dpon  Her  Royal  Hichnew  the  Bride, 
Oeneral  d'Oihotm,  Chamberlun  to  His  Mqestj  the  Knig  of  Denmark. 
Madame  d'Oxboloi,  Qnukd  Haitrene  of  the  Court  of  His  H^eatj  the  Ein;  of 
Denmark. 
The  Connteaa  Rerentlonr. 

Eqaerrj  to  the  Queen  in  attendance  npon  Her  Bojal  BighneM  the  Bride,  lievd.- 
Oenersl  uie  Bon.  Charles  Ore;. 

Adjutant  to  His  Royal  Highnen  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  Captain  Caaten- 
scluQld,  Qentlcman  of  the  King's  Bedchamber. 

Oroom  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen  in  attendance  on  His  Royal  Highneai  the  Prince 
CbrUtian  of  Denmark,  Ident.-Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Cavendish. 

E^oerries  to  His  Ro.val  Highness  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge,  Colond  Charlea  Tyrwhitb 
Ident.'Colonel  Henry  Clifton. 

On  reaching  tho  haut  pas,  haviiie  made  a  deep  and  reverent 
courteay  to  the  Queen,  the  Bride  toot  her  place  towards  the  north, 
her  bndeamaids  clustering  in  a  circle  behind  her,  while  Prince 
Christian  stood  immediately  to  her  left,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
behind  her.  The  band  and  organ  having  performed  Handel's 
march  from  "  Joseph,"  next  followed  the  chorale  composed  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  ana  sung  by  the  choir,  during  the  performance  of 
which  the  ringing  notes  of  Jenny  Lind's  voice  came  out  clear  and 
strong,  rising  superior  to  all  other  sounds.  The  chorale  having 
ended,  the  Archbishop  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  altar  rails  and 
began  the  service,  words  of  which  were  heard  distinctly  by  persons 
standing  at  the  extremity  of  the  nave.  As  the  service  proceeded 
it  was  evident  that  its  solemn  words  filled  Her  Majesty's  mind  with 
deep  emotion,  and  called  up  tears.  When  the  question  came, 
"Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded,  wife?"  the 
Prince's  response,  "  I  will,"  was  very  faintly  heard,  and  tho  corre- 
sponding response  of  the  Princess  must  have  been  audible  alone  to 
the  Archbishop.  But  when  the  declaratory  sentence  was  repeated 
— '*  I,  Albert  Edward,  take  thee,  Alexandra  Caroline  Maria,  to  be 
my  wedded  wife  " — the  words  were  repeated  audibly,  so  that  every 
ear  in  the  chapel  could  follow  them.  The  Princess,  though  in  a 
softer  key,  but  with  not  less  distinctness,  made  the  declaration. 
On  the  Archbishop  asking,  "  Who  givetb  this  woman  to  this 
man  f  "  Prince  Christian  merely  bowed  assent,  leaving  his  Grace 
to  join  the  Bride's  and  Sridegroom's  bands  himself.  When  the 
ring  was  put  on,  the  distant  guns  and  pealing  hells  of  Windsor 
sounded  through  the  chapel.  Then,  at  the  mayors,  every  knee  in 
the  chapel  was  bent,  and  the  Prince  and  Frincesa,  with  joined 
hands,  leaned  upon  the  altar  rail.  The  Archbishop  next  advanced, 
and  laying  his  one  hand  on  those  clasped  together,  with  the  other 
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upraised  to  hearen,  ho  spote  the  momentous  words, 
-liose  whom  QoA.  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder." 
After  the  first  benediction  of  the  service,  when  the  Psahn  waa  arrived 
at.  "  Qod  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,"  it  was  chanted  by  the 
full  choir  in  a  very  effective  and  most  impressive  manner. 

After  the  service  was  formed  the  "  United  Proceeaion  of  the 
Sride  and  Bridegroom,"  the  choir  singing  Beethoven's  Hallelujah 
Cboms,  from  the  "  Mount  of  Olivea,  as  the  august  bridal  pair 
left  the  Chapel.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom occupied  the  second  carriage  alone,  being  preceded  onXy  by 
a  carriage  containing  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Lord  Stoward.  The  illos- 
triouB  visitors  and  others  already  named  in  the  proceoeioa  of  the 
Bride  and  Bridegroom  followed  in  ten  carriages ;  and  after  them 
tb«  royal  guests. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  returned  from  St.  George's  Chapel 
to  the  Castle  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  lighting  at 
the  Grand  Entrance,  where  they  were  met  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  The  royal  party  were  conducted  to  the  Green  Drawing- 
room  and  White-room,  where  the  attestation  of  the  marriage  took 
place  by  the  royal  guests,  the  Church  dignitaries,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Danish  Minister, 
M.  de  Bille.  The  wedding  breakfast  was  afterwards  served  in  the 
Dining-room  to  the  royal  gueste,  and  in  St.  George's  Hall  a 
dt(/euner  was  served  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Ladies  in  Wait- 
ing,  and  to  the  numerous  company  present  at  the  ceremony, 
amounting  to  about  400  persons.  Besides  the  magnificent  wed- 
ding cake  on  the  royal  table,  a  second  wedding  cake  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  table  in  St.  George's  HaU,  weighing  about 
eighty  pounds. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  took  their  departure 
for  Osborne.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  entered  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  four  cream-coloured  horses,  and  drove  slowly  round  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Castle,  many  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Queen's  Household  being  present  to  witness  the  departure,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  South-Western  Bailway  Station,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Directors.  The  Princess  Royal  waa  thece  to 
take  leave  of  them,  and  they  almost  immediately  started  for 
Southampton,  v0  Reading.  As  soon  as  the  royal  couple  had 
reached  their  carriage,  the  Eton  boys— of  whom  a  few  of  the 
seniors  had  been  previously  admitted— fairly,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  broke  hounds,  and  rushing  over,  at  the  back 
of  the  benches  on  the  left  of  the  platform,  betook  themselves  to 
the  farther  end.  As  they  went,  the  royal  train,  at  a  signal  from 
the  superintendent  of  thestetion,  started  slowly,  very  slowly,  along 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  the  Coldstream  band  playing  first  the 
English  and  then  the  Danish  national  airs,  and  then  rose  a  cheer 
of  ferewell~a  cheer  prompted  hv  happy  hearte,  a  cheer  which 
their  Boyal  Highneesea  evidently  felt  deeply,  as  they  stood  side  by 
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Bide  in  the  ealocm  bowiog  their  acknowledgments  to  the  company. 
But  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Eton  boys ;  they  wanted  especial 
recognition,  and  they  were  graciously  laTourcd  with  it,  for  the 
Prince,  just  when  the  carriage  had  passed,  leant  forward,  and 
made  tbem  a  profound  and  hearty  bow,  which  had  the  effect  of 
redoubling  the  parting  vociferations,  amid  which  the  royal  train 
glided  noiselessly  away,  and  was  speedily  lost  in  the  distance. 

On  the  journey  the  demonstrations  were  most  enthusiastic. 
At  Reading  20,000  people  assembled.  The  train  stopped,  and 
Lady  Emma  Cuat  (wife  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's)  presented  a 
splendid  bouquet  on  behalf  of  tho  ladies  of  the  town,  while  a 
woman  about  seventy  years  old  gracefully  presented  a  boaquet 
from  the  agod  poor.  At  Southampton,  where  the  station  was  pro- 
fusely decorated,  the  Corporation  presented  an  address.  The  vacht 
"Fairy,"  commanded  by  Captain  Seymour,  C.B.,  with  the  !t3ride 
and  Bridegroom  on  board,  steamed  away  from  the  dock-quay  at 
half-past  SIX,  through  an  avenue  of  the  Koyal  Mail  steamers, 
which  were  crowded  with  company,  and  proceeded  on  her  way  to 
Osborne,  while  the  ships  of  war  stationed  in  the  harbour  and  the 
platform-batteries  of  the  town  fired  royal  salutes  during  the  pas- 
sage down  the  river.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  reached  Cowes  at 
ten  minutes  past  seven,  when  an  address  was  presented  from  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Ryde.  The  royal  carriages  were  in 
waitinc;  at  the  Trinity-house  landing-place,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Prmce  and  Princess  were  driven  to  Osborne  House. 

An  Extraordinary  Gazette,  of  the  I8th  of  March,  gave  an  offi- 
cial list  of  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  registry  books  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  from  which  it 
appears  that  no  less  than  twenty-six  Royal  or  Imperial  signatures 
were  aiGxed  to  that  document. 

The  wedding  day  was  observed  as  a  holiday  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  very  large  sums  were  spent,  partly  in  illumination  and 
fireworEs,  and  partly  in  entertaining  school  children  and  the  poor. 

In  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis  the  illumination 
was  very  general,  and  especially  brilliant  in  those  through  which 
the  royal  pageant  had  passed.  The  people  turned  out  to  witness  it 
in  incredible  numbers,  and  roamed  about  until  an  advanced  hour, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  being  on  foot.  The  shops  and  warehouses 
were  generally  closed,  and  the  day  was  observed  as  a  holiday. 
For  a  time  considerable  impetus  must  have  been  given  to  the 
Coventry  ribbon  trade,  for  people  of  almost  every  age  and  degree 
wore  rosettes  on  the  occasion. 

Most  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  City  were  lighted  up.  Along 
the  balustrade  at  the  top  of  the  Mansion  House  tripods  emitting 
volumes  of  Same  were  placed  at  intervals ;  along  the  parapets  of 
London-bridge  upwards  of  130  tripods  emitting  flame  were  placed, 
illuminating  the  whole  structure,  and  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  was  tastefully  decorated  with  gas,  which, 
with  a  magoifiocnt  Prince  of  Wales's  plume  and  two  Brunswick 
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ilaTB,  displayed  over  the  front  of  FuhmoDgeTs'  Hall,  liirhted  up  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  There  was  also  aa  exhibiUoD  of  the  electric  - 
light  from  the  top  of  the  Monument,  and  the  authorities  at  the 
Coatom-house,  the  Mint,  and  the  Tower,  manifested  their  loyalty. 
The  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  illuminated  by  the  electric  and  lime 
light,  at  a  cost  of  about  200/.  Fleet-street,  the  Strand,  Cbaring:- 
crosB,  and  the  CrDvemment  buildings  at  Whitehall,  the  National 
Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  with  its  splendid  Club-houses,  Regent-street, 
and  Bond-street,  and  Piccadilly  shone  with  a  blaze  of  light,  and 
exhibited  a  great  variety  of  tableaux  decorations  and  devices, 
which  attracted  enormous  crowds  of  passengers  and  interminable 
lines  of  carriages,  which  completely  blocked  up  all  the  leading 
thoroughfares.  At  such  a  time  of  universal  rejoicing  it  is  sad  to 
have  to  state  that  a  deplorable  loss  of  life  occurred  in  the  City  of 
London.  Six  persons,  all  of  them  women,  were  crushed  or  trodden 
to  death  in  the  vast  crowd  which  was  attracted  out  of  doors  on  that 
occasion,  and  which  roamed  about  until  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
night.  Two  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  met  their  death  near  the 
Mansion  House  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  perished  at  the  foot  of  Ludgate-faill  at  a  later  hour. 
Besides  those  who  thus  lost  their  lives,  it  was  supposed  that  not  less 
than  a  hundred  others  sustained  injuries  more  or  less  severe  from 
the  terrific  pressure  of  the  crowd.  The  Prince  of  Wales  addressed 
a  feeling  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  subject  of  these  sad  acci- 
dents. His  Royal  Highness  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  what 
was  meant  for  rejoicing  should  have  been  turned  into  an  occasion  of 
mourning,  and  he  felt  the  calamity  more  poignantly  on  account  of 
the  warm  and  enthusiastic  welcome  with  which  the  Princess  and 
himself  were  received  on  their  passage  through  the  City.  The 
Prince  further  added  his  anxiety  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  lost  their  relatives  on  that  unfortunate 
occasion,  and  with  that  view  requested  that  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  those  families  might  he  communicated  to  him. 

Throughout  the  whole  kingdom  the  royal  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated by  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  in  every  form  in  which  the 
b^alty  of  the  public  could  find  expression.  Bonfires,  illuminations, 
tnnmphal  processions,  games,  banquets,  entertainments  to  the 
poor,  the  children  of  schools,  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  and  other 
classes,  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  the  unanimous  joy  and  satisfaction  of  Uie  people  at  the  happy 
marriage  of  their  future  Sovereign.  In  Ireland  alone,  the  briUiant 
event  old  not  pass  over  without  some  shadows.  There  the  royal 
marriage  was  for  the  most  part  celebrated  with  enthusiasm.  Dublin 
was  illuminated,  with  one  curious  exception — the  Roman  Catholic 
tJniversity  was  in  darkness.  The  authorities  had  ordered  the 
illumination,  but  s  portion  of  the  students  revolted,  and  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  no  illumination.  Some  rioting  took 
place  in  Dublin,  and  150  arrests  were  made.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  cases  summarily  disposed  of,  the  offenders  were  sentenced 
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from  one  to  two  months'  impmoument,  and  where  peconiary 
penalties  were  impoaed  they  ranged  from  1/.  to  51.  In  Cork  some 
serious  rioting  took  piece.  When  the  lights  were  pnt  out,  groups 
of  men  and  hoys  attacked  with  stones  the  houses  of  several  shop- 
keepers. The  Mayor,  tho  resident  magistrate,  and  a  large  force  of 
police  dispersed  them,  but  they  collected  again  in  a  different  direo- 
tion.  In  the  mSWe  the  Mayor  was  knocked  down.  Two  companies 
of  the  llth  Foot  were  sent  for  to  aid  the  police  force.  Several 
arrests  were  made.  The  riots  in  Cork  were  renewed  on  St.  Patrick's 
Eve  by  the  "  Nationalists,"  who  smashed  the  windows  of  several 
houses,  and  broke  into  the  residence  of  an  obnoxious  Dissenter. 
The  mob  marched  through  the  city  in  military  array,  about  1000 
strong.  About  500  men  marched  through  the  north  part  of 
the  city  the  following  night,  but  were  dispersed  by  a  rayonet 
charge,  and  the  ringleadera  arrested.  Another  mob  marched 
through  the  city  itself,  breaking  glass  in  several  establishments. 
This  assemblage  was  also  dispersed,  and  several  arrests  made. 
Strong  bodies  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  armed  police  prevented  any 
alarming  outbreak. 

So  interesting  an  event  as  the  royal  marriage  naturally  inspired 
the  poets  of  the  day  with  congratulatory  strains,  and  many  odes 
and  edusiona  of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  the  result.  Among 
these  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  Foet  Laureate  received  the  highest 
meed  of  admiration. 


"A  WELCOME  TO  THE  PRINCESS  ALEXANDEA. 

"  Sea-kiiig*'  daughter  &oid  otct  the  tea, 

Saum  and  Nonnan  and  Dane  are  we. 
Bat  all  of  ui  Danes  in  onr  veloome  of  thee, 

Aleun^n! 
Welcome  her,  thnuders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 
Welcome  her,  thniidering  cheer  of  the  itreet ! 
Welcome  her,  all  tUngs  jouthiW  and  sweet. 
Scatter  the  bloaiani  nndw  her  feet  t 
Break,  happj  land,  into  earlier  flowen ! 
Hake  muiic,  O  bird,  in  the  new-badded  bowen! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  u  onra  ! 
Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare ! 
Flag!,  flutter  out  upon  tnrreti  and  towen ! 
Flainea,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  [ 
Utter  yoor  jnbiloc,  Meepie  and  spire  ! 
CUah,  je  bella,  in  the  meny  March  dr ! 
Flaah,  je  cities,  in  rive™  of  fiij  ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land'a  dedre, 

Alexandra] 
Bea-kingi'  daughter  ai  happy  aa  &ir, 
BUmTuI  bride  of  a  bliacM  heir. 
Bride  of  the  beir  of  the  kinga  of  the  sea, 
O  joy  to  the  pe(^le  and  joy  to  the  throne, 
Ctone  to  OS,  love  ua  and  make  na  jonr  own : 
For  Soion  or  Dane  or  Norman  we, 
Teoton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be. 
We  are  e&ch  all  Dane  in  oar  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra  I  '* ,-.  ■ 

CjOOQIc 
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19,  MtmKY  iM  A  FoBEioN  Ship  at  Blacewall. — A  mutiny 
broke  out  among  the  crew  of  the  Peruvian  ehip  of  war,  the  "Arica, ' 
who  were  berthed  on  board  the  hulk  "  Yenus,"  at  Blackwall,  while 
their  own  vesael  was  undergoing  repair.  The  crew  conaisted  of 
about  160  men,  of  whom  90  were  soldiers.  A  number  of  the 
latt«r  had  been  ashore  during  the  day,  and  came  on  board  so 
excited  with  drink  that  they  refused  to  obey  their  officers.  The 
sailors  were  armed  with  muakete  and  bayonets  to  drive  the  soldiers 
below,' and  a  terrible  struggle  took  phice,  which  ended  in  two  sol- 
diers  being  killed  and  several  severely  wounded.  One  of  the 
officers  was  also  killed,  and  one,  who  was  ill  at  the  time,  died 
through  the  excitement.  A  strict  investigation  of  the  afEair  was 
made  by  the  Peruvian  commander  and  o&cers,  and  the  following 
day  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  placed  in  confinement.  Two 
more  of  the  crew  died,  and  some  two  or  three,  including  an  officer 
and  his  brother,  a  visitor,  were  missing,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
they  fell  or  were  thrust  overboard.  Mr.  Humphreys,  coroner,  held 
an  inquiry  on  the  deaths  of  three  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  gentle- 
man from  the  office  of  the  Peruvian  Ministry  attended  to  watch  the 
proceedings.  The  evidence  elicited  from  the  officers  (who  were 
sworn,  at  their  request,  upon  the  hilts  of  their  swords)  showed 
that  the  accoonta  were  not  at  all  ex^gerated,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  outbreak  was  a  meditated  one,  a  number  of  arms  having  been 
previously  stolen  from  the  armoury  and  secreted.  It  appear^  that, 
by  permisaion  of  Ensign  Udall  (who  has  lost  his  fife),  several 
bottles  of  spirits  were  takea  on  board ;  that,  after  the  usual  hour  for 
the  men  to  retire  to  rest,  some  of  the  soldiers  were  found,  with 
lights,  playing  cards  and  quarrelling ;  that,  on  one  of  the  officers 
remonstrating  with  them  on  their  breach  of  regulations,  the  men 
seized  their  arms  and  called  to  others  of  their  body,  who  joined 
them,  and  the  scene  before  described  took  ^iice.  The  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  "  Manslaughter  "  against  ffmanuel  Oliva,  one 
of  the  marines  on  board,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  man 
Cellejaa ;  and  of  "  Justifiable  homicide  "  in  respect  of  the  deaths  of 
the  soldiers  Grarcia  end  Yasquez. 

—  Launch  of  the  "  Ocbam."— The  armour-plated  screw- 
fiigate  "  Ocean  *'  was  safely  launched  at  Devonport,  oy  her  builder, 
Mr.  Peake,  in  the  presenoe  of  a  large  concourse  of  persons, 
including  the  Admiral -Superintendent,  Admiral  Tucker,  Muor- 
General  Hutchinson,  and  Colonel  Owen,  C.E.  She  was  named  by 
Mrs.  Symonds,  wife  of  Admiral  T.  M.  G.  Symonds,  C.B.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Dockyard. 

The  "  Ocean  "  was  originally  designed  as  a  100-gun  ship.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  her  frame  was  nearly  up,  the  Admiralty  hod 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  as  such  she  would  be  useless  ;  and 
therefore  sent  orders  for  her  conversion  to  a  35-gun  armour-plated 
frigate.  The  first  duty  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Feako,  the  Master  Shipwright, 
on  receiving  these  instructions,  was  to  lengthen  the  slip  27  H. 
The  "  Ocean  "  was  then  out  in  two  amidships,  the  fore  section  was 
2)2 
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hauled  up  20  ft.,  and  five  pairs  of  frames  vere  inserted.  The 
origitul  framework  of  the  stem  and  stem  was  taken  down,  and  both 
were  made  sharper.  The  "  Ocean  "  is  classed  with  the  "  Prince 
Consort,"  "  Caledonia,"  "  Royal  Alfred,"  and  "  Royal  Oak,"  all  of 
4045  tons'  burden.  She  is  of  quite  a  different  construction  from  the 
"  Warrior"  class,  beinff  a  two-bowed  ship.  Her  stem,  in  fact,  is 
as  sharp  as  her  bow,  which  bevels  off  to  an  edge.  All  her  porta 
are  embrasured,  which  affords  a  much  greater  protection  to  the 
gunners.  The  ports  will  also  be  strengthened  with  an  additional 
uiickness  of  iron  plating.  She  is  to  be  plated  with  six  rows  of 
plates — one  row  above  the  main-deck  ports,  3  ft.  wide ;  one  row 
between  the  ports,  3  ft.  10  in.  wide ;  and  four  rows  under  the  ports, 
3  ft.  1  in.  wide.  The  lower  edge  of  armour-platee  will  extend  to 
6  ft.  4  in.  below  her  load  water-line.  The  number  of  plates  will  be 
275,  of  which  168  will  be  of  a  parallel  thickness — viz.,  4J  inches,  and 
will  be  fixed  on  the  midship  part  of  her ;  and  the  remaining  112  will 
be  fixed  at  the  bows  and  stem,  and  will  taper  from  4  J  to  3  inches  in 
a  distance  of  40  feet  from  bow  and  stem,  except  in  the  less  exposed 
parts — viz.,  under  the  buttocks,  where  it  will  be  reduced  to  1^  inch 
thick.  The  total  weight  of  the  plates  is  nearly  935  tons.  Her 
upper  deck  beams  are  of  iron,  on  which  are  placed  a  ^  iron  plate, 
and  then  an  oak  deck  on  the  top.  She  has  also  an  iron  rudder- 
head.  She  has  no  knee  or  figure-head,  but  will  be  fitted  with 
carved  work  both  on  bows  and  stem.  The  following  are  her 
principal  dimensions : — 

Ft,      In. 

Length  between  the  perpendiculars 273     0 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 23ij     Sg 

Breadth  extreme 58     5 

Breadth  for  tonnage 57     2 

Breadth  moulded 56     4 

Depth  in  hold 19  10 

Draught  of  water  when  ready  for  sea, — forward    .     .     24     7 

Ditto  „  „  aft  ....    26    0 

The  number  and  power  of  her  guns  will  be  as  follow : — On  her 

main  deck  she  will  carry  twenty-four  68-pounders,  95  cwt. ;  and 

eight  1  lO-pounders,   82  cwt.,  Armstrong.     On   her  upper  deck, 

three  llO-pounders,  82  cwt.,  Armstrong. 

The  "  Ocean  "  will  be  barque- rigged.  Her  lower  masts  and 
bowsprit  are  being  made  of  iron  at  Chepstow.  The  mainmast 
will  be  83  feet  long,  37  inches  diameter,  and  will  weigh  about 
20  tons ;  foremast,  length,  77  feet  6  inches,  diameter,  36  inches ; 
mizenmast,  67  feet  8  inches,  diameter  24  inches ;  bowsprit,  25  feet 
outboard,  diameter,  36  inches. 

Her  engines,  made  by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons,  and  Field,  of 
Lambeth,  are  collectively  of  1000-horse  power  (nominal) ;  the 
cylinders  are  92  inches  diameter,  with  a  4-feet  stroke  of  piston. 

—  GoLD-FiNDiNO  IM  SussEx.— Mr.  Kell,  coroner  for  the  Rape 
of  Hastings,  held  an  inquity  "touching  the  finding  and  discovery 
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of  certain  bars  and  pieces  of  gold  "  in  the  parisli  of  Mantfield,  in 
East  Sossex.  Mr.  Beynolds,  eoUcitor  to  the  Treasury,  was  present 
to  watch  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Savery  on  the  part  of  two  persons  supposed  to  be  interested.  At 
the  inquest,  which  lasted  five  hours,  it  was  elicited  that,  OD 
the  VZih  of  January  last,  William  Butchers,  a  labourer,  whilst 
ploughing,  turned  up  what  he  took  to  be  a  quantity  of  old  brass, 
connected  by  a  series  of  rings  or  links,  and  extending  about  a 
yard  in  length.  Each  link  was  about  an  inch  and  a  naif  long 
and  an  inch  wide.  Batchers,  on  weighing  it,  found  that  it  was  a 
little  over  II  lb.,  anA.  he  sold  it  as  old  brass  to  a  man  named  Silas 
Thomas  for  3«.  Thomas,  la  his  turn,  sold  it  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Stephen  Willet,  a  cab-driver  at  Hastings,  but  who  had  at  one 
time  been  a  Califontian  gold-digger,  and  at  once  recognized  the 
metal  as  solid  gold.  Shortly  at^rwards,  suspicion  was  excited 
&om  the  fact  that  both  Willet  and  Thomas  appeared  suddenly  to 
have  become  possessed  of  a  large  supply  of  money,  and  the  police 
were  induced  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  matter.  The  result  was 
that  Willet  was  taken  into  custodv,  but  afterwards  dischai^ed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  magistrates  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  an 
inquest  before  the  coroner  was  neceeaary.  In  the  mean  time.  Her 
Alaiesty's  Treasury,  on  being  apprised  of  the  discovery,  directed 
an  investigation  to  be  made,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Thomas 
and  Willet  had  taken  300A  to  the  bank  at  Hastings,  and  opened 
an  account  there ;  and  by  tracing  back  the  notes  it  was  found  that 
a  cheque  had  beisn  given  to  Willet  by  Messrs.. Brown,  the  gold- 
refiners,  in  Cheapside,  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  529/.  for  133 
ounces  of  solid  gold.  The  jury,  at  the  close  of-  the  inquest, 
returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  gold  so  singularly  dis- 
covered was  the  property  of  the  Queen,  and  that  Butchers,  Thomas, 
and  Willet  concealed  the  finding  of  the  same.  It  is  believed  that 
the  bars  of  gold  have  lain  in  the  field  for  nearly  2000  years,  and 
that  they  were  ornaments  worn  by  the  ancient  Celtic  kings. 
Similar  bars,  which  were  found  in  Wales,  are  preserved  ia  the 
British  Museum. 

—  Tub  Due  d'Aumale  invited  his  tenantiy  and  several  of  the 
gentiT  round  Evesham  to  a  stag-hunt,  which  was  preceded  by  a 
grand  breakfast,  at  which  the  Duke  and  Buchess  presided,  assisted 
by  the  Due  de  Ghartres,  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  Due  de  Guise, 
lliere  were  500  horsemen  present  at  the  uncarting  of  the  deer. 

29.  Thb  Premier  at  Glasgow  Universitt.— Lord  Palmerston 
was  installed  as  Lord  Bector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
consequence  of  the  eager  throng  of  the  citizens,  the  ceremony  was 
removed  from  the  old  College  Hall  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  John's,  which  was  filled  from  an  early  hour  by  an  excited 
throng  of  students  and  ticket-holders,  who  whiled  away  the  tedious 
hours  of  waiting  by  strains  of  melody  of  a  character  rather  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  wont  to  rise  within  those  walls.  On 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Palmerston  he  was  loudly  cheered.     After 
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thanking  the  students  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  him 
in  electing  him  to  the  office  of  Lord  Rector,  he  proceeded  to 
exercise  one  of  its  privileges  by  lecturing  the  young  men  on  their 
studies,  and  urging  them  to  strain  after  excellence  in  all  to  which 
they  devoted  their  attention. 

After  the  exciting  eventa  of  the  day,  moat  men  would  have  been 
glad  of  a  day's  rest.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  Lord  Falmerstoii. 
By  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  woe  again  afoot,  the  object  of 
admiration  to  an  excited  crowd  that  lin^  the  streets  through 
which  he  drove  to  the  Broomielaw,  where  he  embaxked  on  board 
the  "  Wolf,"  steamer,  for  a  trip  down  the  Clyde.  He  landed  at 
(Greenock,  where  he  was  splendidly /if^eif,  and  returning  to  Glasgow 
ho  addressed  a  crowded  meeting,  principally  of  the  worrang 
classes,  who  held  a  aotriie  in  his  honour  in  tne  City  Hall. 

Before  leaving  Glasgow  on  the  Slat,  Lord  Falmerston  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Gaiter  Club.  After  that  ceremony  he  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh,  where  another  hearty  welcome  awaited  him. 

At  one  o  clock  the  freedom  of  the  ci^  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Lord  Provost ;  and,  as  the  Council  Chamber  was  far  too  limited 
in  space  to  accommodate  those  who  desired  to  be  present,  the 
ceremony  took  place  in  QrUeen-street  Hall  In  returning  thanks, 
his  lordship  reverted  to  the  three  precious  years  in  early  youth 
he  had  spent  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  the'  citizens  remembered  him  "for  anld  lang  S3me."  His 
lordship  spoke  strongly  of  the  advantages  arising  from  municipal 
institutions,  in  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  education  of  men  to  take  part  in  the  larger  affiiira  of  the 
nation. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  proceeded  to  the  University,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  large  crowds  were  collected,  who  cheered  him 
on  his  arrival.  His  lordship  was  conducted  to  the  Library-hall, 
where  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 
His  lordship's  reply  consisted  chiefly  of  a  sketch  of  his  own 
experience  at  the  Edinburgh  University  and  of  laudatory  remarks 
upon  the  University  syetems  of  Scotland  and  England.  He  dwelt 
with  a  natural  warmth  of  feeling  upon  the  asaociations  called  up 
by  the  sight  of  those  walls,  withm  which,  some  sixty  years  ago,  he 
listened,  with  a  goodly  array  of  young  men  who  have  long  since 
become  famous,  to  the  prelections  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Playfair. 

At  night  Lord  Falmerston  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Mueic-hsul  by  the  citizens,  the  Hight  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost 
presiding.  Among  the  company  present  to  meet  his  lordship  were 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
the  Earl  of  Southesk,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  Earl 
of  Dunfermline,  I^ord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Elcho,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper,  Sir  Wm.  Dunbar,  M.P.,  Mr.  Miller, 
the  Sohcitor-Gteneral  of  Scotland,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr.  Baillie 
Johnstone,  and  others.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  drunk, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  bri^y  proposed  the  health  of  the 
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noble  Premier,  and  the  toaat  vaa  drunk  with  great  cheering.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  responding,  said  that  the  kindness  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  Scotland  bod  mode  the  deepest  impression  on  his  heart 
and  mind.  He  spoke  of  the  encouragement  such  honours  held  out 
to  public  men.  He  referred  to  his  former  residence  in  Edinbumh, 
ana  said  that  he  looked  back  to  that  period  with  the  most  a^c- 
tionate  remembrance  ;  and  the  associations  and  friendships  which 
were  then  contracted  he  should  ever  regard  as  the  most  valuable 
of  his  life.  His  lordship  then  spoke  of  the  assistance  be  had 
derived  in  public  life  from  the  counsel  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  ability  and  talent  Heference  was  made  to  the  satisfactory 
state  of  our  Army  and  Kavy,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Yoluntecr 
force.  His  lordship  dwelt  long  and  eloquently  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  Great  Britain  on  other  nations.  There  was  hardly 
a  single  country  ia  Europe,  be  said,  that  had  not  in  some  shape  or 
other,  with  some  modification  or  other,  institutions  formed  after 
the  pattern,  or  at  least  upon  the  principles,  of  her  Constitution  ;  and 
he  was  proud  to  say  that  some  oi  those  nations  were  greatly  indebted 
for  the  benefits  they  enjoy  to  the  assistance  and  countenance  which 
they  received  from  the  Government  of  England.  Warm  sympathy 
iras  expressed  for  the  Poles,  and  his  lordship  deeply  deplor^  the 
unhappy  war  raging  in  America :  in  the  former  case  diplomatic 
interposition  was,  however,  all  that  the  Government— or  the  nation 
at  large,  he  thought— considered  advisable ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
notwithstanding  the  sufferings  among  large  masses  of  our  artisans 
consequent  thereon,  wo  had  no  alternative  but  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  Several  other  toasts 
were  given. 


APRIL. 

5.  Accouchement  of  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse. — Her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Ixiuis  of  Hesse  (Princess  Alice  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  gave  birth  to  a  Princess  at  about  a  quarter 
before  five  this  morning.  Her  Majesty  was  with  the  Princess  con- 
stantly during  the  night.  In  the  room  with  the  Princess  at  the 
birth  of  the  child  were  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Dr.  Farre,  and  the 
nurses;  and  in  the  next  room  Sir  J.  Clark.  In  the  adjoining 
apartment  were  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  Sir  George 
Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and  Baron  do 
RicoQ,  head  of  the  household  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles 
of  Hesse.  Intelligence  of  the  happy  event  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph  to  the  Grand  Duke  and  Court  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  to  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  bulletin  stated  that  the  Princess  and  her  child  were  going 
on  perfectly  well. 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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—  FRiQHTFnL  Accident  to  ak  Express  Train. — An  expreea 
train  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  travelliDg  at  the  ordinary 
speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  was  literally  dashed  t^i  pieces,  and  yet, 
wonderftil  to  relate,  no  lives  were  lost,  although,  of  course,  most  of 
the  passengers  were  severely  hurt.  The  accident  happened  close  to 
the  Little  Bytham  station,  about  seven  miles  from  Stamford.  For 
some  distance  north  of  Little  Bytham  the  line  runs  along  a  high 
embankment,  which  on  passing  the  village  itself  is  elevated  above 
the  tops  of  the  adjacent  houses.  Some  fifty  yards  from  the  station 
are  a  series  of  what  are  technically  called  "  cool  drops,"  by  means 
of  which  coal  trains  ore  unloaded  of  their  contents ;  the  coals 
passing  through  openings  between  the  rails  to  the  ground  below, 
whence  they  are  carted  away.  At  this  point  the  line  appears  to  be 
elevated  somewhere  about  20  feet  above  the  road  below.  On  a 
siding  over  the  coal  drops  stood  a  number  of  goods  vans  and  cattle 
trucks  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  to  this  circumstance  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  the  escape  of  any  of  the  passengera 
with  their  lives. 

An  express  train  leaves  Manchester  for  London  at  three  p.m., 
and  on  this  day  it  consisted  of  four  composite  carriages,  separated 
from  the  tender  by  a  break-van ;  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  a 
second  break-van,  in  which  was  the  guard.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers is  understood  to  have  been  between  twenty  and  thirty.  At 
six  o'clock  the  train  had  just  passed  Little  Bytham  village,  and  was 
within  about  150  yards  of  the  station,  the  speed  being,  as  already 
mentioned,  at  least  forty  miles'  an  hour,  when  the  tire  of  the  leading 
wheel  of  the  engine  sucfdenly  snapped  and  flew  off.  The  whole  train 
immediately  left  the  main  hne,  ploughed  up  the  ballast,  and  rushed 
through  the  metals  of  several  sidings.  The  engine  struck  the  first 
of  the  vans  standing  over  the  coal  drops  before  mentioned.  The 
noise  of  the  shock  is  described  as  resembling  the  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  a  park  of  artillery,  while  the  dust  which  was  raised 
temporarily  hid  what  had  taken  place  from  the  view  of  those  who 
were  looking  out  from  the  station  hard  by.  No  description  can 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  wreck  thus  momentarily  accom- 
plished. Most  of  the  cattle  trucks  and  goods  vans  on  the  siding 
were  cqmpletely  shivered  to  fragments,  the  woodwork  being  de- 
tached from  the  wheels  and  strewn  all  around ;  strong  telegraph 
poles  were  snapped  like  slender  roeda,  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
the  wires  rendered  temporarily  useless  for  communication  ;  the 
engine  and  tender  were  "  doubled  up "  in  a  way  which  plainly 
in£cates  the  terrible  force  of  the  collision,  while  the  carriages  of 
the  train  were  shattered  and  piled  about  the  embankment  in  a 
state  of  ruin  which  rendered  it  apparently  hopeless  to  expect  that 
any  of  the  passengers  could  be  found  alive.  One  of  the  carriages, 
containing  several  persons,  occupied  a  most  extraordinary  position ; 
the  wheels  at  one  end  were  resting  across  the  metals  on  the  verge 
of  the  embankment,  while  the  other  end  was  supported  by  the  tele- 
graph wires,  and  thus  prevented  from  falling  a  considerohle  depth. 
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The  accident  occairing  so  near  a  station,  asaistance  vas  promptly 
Tendered,  and  the  terrmed  passengers  vere  extricated  mtm  the 
fragmeiits.  Some  were  drawn  through  the  windows  of  the  dis- 
mantled carriages.  Itwasthenfoundthat  happilynoliveshadbeen 
sacrificed,  though  many  were  stunned  and  bleeding,  and  were  found 
to  be  seriously  bruised.  Charles  Clarke,  the  driver,  was  thrown  with 
great  violence  from  his  place  on  the  engine  to  the  ground,  and  was 
Tcry  badly  hurt.  The  stoker  was  thrown  Irom  the  tender  on  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  goods  Tans,  and  was  very  little  the  worse  for  the 
disaster.  The  guard  also  escaped  almost  unhurt.  Several  of  the 
slightly  wounded  passengers  ret'jmed  to  their  homes  by  a  north 
train,  and  others  proceeded  on  their  journey  by  the  Leeds  express, 
which  came  up  some  time  after  the  occurrence. 

But  for  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  trucks  and  vans  standing 
on  the  siding  the  whole  train  must  have  gone  over  the  embank- 
ment. 

—  Fatal  Accident  at  Botallack  Mine,  Corjtwall. — In  one 
of  the  wildest  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  Land's-end,  lies  the  far-famed  Botallack  tin  and  copper  mine. 
It  has  been  worked  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  during  that  time 
the  various  ramifications  of  shafts,  levels,  courses,  and  adits  have 
been  worked  most  profitably  in  the  production  of  large  quantities 
of  tin  and  copper. 

The  mine  has  long  been  notorious  for  the  extent  and  depth  of 
its  workings ;  and,  while  it  extends  downwards  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  fathoms,  in  some  parts  th^  roaring  of  the  sea  and  the 
tumbling  of  the  boulders  may  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  miner 
while  at  work.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  ore  in  a 
perpendicular  shaft,  and  to  render  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
miner  ea&ier  of  accomplishment,  a  diagonal  shaft  has  been  con- 
structed through  the  rock  and  soil,  and  extending  seawards  for 
about  400  fathoms.  This  is  known  as  the  Boscawen  shaft.  The 
incline  is  raised  at  an  angle  from  the  horizontal  line  of  about  thirty- 
tvo  degrees,  and  is  about  six  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide  through- 
oot  its  entire  length.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  the  shaft  a  little  bent  in  some  parts,  so  that  the 
tramway  is  not  exactly  straight.  This  tramway  is  laid  down  as 
far  as  the  192  fathoms'  level,  and  on  it  runs  what  is  called  among 
the  Cornish  miners  a  "  skip"— that  is,  a  kind  of  carriage,  generally 
made  of  cast  steel  or  iron,  for  bringing  the  ore  to  the  surface,  for 
carrying  materials  down  to  the  different  levels,  and  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  labourers  to  and  from  their  underground  toil.  This 
skip  is  connected  by  a  chain  to  workings  at  the  surface,  and  is 
wound  round  a  large  "  cage  "  or  drum  by  steam-power  as  the  skip 
ascends.  This  cage  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  who  is 
called  a  "  minuter,"  who  notifies,  when  the  alarm-bell  is  rung, 
theproper  time  to  stop  the  engine. 

This  diagonal  shaft  occupied  four  years  in  excavating,  and  is  a 
marrellouB  example  of  engineering  slull,  as  well  as  perseverance  in 
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its  proeecution  by  the  spirited  adventurere.  The  skip  at  BotalUck 
is  of  cast  steel,  weighing  about  a  ton,  and  ia  about  two  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  will  hold  eight  or  nine  persons.  It  was  designed  bv  Cap- 
tain Bowe,  of  the  mine,  and  manufactured  at  the  Messrs.  Houoan's 
foundry,  St.  Just,  and  has  a  perfect  arrangement  of  breaks  under 
it,  so  that  if  the  connecting  chain  snaps,  the  breaks  are  self-adjusting, 
grasping  the  rail  on  each  side,  if  the  handle  of  the  lever  is  out  of 
the  "catch,"  by  which  the  skip ia immediately  stopped  inite  down- 
ward course.  This  break  system  is  described  by  engineers  as  being 
very  perfect.  To  secure  a  careful  supervision  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  lever  of  the  breaks,  there  is  a  captain  of  the  skip  appointed 
with  each  company  of  miners  ascending  or  descending.  The 
neglect  of  this,  and  the  breaking  of  the  chain,  would,  of  course,  be 
the  cause  of  a  serious  and  fatal  accident,  as  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
the  skip  from  going  down  over  the  incline  with  fearful  velocity. 
The  strength  of  the  connecting  chain,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the 
breaks,  are  tho  two  things  necessary  in  the  working  of  this  part  of 
the  mine's  operations,  and  must  be  attended  to  out  of  consideration 
for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  miners. 

In  the  afternoon  on  which  the  disaster  occurred,  three  parties  of 
the  miners  employed  in  the  mine  left  their  labour  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  skip.  One  party 
had  gone  up,  and  the  second  party  of  nine  persons  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  skip  and  were  proceeding  upwards,  when  at  the  130 
fathoms'  level  the  chain  parted  at  the  surrace,  and  whether  in  the 
confusion  and  dismay  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  breaking  of 
the  chain  the  little  party  of  miners  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and 
forgot  to  let  the  handle  of  the  lever  out  of  the  cat«b,  or  whether  it 
was  a  failure  of  the  machinery  to  do  its  work,  are  questions  which 
no  mortal  can  satisfactorily  answer.  The  skip  came  dowm  over  the 
tramway  of  the  incline,  with  a  trail  of  about  three  tons  of  chain 
after  it,  at  a  terrific  pace.  It  passed  the  160  fathoms'  level,  where 
the  third  party  were  waiting  to  come  up,  so  swiftly  that  the  bewil- 
dered miners  could  only  observe  the  mere  shadow  of  the  carriage, 
enveloped  in  a  misty  cloud.  The  miners,  from  the  hot  air  being 
80  disturbed,  thought  the  mine  was  on  fire.  These  immediately 
went  up  over  the  incline  on  foot  to  gain  intelligence  of  their 
comrades,  but  it  was  quickly  seen  that  the  lives  of  the  nine 
persons  had  been  sacrificed.  The  skip  went  on  its  terrific  down- 
ward course  as  far  as  the  190  fathoms  level,  and,  having  passed  a 
"  sollar"  of  woodwork,  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  all  the  miners  were  killed.  Their  mangled 
bodies  were  as  quickly  as  possible  brought  to  the  surface,  and  early 
on  Sunday  morning  each  one  was  conveyed  to  its  sorrowing  home 
in  the  parish.  When  found,  the  bodies  were  frightfully  mangled, 
cut,  bruised,  and  crushed,  so  much  so  that  the  disfigurement  ren< 
dered  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  persons  to  recognize  the  corpses 
of  their  relatives.  The  bodies  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
shaft,  while  four  were  found  at  the  bottom,  and  one  {»rt1y  in  the 
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skip— the  Litter  of  whom  was  fearfully  crushed.  Id  other  parts  of 
the  shaft  the  bodies  of  some  were  found,  so  that  it  is  supposed  that 
some  of  the  unfortunate  men  must  have  slipped  out  over  the  skip, 
and  may  have  been  killed  by  the  lashing  of  the  chain  from  side  to 
sdd«  of  the  shaft. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict  of  "Accidental 
Death"  returned. 

—  Inundations  in  the  Middle  Level. — The  case  "Coe  v. 
"Wise,"  an  action  by  one  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Marshland  inunda- 
tion against  the  Middle  Ijevel  Commissioners,  occupied  nearly  a 
iveek  at  the  Norwich  Assizes.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  up, 
pDt  it  to  the  jury — first,  was  damage  done  to  the  plaintiff  by  the 
absence  of  due  oare  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  in 
making  the  sluice ;  secondly,  in  maintaining  the  sluice ;  thirdly, 
in  providing  remedies  against  mischief  after  the  sluice  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  fourthly,  by  reason  that  no  puddle-clay  wall  was 
made  along  each  side  of  the  banks  of  the  cut.  The  juiy  found  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  first  issue,  and  for  the  plaintiff  on 
the  other  three — virtually  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  This  deci- 
BioD,  it  was  stated,  ruled  about  a  hundred  cases,  involving  damages 
to  the  amount  of  70,000/. 

6,  The  Toluntbek  Review  at  Briqhtoh. — The  third  annual 
review  of  the  Volunteer  forces  of  London  and  the  South  of 
England  took  place  on  Easter  Monday,  and  was  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  its  predeceBSors.  The  force  present  (beside  the  9th 
Lancers)  consisted  of  131  corps,  which  were  formed  into  a  cavalry 
brigade,  two  brigades  of  field,  and  one  of  garrison  artillery,  and 


two  divisions  of  mfantiy,  the  first  comprising  five,  and  the  second 
four  brigades.  Major-General  Lord  William  Faulet  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  force ;   Jjieutenant-Colonel    Drysdale,  C.B., 


commanded  the  cavalry.  Colonel  Ormsby  the  artillery,  and 
Uajor-Generals  Bussell  and  Sutton  the  infantry.  The  whole  force 
numbered  about  20,000  men,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  was 
conveyed  to  and  from  Brighton  by  railway. 

About  twelve  o'clock  Major-General  Lord  William  Paulet  took 
up  his  position  facing  the  Grand  Stand,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  course  he  was  attended  by  the  following  officers,  who  formed 
the  general  staff:  —Colonel  M'Murdo,  Inspector- General  of  Volun- 
teers, and  Colonel  Morris,  C.B.,  Lieut. -Colonel  Luard,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Ibbetson,  Lieut. -Colonel  Hume,  and  Lieut. -Colon el  Har- 
man,  Assistant- Inspectors.  There  were  a  number  of  other  mounted 
officers  present,  and  the  Earl  of  Chichester  (Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Sussex)  occupied  a  position  next  the  commanding  officer. 

The  force  intended  te  represent  the  enemy  in  the  sham  fight 
first  manhed  past.  They  were  headed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
9th  (Queen's  Royal)  Lancers,  and  a  body  of  Artillery.  The 
infantry  consisted  of  the  Fifth  Brifl^e,  numbering  nearly  1700 
men,  and  commanded  by  Lieut.-CoTonel  Brewster,  with  Captain 
H'Leen  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  as  Brigade  Major.     The  force  con- 
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eifited  of  the  SSnd  Middlesex,  3rd  City  of  London,  2Dd  Tower 
Hamlets,  4th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  ditto,  and  the  2nd  Essex  Adminis- 
trative  Battalion. 

Next  came  the  Artillery,  commanded  hy  Colonel  Ormsby.  The 
first  brigade  consisted  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  with  other 
metropolitan  corps,  and  the  second  brigade  was  composed  of  local 
corps. 

The  infantry  came  next,  the  whole  force  occupying  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  marching  past. 

In  the  sham  nght  the  invading^  force  was  represented  by  the 
fifth  brigade  of  the  first  division.  This  force  was  supported  by  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company,  with  four  6-pounder  guns,  on  the  left, 
and  by  the  3rd  MiddleseK,  posted  in  the  rear  with  four  24-pounder 
guns.  The  main  body,  supposed  to  have  landed  at  Rottingdean, 
crested  the  ridge  of  Pleasant-hill,  and  appeared  marching  on 
London,  the  heavy  guoa  of  the  3rd  Middlesex  supporting  Uiem 
from  Redhill,  some  distance  behind.  The  right  of  tbw  force 
rested  upon  Woodendean,  a  farm  surrounded  by  trees ;  and  before 
it,  and  extending  some  distance  to  the  left,  ran  an  irregular  fence, 
along  which  were  ranged  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  composed 
principally  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Volunteers.  The  position  of 
Woodendean  was  stron^y  occupied  by  skirmishers,  and  was  well 
protected  by  artillery.     It  was  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position. 

The  attacking  force  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  second 
division  forming  the  first  line  of  attack,  while  the  first  was  drawn 
up  to  the  rear.  The  second  division  was  under  the  command  of 
Major-Qeneral  Sutton.  This  division  extended  from  Warren 
Farm  on  the  right  to  a  position  in  advance  of  Baldsdean  on  the 
left.  There  were  four  guns  on  each  flank  of  this  division,  those 
on  the  right  consisting  of  two  18-pounders  of  the  1st  Sussex  Artil- 
lery, and  two  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Artillery  ;  whilst  those  on  the 
left  consisted  of  four  6-pounders  of  the  1st  Sussex.  Behind  and 
to  the  right  of  Warren  Farm  was  another  battery  of  artillery, 
consisting  of  four  IS-pounders  belonging  to  the  3rd  Sussex.  Far 
away  to  the  right  were  the  Cinque  Porta  Artillery,  whilst  four 
18-pounder  guns  belonging  to  the  Ist  Sussex  vrere  placed  in  an 
advanced  position  before  the  right  of  the  attacking  force. 

The  first  division  was  drawn  up  behind  and  in  support  of  the 
second  division ;  Major-Oeneral  Hussell  was  in  command. 

There  was  but  a  small  force  of  cavalry  on  the  ground,  consisting 
of  the  dth  (Queen's  Royal)  Lancers,  Lieut.- Colonel  Drysdale, 
C.B.,  and  the  lat  Hants  Light  Horse  Volunteers.  A  detachment 
of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company  acted  as 
orderlies.  The  cavalry  were  with  the  attacking  party,  and  posted 
in  the  valley  midway  between  the  hostile  forces. 

The  troops  having  occupied  the  various  positions  assigned  to 
them,  the  entire  view  was  extremely  beautiful.  The  ground  on 
which  they  were  arranged  may  be  described  as  an  amphitheatre — 
the  invadijig  force  occupying  the  southern  hills — Pleasant- hill  and 
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Sed-bill,  witli  their  backs  to  the  sea — the  attacking  force  planted 
on  the  northern  hills  with  their  front  to  the  sea.  The  elevatioDs. 
to  the  west  towards  Brighton  were  occupied  by  spectators.  The 
strong  points  of  the  opposing  forces  were  Woodendean,  on  which 
the  right  of  the  enemy  or  invading  force  rested,  and  Warren  Farm, 
on  which  the  right  of  the  attacking  army  rested — both  positions 
being  strongly  supported  by  artillery,  which  s,wept  the  intervening 
TftUey.  The  question  was,  which  would  be  able  to  descend  the 
valley  and  drive  his  opponent  from  the  commanding  hills. 

A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock  the  enemy's  guns  on  Pleasant- 
hill  opened  fire  on  the  advancing  battalions,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Inns  of  Court  sharpshooters,  under  cover  of  the  wood  and 
fence,  began  to  fire  on  the  skirmishers  thrown  out  by  the  attacking 
force,  while  the  heavy  artillery  from  B«d-hill  kept  their  advancing 
columns  in  check.  By  this  heavy  discharge  the  skirmishers  of 
the  attacking  force  were  checked  and  driven  in.  Their  cavalry 
then  advanced  in  support,  whilst  their  guns  thundered  from  the 
north,  but  the  cavalry  were  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Bharpshooters,  and  they  retired. 
After  a  time  they  again  advanced  and  drove  the  invaders  towards 
Ovingdean,  where  they  formed  squares  to  resist  cavaliT-  This 
brought  the  proceedings  of  the  day  to  a  close,  and  the  whole  body 
of  Volunteers  was  conveyed  by  railway  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions, happily  without  any  casualties  ;  but  several  severe  accidents, 
and  the  loss  of  two  lives,  occurred  among  the  spectators. 

8.  WoLF-HUNTiNQ  IN  Fhance.  —  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  having  taken  his  hounds  over  to  France  to  try  them  in 
wolf-hunting,  had  a  meet  at  the  Bois  des  Cartes,  where  they 
beard  of  three  wolves  that  had  just  been  seen.  The  hounds  were 
at  once  laid  on.  The  field  of  between  300  and  400  gentlemen  on 
horseback  (all  the  sporting  world  of  France  being  there),  in  their 
over  zeal  to  be  up  with  the  hounds,  vot  rather  before  them,  and  on 
the  line,  eo  that  there  was  some  dimculty  in  forcing  the  wolf  iuto 
the  open  plains,  as  the  Duke  wished,  and  they  only  ran  from  small 
wood  to  small  wood,  about  ten  miles  from  point  to  point,  for  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes.  The  wolf,  much  exhausted  by  the  intense 
heat,  lay  down  for  a  time,  and  there  was  a  long  check,  when  sud- 
denly they  found  him  again.  Contest  and  Paradox  went  at  him, 
and,  rolling  him  over,  the  rest  of  the  pack  joined  in,  and  killed 
him.  He  was  not  an  old  wolf,  and  took  "  a  great  deal  of  killing," 
as  they  are  very  tough  in  the  skin. 

—  Trial  for  the  Acton  Murder, — {Central  Criminal  Court. 
Before  Mr.  Baron  Wilde.) — Joseph  Brooks,  twenty-five,  a  labourer, 
and  Isaac  Brooks,  twenty-three,  described  as  a  baker,  were  ar- 
raigned on  an  indictment  charging  them  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  William  Davey.  The  prisoners  also  stood  charged  with  the 
murder  on  the  coroner's  inquisition.  They  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty." 

The  prisoners  were  brothers,  and  had  the  appearance  of  working 
men.     They  stood  apart  from  each  other  in  the  dock,  and  were 
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□ever  seen  to  exchange  a  word  during  the  whole  trial,  which 
lasted  more  than  five  hours.  Their  demeanour  throughout  was 
calm  and  collected.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  interest  centered 
almoet  whoUy  in  the  elder  brother,  Joseph,  who  is  a  powerfully 
made  man. 

Mr.  Cleric,  Mr.  Sleigh,  and  Mr.  Beasley,  instructed  by  the 
Treasury,  were  oouQsel  for  the  prosecution ;  Mr.  Best  defended 
the  prisoner  Joseph  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Ribtoa  the  prisoner  Isaac. 

Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  prefaced  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecution  by  a  lucid  and  tem- 
perate statement  of  the  circumstances  as  they  were  afterwards 
related  in  evidence.  Ke  explained  by  the  way  that  Jane  Lake, 
whom  he  would  call  as  a  principal  witness,  was  at  first  committed 
for  trial  with  the  prisoners  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact ;  that 
afterwards  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  justify  her  being  put  upon  her  trial,  and  she 
was  liberated ;  and  that  no  communication  was  had  with  her  oa 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  as  to  any  evidence  she  might  be  able  to 
give  until  some  time  after  she  had  been  discharged. 

Police-sergeant  Bonnick,  of  the  T  division,  was  the  first  witness 
called.  He  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sleigh,  the  deceased,  William 
Davey,  was  a  constable  of  the  same  division.  The  station-house 
was  at  Acton,  and  the  deceased's  beat  was  in  that  parish.  He 
was  on  duty  on  the  19th  of  January  last.  Some  building  mate- 
rials were  deposited  on  the  premises  of  a  Mr.  Saunders,  in  Park- 
road  North.  The  deceased  lived  at  Petherton-villa.  I  know  the 
prisoners,  and  where  they  lived  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  The 
three  places  are  within  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  About 
a  quarter  to  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  January 
the  deceased  returned  to  his  duty.  I  was  passing  round  the  beat 
about  six  o'clock,  and  saw  him  in  Avenue-road,  He  made  a  report 
to  me  of  something  that  had  occurred,  and  then  took  me  to  a  spot 
close  by,  called  "  BoHow-bridge-road,"  and  pointed  out  some  old 
wood  which  had  been  taken  from  a  house  that  had  been  pulled 
down.  It  was  set  up  against  some  ricks,  and  away  irom  any 
house.  It  stood  in  a  field  about  half  a  mile  ftxim  the  road.  On 
the  same  evening,  about  half-past  seven,  I  went  to  Mr.  Saunders's 
premises,  and  saw  there  some  old  materials  like  those  I  had  seen 
m  the  BoUow-bridge-road.  I  knew  it  was  the  same  &om  some 
paper  that  adhered  to  the  wood  at  both  places.  On  the  same 
evening,  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  I  saw  the  deceased  again 
on  bis  beat,  and  gave  him  permission  to  go  home  and  have  his 
supper.  From  some  information  I  afterwards  received,  I  went  to 
Petherton-villa  at  about  twenW  minutes  to  nine  o'clock,  and  found 
him  lying  dead  in  a  little  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  His  head 
had  been  shattered  as  if  by  firearms.  I  communicated  forthwith 
with  my  superior  officers,  and  went  later  in  the  evening  to  the 
prisoners'  house. 

Georgiana  Winning  examined  by  Mr.  Beaslej. — I  live  at  4, 
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Aooni-cottagee,  Acton-green,  and  am  the  wife  of  George  Bamael 
WinniDg.  I  rememlmr  the  erening  of  the  19th  of  January. 
About  SIX  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  paet,  I  was  going  to  Acton  by  a 
footpath  leading  across  some  fields ;  I  passed  a  place  called  Oum- 
berland-Tilla,  and  there  I  met  the  priBonetB,  who  were  going 

towards  Tumham-green.     Joseph  said  to  Isaac,  "  Run,  you ; 

ran."  Isaac  made  some  rgriy,  but  I  don't  know  what.  I  had 
known  both  of  them  some  time  before.  Thev  took  to  their  heels 
and  ran,  and  I  soon  lost  sight  of  them.  When  I  first  saw  them 
they  had  been  running,  and  then  they  paused,  and  ran  again. 
They  were  running  towards  Chapel-place. 

Martha  Davey  was  next  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Clerk. — 
The  deceased,  she  said,  was  my  husband.  Last  January  I  was 
taking  charge  of  Petherton-Tilla,  an  empty  liouse,  with  the  view 
to  letting  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  19tn  of  Januarr  my  husband 
came  home  to  sapper  about  half-past  eight  o'clock.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  door-bell  rang.  I  opened  the  door,  but  I  could 
not  see  any  one.  I  noticed  the  cap  of  a  man  over  the  pillar  of 
the  garden-gate.  I  heard  some  one  say,  "  Is  Mr.  Davis  at  home  ?" 
I  said,  "  Yes ;"  and  I  called  my  haslMnd.  He  came  to  the  door, 
and  as  he  passed  the  threshold  I  turned  to  go  into  the  house.  As 
eoon  aa  he  went  out  I  heard  a  gun  fired,  and,  turning  round,  I 
found  him  dead  at  the  door.  I  gave  an  alarm,  and  several  people 
came  to  the  spot.  A  few  days  before  that  the  prisoner  Isaac 
Brooks  called  at  our  house,  and  had  some  conversation  with  my 
husband.  I  heard  him  ask  my  husband  to  have  an  eye  to  some 
houses  they  were  building.  Isaac,  I  believe,  is  a  bricklayer; 
and  my  husband  told  me  the  Brooks's  were  building  a  house. 
That  was  about  a  week  before  the  19th  of  January,  and,  I  believe, 
on  the  Monday.  I  was  at  the  police-court  when  the  prisoners 
were  examined  there.  Isaac  was  asked  to  spell  his  name,  and 
I  heard  him  give  his  name  and  spell  it.  To  the  best  of  my  belief 
I  had  heard  the  voice  before ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  same  that  in- 
vaired  for  my  husband  on  the  night  he  was  shot.  I  did  not  hear 
tne  prisoner  Joseph  speak  at  the  police-court. 

Jane  Lake,  a  young  woman  who  had  been  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  prisoner  Joseph  Brooks,  was  then  ce&^  into  the 
witness-box.  She  laboured  under  great  excitement,  and  cried 
and  sobbed  while  she  gave  her  evidence,  which  she  did  seated. 
Her  emotion  became  pamfully  great  when  she  turned  a  look  upon 
the  prisoners.  To  all  »>pearance  they  remained  unmoved.  She 
aaid,  in  reply  to  Hr.  Clerk,  I  live  at  Tumham-green  with  my 
lather  and  mother.  I  know  the  two  Brooks's.  Isaac  is  married. 
In  January  last  he  lived  at  No.  1,  Chapel-place,  and  Joseph  lodged 
in  the  same  house.  Joseph  was  then  keeping  company  with  me. 
On  Monday  evening,  the  19th  of  January,  I  was  at  their  house. 
They  were  there  when  I  went  in.  I  went  a  little  after  six  o'clock, 
hut  I  cannot  give  the  time  exactly;  they  had  done  tea.  Joseph 
wore  corduroy  trowsers  and  a  brown  corduroy  jacket  when  I  first 
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went  in.  After  I  had  been  there  a  ehort  time  they  both  went 
out.  That  was  soon  after  I  went  in.  They  were  out  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  They  did  not  say  where  they  were  going. 
On  returning  they  sat  down,  and  Joseph  sat  about  a.  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  he  Bpoke.  He  then  asked  me  what  time  the  pawn- 
shops closed.  I  said  I  would  go  and  ask  my  mother.  I  went 
home  for  that  purpose,  six  doors  off.  I  found  my  father  at  home, 
and  from  what  he  said  I  returned,  and  told  Joseph  the  pawnshops 
closed  at  ten  o'clock.  On  that,  Joseph  asked  lua  sister-in-law  to 
fetch  his  trowsars,  and  take  them  to  the  pawnshop,  and  get  as 
much  on  them  as  would  release  his  gun,  which  he  said  was  at 
Mr,  Ayre's  shop,  in  Hammersmith.  I  went  with  Mrs.  Brooks  to 
Hammersmith.  Joseph  had  told  her  to  be  quick.  She  pawned 
the  trowsers,  and  brought  the  gun  home.  It  was  a  one-barrelled 
gun.  We  came  home  fast  from  Hammersmith,  and  when  we  got 
there  Mrs.  Brooks  gave  the  gun  to  Joseph.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  sell  it.  Isaac  was  then  in  the  house.  He  was  there  also  when 
Joseph  told  ns  to  go  and  bring  the  gun.  When  Joseph  got  the 
gun  he  said  be  was  goiog  to  Black  Lion-lane.  That  is  not  a  great 
way  from  where  we  live.  It  lies  towards  Hammersmith.  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  go  with  him,  hut  he  refused,  because  he  said  mother 
would  come  a^r  me.  He  then  left  the  house  with  the  gun. 
Isaac  waa  at  that  time  in  the  house.  I  remained  with  bim  in  the 
same  room  while  Joseph  was  a^ay.  Joseph  came  back  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  During  Joseph's  absence  Isaac  sat  on  a  chair, 
and  seemed  very  restless.  When  Joseph  came  back  he  had  the 
gun  with  him.  He  put  it  down  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  saying, 
"  Ood  bless  the  man ;  if  I  had  the  '  sod '  here  I  would  hit  him 
with  it."  He  did  not  come  close  to  me  at  first.  I  put  my  hand 
across  his  forehead,  which  seemed  rather  hot.  I  said,  "  You  have 
been  running,  Joe."  He  replied  he  had  not.  I  said  I  thought 
he  had  been  doing  something  wrong.  He  said  he  had  not.  He 
went  out  to  fetch  some  beer,  and  while  he  waa  out  my  mother 
came  in.  I  left  the  house  with  her  about  half  an  hour  a(^r  he 
came  back  with  the  beer,  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  time  that  was. 
When  I  first  saw  Joseph  he  had  on  his  corduroy  suit.  On  his 
going  out  with  the  gun  he  wore  his  brown  coat. 

By  the  Judge. — She  could  not  say  whether  he  wore  that  brown 
coat  over  his  corduroy  jacket.  When  he  came  back  I  saw  him 
take  the  coat  off  and  put  it  on  the  stairs.  He  was  then  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  and  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  his  working 
jacket. 

Mr,  Best,  in  cross-examination. — What  did  he  say  he  wanted 
the  money  for  P 

Witness. — I  don't  like  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Best. — Were  you  going  to  be  married  to  Mm  f 

Witness. — Yes. 

Mr.  Best. — Did  he  want  the  money  for  that  purpose  P 

Witness. — I  suppose  so.     I  was  going  to  be  married  to  him  on 
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the  following  Wednesday.  She  added, — He  went  out  about 
twenty  minutes  to  eight ;  but  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Best. — Do  you  know  whom  he  meant  when  he  said,  "  God 
blesa  the  man  ?" 

Witness. — I  suppose  the  man  to  whom  he  had  wished  to  sell 
the  gun. 

Mr.  Best. — Did  he  say  so  P 

Witness.— No. 

Mr.  Beet. — Did  he  tell  you  he  had  not  met  the  man  P 

Witness.— No. 

Harry  Lovelace,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Ayres,  of  Hammersmith, 
pawnbrokers,  said  he  remembered  the  prisoner,  Joseph  Brooks, 
coming  there  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  January,  and  pledging 
the  gnn  produced  in  the  name  of  "J.  Brooks."  Witness  then 
examined  it,  and  found  it  very  clean.  He  made  some  remarks  to 
the  prisoner  about  its  being  clean.  The  nipple  was  clean.  Witness 
pat  his  finger  into  the  barrel,  and  found  it  oily,  but  not  black. 
He  saw  the  same  gun  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  it  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  discharged. 

Mr.  William  Ayres,  pawnbroker  at  Hammersmith,  said  he  knew 
1,  Chapel-place,  Tumham-green,  where  the  prisoner  resided.  It 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house.  On  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  January,  Jane  I^ake  and  another  woman  came  to  his 
shop,  about  a  quarter  to  seven,  bringing  a  pair  of  trowsers,  which 
they  pawned,  and  then  redeemed  the  gun  produced.  He  noticed 
the  gun  was  clean.  He  saw  it  on  the  following  day.  It  had  then 
been  discharged. 

Matthew  West,  a  servant  living  at  Merton-house,  next  door 
but  one  to  Petherton-villa,  of  which  the  deceased  had  the  care, 
deposed  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  January,  he  heard 
the  report  of  firearms  between  half-past  eight  and  twenty  minutes 
to  nine.  He  went  to  the  back  door,  and  heard  a  child  screaming 
"Mother,"  and  then  a  woman  groaning.  He  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  saw  a  man  run  across  the  field,  io  the  direction 
of  Acton- town.  The  man  crossed  the  public  road,  and  went  over 
a  fence. 

James  M1t«by. — I  live  at  Mill-hill,  Acton,  and  am  a  tailor. 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  January  I  was  walking  with  my 
wife  from  Acton  towards  Acton-green.  We  went  down  Church- 
road,  passing  Petherton-villa,  went  along  Avenue-road,  and  then 
bj  a  footpath  past  Cumberland-villa  towards  Acton-green.  At 
a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  near  Cumberland-villa,  there  are  four 
posts  in  the  footpath.  When  we  came  near  the  poets  we  saw  a 
man  standing  oQ  the  footpath  leaning  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
He  stood  about  half  a  yard  from  tbe  path  to  the  left.  My  wife 
was  so  near  him  that  she  could  have  touched  him.  It  was  a  dark 
night.  The  man  was  respectably  dressed  in  a  dark  coat,  but  not 
in  working  clothes.  I  had  not  before  seen  either  of  the  Brooks's. 
The  man  wore  a  flat  bat,  and  had  hair  under  his  chin.     (Tb^ 
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prisoner  Joseph  Brooks  vears  hair  belov  his  chin.)  I  oonld  not 
speak  to  the  man's  coontenance.  I  know  Chapel-ploce.  To  go 
from  there  to  Petherton- villa  a  person  would  pass  the  posts  I  have 
mentioned.  That  was  one  way,  and  the  nearest  way.  We  paned 
the  posts  about  eight  or  a  quarter-past. 

By  Mr.  Best. — People  going  in  other  directions  than  Chapel- 
place  would  have  to  pass  the  posts. 

Mrs.  M'Boby,  wife  of  the  last  witness,  said,  the  man  th^  saw 
near  the  posts  fras  standing  with  his  hands  crossed,  leaning  on  a 
gan,  and  his  chin  upon  his  hands.  He  was  a  stout-built  man, 
and  appeared  to  be  dressed  genteelly  in  a  dark  coat.  He  wore  a 
kind  of  cap.  She  should  know  the  man  by  his  appearance,  bat 
not  by  his  face.     The  night  was  too  dark  for  her  to  do  more. 

By  the  Judge.— The  poets  were  about  half  or  three-quarteis  of 
a  mile  from  Chapel-place. 

Henry  Stock,  of  1,  New-place,  Acton,  deposed  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  Januanr  he  was  in  company' with  one 
James  Edwards,  going  ftvm  Tumham-green  to  Acton.  They 
passed  the  lodge  at  Cumberland-villa,  in  the  Avenue-road,  at  about 
twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  to  eight.  It  was  eight  o'clock  when 
they  got  to  the  White  Hart,  in  Acton,  and  it  would  not  take 
them  more  than  ten  minutes  to  walk  there  from  the  lodge.  As 
they  approached  the  lod^  they  saw  two  men  standing  among 
some  trees.  Edwards  said  "Good  night"  as  they  passed  then, 
to  which  one  of  them  replied  "  Qood  night "  in  a  rough  voice. 
The  other  man  was  a  little  behind  the  one  who  spoke,  but  sa 
witness  and  Edwards  approached  he  "dispersed,"  and  went  into 
the  ditch.  Witness  was  within  three  yards  of  the  man  who 
answered.  He  wore  a  brown  or  dark-coloured  coat,  buttoned  np, 
and  resembled  the  prisoner  Joseph  Brooks,  but  witness  could  not 
be  sure. 

Emma  Rice,  a  very  young  woman,  residing  at  Albert -terrace, 
Enightsbridge,  deposed  that  in  January  last  she  was  staying  at 
Acton.  On  the  evening  of  the  lUth  she  was  going  along  the 
Avenue-road  about  eight  o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
As  she  passed  ike  Irage  near  Petherton-villa,  she  saw  a  man 
among  some  trees  there.  She  was  about  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  from  him.  He  stood  as  if  there  was  something  oefore  him, 
and  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner.  After  she  passed  him  she  tuned 
round  and  looked  at  him  five  or  six  times. 

Mr.  Clerk. — Are  you  able  to  say  who  that  man  was  f 

Witness. — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  Joseph  Brooka. 

Baron  Wilde. — Are  you  at  all  confident  about  itP 

Witness. — Yes,  I  am.  She  added  that  about  half  an  hpur 
afterwards  she  returned  in  the  same  direction,  passing  Fethertou- 
viUa,  in  company  with  Mr.  Smith,  a  friend.  It  wanted  one  minntA 
to  the  half-hour  as  they  passed  Petherton-villa.  She  was  sure  as 
to  the  time,  because  Mr.  Smith  had  looked  at  hia  watch  thera 
She  then  saw  nothing  of  the  man  there  whom  she  had  before,  seen. 
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About  four  or  five  minutea  after  they  passed  Fetherton-TilU,  they 
heard  the  report  of  firearms.  They  were  then  going  toward 
Amelia-Tillas.  A  man  was  standing  about  twenty  yards  from 
Petherton-villa,  a  little  past  the  lodge. 

CroBs-examined  bv  Mr.  Best. — It  was  rather  dark,  but  not  very 
dark.    The  man  followed  them  a  short  way.     She  had  since  seen 
the  prisoaer  Joseph  at  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court. 
Mr.  Beet. — Be  carefiil ;  will  you  undertake  to  swear  to  him  P 
Witness. — I  cannot  positively  swear,  but  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt. 

James  Edwards,  a  labourer  at  Acton,  gave  evidence  confirmatory 
of  that  of  the  witness  Stock.  He  had  known  the  prisonen  ten 
years.  The  night  was  very  dark.  He  did  not  know  the  man  who 
had  said  "  Good  night "  to  him  in  a  gruff  voice. 

Charles  Catlin,  a  gardener  at  Acton,  deposed  that  on  hearing 
of  the  murder  he  went  to  Petherton-vUIa,  and  saw  the  deceased 
lying  on  the  ground  dead,  and  six  or  eight  people  standing  round 
the  body,  one  of  whom  was  the  prisoner  Isaac,  whom  lie  had 
kuown  from  his  boyhood.  He  said  to  witness,  "Well,  Charley, 
this  is  a  shocking  a&ir."  Witness  replied  that  it  was,  and  that 
the  deed  must  have  been  done  from  spite.  The  prisoner  made  an 
assenting  remark. 

In  cross-examination  the  witness  said  he  had  not  before  seen 
Isaac  since  October  last,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  looking  at  the 
dead  body  just  like  other  people  who  were  there. 

Robert  Moore,  living  at  Walnut-tree-oottagee,  Acton,  also 
deposed  to  seeing  the  prisoner  Isaac,  whom  he  had  known  about 
six  years,  standing  over  the  dead  body  with  Catlin  and  othere. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Lingham,  a  surgeon  at  Acton,  deposed  that  on  the 
night  in  question  ne  was  summoned  to  Fetherton-villa,  about  half- 
past  eight  or  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  found  the  policeman  lying  in 
the  garden  with  part  of  his  head  shot  off.  He  afterwards  took 
from  the  brain  of  the  deceased  twenty-three  shots,  of  the  kind 
known  as  "  No,  5,"  twelve  of  which  he  weighed  with  twelve  other 
•hots  given  him  by  one  of  the  police-constables  engaged  in  the 
case,  and  they  corresponded  in  weight  to  within  half  a  grain. 
The  gun  bad  been  discharged  at  the  head,  and  nearly  in  contact 
with  It,  and  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

Folice-Inn>ector  Searle  (T  division). — I  went  with  Sergeant 
Boonick  and  Inspector  Seotney  to  the  house  of  the  prisoners  in 
Chapel-place  about  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  January.  We  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Isaac  looked  out 
of  a  window.  At  the  request  of  Seotney  he  came  downstairs  in 
hia  night-dress,  and  opened  the  door.  I  asked  him  (Isaac)  if  he 
had  any  firearms.  He  made  no  answer,  and  I  inquired  where  his 
brother  was.  He  said,  "  IJpstairfl."  I  left  Isaac  in  charge  of 
Seotney,  and  went  upstairs,  followed  by  them  and  Sergeant  Bon- 
nick,  into  a  room  where  the  prisoner  Joseph  was  in  bed.  I  had  a 
lamp,  and  was  in  my  police  uniform.  I  said,  "  Joseph  Bnx^  ?  ", 
E2 
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He  said,  "  Yes,"  in  a  trembling  Toice.  I  said  he  and  his  brother 
would  be  charged  with  the  murder  of  police-conBtable  Davey  at 
Acton.  He  made  no  reply.  I  asked  if  he  had  any  firearms. 
At  first  he  made  no  aoswer,  and  I  repeated  the  question.  He  said, 
"  I  had  a  gun,  hut  it  is  at  the  shop  at  Acton."  Scotney  felt  about 
the  bed,  and  then  went  into  another  room  with  IsaBO  and  his  wife. 
After  tbey  had  left  I  told  Joseph  to  get  up,  and  he  did  so.  I  then 
turned  down  the  bed  and  found  the  gun  produced  between  the  bed 
and  the  mattress.  I  asked  him  what  he  called  that.  He  replied 
he  had  forgotten  it  was  there.  I  put  my  little  finger  into  the  gun- 
barret  and  found  it  black  and  greasy  with  powder,  and  from  smell- 
ing the  nipple  I  was  convinced  the  gun  had  been  recently  dis- 
charged. 1  told  him  ao ;  he  made  no  remark.  He  treated  the 
matter  very  lightly,  and  laughed  while  dressing  himself.  As  ha 
was  about  to  put  on  his  corded  jacket,  he  took  it  up  by  the  bottom, 
upon  which  a  powder-flask  fell  from  oae  of  the  pockets  upon  the 
bed,  and  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  among  the  clothes.*  I  asked 
where  he  had  been  that  evening.  He  said,  "Nowhere,"  at  first; 
but  afterwards  he  stated  he  had  not  been  out  of  the  house  since  he 
returned  from  his  work,  about  six  o'clock.  I  took  him  dowostain, 
where  Isaac  and  Scotney  were,  and  there  I  repeated  the  question, 
Joseph  said  he  had  not  been  out,  and  Isaac  declared  that  he  (Isaac) 
had  not  been  out,  and  that  his  wife  knew  that  he  had  not.  I 
believe  Joseph  said  the  gun  had  only  been  taken  out  of  pawD,  upon 
which  Isaac's  wife  said  she  and  Jane  Lake  had  gone  to  Hammer- 
smith for  it  that  evening.  On  the  24th  of  January  I  went  to  the 
house  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  looking  into  a  box  under  the  bed  in 
Joseph's  room,  found  the  brown  ooat  produced.  I  had  seen  the 
box  on  my  Erst  visit,  but  did  not  take  it  away.  In  a  pocket  of  the 
coat  was  some  loose  shot,  and  the  knife  produced.  [It  had  a  long 
blade  with  a  sharp  point.]  I  also  found  some  loose  shot  in  the 
box.  The  shot  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  coat  was  afterwards 
given  to  Mr.  Linghara,  the  surgeon. 

William  May,  of  3,  Cambriage-villaa,  Hammersmith,  a  builder, 
deposed  that  the  prisoners  were  employed  under  him  at  a  building 
at  Park-road  North,  Acton.  On  the  Monday  before  the  murder 
— that  was,  a  week  before — he  had  requested  them  to  tell  the  police- 
constable  to  look  round  the  building.  After  giving  those  direc- 
tions,  witness  saw  the  deceased,  and  spoke  to  bun. 

William  Skanes,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Saunders,  a  builder  at 
Acton,  proved  that  the  old  wood  found  in  the  Bollow-bridge-road 
resembled  some  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Saunders.  He  formed  that 
opinion  from  some  paper  which  adhered  to  both. 

Edward  Church  Davis,  a  surveyor,  who  had  prepared  a  plan  of 
the  locality,  proved  that  the  distance  from  Ohapel-place,  Tumham- 
green,  to  the  posts  referred  to,  was  five  furlongs  and  eleven  yards, 
and  from  the  posts  to  Fetherton-villa,  by  the  footpath,  two  inrlongs 
and  119  yards.  It  was  111  yards  short  of  a  mile  from  Chapel-plsoe 
to  PethertoQ-viUa,  and  the  footpath  by  the  way  of  the  posts  was 
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the  shorteat  route  and  almost  in  a  straight  line.  From  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's place  to  the  ricka  near  Bollow-bndge>road  the  distance  was 
260  or  270  yards. 

This  was  the  case  for  t^  e  proaecution. 

Mr.  RibtoD,  appealing  to  the  Court,  said  he  presumed  he  need 
not  address  the  jury  for  the  prisoner  Isaac. 

Baron  Wilde  replied  that  there  was  clearly  no  case  against 
Isaac. 

Mr.  Beat  addressed  the  jory  on  behalf  of  Brooks. 

Mr.  Baron  Wilde,  in  summing  up  the  case,  said  although  the 
primner  Isaac  was  charged  in  the  same  indictmentwith  the  other,  the 
evidence  aa  it  affected  him  was  not  such  as  to  justify  a  conviction,  and 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  acquit  him  and  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  evidence  as  it  concemrathe  elder  prisoner,  Joseph. 
The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  said  it  was  a  case  in 
which  the  evidence  was  only  circumatantial,  and  that  a  man  could 
not  be  cohvicted  on  mere  conjectural  presumption.  Whether  the 
jury  might  ultimately  think  that  the  evidence  was  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  was  one  question,  but  he 
need  scarcely  remind  the  jury  that  according  to  the  practice  of 
English  Courts  of  Justice  direct  evidence  was  by  no  means  necee- 
saryin  such  cases,  and  that  what  was  called  circumstantial  evidence 
was  quite  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  direct  proof,  pro- 
vided it  was  strong  enough  to  carry  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a 
jnry  as  to  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  whom  they  were  trying.  He 
must  say,  in  thia  case,  they  had  been  greatly  aided  by  the  ability 
with  which  it  had  been  conducted  on  both  sides,  the  learned 
counsel  having  caretutly  put  before  them  only  such  circumstances 
ss  seemed  material  to  the  issue  they  had  to  try.  What  was  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution  P  It  was  suggested  that  certain  wood 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Saunders  bad  been  fdoniously  carried  away  to 
a  place  near  the  B  olio w-bridge- road.  There  was  no  proof  as  to 
who  had  removed  the  wood,  but  there  was  proof  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  Mr.  Saunders's  premises,  and  that  surreptitiously.  The 
snggestion  was  that  the  police-coQstable  on  the  beat,  meeting  hia 
inspector,  had  called  his  attention'  to  the  matter ;  that  he  (the  con- 
stable) might  have  suspected  the  Brooks's ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves fancied  he  suspected  them.  But  all  that  lay  in  the  region 
of  what  he  might  call  "  may  be,"  and  there  was  now  no  proof 
that  either  of  Uie  prisoners  had  been  concerned  in  the  felonious 
removal  of  the  wood.  The  learned  Baron  then  carefully  reviewed 
the  evidence,  and  pointed  out  what  seemed  its  bearing  fme  way  and 
the  other,  assuming  as  a  cardinal  point  that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted between  h^f-past  eight  and  a  quarter  to  nine.  He  stated 
incidentally  that  the  most  serious  part  of  the  case,  as  against  the 
prisoner,  lay  in  the  evidence  of  Jane  Lake,  which  he  criticized, 
adding  that  the  way  in  which  she  had  given  it  was  creditable  to 
her,  considering  the  tender  relationship  in  which  she  stood  to  him, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  her  feelings  which  it  most  have  cost  her.    He 
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remBrked  upon  tlie  abseace  of  all  evidence  that  tbe  prisoner  had 
taken  the  gnn  to  dispose  of  it  in  Black  Lion-lane,  which  would 
have  been  easily  suBceptible  of  proof  had  he  done  so ;  and  yet 
that  was  a  point  on  which  his  defence  mainly  turned.  Again,  had 
the  shot  extracted  from  the  brain  of  the  deceased  differed  &om 
that  found  in  the  coat-pocket  of  the  prisoner,  that  would  have  been 
a  material  circumstance  in  his  favour ;  but,  being  precisely  the 
same,  the  circumstance  weighed  strongly  against  him.  It  was  for 
the  jury  to  say  whether  the  evidence,  wiihont  straining  it,  was 
conclusive  as  to  his  guilt;  but  if  the  consideration  of  it  in  all  its 
bearings  left  on  their  minds  any  t«asoDabIe  doubt,  they  would  give 
him  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  jury  then  retired  from  the  court,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minntee  returned  with  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against  the  prisoner 
Joseph  Brooks,  and  Acquitted  the  prisoner  Isaac,  who  was  there- 
upon removed  from  the  bar. 

The  learned  Judge  then  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  Brooks 
in  the  usual  form. 

15,  Wedding  Presksts  to  the  Princess  op  "Wales. — The 
new  court  at  the  Kensington  Museum  was  opened  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  wedding  presents,  by  ticket.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  an  inner  court  was  erected,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  two 
lofty  poles  from  bases  copied  in  electrotype  from  those  which  stand 
in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice.  Two  long  silken  banners 
hung  from  theee,  emblazoned,  the  one  with  the  arms  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  other  with  the  arms  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  impaled. 
Round  these  the  cases  were  arranged  by  Captain  Fowke  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  visitors  could  pass  around  and  between  them,  so 
as  to  see  with  as  little  crushing  as  possible  the  contents,  which 
were  most  effectively  grouped  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.  Each  of 
the  two  sets  of  cases  containing  the  jewellerr  consisted  of  four 
placed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  angles  of  which 
were  groups  of  exotics.  These  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  court, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  were  two  cases  containing  the  plate  and 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  arrangements  of  the  police  were  made 
so  as  to  admit  only  by  one  entrance,  and  to  prevent  any  movem^t 
but  in  one  direction. 

The  gifts  were  divided  into  five  classes — that  is,  jewellery  and 
goldsmith's  work,  silver  plate,  porcelain,  textile  fabrics,  and  mis- 
cellaneous ;  but  except  in  the  matter  of  jewellery,  no  actual  divi- 
sion was  attempted,  and  the  plate  and  china,  shawls,  laces,  and 
works  of  art  were  grouped  together  with  beantifnl  effect  as  to  fivm 
and  colour. 

Of  the  jewels,  the  first  place  was  due  to  the  pearl  and  diamond 
necklace  presented  to  the  Princess  Alexandra  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  which  formed  part  of  her  bridal  adornments.  The 
necklace  is  formed  of  eight  circular  clusters  of  brilliants,  with  a 
large  and  heautifuUy-shaMd  pearl  in  the  c^itre  of  each.  The  clus- 
ters  are  connected  by  fe8t<KinB  of  diamonds,  while  from  each  of 
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the  three  principal  cluBters  is  suapeiided  a  pear-shaped  pearl. 
Among  the  other  preeenta  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  his  bride,  is 
a  splendid  diadem  of  brilliants,  the  circlet  formed  of  two  rows, 
with  ten  lai^  brilliants  equidistant ;  the  design  of  the  diadem  is 
eitremely  rich  and  beautiful.  Another  gift  of  the  Prince  is  a  gold 
necklace  with  Etruscan  ornaments,  whicn  was  well  worth  looking 
at,  for  the  antique  simplicity  of  the  design  as  well  as  for  the  fine- 
ness of  the  work. 

Kezt  to  the  Prince's  gifts  were  those  of  the  Queen ;  and  first 
among  them  for  beauty  may  be  placed  one  given  in  the  names  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Queen,  from  designs  of  His 
Boyal  Highness— a  parure  of  opals  and  brilliants,  consisting  of 
three  circles,  brooches,  a  pair  of  earrrings,  a  cross,  and  a  bracelet.  The 
opals  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  size,  but  for  their  ezqui- 
site  purity,  and  the  contrast  of  these  lustrous  tinted  stones  with 
the  brilliants  is  peculiarly  fine.  Another  present  of  the  Queen  to 
the  Princess  was  a  suite  of  Indian  ornaments  of  pearls,  emeralds, 
and  diamonds.  These  ornaments  include  a  corsage,  a  pair  of  brace- 
lets, and  an  armlet,  the  stones  of  which  are  remarkably  fine. 
Most  of  the  presents  from  the  Ro^ai  Family  are  the  work  of 
Qarrard  and  Xjq.,  except  one  exquisitely  beautiful  gold  necklace, 
given  by  the  Prince,  the  Etruscan  form  of  which  shows  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  young  Princes  and  Princesses  of  our  Koyal  Family  made 
a  joint  present  of  a  noble  brooch  of  brilliants  and  sapphires ;  the 
Prince  end  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  a  bracelet  of  turquoise  and 
brilliants ;  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  a  magnificent  diamond  and 
emerald  brooch  ;  the  Princess  Mary  a  diamond  bracelet ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  also  a  diamond  and  enamel  bracelet. 

Among  the  gifts  from  the  Danish  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
bride,  that  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was  a  superb  necklace  of 
pearls  imd  diamonds,  in  five  divisions,  with  festoons  of  pearls,  con- 
necting ornaments  of  gold  with  a  large  brilliant  in  the  centre  of 
each.  The  centre  of  the  necklace  ts  formed  of  a  scrollwork  in 
diamonds,  with  one  round  and  two  large  pear-shaped  pearls,  and 
suspended  from  it  is  the  fac-simile  of  the  cross  of  Dagmar, 
executed  in  enamel,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  The 
style  of  the  necklace  is  Byzantine. 

The  Landgrave  William  of  Hease  and  his  sisters  ^ve  a  most 
beautiful  parure  of  solid  gold,  of  a  fine  old  English  design ;  and 
the  Chamoerlain  Juel  another  suite  of  the  same  richness ;  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  Laaland  and  Falster  also  sent  a 

fold  suite,  consisting  of  a  massive  diadem,  armlet,  brooch,  hair-pin, 
utton,  ear-rings,  and  finger-rings,  all  of  massive  gold  and  of 
quaint  Runic  design. 

Of  collective  gifts  the  magnificent  diamond  necklace  presented 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  stood  deservedly  first.  It  consists 
of  thirty-two  brilliants,  all  of  them  magnificent  stones,  beautifully 
gradnaled,  the  centre  one  being  of  unusual  size.     The  opal  ana 
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diamond  bracelets  presented  hy  the  ladies  of  Manchester  and 
Leeds  were  extremely  beautiful,  as  also  were  the  bouquet-holders 
presented  by  the  ladies  of  Graveeend,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh.  This  last  is  not  only  extremely  light 
and  beautiful,  but  highly  ingenious  in  design. 

In  the  silver  plate  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  was  the  noble 
silver-gilt  toilet  service  presented  by  the  Royal  lousehold;  cer- 
tainly the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most  costly,  present  of  the 
kind  ever  made.  Near  it  was  a  magnificent  silver-gilt  and  jewelled 
vase,  in  the  style  of  Holbein,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Among  the  porcelain  gifts  there  was  a  vase  almost  large  enough 
to  bathe  in,  given  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  from  the 
royal  factory  at  Meissen.  The  middle  portion  contains  a  wonder- 
iully  life-like  portrait  of  the  King.  Near  this  were  an  ewer  and 
plateau  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  imitation  of  the 
exquisite  Limoges  enamels,  from  the  Royal  Worcester  Works; 
these  are  the  gift  of  Lord  Spencer, 

Of  the  textile  fabrics,  the  Norwich  shawls  and  cloaks  and  the 
lace  sent  by  the  ladies  of  Ireland  were  particularly  admired. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  was  a  gorgeous  but  rather  over- 
ornamented  Bible,  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bible 
Society,  but  most  vii<itors  looked  with  more  interest  on  three  books, 
plainly  though  elegantly  bound,  consisting  of  two  Bibles  and  a 
Prayer  Book,  presented  by  the  children  of  the  Windsor  and  Whip- 
pin  gh  am  schools. 

16.  Sdicijie  of  a  Glsrgtman  of  Dublin. — The  suicide  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Mason,  LL.D.,  produced  a  painful  sensation  in  Dublin. 
It  appears  Dr.  Mason  had  not  been  well,  and  be  had  gone  across  to 
Hotynead  the  previous  night  for  change  of  air.  When  the 
"Ulster,"  mail  steamer,  in  which  he  went  and  returned,  had  come 
within  two  miles  of  the  "  Kish"  light-ship,  at  half-past  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  was  seen  sitting  on  the  stem  of  the  steamer, 
from  which  he  plunged  into  the  sea.  A  seaman  named  Daly 
instently  jumped  in  after  him,  there  was  a  cry  of  "  A  man  over- 
board ! '  the  steamer  was  stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  but  before 
help  could  reach  him  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Dr.  Mason  had 
been  for  many  years  sub-treasurer  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. No  cause  was  assigned  for  this  deliberate  act  of  self- 
destruction.  The  following  is  the  official  report  of  Captain 
Triphook,  commander  of  the  "  Ulster :" — ■ 


"  When  about  two  miles  onteide  the '  Kish '  this  morning,  on  my 

nage  from  Holyhead,  the  cry  of '  A  man  overboard ! '  was  made 
1  the  quarter,  when  X  immediately  stopped,  and  reversed  full 
speed,  and  lowered  a  boat  down  at  once  when  I  got  near  the  place 
where  he  was  last  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  Edward  Daly,  sea- 
man of  this  vessel,  jumped  overboard  and  tried  to  save  him,  but 
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before  he  or  the  boat  reached  him  he  sank.  He  vent  over  in  this 
Tessel  laat  night,  and  when  I  was  speaking  to  him  at  half-past 
eleven  last  night  he  appeared  quite  collected,  and  told  me  that  he 
went  over  for  change  of  air,  and  had  slept  better  on  the  passage 
than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time ;  and  having  recommended  him 
to  go  to  bed  again,  he  did  so,  and  said  be  vould  get  up  at  four 
o'clock.  The  steward  saw  hin)  sit  on  the  ta£Erail,put  his  legsover, 
and  let  himself  slip  into  the  sea.  The  whole  time  in  trying  to  save 
him  only  occupied  thirteen  minutes.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high 
tenns  of  Daly's  conduct  and  manly  coiirage  in  jumping  OTerboara." 
18.  Great  Pirb  in  the  Cttt. — Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
a-m,,  an  alarming  fire  broke  out  in  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Capel  and  Co.,  agents  to  Messrs.  Fiest,  Brothers,  and  Sons,  of 
Frankfort-on-the<Maine,  wine  and  dry  coopers,  situated  in  Seething- 
lan^  City.  The  building,  which  was  very  extensive  and  five  stories 
high,  was  formerly  the  residenceof  oneof  our  Princes.  Under  the 
main  building  was  an  extensive  range  of  bonded  warehouses  belong- 
ing to  the  Com  Exchange.  A  police-constable  of  the  City  force  went 
nnder  the  entrance  leading  to  Messrs.  Capel's  premises,  and  then  saw 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  building  forming  the  northern  portion  of 
the  quadrangle  was  on  fire.  He  at  once  called  the  attention  of  his 
inspector,  Mr.Kilby,  who  was  in  the  station  onduty,twodoora  distant. 
The  inmates  were  enabled  to  effect  their  retreat,  although  nearly 
stifled  with  the  heated  smoke.  Mr.  Xilby  sent  off  messengers  in 
all  directions  for  the  engines.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the 
powerful  steam  land  engines  by  Shand  and  Mason,  from  the  brigade 
stations  at  Wellclose-square,  Watling-street,  Tooley-street,  and 
Chandoe- street  attended,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Captain 
Shaw.  Mr.  Hodges  also  attended,  with  the  "  Torrent,"  a  powerful 
Bteamer  by  Messrs.  Merry  weather  and  Sons,  of  Long-acre,  as  well  as 
several  manual  engines  of  the  London  establishment,  and  those  of 
the  adjoining  parishes  and  Her  Majesty's  Customs.  A  good  supply  of 
water  was  procured.  The  first  thing  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
Captain  Shaw  was  to  cut  off  the  extension  of  the  flames  in  the 
direction  of  the  Com  Exchange  and  the  houses  in  Mark-lane.  In 
that  endeavour  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Hodges  and  Lieutenant 
Becker.  The  Barnes  were  rolling  high  into  the  air,  and  light«d  up 
the  Monument,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Custom-bouse,  and  Bow 
Charcb,  and  a  passenger  who  arrived  from  Cambridge  stated  that 
the  reflection  of  the  fire  could  be  seen  distinctly  twenty  miles  down 
the  line.  Captain  Shaw,  and  the  various  officials  under  him,  and 
Ur.  Hodgea,  were  unable  to  get  the  mastery  over  the  fire  for  several 
hoars,  but  owing  to  the  great  aid  renderad  by  the  steamers,  the 
houses  in  Mark-Tane  were  preserved,  as  well  as  the  Com  Exchange. 
The  damage,  however,  to  Messrs.  Capel's  premises  amounts  to 
something  considerable.  Hitchcock,  one  of  Hodge's  firemen,  fell 
through  one  of  the  floors  and  got  his  wrist  burned ;  and  Moore, 
one  of  the  brigade,  had  also  a  narrow  escape.  Such  was  the 
rapidity  of  the  fire  at  the  commencement,  that  Mrs.  Timms,  who 
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had  her  mtch  and  some  jewellery  under  her  pillow,  had  not  time  to 
8BTe  any  of  them.  The  fire  was  not  entirely  eztiognislied  until  an 
advanced  hour  the  next  morning,  and  even  then  it  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  the  standpipes  in  the  plugs,  so  that  water 
could  be  instantaneously  obtained  in  the  event  of  a  fresh  outbreak. 
The  snrreyora  and  assessors  of  losses  found  that  the  damage  was 
&r  greater  t^an  was  anticipated  while  the  fire  was  at  its  height. 
Messrs.  Capel  and  Co.,  beaidee  being  coopers,  were  also  wine  mer- 
chants, and  their  stock  of  wine  was  very  large.  Cellar  after  cellar 
at  the  rear  of  the  premises  in  Seethiog-lane  stretched  as  tar  back 
as  those  in  Mark-lane,  each  containing  cases  and  racks  of  wine  in 
bottle,  besides  tboee  in  wood.  Some  of  the  wines  had  been  bottled 
for  many  years,  and  the  boiling  water  from  the  upper  put  of  the 
buildings,  as  it  fell  below,  of  course  must  have  greatly  rniured  the 
wine.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heated  water  that  fell  into  the 
cellar  may  be  formed  irom  the  fact  of  several  of  the  land  engines 
being  kept  for  hours  pumping  the  water  out  as  soon  as  the  fire  was 
got  under. 

—  Destrcction  op  a  Nobi^han's  House  by  Fire.  — Rocking- 
ham-house,  the  princely  mansion  of  Viscount  Ixirton,  near  Boyte, 
in  tbe  county  of  Roscommon,  was  burnt  down  and  reduced  to 
ruins.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Edward  R.  King,  son  of  the 
present  Peer.  Mrs.  King,  with  her  child,  had  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
the  residence  of  the  garaener.  When  the  fire  was  discovered  in 
the  night,  the  domestics  and  the  tenants  of  the  several  lodges  did 
all  in  their  power  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain ;  they  could 
only  save  a  portion  of  the  valuable  efiecta.  Rockingham-house 
was  erected  by  the  late  Tiscount  between  tbe  years  181:^  and  1816. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility  in  Ireland. 
25.  The  Wreck  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  Stbamshii*. — The 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  direct  summer  trade  with  Canada  through  Quebec,  was 
this  year  marked  by  a  terrible  catastrophe.  The  first  steamer  of 
tbe  season,  the  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  striking  on  one  of  the  rocks  or 
reefs  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Race,  became  in  an  hour 
a  total  wreck.  The  casualty  was  unhappily  attended  by  a  deplor- 
aUe  loss  of  life.  Of  tbe  440  passengers  and  crew  on  board  the 
vessel,  nearly  300  perished.  There  were  circumstances  connected 
with  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  which  might  be  thought  to  have  made 
an  accident  to  this  special  ship  the  least  probable  of  maritime 
casualties.  She  was  more  strongly  built  than  the  ordinary  vessels 
of  her  class.  Her  iron  plates  were  of  more  than  the  usual  thick- 
ness, and  she  was  fitt^  with  four  waler-tight  bulkheads.  The 
well-cODBtruct«d  vessel,  loo,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  commander  of 
skill  and  professional  knowledge.  Captain  Burgess  is  described  as 
a  good  and  very  careful  navigator,  having,  besides  these  valuable 
qualifications,  great  experience  in  this  particular  passenger  trade. 
The  following  account  of  this  terrible  calamity  was  furnished  by 
tbe  first  officer  of  the  unfortunate  vessel : —  ^ 
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"  The  *  Anglo-Saxon'  left  Liverpool  on  the  16tb  inet.  at  five  p.m. 
She  experienced  stron?  westerly  gales  until  Saturday,  the  2dth, 
eight  p.m.,  when  she  fell  in  with  the  ice  and  a  thick  fog.  The 
engines  were  immediately  slowed.  At  ten  p.m.,  the  ice  being  thick 
and  heavy,  the  engines  were  stamped  altogether,  a  light  breese  from 
the  south  forcing  the  ship  ahead  about  one  knot  an  nour.  At  five 
a.m.  on  the  26th  the  fog  lifted,  and,  the  ice  having  slacked,  we  set 
the  foretopeaila  and  headBails,  running  the  engines  occasionally  at 
adeadalow.  At  half-past  ten  a.m.  the  fog  cleared  away  altogether, 
and  we  saw  clear  water  to  the  west-north-weet  from  the  masthead. 
We  continued  our  course  towards  clear  water.  At  two  p.m.  we 
got  the  ship  clear  of  ice,  and  steered  north-west  by  west  with  full 
epeed,  and  with  all  possible  sail.  A  moderate  breeze  was  blowing 
from  the  southward  at  this  time.  At  noon,  latitude  46*57,  longi- 
tude 57'24,  by  the  chronometer.  At  ten  p.m.  the  breeze  freshened, 
and  blew  strongly  from  the  south-south-east,  and  a  dense  fog  set  id. 
We  took  in  all  sail  at  eight  a.m.  on  the  27th.  The  fog  continued 
to  be  dense,  and,  supposing  the  ship  to  be  forty  miles  off  Cape  Race, 
we  altered  her  course  to  west  half-north,  and  slowed  the  engines  to 
half-speed,  which  we  supposed  would  have  taken  us  seventeen  miles 
south  of  Cape  Race.  At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  a.m.  breakers  were 
reported  on  the  starboard  beam.  Captain  Burgees  immediately 
ordered  the  engines  to  be  reversed  at  full  speed ;  but  before  her 
headway  could  be  stopped  she  struck  fiat  on  the  rocks  ofi"  Clam 
Cove,  about  four  miles  north  of  Cape  Race.  A  heavy  sea  rolling 
in  drove  her  quarter  on  the  rocks,  carrying  away  her  rudder,  stern- 
post,  and  propeller.  Finding  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
ship  coming  oS*,  the  order  was  given  to  let  go  both  anchors  to  hold 
the  ship  on  the  rocks.  The  carpenter  waa  forthwith  sent  to  examine 
the  forepeak,  and  found  it  filling  fast  with  water.  He  also  exa- 
mined the  forehold,  but  found  no  water  there.  The  chief  engineer, 
coming  up  directly  afterwards,  reported  the  forward  stokehole 
filling  faat.  He  opened  the  valves  and  blew  the  steam  out  of  the 
boilers.  The  boats  were  all  immediately  lowered  successfully, 
except  No.  1  and  No.  3.  The  ship  was  so  close  to  the  rocks  that 
these  could  not  be  got  out.  Boat  No.  2,  with  some  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  commanded  by  Captain  Crawford,  was  sent  to  find  a 

Elace  on  which  to  land  the  passengers.  Some  of  the  crew  being 
tnded  on  the  rocks  by  means  of  a  etudding-sail  boom,  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  passengers,  got  a  hawser  secured  to  a  rock  to 
keep  the  veasel  from  listing  out,  when  we  commenced  to  land  the 
female  passengers  on  the  rocks  by  means  of  the  foreyard  arm.  The 
fint-class  passengers  were  put  into  a  boat.  At  about  noon  the  ship'a 
stem  swung  off  from  the  rocks,  and  she  settled  down  very  fast, 
listing  to  port  at  the  same  time,  and  sunk  in  deep  water.  The 
captain  and  a  great  many  paasengers  were  on  deck  at  the  time,  and, 
with  a  part  of  the  crew,  were  aU  lost." 

— ■  Tas  TWO  Churches  in  Ibeland,— A  singular  collision 
between  the  clergy  of  the  rival  Churches  occurred  in  a  pariab 
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on  the  weet  of  the  Shannon.  A  Mr.  Smith,  Btation-master  on  the 
railway  at  Woodlawn,  died  of  oooGumption,  having  been  attended 
during  hie  illness  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  the  rector  of  the 
parish.  The  "  Western  Star  "  stated  that  the  deceased  was  bom 
a  Protestant,  and  never  expressed  any  desire  to  change  his  re- 
ligion. Hifl  wife  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  she  bore  the  same 
testimony.  When  her  husband  had  become  insensible  he  was 
visited  by  the  parish  priest,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Manning,  who  first 
baptized,  and  then  anointed  him.  Having  thus  transferred  him. 
to  his  own  Church,  he  expressed  his  intention  of  attending  his 
fnneral,  and  reading  the  Soman  CathoUc  burial  service  over  his 
remains.  Mr.  Fleming,  a  man  of  zeal  and  nerve,  expressed  his 
finn  determination  to  attend  also,  and  read  the  service  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Rumours  to  this  effect  cansed  a  good  deal  of 
popular  excitement ;  the  magistrates  were  informed  that  a  breach 
of  the  peace  might  be  apprehended,  and  accordingly  an  extra 
police  force  was  brought  to  Kilconnell,  in  order  to  guard  against 
mischief.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  twenty-two  cars  and  a 
small  concourse  on  foot.  On  its  arrival  in  the  streets  the  parish 
priest  stepped  forth,  robed  in  his  vestments,  and  conunenced  re- 
citing the  service  for  the  dead.  Immediately  after,  the  rector  took 
up  his  part  in  the  solemn  duet,  robed  in  his  surplice.  Thus  each 
performed  the  service  as  the  procession  moved  »owly  on.  To  do 
the  people  justice,  they  behaved  very  well  under  such  exciting 
circumstances.  Mr.  Fleming  was  rudely  jostled  once  or  twice, 
and  in  the  copious  sprinkling  of  holy  water  the  rev.  gentleman 
got  more  than  his  share  of  it,  but  ne  remained  last  upon  the 
ground ;  and  it  is  stated  that  though  the  priest  ordered  his  people 
to  put  on  their  hats  when  he  retired,  many  of  them  remained 
oncovered  till  the  Protestant  service  was  over. 

38.  Departure  of  1000  Ehtgrants  fkoh  Makche^ter. — 
Upwards  of  1000  emigrantB  left  the  Victoria  Railway-station  of 
the  London  and  North-Westom  Company,  Manchester,  for  Birken- 
head, en  route  for  New  Zealand.  The  train  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  carriages,  inclusive  of  the  luggage- vans,  which  appeared  to 
be  as  heavily  laden  with  goods  as  the  carriages  were  with  emi- 
grants. The  engine  and  carriages  were  gaily  docked  with  ever- 
greens and  flags,  and  a  majority  of  the  adventurers  appeared  as 
joyous  and  light-hearted  as  if  they  were  going  only  for  a  short 
pleasure  trip,  instead  of  a  distant  voyage  to  the  antipodes.  The 
emigrants  consisted  of  400  to  500  families,  besides  many  single 
young  men  and  women.  The  station  was  exceedingly  crowded, 
there  being  quite  as  many  fnends  there  to  bid  them  "  God  speed  " 
as  there  were  emigrants.  The  train  started  at  11.15  a.m.,  and 
was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  emigration  commissioner. 
For  some  hours  previously  many  of  the  younger  people  had  been 
trying  to  hide  their  sadness  by  singing  in  chorus,  and  just  as  the 
steam-engine  gave  its  preliminary  snort,  and  was  getting  under 
way,  their  voices  again  burst  forth  in  cheerful  concert,  bo  that 
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tfa^  departed  in  happy  seeming,  wliatever  might  be  their  real 
feeuiigs.  The  croird  of  friends  on  the  platform  gave  them  a 
hearty  farewell  cheer  as  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  station,  and 
some  of  them  stood  gazine  down  the  line  long  after  the  train  was 
oat  of  sight.  The  crowd  then  gradoally,  but  slowly,  dispersed, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  station  was  finally  cleared.  A  few 
blanched  faces  and  tearful  eyes  might  be  seen  among  those  left 
behind,  but  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd.  The 
emigrants  were  bound  for  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  by  the  ship 
"British  Crown."  They  were  chiefly  natives  of  Oldham,  Roch- 
dale, Stockport,  and  the  surrounding  villages. 

39.  Thb  Chtjrch  in  the  Metiuifolis. — An  important  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  residence,  St. 
JameeVsqoare.  A  meeting  of  property  owners  and  employers  of 
labour  in  the  metropolis,  convened  by  his  lordship,  was  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
poorer  (Ustricts  of  London.  Nearly  200  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  present.  The  Bishop  delivered  an  interesting  address,  in 
which  Qe  expatiated  on  the  great  necessity  which  existed  for  larger 
spiritual  provision,  to  meet  the  enormous  increase  of  population. 
"tho  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Sandon,  and  others  having  spoken, 
it  was  determined  that  1,000,000/.  should  be  raised  in  the  next 
ten  years  for  the  porpose  of  building  churches,  providing  mia- 
aionaiy  curates,  parsonages,  and  endowments  for  small  livings. 


MAY. 

2.  The  Annoal  Dinker  of  the  Rotal  Academy  was  held.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  president  of  the  Academy,  in  the  chair.  There 
were  also  present  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  leaders  of  our  political  parties,  and 
men  eminent  in  every  walk  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  both  made  speeches. 
In  responding  to  the  toast  of  bis  health,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 

Xke  evidenuy  under  deep  emotion,  but  in  a  peculiarly  clear  and 
ising  tone  of  voice,  and  with  great  impressiveness  of  manner, 
said: — "Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  your  Boyai  Highnesses,  my  liords 
and  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  the  most  contending  feelmgs  of 
pleasure,  pride,  and  sorrow  that  I  rise  to  return  you  tbanka  in  the 
Dame  of  myself  and  the  Royal  Family  for  the  kind  terms  in  which 
you.  Sir  Cliarles,  have  proposed  our  health,  and  for  the  vert  cordial 
way  in  which  this  distinguished  assembly  has  received  it.  I  cannot 
on  this  occasion  divest  my  mind  of  the  associations  connected 
with  my  beloved  and  lamented  father.  His  bright  example  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  my  efforts  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and,  whatever 
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my  ehortcomin^  may  be.  I  may  at  least  presama  to  participate  in 
the  interest  wEich  he  took  in  every  institutioD  which  tended  to 
encourage  art  and  science  in  this  country,  but  more  especially  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Royal  Academy.  AdTertiug;  to  my  marriage, 
I  beg  you  to  believe  how  grateful  I  feel  for,  and,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  how  sincerely  I  appreciate,  the  sentiments  you  nave  expressed 
with  reference  to  the  Princess.  I  know  that  I  am  only  speaking 
her  mind  in  joining  her  thoughts  to  mine  on  this  occasion.  We 
neither  of  as  can  ever  forget  the  manner  in  which  our  union  has  been 
celebrated  throughout  the  nation ;  and  I  should  be  more  than  tia- 
grateful  if  I  did  not  retain  the  meet  lasting  as  well  as  the  moot 
pleasing  recollection  of  the  kind  expressions  and  reception  which 
my  attendance  at  your  anniversary  meeting  has  evoked  this 
evening."  Prince  Louis,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  said: — 
"  I  have  been  much  flattered  by  your  kind  invitation,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  n>end  this  evening  in  so  distinguished  an  assembly. 
Still  more  gratifled  have  I  been  oy  the  cordial  way  in  which  you 
have  welcomed  me,  aad  in  which  you  have  drunk  my  health  and 
that  of  the  Princess.  While  I  return  my  warmest  thanks  in  both 
our  names,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  devotion  and 
gratitude  to  your  beloved  Queen  and  her  family,  and  my  profound 
admiration  of  this  greet  and  noble  country,  to  which  I  am  moat 
sincerdy  attached."  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lorn  Palmerston,  Lord 
Elcho,  Sir  K.  Murohisoo,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  were  also  among 
the  speakers. 

—  Barbarous  Murder  in  Tifpeiuby. — An  inquest  was  hdd 
at  Rockwell-house,  near  Cahir,  Tipperary,  on  the  body  of  Mr. 
Gustavo  Tbiebault,  who  met  hia  death  in  a  shocking  manner  by 
assassination.  The  body  presented  a  painful  appearance.  After 
the  jury  had  been  sworn,  the  coroner  said  that  they  were  im- 

Snelled  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  uie  death  of 
r.  Gustave  Tniebault.  A  frightful  and  barbarous  murder  had 
been  committed,  and  he  hoped  that  before  this  inquiry  would 
terminate  a  stain  would  be  removed  ttom  the  country  that  such  a 
thing  could  occur  on  the  high  road,  in  a  most  public  place,  and  in 
view  of  houses,  and  the  perpetrators  of  it  not  brought  to  justice. 
Fedelia  Sterre,  a  nurse  in  uie  employment  of  Mr.  Thiebault,  was 
examined,  and  deposed  to  seeing  him  in  his  house  on  the  day  in 

3[uestion  at  two  o'clock,  at  which  time  he  said  he  was  going  to  the 
arm  at  Shanbally.  He  hod  a  dog  and  gun  with  him ;  she  never 
saw  him  alive  afterwards.  He  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  A  young  lad  named  Hickey,  brother  of  a  farmer  resid- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  was  next  examined.  Hesaidheaaw 
Mr.  Thtebault  lying  stretched  in  a  dyke  beeide  the  public  road. 
He  went  home  and  informed  his  brother.  He  (witness)  thought 
the  gentleman  was  drunk,  and  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  going 
over  to  render  assistance  that  bis  dog  was  sitting  beside  him 
barking  and  howling,  and  snapping  at  him  when  he  attempted 
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to  approach  the  deceased.  WitnesB  and  his  brother  proceeded  to 
the  spot,  and  found  the  remama  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemaii 
weltering  in  blood.  He  was  lying  bv  the  road-side,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  wall,  towards  which  his  shattered  and  gore- 
corered  head  was  turned.  His  gan  lay  near  him,  both  burets 
discharged,  and  the  stock  smashed  off  near  the  butt,  the  broken 
pitchfork,  and  a  heary  stone  resting  partly  on  the  side  of  his 
Wd.  In  the  back  part  of  the  bead  was  a  fearful  wound.  The 
fiesh  was  torn  froia  his  face,  as  if  with  the  cocks  of  the  gun  \  there 
wa«  a  large  gunshot  wound  in  tfae  left  side  of  the  body,  over  the 
region  of  the  heart.  A  large  pool  of  blood  was  there ;  the  atones 
uround  were  also  stained  with  blood. 

Af^r  some  further  evidence,  the  JQiT  returned  a  Terdict  of 
"Wilful  Murder"  against  Thomas  HaUoran,  one  of  the  three 
brothers  arrested  on  suspicion  shortly  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  outrage. 

8.  The  Queen's  ViBrr  to  the  Rotal  VitrroHXA  Hospitai.. — 
The  Queen  paid  a  long  visit  to  the  militair  hospital  at  Netley,  the 
fouodation-stone  of  which  she  and  the  Pnnce  Consort  laid  nearly 
seven  years  ago.  The  Prince  Consort  always  took  a  great  interest 
in  this  hospital,  and  fre(^uently  visited  it.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  have  a  Military  Hospital  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  fitted  for 
the  brave  soldiers  whose  health  has  failed  in  foreign  service.  Her 
Majesty  participated  in  these  wishes,  and  her  visit  so  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  shows  how  much  she  has  at  heart  the 
canymg  out  the  Prince's  views  for  the  wel&re  of  the  soldier. 
On  Fridiiy  morning,  the  8th  of  May,  the  commandant  of  Netley, 
Cobnel  Wilhraham,  received  notice  from  Osborne,  that  the  Queen 
iroold  visit  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon.  Instructions  were  sent, 
however,  to  make  the  visit  perfectly  private,  and  consequeotly 
every  step  was  taken  to  secure  this.  No  orders  were  issued  till 
two  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  till  just  before  her  arrival  that  the 
news  of  the  Queen's  visit  spread  through  the  hospital.  The 
Queen  arrived  at  half-past  tiiree,  accompanied  by  Prince  Al- 
fred and  Prince  and  Princess  Louis,  and  attended  by  Lady 
Monnt-Edgcumbe,  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  Sir  Charles  Fhipm,  Sir 
James  Clark,  Major  Cowell,  &c.  She  was  received  on  lanomg  by 
Colonel  Wilhraham,  C.B.,  Inspector-General  Dr.  Anderson,  l&jor 
Kawliags,  Major  Kaveohill,  R.E.,  the  Professors  of  the  Army 
Medical  School,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crozier,  Staff-Surgeons  Morehead, 
Nicholson,  and  Smith ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  hospital  staff.  Her 
Uajmty  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  first  the  foundation-stone.  She 
stayed  here  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was  evidently  a  painful  remi- 
nisoence.  She  bore  it,  however,  firmly,  and  then  entered  the 
hospital.  It  was  intended  to  take  her  only  into  three  'or  four 
of  the  wards  to  show  her  the  arrangements ;  hut  she  stated  she 
denred  to  go  into  all  the  wards.  On  being  told  that  there  were 
DO  less  than  ninty-nine  wards,  she  said  she  would  then  visit  as 
many  as  she  could,  and  she   did  actually  enter  a  very  great 
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number.  In  tbe  first  ward  into  wliicli  she  went,  a  Victoria  Cross 
man  from  India  was  lying  very  ill  in  bed.  She  immediately  went 
up  to  him,  addressed  him  moat  kindly,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Maclean, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  division,  to  tell  her  about  his  state. 
She  continued  this  in  every  ward  into  which  she  entered.  When- 
ever she  saw  a  man  very  ill,  she  walked  up  to  his  bed-side,  spoke 
to  him,  inquired  about  him  from  Frofeeaor  Longmore  or  Dr. 
Haclean,  and  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  his  case.  In  one 
ward  an  incident  occurred  which  afifected  those  who  were 
present.  An  old  soldier  from  India  lay  nearly  at  the  point  of 
death.  After  the  Queen  had  spoken  to  him,  he  said,  "I  thank 
God  that  He  has  allowed  me  to  live  long  enough  to  see  your 
Majesty  wiA  my  own  eves."  The  Queen  and  the  Princess  Alice 
were  both  touched  by  this  speech,  which  came  from  the  heart  of 
the  dying  man.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  hospital  was,  indeed, 
extremely  touching.  It  was  almost  filled  with  the  Indian  in- 
valids, fine  old  soldiers,  bearded  and  bronzed ;  many  of  them 
magnificent  men  of  the  ante-Crimean  class.  They  thronged  the 
corridors,  drawn  up  in  lines,  and  absolutely  devoured  their  Queen 
with  their  eyes.  She  kept  bowing  to  them  as  she  walked  along, 
making  inquiries  about  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital  from 
Colonel  Wilbraham  and  Inspector-Ceneral  Anderson.  After 
looking  at  the  chapel,  bath-room,  and  kitchen,  she  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  rooms  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  and  accord- 
ingly visited  the  library,  museum,  lecture-room,  laboratory,  and 
microscopical  room.  At  each  place  the  professors  were  sent  for 
to  explain  the  arrangements.  She  then  went  into  the  quarters  of 
the  married  soldiers.  It  had  been  rather  wished  that  sne  should 
not  see  these,  as,  owing  to  the  recent  opening  of  the  hospital,  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  arrange  so  comfortably  as  could  be  desired 
for  the  great  number  of  soldiers'  wives  who  have  recently  arrived 
with  their  sick  husbands.  However,  the  Queen  said  she  desired  to 
go,  and  accordingly  she  went  into  most  of  the  rooms.  Both  she  and 
the  Princess  Alice  spoke  to  several  of  the  women,  and  inquired  after 
their  comfort.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  hospital  which  did 
not  satisfy  her ;  but  it  was  explained  to  her  that  the  present  ar- 
rangements were  only  temporary.  The  Queen  then  re-embarked, 
after  spending  nearly  two  hours  in  the  hospital.  The  day  was 
beautiful,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  nothing  coiud  be  more  cheerful 
than  the  look  of  the  hospital  grounds.  Every  body  connected 
with  the  institution  was,  of  course,  most  highly  gratified,  not 
merely  with  the  honour  of  the  visit,  but  with  the  way,  at 
once  BO  royal  and  womanly,  in  which  she  had  shown  her  in- 
terest in  her  sick  soldiers.  The  Qaeen's  appearance  was  deeply 
interesting.  Her  face  bore  the  marks  of  a  heartfelt  and  abiding 
sorrow.  Her  smile  was,  however,  as  gracious  as  ever,  and  her 
voice,  though  low  and  very  gentle,  had  all  its  old  sweetness  and 
clearness.  She  did  not  seem  fatigued  with  her  long  walk  through 
the   hospital,  though  she  must  have  gone  over  several  miles  of 
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gnmiul,  and  hod  many  stairs  to  moimt.  So  carefully  had  the  ne^ra 
of  her  visit  been  concealed,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  one  to  see 
her  except  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  and  the  workmen  still 
engaged  there,  and  their  wives  and  children. 

—  A  Village  Disaster. — A  most  calamitous  fire  broke  out 
in  a  village  named  Damerham,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
Bouth'weet  of  Salisbury,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Dorset- 
shire, which  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  twenty-seven 
houses,  besidoB  farm-buildings,  stables,  £c.  The  fire  originated  in 
a  cottage  occupied  by  a  man  named  Ambrose,  whose  wife  had  gone 
to  Fordingbridge  on  business,  leaving  three  children  in  the  house. 
Shortly  after  one  o'clock  the  roof  of  the  cottage  was  discovered  to 
he  on  fire,  end  the  wind  being  exceedingly  high  at  the  time,  the 
flames  speedily  extended  to  the  adjoining  houses.  The  cottages 
were  generally  roofed  with  thatch,  which  was  very  dry,  and  con- 
BKjucntly  it  burnt  rapidly.  Lar^  pieces  of  flaming  thatch  were 
carried  in  all  directions  by  the  wind,  and  the  houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  street,  with  the  exception  of  three  cottages  roofed  with  tiles, 
were  in  a  very  short  time  in  one  complete  blaze.  Two  engines 
were  obtained, — one  belonging  to  Lord  Shailesbury,  from  St. 
Giles's,  and  the  other  from  Cranboume, — but  on  their  arrival  it 
was  found  that  the  flames  had  made  such  progress  that  their 
services  were  unavailing,  and  the  fire  was  allowed  to  bum  out. 
Tventy-seven  cottages  were  destroyed,  together  with  the  farm- 
hoildings  of  Mr.  S^mmell,  and  also  the  residence  and  farm- 
buildings  belonging  to  Mr.  Waters,  including  bams,  stable,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  barley  prepared  for  market.  A  carpenter's- 
thop,  smith 's-shop,  and  timber-yard  were  also  hiimt.  Within  three 
hours  of  the  discovery  of  the  fire  not  a  roof  was  remaining  on 
either  of  the  houses.  A  great  deal  of  the  property  belonged  to 
Mr.  Eyre  Coote,  of  West-park,  and  the  larger  portion  was  uninsured. 
The  cottagers  were  entirely  burnt  out,  and  had  to  be  accommodated 
for  the  night  in  the  school-room  and  bams  in  another  part  of  the 
village.  A  number  of  blanketa  were  obtained  from  Fording- 
bridge, and  the  poor  sufferers  were  supplied  with  refreshments. 
The  labourers  were  for  the  most  part  at  work  when  the  fire 
occurred,  and  consequently  hut  very  little  of  their  furniture  was  re- 
covered, their  wives  being  either  too  much  frightened  or  engaged 
in  saving  their  children,  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  property. 
The  loss  vrill  be  very  severely  felt  by  them,  as  they  are  de- 
prived of  house  and  home.  It  was  supposed  that  Ambrose's 
children  were  playing  with  matches  in  the  house,  and  that  the 
fire  caught  tho  thatch.  The  result  was  that  nearly  half  of  one  of 
the  prettiest  villages  in  the  south  of  England  was  destroyed. 

18.  Marvellous  Escape. — Mr.  Brown,  of  Bingham,  Not- 
tiaghamshire,  sent  his  servant  in  charge  of  a  horse  and  cart  from 
the  field  to  the  homestead.  On  his  way  home  he  had  to  cross  the 
railway,  and  opened  the  gate  to  let  the  horse  and  cart  cross  over 
without  looking  if  there  were  any  trains  in  sight.     The  horse  and 
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cart  bad  no  eooner  entered  the  crossing  than  a  Inggage  train  came 
up.  The  buffer  of  the  engine  struck  the  body  of  the  cart,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  shafts,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  animal. 
Unfortunately,  Jfr.  Brown's  son,  a  little  boy  three  years  of  age, 
was  riding  in  the  cart  when  the  collision  took  place.  The 
child,  together  with  the  remnants  of  the  shattered  vehicle,  was 
tossed  into  the  air  about  twenty  feet  high,  the  little  boy's  cap 
alighting  on  the  top  of  the  engine.  The  child  fell  close  by 
the  side  of  the  rails  senseless  to  the  ground,  while  the  remains 
of  the  cart  were  thrown  over  the  hedge  into  an  adjoining  field. 
The  father,  who  was  left  in  the  field,  heard  the  collision,  and, 
hastening  to  the  spot,  found  the  boy  lying  senseless.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  hours  the  child  showed  signs  of  life,  and  eventually 
recovered. 

—  The  Princess  of  Wales  amd  the  Ladies  of  Bristol.— 
Mrs.  Hare,  the  wife  of  the  Mavor  of  Bristol,  had  the  honour  of 
an  interview  with  Her  Itoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Marlborough  House,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Her  Highness 
with  the  wedding  gift  which  was  subscribed  for  and  oKred 
for  acceptance  on  the  part  of  all  the  ladies  of  Bristol.  The 
present  was  a  magnificent  Holbein  jewel,  in  the  form  of  a  large 
brooch  of  bcautifij  design.  The  ceatre  was  fonned  of  a  sapphire 
of  great  value,  set  in  a  mass  of  large  brilliants,  tapering  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  ornament  to  a  fine  point,  from  which  depended 
a  large  pear-shaped  pearl  of  exquisite  shape  and  colour.  With 
this  splendid  ornament  was  presented  an  address  enclosed  in  a 
carved  casket,  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  BedclifTe  Church  at 
Bristol,  and  which  casket,  as  a  work  of  art,  was  as  noteworthy 
and  beautiful  an  oiTcring  as  the  jewel  itself.  Before  offering  the 
gift,  Mrs.  Hare  read  the  address  ^om  the  ladies  of  Bristol. 

Her  Royal  Highness  graciously  accepted  the  presents  and  the 
address,  and  to  the  latter  made  the  following  reply : — 

"  Mrs.  Hare, — I  thank  you  and  the  ladies  of  Bristol  very 
sincerely  for  this  beautiful  offering,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
am  profoundly  affected  by  the  very  touching  words  with  which 
it  is  accompanied.  They  afford  me  another  proof  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family 
which  pervades  the  nation. 

"  Believe  me  that  I  devoutly  hope  that  these  happy  rehttions 
may  always  continue,  and  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  assist  in 
perpetuating  them.  These  proofs  of  your  favourable  impression 
and  kind  wishes  will,  among  many  others,  ever  remind  me  of  bow 
much  I  owe  to  the  warm  and  graceful  reception  accorded  to  me 
by  the  ladies  of  England." 

20.  Mei-anciiolt  Death  of  a  Solicitor. — The  deputy-cororier 
for  the  division  of  Middlesex  opened  an  inquiry  at  the  Town 
of  Ramsgafe  Tavern,  touching  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Warren, 
aged  fifty-five,  a  solicitor,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  river  Thames. 
The  body  having  been  identified,  and  the  manner  of  its  discovery 
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described,  William  Cox,  resident  inroector  of  police  of  the  Poplar 
BtatJon,  stated  that  he  believed  that  the  deceased  had  been  stopping 
at  the  Oxford  Arms  Inn,  Warwick-lane,  City,  and  had  left  a 
carpet-bag  there.  The  officer  then  handed  the  following  letter, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  West : — 

"46,  Jolin- street,  Commendnl-nwd  East. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  troubled  you  many  times  before,  but  this  ia  the 
last  timo.  My  head  was  affected  at  Sandwich,  but  ten  times 
worse  here.  1  can  stand  it  no  longer.  It  is  my  intention  this 
night  to  destroy  myself  in  the  Regent's  Canal.  Some  of  my 
clothes  will  be  found  at  the  Oxford  Airos,  Warwick-lane,  St.  Paul's. 
Bo  prove  kind  to  my  wife  and  family.  I  am  so  distressed  in  bodv, 
mind,  and  estate,  tliatl  can  live  no  longer.  Trusting  that  yourswf 
and  &mily  are  well, 

"  Your  unfortunate  friend, 

"  Edwabd  D.  Warren. 
"P.S.  I  can  write  no  longer. 
"To  Mr.  G.  West." 

A  verdict  of  "  Temporary  Derangement"  was  returned. 

~  Epsom  Races.— The  Derby  and  Oaks. — This  great  festival 

took  place  under  very  depressing  circumstances  in  consequence  of 

the  miserable  state  of  the  weather.     The  rain  set  in  about  twelve 

o'clock,  with  a  steady  monotonous  downpour,  which  never  ceased 

during  the  rest  of  the  day.     The  roads  were  excessivelv  heavy, 

and  many  of  the  horses  were  unable  to  drag  their  dripping  loads 

■  to  the  course.     Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  however,  a 

very  considerable  number  of  persons    were   assembled,   finding 

TOon  shelter  as  they  could  obtam  in  the  covered  stands,  or  else 

braving  the  elements  with  the  aid  of  umbrellas  and  waterproof 

coals.     Upon  the  whole,  the  course  and  its  approaches  presented 

a  miserable  spectacle,  and  nothing  but  intense  love  of  the  sport, 

or  deep  interest  in  the  result,  coidd  enable  any  one  to  withstand 

thp  depressing  influence. 

The  great  race  of  the  day  took  place  as  follows : — 

The  Derby  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  3-yr.-olds ;  colts. 

Set.  lOlb. ;  fillies,   Sst.  51b. ;  the  owner  of  the  second  horse  to 

receive  100  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.     Mile  and  a  half,  to  be  run 

on  the  new  course.     255  subs.     Value  of  stakes,  7200/. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Kaylor's  b.  c.  Macaroni,  by  Sweetmeat 

(ChaUoner) 

Lord  St.  Vincent's  b.  c.  Lord  Clifden  (Fordham) 
Lord  Glasgow's  ro.  c.  Kapid  Phone  (Doyle)  . 
■    Captain  D.  Lane's  b.  c.  Blue  Mantle  (Lynch) 
Lord  Glasgow's  br.  P^salis  colt  (Withington) 
Lord  Glasgow's  b.  c.  CSarior  (Aldcroft)  .         .         0 

Mr.  Bowes's  ^.  c.  Early  Purl  (T.  Ashmall)  .         .         0 
Mr.  H.  J.  Smith's  ch.  f.  Avondale  (J.  Mann)  .  (^--IfiQlc 
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Mr.  Salee's  br.  c.  Safegoard  (H.  Covey) 

Mr.  Naylor's  br.  c.  Affgreasor  (Peny) 

Mr.  H.  Savile'B  br.  o.  Thfl  Banger  (J.  Goater) 

Mr.  G.  Bryan's  b.  c.  Fantastic  (Custance) 

Lord  Palmerston's  cb.  c  Baldwin  (C.  Gray)  . 

Count  Batthyany'a  ch,  c.  Tambour  Major  (Wells)  .         0 

Sir  F.  Johnstone's  b.  c.  The  Gillie  (J.  Adams)         .         0 

Lord  Durham's  b.  c,  Michael  Scott  (W.  Boyce) 

liOrd  Stamford's  br.  c,  Oneaander  (A.  Edwards) 

Mr.  Whitaker's  br.  c  £ing  of  Utopia  (H.  Grim- 

shaw) 

Count  Lagrange's  b.  c.  Hospodar  (A.  Watkins) 
Count  Lagrange's  b.  c.  Jamicoton  (Hunter) 
Count  HenckeT's  b.  c.  Giles  the  First  (E.  Sharp)    .         0 
Mr.  E.  Brayley's  b.  c.  Tom  Fool  (A.  Cowlev)         .        0 
Mr.  H.  Robinson's  br.  c.  Donnybrook  (S.  Rogers)  .         0 
Mr.  Beaumont's  eh.  c.  Golden  Pledge  (J.  Osborne)  0 

Mr.  Cartwright's  b.  c.  Scamander  (Drew)       .         .         0 
Mr.  Watt's  b.  c.  National  Guard  (E.  Harrison)      .         0 
Mr.  Wy.  Robertson's  ch.  c.  Dunkeld  (Brewtey) 
Lord  Bateman's  b.  c.  Trojanus  (Midgley)       .         .         0 
Mr.  Capel's  Bright  Cloud  (J.  BeeTes)  .         .         0 

Lord  Stratbmoro  s  br.  c.  Saccharometer  (D.  Hughes)  (fell) 
Baron  Rothschild's  b.  c.  King  of  the  Yale     .         .  (fell) 

Betting. — i  to  1  agst.  Lord  Clifden,  9  to  1  agst.  Macaroni  and 
Saccharometer,  10  to  1  each  agst.  The  Gillie  and  Hospodar,  100 
to  8  agst.  King  of  the  Tale,  14  to  I  agst.  Fantastic,  15  to  1  agst 
Scamander,  20  to  1  agst.  National  Guard,  25  to  I  agst.  Tom  Fool, 
40  to  1  agst.  Early  Purl,  50  to  1  each  agst.  King  of  Utopia,  Blue 
Mantle,  Golden  Pledge,  Avondale,  and  Baldwin,  and  1000  to  10 
each  agst.  Onesander  and  Trojanus. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  was  consumed  in  thirty-two  attempts  to 
commence  the  race  before  the  dag  was  lowered  ror  the  start,  which 
was  an  admirable  one,  the  lot  leaving  the  post  in  such  close  com- 
pany that  for  some  distance,  in  consequence  of  the  haze  that  bung 
over  the  Downs,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  which  was  leading, 
but  Bright  Cloud  soon  emerged  from  the  ruck  and  came  on  with 
a  clear  lead,  followed  W  Donnybrook  on  his  left,  with  the  favourite 
on  the  far  side,  with  Early  Purl,  Macaroni,  Blue  Mantle,  Saccha- 
rometer, King  of  the  Yale,  Fantastic,  King  of  Utopia,  and  Tom 
Fool  lying  in  a  cluster  at  their  heels.  Then  came  Rapid  Rhone, 
Onesander,  Baldwin,  Gillie,  Giles  the  First,  and  Avond^e  heading 
the  rear  division,  which  were  whipped  in  by  Clarior.  In  this  way 
they  ran,  at  a  good  pace,  half-way  through  the  furzes,  where 
Bright  Cloud  appeared  to  come  back  to  his  horses.  On  reaching 
the  three-quarter  mile-post  he  was  beaten,  and  was  immediately 
passed  by  Donnybrook,  with  Lord  Clifden  at  his  girths,  who  were 
followed  in  succession  by  Saccharometer,  Fonttistic,  King  of  &e 
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Tale,  King  of  Utopia,  and  Ran^r,  but  on  Hughes  calliag  to 
Reeves  to  let  him  through,  his  norse  swerved  through  diatress, 
and  immediately  after  Saccharometer  struck  into  his  heels  and 
came  to  the  ground  with  great  violence,  Hughes  fortunately 
eecaping  with  a  severe  shaking.  Fantastic,  who  was  close  in  his 
track,  gallantly  jumped  over  the  fallen  animal,  and  fell  on  his 
nose  and  knees,  followed  by  King  of  the  Vale,  who,  less  fortunate, 
struck  him  as  he  lay  and  rolled  over,  striking  John  Daley  as  he 
WHS  rising,  on  the  knee,  and  again  in  the  back,  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  both  animals  breaking  away  riderless.  King  of  TJtcniia 
and  Ranger  had  to  pull  off  to  avoid  a  similar  mishap,  lliis 
accident  left  Donnybrook  with  a  clear  lead,  followed  by  Lord 
Clifden,  King  of  Utopia,  Blue  Mantle,  Macaroni,  Rapid  Rhone, 
Tom  Fool,  &ilHe,  Onesander,  and  Scamander,  the  two  leaders 
crossing  the  road  together,  but  shortly  after  Donnybrook  gave 
evidence  of  defeat,  and  on  entering  the  straight  he  dropped  ^ck, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  favourite,  who,  with  King  of 
Utopia,  Macaroni,  Oillie,  Rapid  Rhone,  and  Blue  Mantle  in  close 
attendance,  came  on  with  the  running  to  the  distance,  where  the 
£ing  of  Utopia  ran  up  to  the  leader,  and  for  a  stride  or  two  looked 
Bs  formidable  as  any  thing,  hut  then  gave  way,  and  the  Grillie  on 
the  lower  side  took  the  lead,  but,  showmg  tempr  shortly  after,  he 
as  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  the  favourite  with  Macaroni, 
Rapid  Rhone,  Blue  Mantle,  and  King  of  Utopia  to  finish  the  race. 
Lord  GUfden  had  a  slight  lead,  which  he  retained  to  within  a 
dozen  strides  of  the  choir,  when  Challoner  came  with  one  of  his 
well-timed  mshee  and  landed  Mr.  Naylor  the  winner  by  a  head, 
half  a  length  separating  the  second  and  third,  a  neck  between  the 
third  and  fourth;  King  of  Utopia  was  fifth,  close  up;  Ranger 
siith ;  then  came  Donnybrook,  Tom  Fool,  and  Safeguard ;  the 
last  lot  comprised  Dunkeld,  Baldwin,  Trojanus,  Bright  Cloud, 
Avondale,  and  A^;ressor. 

The  other  great  event  of  the  races,  tiiB  Oaks,  took  place  on  the 
32nd,  as  follows  :— 

The  Oaks  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  3-yr.-old  fillies, 
Sst  101b.  each ;  the  second  received  100  bovb.  out  of  the  stakes. 
li  miles.     188  subs. 

Mr.  T.  Valentine's  b.  Queen  Bertha,  by  Kingston 

—Flax,  by  Surplice  (Aldcroft)   ....  1 
Mr.   Hargreave's    ch.    Marigold,    by  Teddington 

(Doyle) 8 

Count  Lagrange's  bl.  Vivid,  by  Vedette  (Watkina)  3 

Mr.  Parr's  ch.  Isoline  (C,  Marlow)  ...  4 

Mr.  Bowes's  b.  Old  Orange  Girl  (Ashmall)    .         .  0 

Mr.  Ward's  b.  Spitfire  Kitty  (H.  Grimshaw)  .  0 

Lord  Stamford's  ch.  Lady  Augusta  (distance)        .  0 

Lord  Stamford's  br.  Sea  Nymph  (Edwards)    .         .  0 
Mr,  FAnson's  b.  Borealis  (Challoner)             .         .  Co^iqIp 
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Mr.  Saxon's  b.  Countess  (Midgley)         ...  0 

Lord  Exeter's  br.  Amelia  (Rogers)         ...  0 

Mr.  F.  Watt's  b.  Miss  Armstrong  (J.  Snowden)      .  0 

Lord  St.  Vincent's  br.  The  Orphan  (Reeves)  .  0 

Mr.  Boyce'a  br.  Fantail  (W.  Boyce)       ...  0 

Lord  AJiglesea's  ch.  Cadeau  (J.  Daley)  .         .  0 

Mr.  Ten  Broeck's  b.  Tornado  (Fordhom)  .  0 

Ur.  Fleming's  br.  Gold  Dust  (Norman)  .         .  0 

Mr.  W.  Robinson's  Gratitude  (AVellfl)    ...  0 

Lord  Coventry's  b.  Thalestris  (J.  Adams)       .  0 

Mr.  Brayley's  b.  Golden  Dust  (A.  Cowley)     ,         .  0 

Betting. — 2  to  1  aget.  Borealis,  5  to  1  agst.  Lady  Augusta,  6  to 
1  agst.  Sea  Nymph,  8  to  1  agst.  Marigold,  12  to  1  agst.  Tornado, 
100  to  7  agBt.  Miss  Armstrong,  100  to  6  agst.  Isoline,  20  to  1 
agst.  Gratitude,  and  40  to  1  agst.  Queen  Bertha. 

After  three  fiilse  starts  the  competitors  were  despatched  from 
the  post.  Immediately  they  had  settled  into  their  places.  Countess 
rushed  to  the  front,  and  for  a  brief  period  Kept  the  lead ; 
but  she  was  then  headed  by  Golden  Dust,  who,  in  company 
with  Tbe  Orphan,  Borealis,  and  Sea  Nymph,  came  on  with  the 
running,  the  body  of  horses  in  their  rear  being  headed  by  Queen 
Bertha,  Gold  Dust,  Amelia,  Miss  Armstrong,  Fantail,  Vivid, 
Marigold,  and  Tornado,  the  rear  division  being  brought  up  by 
Cadeau,  Spitfire  Kitty,  and  Lady  Augusta,  the  last  of  whom 
appeared  to  get  badly  off.  Half-way  through  the  furzes  Mr. 
Brayley's  filly  drew  sUghtly  in  advance,  but  before  she  bad  run 
many  strides,  was  joined  by  Lord  Stamford's  selected  Sea  Nymph, 
tbe  pair  entering  the  old  course  neariy  side  by  side,  with  Queen 
Bertha,  Countess,  Miss  Armstrong,  fantail.  Vivid,  Old  Orange 
Girl,  and  Borealis  lying  in  a  cluster  at  their  heels,  the  latter 
being  on  the  extreme  right.  The  ruck,  who  had  hitherto  presented 
a  scattered  appearance,  were  enabled  from  the  want  of  pace  to  get 
upon  better  terms  with  the  leading  division.  Shortly  after 
passing  the  mile-post  Countess  disappeared  from  her  tbrw^ard 
position,  and  her  place  was  token  by  Gold  Dust,  at  whose  quar- 
ters came  Queen  Bertha,  then  Fantail,  The  Orphan,  Isoline, 
Marigold,  Thalestris,  Amelia,  and  Lady  Augusta.  Golden  Dust 
and  Sea  Nymph  retained  their  relative  positions  as  they  descended 
the  hill  and  rounding  the  bend  into  the  straight,  where  Mr. 
Brayley's  hopes  died  out,  leaving  the  thrice-tried  Sea  Nymph  in 
possession  of  the  lead.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  joined  by 
Isoline,  Marigold,  Queen  Bertha,  Vivid,  and  her  stable  companion. 
Lady  Augusta,  tbe  lot  running  in  close  company  to  the  road, 
when  Sea  Nymph  appeared  in  difficulties.  Some  few  lengths 
before  they  reacned  the  distance  her  place  was  supplied  by  her 
stable  companion,  who,  for  a  short  period,  assumed  a  prominent 

EDsition  in  the  race,  but  dying  away,  however,  on  breasting  the 
ill,  she  left  Marigold  in  possession  of  the  lead,  with  laoUne, 
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Qaeen  Bertha,  and  Yivid  as  her  only  opponents.  Beaching  the 
centre  of  the  stand,  Isoline  was  in  dimculties,  and  was  passed 
by  Queen  Certha  and  the  French  candidate,  w)io  gradually 
gained  upon  the  leader  to  within  half-a-dozen  strides  of  the  chair, 
where  Aldcroft  drove  his  maro  to  the  front,  and  snatched  the 
victory  by  a  short  head.  Marigold,  who  stopped  aa  if  shot  when 
headed,  defeated  Vivid  by  a  like  distance  for  second  place.  Isoline 
was  beaten  half  a  length  only  from  the  third ;  the  favourite 
fifth,  Old  Orange  Girl  sixth,  Lady  Augusta  seventh,  Tornado 
eighth,  and  Sea  Nymph  next.  Then  came  a  number  of  pidling-up 
horses,  the  last  of  whom  were  Cadeau  and  Countess.  Net  value  of 
the  stakes,  dOoO/.     Eun  in  'Z  min.  SI}  sec. 

—  Suicide  of  Mr.  Swanbobough,  the  Act-qr. — Dr.  Lan- 
keeter  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Henry  Valentine 
Smith,  aged  sixty,  professionally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Swan- 
borough,  '  at  his  residence,  9,  Grevillc- place,  Kilburn,  who  had 
committed  suicide.  Mr.  Francis  Musgrave,  the  musical  director 
8t  the  Strand  Theatre,  who  had  resided  with  the  family  for  two 
years,  was  the  principal  witness.  He  said  he  last  saw  the  deceaaed 
alive  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  and  that  he  then  appeared  as 
well  as  usual.  He  had  complained  of  giddiness  and  pains  in  the 
head,  and  had  been  in  a  low  state  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
only  reason  he  could  assign  for  the  act  was  that  the  business  at 
the  Strand  Theatre  had  lately  been  bad,  or  not  so  good  as  it  had 
been.  Ho  had  heard  the  deceased  apeak  of  the  bad  business,  but 
he  was  not,  he  believed,  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  always  had, 
and  could  get  money.  Latterly  the  deceased  had  been  eccentric 
in  his  manner,  and  on  one  occasion  he  came  up  to  his  bed-room, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own,  where  he  always  slept  with  his  wife. 
There  were  no  differences  in  the  family,  but  quite  the  contrary, 
nor  had  he  heard  of  any  tendency  in  the  family  to  insanity. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  deceased  had  a  fit,  and  had  not  been  the  same 
man  since,  as  he  would  sit  for  hours  without  speaking.  A  juror 
asked  whether  the  deceased  was  a  betting  man  ? — Mr.  Musgrave 
raid  he  was  not,  and  he  was  sure  knew  nothing  of  such  matters. 
It  was  stated  that  the  question  was  asked  on  account  of  a 
report  which  bad  been  made.  Mr.  Musgrave  further  stated  that 
the  deceased  was  at  the  theatre  the  previous  night.  They  returned 
home  in  his  brougham.  The  deceased  bad  been  quite  deaf  for 
seventeen  years ;  ho  hod,  however,  believed  that  he  should  recover 
his  hearing  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  told  the 
expectation  was  absurd.  Since  then  he  had  desponded.  Mr. 
Musgrave  said  the  deceased  always  read  bis  Bible  before  he  retired 
to  rest.  The  cook,  Sarah  Taylor,  stated  that  as  the  deceased  went 
on  the  morning  in  question  to  the  closet  upstairs,  which  was  not 
usual,  and  did  not  return,  she  told  the  housemaid.  The  door  was 
locked,  but  she  heard  breathing.  Afterwards  they  told  Miss 
Swanborough,  and  the  gardener  forced  the  door  open.  The  deceased 
was  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a  razor  in  his  hand.     Dr.  Cleveland 
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attended  and  described  the  wotmd  in  the  throat.  The  deoeaaed 
never  rallied,  and  died  in  three  hours.  Mr.  Robins,  a  surgeon, 
said  he  hod  attended  the  deceased  two  or  three  times  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  Since  the  fit  his  circulation  had  been  feeble,  and 
his  state  of  health  had  no  doubt  acted  on  his  mind,  and  produced 
a  temporary  aberration.  The  coroner  said  Mr.  Robins's  evidence 
was  important  as  explaining  the  state  of  mind,  and  he  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  the  act  was  committed  during 
a  temporary  aberration  of  intellect.  The  jury  concurred,  ana 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Temporary  Insanity." 

30.  Fatal  Accident  on  the  Beiohton  Railway. — An  ap- 
palling accident  occurred  to  the  five  o'clock  express  train  from 
Brighton,  by  which  four  passengers  were  killed,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  were  more  or  less  severely  injured.  The  train  in  question, 
though  termed  an  express,  owing  to  its  speed  being  somewhat 
faster  than  the  ordinary  trains,  and  consisting  only  of  first  and 
second  class  carnages,  works  through  from  Worthing,  Sboreham, 
and  other  watering-places  daily  to  Brighton,  takmg  up  and 
attaching  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  various  converging  branches, 
imtil,  arrived  at  Hayward's-heath,  it  proceeds  uninterruptedly  to 
Croydon,  which,  in  the  due  course  of  things,  it  should  reach  by 
six  o'clock,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  terminus  at  Victoria  by  twen^ 
minutes  past  six  o'clock. 

It  was  found  at  Croydon,  however,  that  the  train,  though  not 
heavily  freighted,  was  considerably  behind  its  time,  and  in  order 
to  moke  up  for  this  lateness,  the  driver  put  on  the  steam  at  a 
pressure  so  excessive  as  to  cause  the  boiler  to  burst,  and  the 
engine  to  leave  the  rails,  dragging  with  it  in  its  descent  down 
an  embanked  part  of  the  line  between  Streatham  and  Balham 
the  entire  train.  The  engine-driver  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  bnt 
perhaps  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  sad  havoc  committed 
occurred  to  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
two  companies  of  which  regiment,  with  their  officers.  Colonels 
Kqjpell  and  Biimaby,  Captain  Norton,  Lieutenant  Trotter, 
and  Quartermaater  Collins,  in  all  160  strong,  were  returning 
from  their  periodical  rifle  practice  at  Eastbourne.  On  examining 
the  shattered  train,  two  of  the  Guards  were  discovered  to  have 
been  killed,  and  some  thirty  others  were  extricated  with  great 
difficulty,  and  more  or  less  wounded.  Several  civilians  in  the 
train  also  sufTered  severely.  One  lady  was  found  dead,  and  another 
very  seriously  injured.  The  line  was  torn  up  in  every  direction. 
As  soon  as  the  occurrence  was  telegraphed  to  the  metropolis,  a 
special  train  was  despatched  from  the  Victoria  station  with 
Mr,  Hawkins,  the  manager  of  the  London  and  Brighton  line, 
Mr.  Francis,  superintendent,  and  the  medical  and  general  staff. 
With  this  reinforcement  of  aid,  which  arrived  within  twenty 
minutes  of  the  accident,  all  the  suflerers  were  extricated,  and 
those  soldiers  and  civilians  who  could  bear  to  be  removed  were 
at  once  brought  on  by  the  special  train  to  the  Victoria  station. 
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Twenty-eight  of  the  Quards  were  taken  to  the  Onarda'  Hospital, 
in  Eochester-row,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lane,  the 
hoQBe-eurgeon,  Sergeant  Eushtoo,  the  steward,  and  others. 

Two  of  the  Guards,  whose  break- van,  being  next  to  the  engine, 
was  completely  smashed,  had  a  most  marvelloiis  escape,  one  being 
whirled  away  with  only  a  broken  arm,  and  the  other  with  only  a 
few  bruises.  The  officers  in  command,  who  were  in  a  carriage  at 
the  end  of  the  train,  escaped  unhurt. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  particular  length  of  line  where 
the  accident  occurred  is  a  newly-opened  portion  of  the  suburban 
railway  system  of  the  company,  and  that  it  has  not  been  in  work 
more  than  six  months. 

An  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  coroner,  at  Streatham, 
on  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  persons.  After  several  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  line  had  been  examined,  Mr.  John  Scott  Bussell 
was  called  by  Mr.  Faithful,  on  behalf  of  the  company.  He  stated 
that  he  considered  tank  engines  the  safest  and  best  kind  of  engine 
that  could  be  used  for  traffic  on  this  particular  line,  namely, 
between  Victoria,  London-bridge,  and  Croydon.  He  had  heard 
nothing  to  account  for  the  accident,  except  the  irregular  shutting 
off  of  the  steam.  Colonel  ToUand,  who  had  made  an  inquiry 
by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  said  that  the  permanent  way 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  engine  and 
carnages  running  at  such  a  speed.  He  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  run  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  tank  engines  having 
18  feet  6  in.  wheel  basis,  especially  when  the  engine  was  not 
tightly  screwed  up  to  the  break-van  behind  it.  The  jury,  after 
deliberating  for  an  hour,  returned  the  following  verdict:— "That 
the  deceased  persons  severally  came  by  their  deaths  from  accident, 
and  we,  the  jury,  are  of  opinion  that  it  waa  attributable  to  the 
high  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  express  trains  run  over  the  line 
from  Croydon  to  Victoria.  The  jury  would  urge  on  the  directors 
of  the  London  and  Brighton  Company  the  necessity  of  allowing 
more  time  for  the  performance  of  the  joum^,  and  that  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  coupling  of  the  trains." 


JUNE. 

L  Lunar  Eclipse. — A  lunar  eclipse  was  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  metropolis.  Although  not  so  exciting  or  interesting 
an  incident  as  a  total  solar  eclipse — the  one  producing  some  five 
minutes'  darkness  during  the  day,  when  the  contrast  is  very  sud- 
den, and  the  other  an  hour's  darkness  during  the  night — yet  the 
recent  event  was  observed  with  great  pleasure  by  numbers  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  bridges.     During  the  whole  of  the  eclipse 
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the  sky  was  splendidly  clear,  although  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  it  looked  somewhat  threatening.  The  moon  rose,  how- 
over,  round  as  a  shield  (being  full  at  11.30  p.m.).  Had  the  eclipse 
commenced  a  few  minutes  earlier,  we  should  have  had  a  recurrence 
of  that  which  occurred  in  the  lunar  eclipses  of  1666  (June  16) 
and  1668  (May  26),  when  the  moon  rose  eclipsed  whilst  the  sun 
was  still  above  the  horizon. 

At  the  time  of  totality  the  moon  presented  a  soft,  woolly 
appearance,  apparently  more  globular  in  fonn  than  when  fully 
illuminated.  Faint  traces  of  the  larger  and  brighter  mountains 
were  visible.  The  sky  being  beautifully  clear,  the  effect  of  the 
moon's  light  in  obliterating  the  fainter  stars  was  very  apparent. 
As  the  light  became  gradually  dimmer,  one  star  after  another 
came  out,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  Milky  Way,  which  had 
previously  been  invisible,  stood  out  with  all  its  beautiful  undu- 
lations and  varying  brightness.  The  saying,  "inter  ignea  luna 
minorcs,"  was  reversed  for  a  short  period.  Although  the  last  con- 
tact with  the  real  shadow  occurred  at  a  few  minutee  past  one, 
it  was  not  until  two  o'clock  that  the  moon's  light  was  free  from 
the  penumbra. 

This  was  the  finest  lunar  eclipse  which  will  occur  for  some 
years.  Although  in  general  there  are  more  solar  than  lunar  eclipses 
— forty-one  sokr  and  twenty-nine  lunar  occurring  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  years  (or  the  Saroa) — yet  at  any  one  locality  there  will  be 
fewer  solar  than  lunar  eclipses,  the  latter  being  visible  over  one-half 
the  globe,  whilst  the  former  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  earth. 
4.  Ascot  Races.— The  Cup  Day. — These  races  derived  this 
year  unusual  eclat  from  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  were  received  on  the  course  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations by  an  immense  concourse  of  visitors,  as  well  as  from 
the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  contest  for  the  great  prize  of 
the  day  terminating  in  a  dead  heat.     It  took  place  as  follows : — 

The  Gold  Cop,  by  subscription  of  twenty  sovs.  each,  with 
200  added  from  the  fund.  'Hie  Cup  of  300  sovs.  value;  the 
owner  of  the  second  horse  to  receive  50  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes ; 
weights  for  age.     About  2^  miles.     28  subs. 

Mr.    Merry's    Buckstooe,    by  Yoltigeur,  4  yrs., 

Bst.  71b.  (A.  Edwards) fl 

Lord  W.  Powlett's  Tim  Whiffler,  4  yrs.,  Sst.  71h. 

(S.  Rogers) f2 

Mr.  T.  Valentine's  Hurricane,  4  yrs.,  Sst.  41b.  (carr. 

Sat.  51b.)  (Aldcroft) 3 

Mr.  R.  Boyce's  Cariabrook,  4  yrs.,  Sst.  71b.  (Boyce) .         0 

Mr.    W,   I'Anson's    br.   m.    Caller    Ou,    5    yrs., 
8st.  111b.  (Challoner) 0 

Lord  W.  Powlett's  (.  Eleanor,  by  Kingston — Kate, 
3  yrs..  Sat.  131b.  (E.  Martin)        ....         0 

Betting.— 5  to  4  agst.  Tim  Whiffler,  9  to  4  agst.  Buckstooe, 
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9  to  2  agst.  Caller  Ou,  100  to  8  agst.  Garisbrook,  and  20  to  1  agst. 
Hurricane. 

Eleanor,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  lier  stable  companion,  im- 
mediately rushed  to  tbe  front,  and  made  play  at  her  best  pace, 
the  favourite  going  on  second,  with  Corisbrook  and  Bucketone 
third  and  fourth,  and  Hurricane  and  Culler  Ou  lying  away.  On 
paasisg  the  Htand,  Buckstone  ran  past  Mr.  Boyce's  colt,  and  went 
on  in  waiting  upon  the  two  leaders  to  tbe  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
tbe  pace  somewhat  decreased,  and  on  approaching  the  lime-kilns 
Tim  Wbiffler  joined  his  stable  companion,  the  pair  running  in 
company  to  tbe  old  mile-post,  where  the  filly  was  disposed  of, 
and  was  seen  in  a  few  strides  after  in  tbe  extreme  rear,  leaving 
the  commajid  with  Tim  Whiffler,  who  came  on  with  a  decided 
lead  to  the  road,  where  Buckstone  drew  forward,  Carisbrook 
still  lying  third,  Caller  Ou  at  the  same  time  quitting  her  rear- 
ward position,  and  taking  the  fourth  place.  Bounding  the  bend 
for  home  the  two  leaders  appeared  to  get  upon  closer  terms,  and 
aa  they  approached  tbe  distance  shouts  arose  from  the  stand  of 
"Whiffler  wins,"  but  which  were  speedily  superseded  by  the 
shouts  of  tbe  partisans  of  the  yellow  jacket  and  black  cap  as 
Backstone  reached  his  antagonist  at  the  enclosure,  the  balance  of 
iavour,  as  the  two  ran  locked  together  to  the  end,  remaining  equal 
until  the  fiat  of  the  judge  (who  was  unable  to  separate  them) 
was  made  manifest  by  the  exhibition  of  the  numbers  4  and  5 
aide  by  side,  making  it  a  dead  heat.  Hurricane,  who  ran  past  the 
others,  who  pulled  up,  was  placed  third  by  the  judge,  although 
beaten  off  a  long  way.  The  others  trotted  past  the  post  at  similar 
mtervals.     The  race  was  run  in  4  mi",  38^  sec. 

Deciding  Heat. — Betting  7  to  4  on  Tim  Whiffler,  who  made 
the  running  at  a  strong  pace,  followed  by  Buckstone  under  waiting 
orders  to  the  entrance  into  the  straight,  where  tbe  latter  got  closer, 
and  Edwards,  with  commendable  patience,  bided  his  time  until 
they  reached  the  centre  of  the  Stand,  when  be  made  his  effort, 
and  in  tbe  next  stride  headed  the  favourite,  and  won  by  two 
lengths.     The  race  was  run  in  4  min.  33^  sec. 

8.  Thb  City  Entektaikment  to  the  Prince  and  Prikcess  of 
Wales, — The  ball  at  Guildhall,  on  the  occasion  of  II.It.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  taking  up  bis  freedom  as  a  citizen  by  birth, 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  enter- 
tainments ever  given  to  royalty.  The  ball  itself  was  entirely 
remodeUed  for  the  occasion,  and  the  courtyard  occupied  by  a 
temporaiy  building,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  two  thousand  guests  that  were  invited,  and  very  few 
of  whom  failed  to  attend.  It  was  not  so  much  a  ball  as  a  grand 
assembly,  a  fete  occasionally  varied  with  dancing.  The  arrange- 
ments nmde  by  the  New  Commissioner  of  Police,  Colonel  Fraser, 
were  very  good,  and  the  guests  arrived  without  any  inconvenience. 
AMistaace  waa  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  police,  and  the 
route  of  the  procession,  which  was  crowded  throughout,  woe  well 
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kept.  The  doors  were  opened  at  six,  and  from  that  honr  till  nine 
there  was  a  continuoiiB  influx  of  distinguished  gueets. 

At  a  quarter-past  nine  the  royal  guests  arrived.  Foremost 
came  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess,  the  former 
wearing  his  unform  of  Field-Marshal,  with  the  ribbon  and  star  of 
the  Qarter.  The  latter  wore  a  rich  but  simple  white  drese,  with 
the  coronet  and  brooch  of  diamonds  given  her  by  her  RotsI 
husband,  but  with  the  superb  City  necklace  of  brilliants.  Her 
hair  was  tamed  back  from  her  forehead,  in  the  style  which  h^ 
portraits  have  made  so  familiar.  With  them  came  Prince 
Alfred,  in  his  lieutenant's  uniform,  hia  face  looking  bronzed, 
in  contrast  with  the  fair  complexion  of  his  brother.  With 
the  royal  party  came  their  Royal  Highneaaea  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Prince  of  Reuss  Scbleiz,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  fler  Highness  me 
Princess  of  Servia. 

Upon  their  alighting,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress 
advanced  to  receive  the  City's  guests,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales 
taking  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  while  the  Prince  gave  his  to 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  party,  headed  by  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  entered  the  hall.  The  band  played  the  National 
Anthem  as  they  entered,  but  beyond  this  there  was  no  mani- 
festation, and  nothing  but  the  prolonged  deep  reverences  from  all 
sides  as  they  passed  marked  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess.  Arrived  at  the  dais  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  after 
which  the  ceremony  of  admitting  His  Royal  Highness  to  the 
freedom  of  the  City  was  gone  through,  with  all  the  legal  for- 
malities, and  a  speech  from  the  Chamberlain,  in  reply  to  which 
the  Prince  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Ixird  Mayor,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Gentlemen, — It  is,  I 
assure  you,  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  me  to  attend  here 
for  the  purpose  of  being  invest^  with  a  privilcffe  which,  for  the 
reasons  you  have  stated,  you  are  unable  to  confer  upon  me,  and 
which  descends  to  me  by  inheritance.  It  is  a  patrimony  that  I 
am  proud  to  claim — this  freedom  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  which  holds  it«  charter  from  such  an  ancient  date. 
My  pride  is  increased  when  I  call  to  memory  the  long  list  of 
illustrious  men  who  have  been  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of 
London,  more  especially  when  I  connect  with  the  list  the  beloved 
father  to  whom  you  have  adverted  in  such  warm  terms  of  eulogy 
and  respect,  and  through  whom  I  am  here  to  claim  my  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London.  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,  the  Princess 
and  myself  heartily  thank  you  for  the  past — for  your  loyalty  and 
expressions  of  attachment  towards  the  Queen,  for  the  manifes- 
tations of  this  evening  towards  ourselves,  and  for  all  your  prayers 
for  our  future  happiness." 

When  these  formahties  had  terminated,  the  royal  visitors  with- 
drew from  the  hall,  but  presently  returning,  the  ball  began,  the 
Ijord  Mayor  leading  off  in  a  quadrille  with  Her  Royal  mghness 
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tbe  Prinoees,  immediately  in  front  of  the  haut  pas,  and  the  Prince 
with  the  Lady  Mayoress.  For  nearly  two  hours  the  dancing  was 
maintained  with  unRaggiDg  spirit,  Her  Boyal  Highness  joining 
repeatedly,  and  the  Prince  still  more  frequently.  On  one  occasion 
the  Prince  of  Orange  engaged  the  Princess  for  a  partner  in  a 

Juadrille,  Prince  Alfred  dancing  with  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the 
'rincess  Mary  of  Cambridge  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  At  times  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Prince  Beuss  Schleiz,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, Lord  Granville,  Lord  GrosTenor,  Lord  Bury,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  joined  in  the  dance,  which  was  conducted  in 
on  open  space  in  front  of  the  dais,  kept  with  difficulty  irom  the 
eager  crowd  of  guests  who  pressed  forward  to  witness  it. 

Shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  the  Reception  Committee,  amid  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  led  the  way  for  the  royal  party  to  supper  in 
the  Council "  Chamber,  the  Lord  Mayor  conducting  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess,  and  the  Prince  the  Lady  Mayoress.  After 
the  supper,  and  before  returning  to  the  ball-room  in  the  Hall,  the 
royal  party  were  conducted  through  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
where  a  pleasant  and  graceiul  little  surprise  had  been  prepared 
for  the  Princess.  In  a  large,  deep  recess,  occupying  nearly  one 
side  of  the  Court,  was  a  moonlight  scene  of  a  palace,  with  a 
broad-spreading  lawn  reaching  down  in  the  foreground,  to  where 
real  plants  and  ferns  had  been  artistically  arranged  bo  as  to  make 
it  seem  almost  a  continuation  of  the  picture.  This  picture,  which, 
Ut  from  behind,  made  on  exquisite  moonlight  scene,  was  a  view 
of  Prince  Christian's  palace  of  Bemstorfl,  where  the  Princess 
Alexandra  was  bom,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn  woa 
a  figure  of  the  Princess  herself,  as  if  in  the  act  of  moving  forward 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  mansion.  Regarded  only  as  a  most 
effective  scene  by  moonlight  the  picture  would  have  been  worth 
a  visit,  but  it  was  evidently  dearly  welcome  to  the  Princess  as  the 
pictore  of  what  was  once  her  home,  and  she  was  earnest  and 
animated  in  her  praise  of  it.  The  idea  of  this  picture  made  it  a 
well-timed  and  delicate  compliment  to  her  visit,  and  the  Cor- 
poration must  have  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  evident 
^tification  it  afforded  her.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  incidents 
of  the  night. 

At  two  o'clock  the  festivity  was  at  its  height,  and  shortly  afler- 
■wards  the  royal  guests  leflr,  when  no  etiquette  could  entirely 
restrain  the  warm  testimonies  of  affectionate  respect  with  which 
they  were  greeted. 

The  Corporation  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  Lieut.-Gen. 
KnoUys,  conveying  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  of  the  splendour  and  cordiality  of  their  reception. 

9.  Inadgdration  of  the  Memorial  of  1851. — The  Queen, 
accompanied  by  the  younger  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
attended  by  the  royal  suite,  came  up  to  London  from  Windsor, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Horticultural  Gardens  to  inspect  privately 
the  memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort.     The  Queen  was  received  at 
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the  gardens  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  President,  and  Sir  W. 
Dilke,  Bart.,  Vice-President ;  and  on  reaching  the  memorial  wag 
there  met  by  Mr.  Durham,  the  sculptor;  Aldermau  ChalHs, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee;  and  Mr.  Godwin,  the  Secretary, 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Her  Majesty.  The 
Queen  made  a  minute  and  careful  inspection  of  the  memorial, 
and  repeatecUy  expressed  her  satisfaction  with  it  Irom  every  point 
of  view.     Her  Majesty  also  manifested  much  interest  in  the  pro- 

fresB  of  the  gardens  and  conservatories,  with  which  she  graciously 
eclared  herself  much  pleased.  In  the  gardens  were  also  present 
to  meet  Her  Majesty  Earl  Granville,  Viscount  SyduCT,  and  the 
Executive  Committee.  Thence  Her  Majesty  drove  to  Marlborough 
House  to  visit  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  here  the 
Prince  of  Orange  paid  a  vi^t  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Queen 
afterwards  returned  to  Windsor. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  memorial  took  plaoe  on  June  10th, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  were 
accompanied  by  Prince  Alfred,  Princesses  Helena  and  Louisa,  and 
Princes  Arthur  and  Leopold,  and  attended  by  a  very  numerous 
retinue  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  Princess  Mary  were 
also  present.  The  royal  party  arrived  at  the  International 
Building  at  four  o'clock,  and  were  conducted  to  their  places  on 
the  platform  under  the  western  dome.  Their  presence  was  an- 
nounced by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  playing  of  "  God  save 
the  Queen,"  by  the  three  Guards'  bands  united. 

An  address  waB  presented  to  the  Prince,  to  which  His  Royal 
Highness  replied  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  I  have  listened  with  an  interest  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
shared  by  all  present  to  the  details  which  you  have  given  in  con- 
nexion with  the  memorial  te  my  lamented  and  revered  father, 
and  which  we  are  assembled  this  day  to  inaugurate.  As  a  son  I 
cannot  but  be  deeply  affected  by  that  part  of  your  address  in  which 
you  have  referred  to  the  beloved  parent,  whose  aid  and  counsel 
were  never  wanting  where  work  was  to  be  done,  or  where  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  overcome.  I  am  confident  that  our  proceedings 
in  commemorating  so  proud  a  year  in  England's  annals  would 
have  met  with  his  approval,  and  I  am  sustained  in  the  part  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  commands,  I  have  undertaken,  by  a. 
conviction  and  grateful  sense  that  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
nation  accompanies  me.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  directing 
that  the  memorial  (of  which  the  artist  may  well  be  proud)  be 
uncovered." 

The  statue  was  then  uncovered,  accompanied  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a  salute  of  artillery,  from  a  battery  placed  in  Hyde- 
park.  The  fountains  began  to  play,  and  the  united  bands  of  the 
Guards  played  the  Coronation  Mareh  from  the  "  Prophete,"  shortly 
after  which  the  brilliant  assemblage  separated, 

—  The  DuNDONAi.n  Peerage. — TheDundonald  case  came  before 
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the  Committee  of  Privilegee  of  the  Lords.  It  vas  broagbt  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  Admiral,  who  prayed  their  Lordships  to 
declare  him  the  legitimate  son  of  his  father  and  the  rightful  in- 
heritor of  the  title.  The  claim  was  in  the  first  instance  disputed 
by  Captain  Cochrane,  at  present  in  command  of  the  "  Warrior," 
and  some  strange  testimony  was  given  aspersing  the  character  of 
the  mother  of  both  claimants.  The  venerable  lady  herself  appeared, 
and  indignantly  denied  the  imputations.  The  Committee  found 
themselves  in  an  embarrassing  position — in  now  being  called  upon 
to  decide  a  case  on  ex-parte  statements,  for  Captain  Cochrane 
had  subseqaently  to  the  first  meeting  withdrawn  his  opposition ; 
hot  they  determined,  as  the  case  had  been  begun,  it  ought  to  he 
heard  through.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  Committee  decided 
that  the  claim  of  the  eldest  son  was  satisfactorily  made  out. 

12.  The  Ballast-heavers  oy  London  add  the  late  Prince 
CossoBT. — The  hallast-heavers  of  the  port  of  London  presented  a 
"birthday  address"  to  the  Queen,  in  whicb  they  extolled  the  virtues 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  They  said  :  "  Before  he  came  to  our 
aid  we  could  only  get  work  through  a  body  of  river-side  publicans 
and  middlemen,  who  made  us  dnnk  before  they  would  give  us  a 
job,  made  us  drink  while  we  were  at  it,  and  kept  us  waiting  for 
our  wages  and  drinking  after  we  hod  done  our  work,  so  that  we 
could  take  only  half  our  wages  home  to  our  families,  and  that  half 
too  often  reached  them  through  a  drunkard's  hands."  They  could 
get  no  help  till  they  appealed  to  the  Prince  Consort.  He  got  a 
clause  inserted  in  the  Merchant  Shim)ing  Act  which  put  them 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  passed 
rules  for  their  employment,  got  their  wages  paid  in  money,  gave 
them  a  house  to  wait  in  for  their  work,  supplied  it  with  papers  and 
books,  and  encouraged  them  to  form  a  sick  and  benefit  society. 
The  address  concluded  as  follows: — "  We  celebrate  our  deliverance 
by  an  annual  treat  on  your  Majesty's  birthday ;  and  your  Majesty 
will  not  wonder  that  we  then  think  with  special  gratitude  of  our 
deliverer.  He  year  by  year  asked  after  us,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
our  improvement  while  he  lived  on  earth ;  and,  now  that  he  is 
in  Heaven,  we  trust  that  he  knows  of  us  stiU.  But,  your  Majesty, 
we  should  like  to  have  a  representation  of  him  in  the  room  that 
he  and  the  brethren  gave  us ;  we  should  like  to  see  his  kind  and 
earnest  face  looking  on  us  as  we  daily  partake  of  the  boon  he  has 
secured  us  \  we  should  like  to  have  a  framed  engraving  of  him  in 
our  waiting  and  reading  room ;  and  we  should  be  very  glad  if  you, 
whom  he  loved  so  truly  and  served  so  well,  would  give  us  this  gift 
in  remembrance  of  our  benefactor,  and  as  a  reminder  that  we,  in 
our  bumble  way,  should  strive  to  be,  as  husbands,  fathers,  and 
men,  what  he  was.  We  hope  your  Majesty  will  excuse  our  bold- 
ness in  asking  this  favour,  but  we  feel  we  may  speak  to  our  Prince's 
wife ;  and  therefore,  praying  you  to  grant  our  humble  request,  we 
are  your  Majesty's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servants." 
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The  following  reply  waa  returned  to  their  letter : — 

"  WuidKw  Cult«,  June  12. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  the  address  from  the  ballast-heavers  of  the  port 
of  London,  which  you  have  forwarded  to  me  for  presentation. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  deeply  touched  by  this  spontaneous  testimony 
to  the  active  benevolence  of  her  beloved  husband ;  and  amongst  tul 
the  tokens  of  svmpathy  in  her  grief,  which  she  has  gratefully 
received  from  all  classes  of  her  people,  no  one  has  been  more  gra- 
tifying to  the  Queen,  and  no  one  more  in  harmony  with  her  feelings, 
than  the  simple  and  unpretending  tribute  from  these  honest  hard- 
working men.  I  am  commanded  to  request  that  you  will  assure 
the  ballast-heavers  that  the  interest  in  their  welfare  so  usefully  dis- 
played by  him  whose  life  was  employed  in  endeavouring  to  benefit 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  fully  shared  by  Her  Majesty,  and  that 
Her  Majesty  rejoices  to  hear  of  the  happv  change  in  tneir  moral 
and  social  condition.  The  Queen  has  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
complying  with  the  request  contained  in  the  address,  and  has 
ordered  two  prints  of  the  Prince  Consort,  one  in  uniform  and  one 
in  ordinary  dress,  to  be  framed  and  presented,  to  be  hung  in  the 
room  in  which  the  ballast-heavers  wait ;  to  these  Her  Majesty  has 
added  one  of  herself,  as  the  Queen  would  wish,  in  the  remembrance 
of  these  grateful  men,  to  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  her 
great  and  good  hnsband,  whose  virtues  they  have  so  hi^ly  and 
justly  appreciated. 

"  Believe  me  sincerely  yonrs, 

"C.  B.  Paiprs. 

"Fredk.  J.  Fumivall,  Esq." 

13.  A  DEPUTATION  representing  the  ladies  of  North  Wales  had 
an  interview  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House, 
and  presented  to  Her  Boyal  Highness  the  jewels  subscribed  for 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Northern  Counties. 

Each  hidy  of  the  deputation  represented  one  of  the  counties  of 
Nortli  Wales.  There  were  present  the  Countess  of  Powis,  Lady 
Lucy  Herbert,  Lady  Louisa  Pennant,  Lady  Williams  Wynn,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Wynne,  and  Mrs.  William  Gladstone. 

The  Countess  Vane,  who  was  also  deputed  from  one  of  the 
Welsh  counties,  waa  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  upon 
this  occasion. 

The  present  was  composed  of  a  leek  formed  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  earrings  to  correspond,  and  a  brooch  also  formed  of 
emeralds  and  diamonds.  On  the  leek  was  a  motto  in  Welsh,  sig- 
nifying "  To  our  own  Princess." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  attended  by  the  Countess  de  Grey, 
Lady  in  Waiting,  and  Lord  Harris,  Chamberlain.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  present  at  the  reception. 
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16,  17,  IS.  Visit  op  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Oxford. — It  having  been  resolved  to  confer  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  on 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Commemoration, 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  attended  by  their  suite,  arrived  by  special 
train  at  the  Culham  station  at  half-past  eleven,  on  Tuesday, 
June  16tfa,  and  thence  proceeded  by  the  road  to  Magdalen-bndge, 
at  Osford,  where  they  were  received  by  the  authorities  of  both 
the  University  and  the  City,  and  addresses  were  presented.  The 
bridge  was  most  tastefully  decorated,  the  Oxfordshire  Yeoroaory 
Cavalry,  the  City  Kifle  Corps,  and  a  body  of  metropolitan  police 
were  present,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense,  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  a  very  wet  day ;  nevertheless  the  Prince  and 
Princess  travelled  in  an  open  carnage  from  the  entrance  of  the 
rity  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  where  they  were  the  guests 
of  Dr.  Liddell,  the  Dean.  In  the  "Tom  Quad, '  the  Universitv 
Rifle  Corps  wae  drawn  up,  and  presented  arms  as  the  royal 
carriages  passed. 

After  a  short  delay,  the  Prince  and  Princess  proceeded  to  a 
marquee  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  east  terrace  of  the  quadrangle. 
The  Canons  of  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Puaey,  Dr.  Jelf,  Dr.  Stanley, 
Dr.  JacobsoD,  and  Archdeacon  Clerke,  were  ready  under  the 
csDvas  to  receive  their  Royal  Highnesses.  Following  them  came 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  Princess  then  presented  the  prizes 
that  had  recently  been  gained  by  the  Volunteers,  as  follows  : — 

Prince  of  Wales's  Prize :  A  Silver  Cup — Sergeant- Major  MedU- 
cott,  Christ  Church. 

Lieut.-Col.  Bowyer's  Prize:  Silver  Cup — Private  Macrae, 
Cniveraity  College. 

Capt.  Parker's  Prize :  A  Cup — Sergeant  G.  Norsworthy,  Mag- 
dalen College. 

The  Company's  Cup — Sergeant  Middleton,  Magdalen  College. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Rifle — Capt.  Allen,  Brasenoee  College. 

Engravings  to  Sergeant  Davies,  Jesus  College ;  Sergeant  Stone' 
boose,  Brasenoee;  Private  Ricketta,  St.  John's;  Sergeant  H. 
Norsvorthy,  Magdalen. 

The  silver  cnpe  and  vases,  particularly  that  presented  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  were  both  large  and  valuable,  as  well  as  elegant 
pieces  of  workmanship.  As  soon  as  the  Princess  had  finished 
oistributing  the  prizes,  the  band  struck  up,  the  companies  marched 
past,  and,  this  done,  the  royal  party,  with  a  select  circle  of 
united  guests,  withdrew  to  the  Deanery  to  lunch. 
-  At  three  the  proceedings  in  the  Sbeldonian  Theatre  took  place, 
which  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  royal  visit.  The  Chancellor 
(Earl  of  Derby)  presided,  and  with  him  were  the  Dukes  of  Buc- 
clench,  Newcastle,  and  Marlborough ;  Lord  Granville,  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  Mr.   Gladstone ;    the  Archbishops  of  Canterburv 
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York,  and  Armagb ;  the  Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Chi- 
chester, and  the  Dean  of  Westmineter.  When  ail  were  seated, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  Chancellor,  rose,  and  read  from  a  paper  a 
few  lines  in  Latin,  declaring  the  purpose  for  which  that  particular 
Convocation  was  held — viz.,  to  confer  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  upon 
the  Prince  of  "Wales.  That  formality  complete,  his  lordship, 
turning  to  the  Prince,  proceeded  to  address  him  in  the  follow- 
ing Latin  speech,  which  was  greatly  admired  both  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Latinity,  and  the  happy  choice  of  topics  which  it 
displayed : — 

"  Oraiio  ad  Iliustrissimum  Priitcipem  Aihertum  Edvardum,  Princtpem 
Qualliae,  ab  Edvardo  Galfridc  Comite  de  Derby,  UniversUatU 
Ozonientis  Cancellario,  ta  Tkeatro  SkeUUmiano,  kabita  die  xvi. 
memis  Junii,  A.n.  h.  DCCC.LXiti. 

"  Blmtrissime  Princeps,  Britanniarum  Spes  et  Expectatio, — 
"Antiquitus  nsitatum,  quoties  baec  annua  fiat  Benefactorom 
nostrorum  Commetnoratio,  eos  academicis  honoribus  decorate,  qui 
aut  per  genus  et  proavos  illustres  extitere,  aut  qui  in  arte  militari 
fleu  nautica  bene  de  patria  meruere,  ant  in  philosophia  scientiaTe, 
aut  in  rebus  publicis  gerendis  eximios  se  praestitere,  aut  quorum 
denique  de  nore  juventutis  largos  fructus  maturae  aetatia  hand 
dubiis  indiciis  augtirari  licet,  pTusquam  solenni  laetitia  hodiemo 
die  perficimus:  gratiasque  Tibi  agimus  quam  maximaa,  quod, 
paucis  admodum  post  auspicatisBimas  tuos  nuptias  mensibus,  has 
venerabilea  doctrinae  sedes,  quibus  hand  ita  pridem  alumnus  inter- 
fuisti,  diguatos  es  invieere.  Kec  mediocriter  auget  laeldtiam, 
quod  lUuBtrissimam  Conjugem  Tuam  hodiemi  Tui  boaoris  sociam 
participcm  adbibuistL 

"  De  Ea  quid  loquar  P  Ipsa  adest ;  et  in  egregia  formae  pul- 
chritudiDe,  in  benigna  dulcium  oculorum  luce,  in  &onte  ilia  nobili 
et  pudica,  nobis  omnibus,  qui  bicadsuroua,  innatas  virtutes  animae, 
Tclut  in  speculo  mirari  licet.  Ipsa  adeat ;  et  jam  nunc  conspectu 
Tuo  fruitur,  horum  omnium  ora  vultusque  videt,  plausus  cla- 
moresque  audit,  et.  Ipsa  testis,  agnoscit  quali  studio,  quanto  amore, 
Te,  Conjugem  Suum,  venerubilis  baec  Academia  prosequatur. 
Illam,  Btirpe  Begia  ortam,  gente  amicissima  editam,  quacum  uti- 
nam  indies  conjunctiora  fiant  amicitiao  noatrae  vincula,  ex  quo 
primum  die  oraa  nostras  tetigit,  nou  jam  ut  alieuam,  sed  ut  indi- 

fenam,  non  hospitem,  sed  familiarem,  non  nurum,  sed  Filinm 
ilectisaimam  suam  sibi  Patria  haec  omnis  propriamque  vindicat. 
Salvete  itemm  iterumque  ambo, 

"  Felices  ter  et  smpliiu  " 
Vim  "  imipta  "  liget  "copntij  nee  malia 

Dit'ulaui  qaerimoniiB 
Snprema  citiiu  "  aalvat  "  unor  die." 

"  Hodiemae  quidem  laetitiae  unum  modo  deest.  0  si  fieri 
potuisBet,  ut  huio  concioni,  in  faonorem  Tuam  habitae,  Ipsa  decos 
et  corona  adesset  Augustissima  Mater  Tua,  Mater  Patriae,  qaam 
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ab  amantitim  sabditorum  oculis  jam  diutios  sublatun  desideramus 
et  qoaerimuB !  Sed  prohibet  vulnua  adhuo  recens,  et  iDimedicabilis 
ille  dolor  tanti  Conjugis  amissi,  quem  fovet,  et  noTisGimam  usque 
■d  lucem  imo  pectore  repostuiii  fovebit. 

"  Te  vero,  Illustrissime  Princepa,  non  modo  Haeredem,  quum 
SoUi,  turn  VirtutujQ  Illustrium  Parentum  Tuoruin,  laeti  et  gra- 
tdantGS  Balutamus,  sed  hujua  UDivoTBitatis  Alunmum ;  qui  haec 
intra  moenia  per  bienaii  prope  Bpatium  bonifi  artibus  diHgeoter 
Etudebas;  neque,  generoBiseimus  licet  et  porphjrogemtus,  aut 
iiiostri  genere,  aut  Solii  proximitate,  turpem  deaidiam  aut  efErenem 
licentiam  praetegebaa.  Bed  Te  in  omnibus  Univereitatis  dieciplinae 
obeequentem  et  condiecipulis  Tula  insigne  exemplar  praestabas ; 
quippe  baud  ignarua  neminem  imperii  capacem  futurum,  nisi  qui 
adolescens  anctoritati  obtemperare  noverit ;  ideoque  ii  qui  Tecum 
in  statu  pupillari  veraabantuT 

"Seniere  quid  mens  rite,  qDid  indolei, 
Notrita  faualis  mb  peDatraliboii, 
Foraet,  quid  "  Albert! "  patemos 
In  PucTos  uumoB  "  Brihumoa. 

"  Honim  memoree,  et,  ab  auapicio  bono  profecti,  optime  de  fiituro 
angurantea,  Te,  cum  assensu  plausuque  omnium,  togam  Doctoria 
in  Jure  CivUi  induere  decrevimus:  et  in  hoc  gradu  auperiori 
Bcademico  tribucndo  nobis  in  animo  est,  ut  amorem  et  venero- 
tionem  aigniScemus  quibua  Augiistissimam  Matrem  Tuam,  quibus 
UluBtrissimi  Tui  Genitoria  memoriam,  quibus  denique  Te  Ipsum 
colimua ;  necnon  spem  nostram  certamque  fiduciam,  Te  sanguinem 
unde  edituB,  mores  quibua  iustructus,  altam  sortem  ad  quam  natua 
68,  factis  Tuts  nunquam  dedecoraturum. 

"  Honores  igitur,  quos  Tibi,  si  quid  bonoria  Avito  Tuo  Stemmati 
Tuisque  Ipsius  Virtutibus  adjicere  poasumuB,  felicibua  (ut  aperamua) 
auspiciis  largimur,  Tu  telix  faustusque  aggredere  ;  et,  Adolescens 
adhuc,  inter  Academiae  Proccrea  jam  nunc  assueace  vocari.  Per 
hoc  Diploma,  quod  Tibi  unanimo  consensu  decrevit  haec  venerabilis 
Universitas,  quod  precor  ut  mitis  et  benignus  accipiaa,  quo  in 
proferendogratissimo  mihi  munere  perfungor,  ego  auctoritate  mea 
et  totiua  tfniTeraitatia  admitto  Te  ad  gradum  Doctorie  in  Jure 
CivilL" 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Chancellor  presented  the 
diploma,  conferring  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  on  Hia 
Koyal   Highness,    amid  prolonged    applause.      After   the  usual 

?re8entatiou  by  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  (Dr.  Travers 
'wise),  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  Lord 
^>encer,  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Lord  Harris,  and  General 
Knollys.  Congratulatory  poems  were  then  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  royal  Tisit  by  two  Undergraduates.  The  royal  par^ 
next  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bazaar  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Sadclifle 
Infirmary  in  St.  John's  gardens,  and  the  Horticultural  Show  in 
the  adjoining  grounds  of  Trinity.  Both  fStes  were  celebrated 
under  the  depresains  influence  of  pouring  rain.  ,-.  , 
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Iq  the  eveniog  the  Prince  and  Frinceea  of  Wales  were  enter- 
tained at  a  graod  state  banquet  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
which  had  lately  been  renovated,  and  on  this  occasion  presented 
an  exceedingly  brilliant  appearance.  At  the  dais,  under  the 
portrait  of  King  Henry  Vlll.,  sat  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Liddell, 
Laving  immediately  on  their  right  and  left  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  GranviUe, 
Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Harris,  the  Lady  de  Qrey 
and  Eipon,  Lord  Stanhope,  £c.  At  the  doctors'  tables  were  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Mr.  S.  Walpole,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Sir  W.  Heathoof«,  Sir  H.  Cairns, 
Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Sir  8. 
Northcote,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Lincoln,  Lord 
Dufferin,  &c.  The  banquet  was  otherwise  numerously  attended 
by  doctors,  masters,  and  students.  The  programme  oi  the  even- 
ing was  completed  by  the  visit  of  the  Pnnce  and  Princess  to 
the  Masonic  ball  in  the  Com  Exchange,  which  was  densely 
crowded. 

On  the  17th,  the  Prince  and  Princess  attended  again  at  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  for  the  Commemoration  proper,  when,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies,  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  the 
following  noblemen  and  gentlemen: — Eaii  Granville,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  His  Excellency  the  Danish  Minister,  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Whiteside,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  Rev.  R,  Michell,  D.D.,  Public  Orator, 
delivered  the  Creweian  oration  in  praise  of  founders  and  bene- 
factors. The  prize  compositions  were  next  recited  by  the  suc- 
cessful competitors,  which  closed  the  proceedings,  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  with  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  company,  left 
for  All  Souls,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation  given  by  the 
University  as  a  body.  The  Chancellor,  who  led  the  Princess  to 
her  seat,  presided,  and  the  Prince  conducted  the  Countess  of 
Derby.  At  the  royal  table  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Carnarvon, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Armagh,  the  Danish 
Minister  and  Mademoiselle  de  Bille,  and  the  Countess  de  Grey 
and  Ripon ;  with  the  Senior  and  Junior  Proctors  as  representing 
the  University. 

The  same  evening  the  time-honoured  procession  of  boats  took 
place  on  the  Isis,  The  river  presented  a  most  beautiful  sight. 
The  various  college  barges  moved  along  the  bank,  their  tops 
covered  with  gaily-dressed  ladies.  The  University  barge,  adorned 
with  flags  and  flowers,  was  an  object  of  general  attraction.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  large  stands  were  erected,  and  filled 
with  ladies.  The  Prince  and  Princess  arrived  at  the  barge  in  a 
boat  constnicted  for  the  occasion.     Mr.  Hoare,  the  famous  Uni- 
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versity  "  stroke,"  occupied  that  position  in  the  royal  boat.  After 
rowing  past  the  barges  the  royal  boat  returned  to  the  University 
barge,  when  the  Prince  and  Princesa  disembarked.  The  roof  of 
this  was  covered  with  a  distinguished  company.  Two  picked 
crewB  then  pulled  a  short  race  past  the  royal  barge,  very  few  of 
the  spectators  caring  which  won,  though  all  must  have  admired 
the  skill  and  strength  with  which  they  rowed.  Then  came  the 
procession  of  the  boats,  and  Trinity,  as  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
■weeping  proudly  up  in  ite  "eight,"  which  came  flying  over  the 
water  as  silently  and  as  quickly  as  a  bird,  stopped  in  its  own 
length  before  the  royal  barge,  that  the  boats  of  all  the  other 
colleges  might  do  homage  to  their  supremacy  and  past  year's 
triumph  over  them.  This  they  did  in  the  usual  manner  as  they 
came  by  in  long  procession,  tossing  their  oars  in  honour  of  Trinity, 
and  then  waving  their  hats  and  cheering  in  honour  of  the  Princess, 
who  seemed  greatly  amused  and  interested  in  the  whole  proceeding. 
This  over,  the  whole  long  file  of  boats  swept  under  Folly-bridge, 
and,  turning  there,  came  back  again  in  procession  two  and  two 
abreast.  All  again  tossed  their  oars  as  they  passed  the  Princess. 
The  crews  of  "  Corpus  "  and  "  Jesus,"  "  torpids,"  not  only  tossed 
oars,  but  rose  to  their  feet  as  tfaey  passed  the  royal  barge ;  end 
the  crew  of  the  Balliol  first  boat — with  a  view  of  adding  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators — deliberately  upset  their  boat  op- 
posite the  barge,  and  then,  up  to  their  waista  in  water,  renewed 
their  cheering.  Again  the  royal  visitors  took  to  their  boat, 
while  the  hand  played  "  Qod  Save  the  Queen," 

Later  in  the  evening  the  royal  party  was  present  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  yice-Chancellor  in  Exeter  College  Hall,  and  the  fes- 
tivities were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  ball  in  the  Com  Exchange, 
which  was  given  by  the  members  of  Christ  Church. 

On  the  18tb,  the  Prince  conducted  the  Princesa  on  a  visit  to 
his  former  residence  of  Frewen  Hall,  and  to  several  of  the  colleges, 
the  Bodleian,  &c.,  after  which  they  quitted  Oxford  for  Windsor 
early  in  the  afternoon,  the  City  Bine  Corps  supplying  a  guard  of 
honour  at  the  station, 

18.  An  inquest  was  held  relative  to  the  death  of  Mary  Anne 
Walkley,  aged  twenty  years,  in  the  employment  of  Madame  Elise, 
Court  dress-maker,  of  170,  Regent- street,  where  it  would  seem  the 
average  hours  of  work  are  sixteen  and  a  half  per  day.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased,  a  country  girl  of  delicate  con. 
stitution,  worked  in  a  room  with  nearly  thirty  others,  and  was 
taken  ill,  and  became  much  worse,  when  medical  assistance  was 
called  in.  Bemedies  having  been  administered,  she  appeared  to 
fall  asleep,  and  her  bedfellow  on  awaking  in  the  morning 
was  shocked  to  find  her  companion  dead  by  her  side.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  made  by  Mr.  Keys,  who  stated  that 
death  resulted  from  apoplexy,  and  that  long  hours  of  work  in  a 
crowded  apartment,  and  sleeping  in  a  close,  badly-ventilated  room, 
would  have  a  great  tendency  to  produce  the  symptoms  which  he 
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described.  Mr.  Clarke,  Burgeon,  concurred  in  the  evidence  of  Ur. 
Keys.  He  deecribed  the  bed-rooms,  which  were  divided  by  par- 
titions into  small  compartments,  as  just  large  enough  to  contain 
two  beds  placed  end  to  end.  If,  aa  had  been  stated,  there  were 
two  young  women  in  each  bed,  he  considered  they  were  decidedly 
unfit  places  for  any  one  to  sleep  in,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
state  of  health  in  which  the  deceased  had  been.  Mr.  Bush,  another 
surgeon,  also  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  rooms  in  which  the 
deceased  died  were  overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated.  The  jury 
returned  the  following  verdict : — "  That  the  deceased  died  of 
apoplexy ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  her  death  was 
greatly  accelerated  by  working  long  hoars  in  a  crowded  work-room, 
and  sleeping  in  a  close,  badly -ventilated  bed-room."  Dr.  Lankester 
subsequently  presented  a  report  to  the  vestry  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, in  reference  to  the  work-rooms  and  bed-rooms  of  Madame 
Eliee.  He  stated  that  the  work  and  bed-rooms  were  scmpulously 
clean  and  otherwisewell  managed,  but  that  the  ventilation  was  defec- 
tive ;  in  the  bed-room  where  Miss  Walkley  died  there  was  provision 
for  ventilation  in  so  far  that  the  upper  sash  of  the  window  can  be 
let  down ;  and  that  supposing  four  people  slept  in  the  room  each 
would  have  about  340  cubic  feet  of  air.  In  the  work-rooms  sii^ 
young  girls  were  at  work,  and  they  had  little  more  than  sixty  cubic 
feet  of  air  each.  Ho  suggested  that  such  establishments  should 
be  put  under  Qovernment  inspection.  The  subject  was  remitted 
to  a  committee  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  inspect 
houses  where  more  than  a  certain  number  of  persons  worked  or 
slept. 

—  Cock  Fighting. — Before  a  bench  of  magistrates  held  at 
Loughborough,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  charged  with  caus- 
ing a  cock  to  be  cruelly  tortured,  and  Edward  Platts,  Joseph 
Farebrother,  and  James  Dumelba,  gamekeepers,  with  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  offence.  Mr.  Sleigh  conducted  the  prosecution  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Mr.  Love,  the  principal  constable  of  the  society,  said  that  he  bad 
gone  down  to  make  inquiries  regarding  this  charge.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  society,  he  called  on 
Platts,  who  told  him  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  had  some 
good  cock-figfating  at  Donington  Hall  on  a  Sunday  three  weeks 
before.  He  said  they  fought  six  pairs  of  cocks,  that  there  were 
six  cocks  killed,  that  they  bad  all  steel  spurs  on,  and  that  the 
Marquis  was  one  of  the  persons  who  put  the  cocks  together  to 
fight.  The  other  persons  accused  were  present.  Mr.  John  Golam, 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  George  Young,  an  officer  in  their 
employment,  stated  that  they  had  called  on  Lord  Hastings  on  the 
8th  of  June.  Thoy  stated  who  they  were,  and  told  his  lordship 
that  be  and  other  gentlemen  were  accused  of  having  been  present 
at  a  cock-fight  at  Bonington  Hall,  and  he  admitted  that  the  fight 
had  taken  place.  Mr.  Merewether,  who  appeared  for  the  Morquia 
of  Hastings,  said,  after  the  admission  made  to  the  Secretory,  be 
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thought  he  coald  not  say  that  there  had  been  do  cock-fighting,  but 
his  lordship  denied  altogether  that  there  had  beea  any  cruelty  used 
m  the  eense  of  the  words  of  the  information.  As  far  as  Lord  Hast- 
ings and  the  three  keepers  were  concerned,  he  should  relieve  the 
Bench  from  any  further  trouble.  A  conviction  agiiioBt  ihem  vas 
then  entered.  The  magistrates  ordered  the  Marquis  of  Hustings 
to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  5/.,  and  the  three  gamekeepers  to 
pay  a  fine  of  2/.  each.  The  secretary  stated  that  it  was  not  the 
ciutom  of  the  society  to  take  the  moieties  of  penalties  allowed  by 
the  Act  to  compLiiuants,  and  in  this  case  he  would  be  glad  if  the 
derk  would  hand  such  moieties,  amounting  to  5/.  10s.,  to  the 
Loughborough  Dispensary. 

24.  British  Orphan  Astlxim. — The  ceremony  of  inaugurating 
the  new  building  for  this  asylum  at  Slough  was  a  most  brilliant 
one,  apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  charitable  object  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  fine  weather,  the  attendance  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  excellent  arrangements, 
combined  to  attract  a  very  large  number  of  visitors,  and  make  the 
day  at  Slough  a  complete  festival. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  arrived  by  special  train  from  London 
at  four  o'clock,  and  were  received  at  the  station  by  a  deputation  of 
directors,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  the  reception-room 
prepared  for  them  in  the  main  building.  The  procession  was  then 
lonned,  and  consisted  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  institution, 
headed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Tilson,  and  the  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  Charles  WoUoton,  the  clergy  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Bishop  of  Itipon,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  AYells,  and, 
lastly,  their  Koyu  HighnesEes  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  attended  by  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe,  Lord  Jermyn,  General 
Enollys,  and  a  numerous  suite.  They  proceeded  from  the  west 
door  through  two  lines  of  pupils  of  the  school  to  a  dais  prepared 
for  them  beneath  a  large  marquee  erected  on  the  lawn,  and  com- 
municating with  the  main  portion  of  the  building.  During  the 
procession  the  National  Anthem  was  played  by  the  bands  of  the 
Itith  Hussars  and  the  Commissionnaires,  who  were  in  attendance 
during  the  whole  day.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
at  the  dais  the  pupils  of  the  Inntitution  sungthe  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm  very  sweetly,  and  an  address  to  the  Prince  was  read  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Tilson,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  It 
cave  a  short  account  of  the  foundation  and  gradu^  progress  of  the 
institation,  stating  the  reasons  that  had  determined  the  directors 
to  move  to  the  present  premises.  It  alluded  in  grateful  t«rms  to 
the  patronage  already  bestowed  on  the  asylum  by  the  Queen,  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  would  allow  their 
namee  to  oe  enrolled  as  the  Royal  Yice-patron  and  Vice- patroness 
of  the  institution. 
The  Prince,  in  reply,  said, — "  It  has  given  the  Princess  and 
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myself  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  yonr  nev 
Bsyluni,  and  to  have  been  invited  to  teie  part  in  so  good  a  work. 
The  benevolent  purposes  of  this  widely -ex  tended  institution  speak 
for  themselves.  It  is  one  in  which  the  Queen  and  my  lamented 
father,  the  promoter  of  every  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  necessi- 
tous, evinced  warm  interest ;  and  the  details  which  you  have  given 
of  its  formation  and  progress  furnish  another  appeal  for  aid  from 
those  whose  highest  enjoyment  is  to  give  a  home  and  education  to 
the  fatherless  and  destitute.  It  is  a  privilege,  I  assure  you,  that 
the  Princess  and  myself  value  greatly,  to  have  our  names  associated 
with  the  British  Orphan  Asylum." 

His  Royal  Highness  then  declared  the  building  to  be  open,  and 
for  ever  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum. 
A  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  invoking 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the  institution.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sacred  song  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Stemdale  Bennett,  and 
specially  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  ladies  who  had  pursea 
to  present  then  advanced  in  an  almost  endless  procession,  and, 
with  graceful  obeisance,  deposited  them  on  the  taole  before  their 
Hoy al  Highnesses,  making  a  goodly  heap.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
amid  much  cheering,  announced  that  Mr.  Edward  Mackenzie  had 
presented  to  the  society  the  sum  of  12,000/.  to  pay  for  the  building. 

The  National  Anthem  was  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lucas.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  then  proceeded  to  the  south  lawn,  and  there  each  planted 
a  tree  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  trees 
were  finely-grown  specimens  of  the  Wellingtonea  gigantea,  which 
had  been  presented  oy  Mr.  Turner  for  the  purpose.  The  planting 
of  the  trees  was  followed  by  hearty  cheering ;  and  this  interesting 
ceremony  over,  their  Boyal  Highnesses  left  the  grounds  and  re- 
turned to  town. 

In  the  afternoon  the  company  were  entertained  at  a  splendid 
banquet,  laid  out  in  a  marquee  in  the  grounds  of  the  asylum,  at 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided. 

—  The  African  Discoverers. — The  discoverers  of  the  booics 
of  the  Nile — Captains  Speke  and  Grant — were  present  at  a  speciiil 
meeting  of  the  lloyal  Geographical  Society,  at  Burlington  House. 
The  meeting  was  most  numerously  attended.  SirBoderickMurchieon 
presided,  and  panegyrized  the  gallant  explorers.  He  presented  a 
medal  to  Captain  Speke,  sent  by  the  King  of  Italy,  observing 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  probably  only  the  precursor  of 
more  which  other  sovereigns  would  bestow.  Captain  Speke  gave 
a  detailed  and  most  interesting  account  of  his  joumeyings,  to 
which  Captain  Grant  added  a  few  modest  sentences.  Both  the 
gallant  gentlemen  were  most  cordially  received. 

24.  Fkightful  Accirent  at  Cremorne. — Mr.  James  Bird, 
coroner  for  West  Middlesex,  held  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  Carlo 
Velerio,  aged  twenty-five,  who  expired  in  the  morning  from  the 
effects  of  injuries  received  while  performing  on  a  wire  rope  at 
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Cremonie- gardens  the  previous  eveumg.  On  the  evening  of  the 
accident,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  gardens  were  onusually  lull,  and 
the  deceased  mounted  the  tight  wire  rope  to  go  through  his 
erolntions.  Police-conetable  Avenell,  224  V,  who  was  on  duty  in 
&e  gardens,  said  that  when  the  deceased  had  reached  a  point  about 
ten  yards  from  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  about  300  feet  from 
where  he  had  started,  something  gave  way  in  the  tackle  of  "  the 
fall "  at  the  end  from  which  he  was  furthest.  The  effect  was  in- 
Btantaneous.  The  wire  rope  became  slack  at  once,  and  the  deceased 
was  thrown  right  off.  He  fell  headlong  to  the  ground,  from  a 
height  of  forty  feet,  and  alighted  on  his  head  on  the  gravel  of 
the  promenade.  Dr.  Ree  and  other  medical  gentlemen,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  gardens,  rushed  to  bis  aid.  He  was  re- 
moved to  bis  residence  in  Stanley- villas,  Chelsea,  and  died  there  at 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  His  skull  was  fractured  and  his 
spine  was  believed  to  have  been  injured.  Mr.  Thomas  Bartlett, 
machinist  and  master  carpenter  to  the  gardens,  described  the 
tackle.  The  wire  rope,  which  was  provided  by  the  deceased  him- 
self, weighed  about  five  cwt.  At  the  end  furthest  from  the  ball-room 
it  was  made  fast  by  "  a  fall,"  composed  of  an  iron  chain  and  a 
strong  cable.  One  end  of  the  chain  was  fastened  to  a  massive 
iron  book,  fixed  to  an  elm-tree.  When  a  man  was  on  the  rope  the 
strain  on  the  hook  would  be  about  two  tons.  The  hook  was  cal- 
culated to  bear  a  strain  of  six  tons  and  the  chain  of  five  tone. 
The  hook,  however,  broke  right  in  two,  and  the  rope  of  course  fell 
slack,  causing  the  accident.  The  witness  believed  that  in  some 
way  the  lightning  on  the  previous  night  had  softened  or  other- 
wise affected  the  iron,  and  caused  it  to  give  way.  Mr.  M'Cullogh, 
of  the  Cadogan  Ironworks,  expressed  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  The  iron  in  the  hook  was  of  the  best 
quality  and  manufacture.  The  hook  would  certainly  have  been 
calculated  to  bear  a  strain  of  six  tons  at  least.  Mr.  £.  T.  Smith 
said  that  when  Carlo  Yalerio  applied  to  him  for  an  engagement 
he  declined  to  allow  him  to  perform,  and  it  was  only  after  no  bad 
been  furnished  with  proofs  as  to  hia  great  ability  and  perfect  com- 
petence to  perform  with  every  prospect  of  safety  to  himself  that 
he  would  consent.  Even  then  he  informed  deceased  that  he  should 
personally  provide  the  ropes  and  tackle,  as  he  would  not  incur  any 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  matter.  He  advanced  deceased 
50/,  to  buy  the  wire  rope,  and  deceased  himself  borrowed  powerful 
cables  from  the  Steamboat  Company.  Nothing,  he  added,  should 
ever  induce  bim  again  to  permit  a  performance  of  this  kind  in  the 
gardens.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  "That  deceased  lost  his 
life  through  inj  uries  from  a  fall  in  Cremome- gardens,  through 
the  giving  way  accidentally  of  a  certain  iron  hook,"  The  pro- 
ceedings then  terminated.  The  effect  of  the  occurrence  on  the 
orowd^  audience  at  the  gardens  was  a  general  feeling  of  horror 
and  pity.  Several  persons  fainted,  and  one  lady  was  so  much 
affected  that  she  had  to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Qeorge's  Hospital. 
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26.  Thr  Guards'  BitL.— The  Guatda'  ball  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  excited  extraoTdinair  interest  amongst 
the  higher  circles,  took  place  in  the  picture-galleries  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  builaing.  The  beautiful  rooms  were  decorated 
in  the  most  elegant  manner.  The  Queen  kindly  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  committee  the  whole  of  the  temporary  fittings  need 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  festive  occasions.  Emulating  this 
royal  liberality,  several  members  of  the  highest  aristocracv  con- 
tributed their  stores  of  gold  and  silver  plate  without  limita- 
tion ;  and  the  value  of  the  plate  and  ornaments  is  stated  at  two 
millions  sterling.  The  company,  which  was  limited  to  1400,  com- 
menced to  arrive  about  nme  o'clock,  and  the  brilliant  throng 
assembled  in  one  of  the  gsUeriea  about  ten  o'clock  to  receive  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  arrived  shortly  after.  The 
ball  was  opened  by  a  qnadrille  of  sixteen — the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
as  first  among  the  gallant  entertainers,  leading  forth  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  while  the  Prince  danced  with  Princess  Mary.  Both  the 
Prince  and  Princess  seemed  delighted  with  their  reception,  and  the 
Princess,  especially,  was  radiant  with  smiles  and  kindly  rec<^- 
nitions  of  the  fair  faces  around.  Princess  Mary  also  excited 
much  admiration.  The  supper-room  presented  a  scene  of  almost 
regal  magnificence.  Not  a  minute  did  the  Prince  lose  after  bis 
return  in  recommencing  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  and  again 
fi^re  after  figure  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  the  Prince,  with 
his  untiring  vivacity  and  kind,  genial  humour,  standing  up  in 
every  set,  and  the  Princess  also  dancing  often,  hut  not  waltzing. 
It  was  getting  well  on  to  the  grey  of  dawn  before  their  Boyal 
Highnesses  had  quitted  the  room,  while  many  of  the  compcuiy 
remained  till  five  or  six  o'clock. 

29.  SuiciDB  IN  A  Railway  Train. — An  inquest  was  held  upon 
the  body  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  shot  himself  in  a 
railway  train.  It  was  shown  that  about  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  as 
the  limited  mail  train  from  Edinburgh  to  London  was  approaching 
Newark-on-Trent,  the  passengers  in  one  compartment  were  aroused 
from  their  sleep  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  found  that  a  gentle- 
man had  shot  himself.  The  pistol  was  in  his  hand,  and  blood 
pouring  from  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  right  temple.  The  two 
gentlemen  in  the  carriage  with  the  suicide,  who  both  turned  out 
to  be  surgeons — viz..  Dr.  Low,  of  Martley,  and  Dr.  Douglass,  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  Army,  immediately  raised  an  alarm,  and  the 
body  was  removed  from  the  train  at  Newark,  and  taken  by  the 
police  to  the  Newark  Arms  Inn,  where  the  inquest  was  held  before 
Mr.  Oriffin,  coroner.  Drs.  Low  and  Douglass  were  detained  at 
Newark  ae  witnesses.  The  gentleman  was  ascertained  to  be  M.  Is 
Viacompte  de  Marieo,  a  Frenchman  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  had  gold  and  silver  money  in  his  pockets,  andletlera 
and  passport,  but  no  baggage,  and  nothing  to  indicate  his  reason 
for  destroying  himself.  Drs.  Low  and  Douglass  had  travelled  with 
him  alone  from  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  respectively,  and  con- 
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versed  with  him,  and  saw  nothiDg  to  indicate  insanity  in  his  con- 
venation.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  "That  the  deceased 
destroyed  himself,  bi4  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  his  state  of 
mind  at  the  time." 

29.  Statue  to  Lord  Herbert. — A  memorial  statue  of  the  late 
Lord  Herhert  of  Lea  was  uncovered  at  Salisbury.  Lord  Palmer- 
Blon  was  to  have  ofBoiated  at  the  inauguration,  hut  his  recent 
stuck  of  gout  prevented  him  from  being  present.  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Ripen,  however,  occupied  his  place  and  uncovered  the 
statue.     The  ceremony  was  imposing,  and  caused  much  interest. 

30.  The  Ke-ofenino  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  after  altera- 
tions and  restorations  of  different  parts  of  the  edifice,  took 
place  with  great  ceremony.  The  restorations,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  have  cost  more  than  40,000/.  Towards  this  sum  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford  have  raised  13,000/.  by  mortgage  on  the 
fttbric  estate,  and  the  cathedral  body  have  subscribed  10,000/.  in 
addition  from  their  private  reeourcea.  The  public  have  contributed 
some  few  thousands  more,  and  there  is  still  an  outatanding  balance 
to  a  large  amount. 


JULY. 

4.  Dreadfcl  Shipwreck  ik  New  Zealand. — The  Rev.  T.  H. 
Campbell,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  the  colony,  was 
drowned,  together  with  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  servants, 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  England.  They  had  crossed  the 
ocean  rapidly  and  prosperously,  and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on 
Friday,  July  3.  On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
proceeded  to  Dunedin,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  chief  authorities 
of  the  colony.  They  returned  to  Port  Chalmers  in  the  afternoon 
to  bring  their  children  to  their  new  home.  On  the  voyage,  as  it 
might  be  from  Portsmouth  to  Southampton,  their  small  steamer, 
the  "  Pride  of  the  Yarra,"  was  run  down  in  the  darkness  of  a  hazy 
evening  by  a  large  vessel,  the  "  Favourite."  Eleven  Uvea  were 
lost,  and  nine  of  these  were  the  family  of  Mr.  Campbell.  They 
were  all  in  the  cabin  when  the  collision  occurred,  and  nothing  was 
heard  or  seen  of  them  till  the  corpses  were  recovered  next  day  by 
a  diver.  The  Colonial  Government  voted  them  a  public  funeral, 
which  was  attended  by  the  whole  population  of  Dunedin  with 
every  mark  of  respect. 

11.  Balloon  Navigation. — The  following  interesting  account 
of  his  twelfth  ascent  was  given  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  well-known 
scientific  aeronaut : — 

"This  ascent  was  intended  to  have  combined  extreme  height 
and  distance,  and  ^most  until  the  time  of  leaving  the  earth  there 
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seemed  to  be  a  promise  that  both  purpoees,  in  tliese  respecta,  would 
be  realized.  As  the  direction  of  the  mud  was  due  east,  the  patha 
of  the  pilot  balloons  were  such  as  to  in^cate  that  our  couth 
would  have  been  towards  Devonshire. 

"  The  aky  was  nearly  covered  with  cirrus  and  cirrostratug 
clouds,  and  the  air  was  in  very  gentle  motion.  The  earth  was  left 
at  4h.  55m.,  the  balloon  moving  towards  the  west  till  4h.  59ini , 
when  in  a  moment  we  came  under  the  influence  of  a  north 
wind,  and  moved  almost  due  south ;  at  this  time  the  balloon 
was  2400  feet  high.  At  5h.  10m.  we  were  nearly  over  Caterham, 
where  a  large  number  of  persons  was  collected  celebrating  some 
festival ;  at  5h.  36m.  were  near  Epsom  Downs,  at  dh.  4'im.  near 
Reigate,  at  6h.  37m.  over  Horsham,  and  at  7h.  14m.  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  Brighton.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  frequently  con- 
sulted together,  with  the  view  of  ascending  higher  ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  prudent  to  attempt  extreme  elevation,  as  we  were  running 
so  directly  towards  the  sea,  and  therefore  we  kept  low,  with  the 
prospect  of  crossing  the  Channel  to  France,  and  then  ascending  to 
four  or  five  miles;  but  on  approaching  the  Channel  the  circuni* 
stances  did  not  promise  success.  We  therefore  abandoned  the 
attempt.  On  descending,  when  at  the  height  of  about  2400  feet,  we 
again  fell  in  with  an  east  wind,  being  at  the  same  elevation  as  we 
lost  it  at  five  o'clock.  After  this  time  we  were  compelled  to  keep 
at  a  low  elevation,  and  moved  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at 
the  rato  of  about  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  at  elevations  varying  from 
1000  feet  to  2000  feet,  till,  at  8h.  35m.,  we  were  over  Goodwood  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  where  Mr.  Coxwell  detormined 
to  descend,  and  managed  the  balloon  so  that  finally  it  bad  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  we  were  not  aware  when  the  oar  touched  the  earth. 

"  The  temperature  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  was  75^  deg.  j  at  the  Crystal  Palace  it  was  74  deg. ; 
in  the  balloon  it  declined  to  53  deg.  by  5h.  4m.  at  the  height  of 
3000  feet.  We  then  entered  a  warm  current,  temperature  increas- 
ing to  61'5  deg. ;  then  decreased  to  €0  deg.  at  the  height  of  4300 
feet.  We  detormined  to  descend  to  repeat  the  observations,  and 
found  all  temperature  down  to  3000  feet  nearly  5  deg.  higher  than 
at  the  same  heights  on  ascending.  We  then  turned  to  ascend,  at 
5h.  35m.,  and  the  temperature  decreased  gradually,  agreeing  with 
that  at  the  same  elevation  as  last  taken,  and  continued  to  a  height 
of  6200  feet,  at  6h.  28m.,  where  the  temperature  was  52i  des. 
We  continued  at  this  elevation,  with  very  slight  variations,  for  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  the  temperature  fell  from  1  deg.  to 
2  deg. 

"At  7h.  we  were  nearing  the  coast,  and  we  descended  to  900  feet 
by  7h.  20m.,  the  temperature  gradually  and  constantly  increasing 
to  6d|  deg.  From  this  time  we  were  moving  westward  almost 
parallel- to  the  coast,  and  were  compelled  to  keep  below  2000  feet 
to  avoid  approaching  the  sea.  The  temperatures  at  these  eleva- 
tions varied  from  63  deg.  to  65  deg.,  and  was  68^  deg.  at  Good- 
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wood  at  8h.  60m.,  about  ten  minutes  after  we  bad  touched  the 
ground.  At  thb  time  at  Greenwich  the  temperature  was  64  deg., 
at  BrightoD,  as  comipunicated  to  me  by  J.  O.  N.  Rutter,  Esq., 
it  was  b8  deg. 

"  On  comparing  the  successive  temperatures  at  the  same  eleva- 
tions taken  after  5h.  Sm.  with  those  at  Greenwich,  a  corresponding 
decrease  was  shown,  but  somewhat  less  in  amount. 

"At  5h.  27m.,  when  at  the  height  of  about  3000  feet,  the 
'  Times '  newspaper,  folded  four  times,  fell  over  the  car.  Its 
decent  was  watched.  After  a  time  it  looked  like  a  gull.  It 
reached  the  ground  at  5h.  35m.,  passing  over  seven  or  eight  fields 
in  ila  descent, 

"  Whilst  passing  from  Brighton  to  Chichester,  without  any 
sense  of  motion  ourselves,  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  2000  feet, 
over  a  beautiful  country  in  all  respects  like  Devonshire,  with  ita 
fine  parks  of  forest  trees,  noblemen  s  mansions,  and  all  the  features 
of  rural  landscape— a  moving  panorama,  iu  fact,  of  great  extent 
appearing  in  quick  succession — like  a  fairy  scene,  the  voyage  was 
most  enjoyable ;  and  I  must  confess  it  was  with  some  regret  that 
we  were  compelled  to  conclude  the  aerial  journey. 

"  The  currents  of  air  on  this  occasion  were  remarkable  ;  there 
was  no  transition  state  from  one  to  the  other ;  the  stratum  of  air 
moving  from  the  north  mu£t  have  been  in  contact  with  that  from 
the  east.  After  reaching  Horsham,  the  north  wind  must  have  been 
confounded  with  some  west — that  is  at  heights  exceeding  5000  feet 
—which  was  lost  on  falling  below  this  height,  for  then  for  a  time 
we  were  moving  towards  Worthing.  When  near  the  south  coast 
the  smoke  was  frequently  moving  in  a  different  direction  to  that 
of  the  balloon.  At  Arundel  it  was  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  was  this  uncertain  state  of  things  which  prevented  us  passing  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  I  very  much  wished  to  nave  some  observations 
over  the  sea. 

"At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  horizontal  move- 
ment of  the  air  between  the  hours  of  five  and  nine  was  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  two  miles  an  hour,  whilst  during  three  hours  and 
three-quarters  the  balloon  had  passed  between  sixty  and  seventy 
miles.  It  is  ver^  evident  that  our  instruments  on  the  earth  do 
not  give  any  indication  of  the  real  velocity  of  the  air.  A  similar 
result  was  shown  last  year  in  Mr.  Coxwell's  rapid  journey  from 
Winchester  (seventy  miles  in  sixty-five  minutes) ;  whilst  the 
anemometer  registered  at  Greenwich  fourteen  miles  only ;  and  on 
every  occasion  on  which  the  actual  motion  of  the  air  has  l^n 
measured  by  the  balloon  it  has  been  a  multiple  of  that  determined 
by  instruments.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  so  large  that 
it  seems  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  undulatory  motion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  implies  that  our  hitherto  estimated  veloci- 
ties of  the  air  are  erroneous. 

"  Shortly  after  we  left,  the  sky  was  overcast,  mostly  with  cirro- 
stratus  clouds  of  such  density  that  at  times  there  were  faint  gleam" 
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of  light  from  the  son ;  but,  for  the  most  P^rt,  the  sun's  place  was 
only  just  discernible,  and  for  some  time  before  sunset  there  wu  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  sun. 

"  These  clouds,  when  viewed  from  a  height  exceeding  6000  feet, 
seemed  then  to  be  as  far  above  as  they  did  when  viewed  irom  the 
earth ;  they  must  have  been  four  miles  high  at  least.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  thick  and  misty,  very  distant  objects  were  invisible,  and 
the  earth  not  being  lighted  up  by  the  sun  at  all,  was  dull. 

"  The  fact  of  clouds  reaching  to  four  miles  high,  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew  point  most  be  some  degrees  below  zero,  as  on 
the  preceding  ascent,  implying  the  presence  of  very  little  water  ; 
yet,  there  was  enough  in  both  cases  not  only  to  be  just  visible,  but 
to  exclude  every  thing  beyond  them.  This  fact  is  important, 
and  indicatea  that  our  theory  of  vapour  will  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

"  In  this  ascent  we  were  favoured  with  the  company  of  Frederick 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  the  Conservative  Club,  and  Lieutenant  H.  Turner, 
of  the  Brifle  Brigade. 

"  The  place  of  descent  was  Goodwood  Fark,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Captain 
Valentine  for  the  assistance  he  kindly  gave  us  in  every  thing,  not 
only  in  having  my  instruments  properly  taken  care  of,  packing  up 
the  balloon,  &c.,  nut  also  for  his  kind  hospitality." 

—  Public  Schools'  Cricket  Ma.tch. — Lord's  cricket-ground 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  animated  contest  between  the  schools  of 
Eton  and  Harrow.  The  attendance  of  visitors  in  carriages  and  on 
foot  was  numerous  beyond  all  precedent,  and  a  most  lively  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  rival  plavers  by 
their  friends  and  schoolfellows.  In  the  first  innings  Harrow 
gained  a  considerable  advantage,  but  the  second  innings  of  Eton 
was  so  successful  aa  to  give  their  partisans  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
triumph.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  match  could  not  be  played 
out  for  want  of  time,  the  Eton  players  having  kept  up  their  innings 
till  after  seven  on  the  second,  which  is  necessarily  the  last,  day  of 
the  match.  The  result  was  such  aa  to  leave  it  quite  an  open 
question  to  which  side  the  victory  would  have  fallen.  The  score 
was  as  follows : — 

BTON. 
First  Innings.  Second  Imuoga. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Tritton,  run  out  .  .  91    c.  GrimBton,  b.  Richudmn 

Mr.  A.  Pepjs,  c.  Hornby,  b.  IUchAT<boii  1  b.  Phipp* 
Mr.  Fredenrk,  b.  Pbipp  .  .  .  S2  b.  BoUer  . 
Mr.  W.  S.  Prideani.  b.  Huttand  .    3    ran  out     . 

Hr.%  Lubbock,  c.  Walker,  b.  Htitluid    0    c.  Hewlet,  b.  BuUer  . 
Hod.  N.   Ljttelton,  c.  Richard«on,  b. 

Bninett Ob.  BnUer  . 

Hr.  H.  B.  SotherliDd.  b.  Haitland  .  4  b.  BoUer  . 
Bon.  F.  Pclbam,  b.  Bumvtt  .    9    run  oat     . 

Hon.  S.  Lfttclton,  r.  Walker,  b.  Burnett  14  b.  Bnlln  . 
"     A.  Teape,  c.  Pbipp!,  b.  Mwtlsnd 


Hr.  E.  B.  Bavill,  not  out      .        .        .7    c.  Bjcbsrdwn,  b.  Buller 

B.  7.  l.-b.  4,  w.  &.  n.-b.  1        .  17  B.  a,  l.-b  2.  w.  18,  n..b. 
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HARBOW. 
flnt  IniuDgs. 

Hr.  C.  L.  Homby,  I.  b.  w.  b.  Sutherland 68 

Ui.  W.  E.  MirehoDU,  c.  Lfttelton,  b.  Pelhun  ....  7 

Mr.  W.  E.  GriniBton,  c.  N.  Ljttelton,  b.  Lnbbock     ...  87 

Mr.  C.  P.  BdIIct,  b.  S.  Lyttelton 34 

Mr.  W.  F.  MaitUnd,  b.  S.  LtrttelUm £3 

Mr.  M,  H.  Stow,  mn  oat 3 

Mr-  K.  W.  Bnrnett,  b.  Frederick 20 

Mr.  I.  D.  Walker,  not  out 16 

Hr.  H.  G.  Phipp*,  b.  Frederick 3 

Hr.  W.  RichardBCoi,  b.  S.  Ljttelton 0 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hewlett,  b.  S.  Lyttelton 1 

b.  20,  i.-b.  11,  w.  24,  n-b  1.  .56 

Total  .  268 

Umpires — Ntion  and  FennalL 

—  Sbkioijs  Accident  to  Sie  Crbsswell  Crbsswell. — As  Lord 
AvelAnd's  carriage  was  driving  up  ConstitutioD-liill  the  axletree 
broke.  The  horses,  becoming  unmanageable,  rushed  forward, 
dragging  after  them  the  forepart  of  the  carriage,  and  struck  Sir 
OesBweU  Cresswell,  who  was  riding  in  front  of  the  carriage, 
with  Buch  force  as  to  knock  his  horse  completely  over.  Sir  Cress- 
well  fortunately  escaped  with  merely  a  fracture  of  the  kneecap 
and  a  severe  shaking.  He  was  picked  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Free- 
mantle,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  conveyed  at  his  own 
desire  to  St.  Qeorge's  Hospital,  where  his  injuries  were  attended 
to,  and  afterwards  was  removed  t«  his  residence  at  Frince's-gate. 
This  accident,  though  its  effects  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  not  of  a 
veiy  serious  kind,  and  though  it  was  believed  that  medical  skill 
and  care  would  speedily  restore  the  learned  Judge  to  health,  was 
probably  one  of  tiie  causes  that  contributed  to  his  lamented  death, 
which  took  place,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  obituary  notice,  not  long 
afterwards. 

17.  Fbarful  Encountbe  in  a  IJailwat  CARRtAGE. — A  mur- 
derous assault  was  made  in  a  railway  carriage  on  the  London  and 
North- Western  line  by  Mr.  Michael  Lyons,  National  School 
teacher,  of  Bampaik,  Ballymascallan,  near  Dundalk,  upon  two 
fellow-passengers.  The  assailant  had  taken  a  return  excursion 
ticket  for  a  month  from  Ireland  to  London.  As  the  9,15  express 
train  was  about  to  start  from  Liverpool  to  Ix>ndon,  he,  Mr.  Peter 
M'Lean,  and  Mr.  James  Worland,  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  entered  a 
Kcond-class  carriage,  in  which  there  was  previously  an  elderly 
lady.  After  the  train  had  started,  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  large 
carpet  bag,  placed  himself  close  by  the  window.  He  was  heard  to 
say  Bomething  incoherently,  but  almost  in  a  menacing  sort  of  way. 
Mr.  Worland  and  Mr.  M'Lean,  who  were  conversing,  looked  to- 
varda  him,  as  did  also  the  lady,  who  was  seated  near  the  window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage.  The  prisoner,  however,  sat 
down  quietly,  and  continued  so  until  after  the  train  had  passed 
the  Bletchley  station.  Then  he  suddenly  jumped  up  from  his 
seat,  and,  with  a  large  open  claspknife  m  his  hand,  rushed  At 
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Mr.  Worlend,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  forehead,  caomng  a  most 
frightful  wound.  He  was  in  the  act  of  striking  another  blow, 
when  Mr.  M'Lean  knocked  him  back  on  to  the  seat.  This  had 
the  effect  of  infuriating  him  the  more.  He  started  to  his  feet, 
and  was  about  to  strike  another  blow  at  Mr.  Worland,  when  Mr. 
M'Lean  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  clutched  the  knife  in  his 
right  hand.  A  fearful  struggle  ensued,  and  the  prisoner  drew  the 
weapon  through  his  antagonist's  hand,  cutting  some  of  the  fingers 
to  the  bone.  Mr.  Worland,  who  all  this  time  had  not  been  idle, 
although  shockingly  wounded,  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
managed  to  get  behind  the  prisoner  and  throw  him  down.  The 
lady  in  the  compartment,  after  screaming  for  assistance  for  some 
time,  fainted  away.  The  struggle  must  hare  been  a  desperate  one, 
for  the  prisoner,  who  wa«  shouting  loudly,  endeavoured  to  rise  and 
shake  the  two  gentlemen  off,  at  the  same  time  striking  and  stab- 
bing both  of  them.  Fortunately  the  oil  lamp  in  the  carriage  was 
alight,  and  this  enabled  Mr.  Worland  and  Mr.  M'Lean  to  wrest 
the  knife  out  of  the  prisoner's  band,  and  to  keep  him  dQwn 
till  they  arrived  at  Camden-town  station.  When  the  ticket- 
collector  entered  the  carriage  he  saw  the  wounded  men  covered 
with  blood  holding  the  prisoner.  The  sides,  doors,  windows, 
floors,  and  every  place  in  the  carriage  were  covered  with  blood 
and  finger-maiks.  Prisoner  was  at  once  conveyed  to  the  station, 
where  he  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  the 
two  gentlemen  who  were  with  him  to  be  thieves,  who  intended  to 
rob  him.  He  saw  them  talking  to  one  another,  and  making  mo- 
tions towards  him,  and  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
defend  himself,  if  only  for  his  dear  little  ones  at  home.  Mr. 
M'Lean's  hand  was  irigbtfully  cut,  and  he  was  also  seriously  injured 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Mr.  Worland  was  dangerously  wounded. 
The  prisoner  was  taken  before  Mr.  Lowndes,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates at  Bletchley,  and  remanded  on  the  deposition  of  Mr.  M'Lean. 
Ho  volunteered  no  statement  in  reply  to  the  charge,  and  was  then 
taken  to  the  county  gaol.  On  searching  the  prisoner's  carpet  bag 
a  prize  medal  was  found  awarded  to  him  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
brides  various  books  and  papers,  and  he  stated  that  he  came  up 
from  Dundalk  to  be  examined  as  a  schoolmaster  at  the  forthcoming 
examination  at  Burlington  House.  He  is  supposed  to  be  insane. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Wonand  was  so  far  convalescent  as  to  be  able 
to  proceed  to  his  residence  at  Victoria  Dock-road.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  train,  being  an  express  train,  does  not  stop  at 
the  intermediate  stations  between  Bletchlev  Junction  and  Camden, 
a  distance  of  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  there  being  no 
means  of  communication  between  the  passengers  and  guards, 
information  of  the  occurrence  could  only  be  made  known  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Camden  station. 

—  Trial  for  Libel. — A  very  remarkable  libel  case  was  tried 
at  Nenagh  before  Baron  Hughes  and  a  special  jury.  The  action 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Spring  Kice,  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged 
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libel  published  in  the  "  lamerick  Reporter  "  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ryan,  P.P.  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  letter  signed  "  One  of 
toe  People."  It  stated  that  an  investigation  had  been  held  at 
Mr.  Rice's  house,  when  the  following  astounding  particulars  came 
oat ; — A  threatening  tetter  had  been  found  on  his  premises  warn- 
ing him  to  prepare  for  death  in  consequence  of  evicting  a  family. 
He  sent  for  the  police,  and  seemed  greatly  alarmed.  But  it  was 
stated  in  the  libel  that  the  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Rice,  at  his 
own  instigation,  by  Bridget  Dunne,  his  parlour-matd.  It  was  to 
repel  this  foul  charge  the  action  was  brought.  The  maid  was  pro- 
duced on  the  trial,  and  deposed  that  she  did  write  the  letter  under 
her  master's  direction,  as  stated  in  the  libel,  and  also  a  letter  to 
herself,  as  if  from  a  lover  in  Kilkee.  The  latter  was  intended  to 
corroborate  a  statement  which  be  desired  her  to  make — that  she 
wrote  the  first  in  the  hope  of  frightening  the  family  back  to  Kilkee. 
Mr.  Rice  was  examined,  and  positively  contradicted  her  evidence. 
He  was  corroborated  by  Mrs.  Bice. 
Boron  Hughes  charged  the  jury  to  the  following  effect :  — 
"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  had  undertaken  to  satisfy  twelve  gentle- 
men npon  their  oaths  that  the  charge  he  preferred  against  Mr. 
Bpring  Kice,  by  his  letter  of  the  I9tb  of  July,  1862,  was  true. 
what  evidence  had  been  given  to  establish  bis  justification  ?  None, 
in  point  of  fact,  with  one  exception ;  and  yet  they  were  asked  by 
defendant's  coansel  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against 
Ur.  Rice  upon  the  sole  evidence  of  Bridget  Dunne.  Her  own 
counsel  were  obliged  to  admit  that  she  was  a  clever  and  an  artful 
girl.  She  was  admittedly  the  author  and  composer  of  those  docu- 
neDts,  which  the  jury  could  take  into  their  box  and  most  carefuUy 
consider.  The  first  was  a  threatening  letter,  the  second  a  love-letter, 
pnrporting  to  have  been  written  from  £ilkee,  and  the  third  a  con- 
HfiBion.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  look  into  the  contents 
of  these  documents,  and  consider  the  dissimilarity  of  the  hand- 
writing in  the  love-letter  from  the  other  papers  written  by  this  girl. 
Hiey  would  form  their  own  opinion  of  her  capacity,  and  say,  uom 
what  had  taken  place,  and  from  the  demeanour  of  the  witnesses 
vho  had  been  examined  during  the  trial,  where  the  truth  lay. 
His  Lordship  added,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  damages,  that 
while  the  jury  would  take  into  account  the  serious  nature  of 
the  libel,  they  would  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  defendant  was 
only  a  parish  priest,  and  the  incomes  of  parish  priests  were  nnusu- 
ally^small." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  201.  damages, 
and  Qd.  coets. 

—  Shooting  at  an  Irish  Magistrate. — At  the  same  assizes 
Philip  Hayea  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  for  shooting  at 
Ur.  Gore  Jones,  with  intent  to  murder  him,  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1863.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  resident  magistrate  of  long  standing, 
detailed  the  ciroumstancee  of  the  case,  and  identified  the  prisoner 
as  one  of  two  men  whom  he  saw  behind  a  diteh  when  a  gun  was 
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fired  at  him  while  ridine  slo^  the  road  from  Thnrles.  He  imme- 
diately pulled  up  and  said,  "  Tou  scoundrels !  I  know  yon,  and  I'll 
make  you  pay  for  this."  The  men  then  ran  away  through  the 
fields,  and  lie  rode  after  them  through  a  lane,  wnich  ended  in 
a  bog.  He  was  obliged  to  return,  ana  they  eecaped.  Two  holes, 
aa  if  made  by  a  bullet,  were  visible  in  the  loose  Inverness  cape 
which  he  wore  at  the  time.  The  witness  was  severely  cross-' 
examined  by  Mr.  Curtis.  Other  evidence  having  been  given,  the 
jury  retired.  They  were  locked  up  all  ni^ht,  and  discharged  the 
next  dar,  not  being  able  to  agree  to  a  verdict. 

18.  Wimbledon  Prize  Meetiiio. — The  great  annual  rifle 
meeting,  which  commenced  on  the  6tb  of  Jul^  terminated  with 
great  Alat  in  a  grand  Volunteer  Review  by  H.R.H.  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on  the  I8th.  The  weather  during  the  fortnight 
was  most  propitious,  the  shooting  very  good,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  durmg  a  part  of  the  time  added 
great  interest  to  the  meeting.  The  regular  work  of  the  meeting 
began  on  the  7th,  when  a  match  between  Lancashire,  Gloucester, 
and  Middlesex  was  played,  at  600  and  800  yards.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  with  the  following  result  :— 
Lancashire  made  636  points ;  Gloucestershire  566 ;  and  Middleeex 
666 :  Liverpool  and  Bristol  thus  beating  London.  The  competi- 
tion between  Cambridge  and  Oxford  for  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation bronze  medal  resulted  in  victory  to  the  former,  Cambridge 
scoring  >ilO  (of  which  74  points  were  won  by  Captain  E.  Ross), 
and  Oxford  286.  The  sharp  crack  of  Enfield  and  small-bore  was 
unremitting  from  J. 30  p.m.  until  the  darkness  of  the  evening  had 
so  far  advanced  as  to  make  good  shooting  difficult.  The  running 
deer,  sighting,  and  pool  targets  were  st«aaily  patronized. 

The  Public  Schools'  competition  for  the  Ashbnrton  challeiue 
shield  caused  great  excitement,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
"upper  ten  thousand"  witnessed  the  match.  There  were  eleven 
repreeentAtivee  of  each  of  the  following  Bchools : — Eton,  Rugt^, 
Cheltenham,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Marlborough.  The  ranges 
were  200  and  600  yards,  five  shots  at  each  distance.  Eton 
won  the  Ashbnrton  challenge  shield ;  and  Mr.  Deedee,  of  Win- 
chester, Earl  Spencer's  cup,  value  20/.,  which  was  competed  for 
by  the  best  eleven  from  each  school.  This  prize  was  won  last 
year  and  the  year  before  by  Eton.  Harrow  was  the  winner  of  the 
Ashbnrton  challenge  shield  for  two  previous  years.  The  Win- 
chester College  corps  is  only  composed  of  forty  members.  The 
following  is  the  total  number  of  marks  obtained  by  each  of  the 
schools :— Eton,  246 ;  Rugby,  230  ;  Marlborough,  224  ;  Harrow, 
229 ;  Cheltenham,  193 ;  and  Winchester,  223.  The  winners  on 
both  sides  were  hoisted  and  carried  by  their  comrades  round  the 
ground.  In  shooting  for  the  association  prize.  Captain  Heaton, 
Adjutant  of  the  3rd  Manchester  Rifles,  made  seven  bulls'-eyes, 
out  of  seven  shota  at  200  yards,  and  in  firing  for  Lord  Yemon's 
prize  made  three  cartons  at  an  8-inch  bull's-eye  at,  600  -nxda  out 
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of  ten  ehota.  For  tlie  extra  series  of  prizes  Mr.  H.  G.  Boss,  at 
800  yards,  made  five  buUs'-eyes  and  two  centres.  Captain  Pieid, 
of  tbe  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  won  the  Middlesex  bronze  medal. 
Among  the  events  of  the  day  were  the  shooting  for  the  House  of 
Lords'  prize,  first  stage,  and  the  Queen's  prize,  first  stage.  During  the 
first  two  days,  five  of  the  markers  were  hurt  —  one  of  them  seriously, 
the  sight  of  an  eye  being  destroyed — by  the  fragments  of  the 
balls  recoiling  from  the  target,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  forth* 
vith  issued  some  stringent  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
competitors,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 

(hi  the  9th  the  shooting  for  the  Queen's  prize  was  continued, 
as  also  the  competition  for  the  Lords'  and  extra  prizes.  As  re- 
gards the  question  of  marking,  General  Hay  and  Colonel  Steele, 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  which  corps  had  hitherto  attended  the 
butts,  issued  a  notice  at  noon  that  they  could  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  the  men  to  continue  to  mark  by  the 
disc  system.  Lord  Elcho  having  called  upon  the  members  of  the 
Victoria  corps,  who  were  encamped  on  the  ground,  to  act  as 
markers,  they  and  several  other  corps  came  forward.  No  accidents 
took  place  this  day.  Lord  Elcho  and  Lord  Ducie  marked  at  one 
of  the  disc  butts  all  tbe  afternoon,  to  assure  themselves  of  their 
safety.  The  accidents  were  attributed  to  the  Guardsmen  not 
being  sufficiently  cautious,  and  to  the  butts  being  rather  too 
close  together. 

The  weather  was  very  hot  tbe  next  day,  but  the  haze  was  not 
favourable  for  shooting.  Probably  owing  to  this  cause,  the  average 
of  the  shooting  was  not  so  high  as  was  anticipated,  though  one  or 
two  remarkable  scores  were  made.  The  first  stage  of  the  Queen's 
prize  was  concluded. 

On  the  11th,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  prize,  value  100/.,  was  won 
by  Private  A.  Bumboll,  3rd  Herts,  who  made  a  total  score  of 
58  marks  in  seventeen  shots  at  the  200,  500,  and  600  yard  ranges. 
The  St.  George's  challenge  cup,  value250/.,  presented  for  annual  com- 
petition  to  the  volunteer  battalions  of  Great  Britain  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Lindsay,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Sc  George's  Rifles,  was  won  by  Private  Jopling,  of  the  South 
Middlesex  corps,  who  was  the  winner  of  the  Queen's  prize  the 
year  before  last.  In  addition  to  the  honour  of  holding  the  vase 
on  behalf  of  the  corps  for  the  term  of  one  year,  he  was  entitled  to 
5/.  and  the  gold  jewel  of  St.  George.  The  winner  scored  32,  five 
others  being  only  one  behind  him.  The  ties  of  tbe  first  stage 
Qneoi's  prize  were  shot  off,  and  the  first  thirty  of  tbe  successful 
competitors  won  a  Whitworth  rifle  and  5/.  each,  and  the  remaining 
thirty  6/.  each.  The  Whitwortha  were  distributed  to  the  competi- 
tors for  the  Queen's  prize,  and  Lord  Ducie  instructed  them  in  the 
details  of  that  weapon  at  the  sighting  tar^t.  Captain  Herbert,  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  made  the  following  score  at  the  running 
deer : — For  fifty  shots  he  made  eight  bulls'-eyes — two  consecutive — 
twenty-six  centres,  ten  outers,  and  six  misses.     Hp  to  the  end  of 
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the  week,  nearly  80,000  rouadB  had  been  sold  at  6d.  per  ten  rounds ; 
and  the  consumption  of  spirito  was  also  large,  the  "  sack  "  bearing 
an  undae  proportion  to  the  "  bread,"  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
dog-days.  Amongst  the  bye  amusements  the  sweepstakee  were 
very  popular,  including  shooting  at  the  deer,  the  volunteer,  and 
the  soldier,  all  running. 

On  the  Sunday-morning  the  volunteers.  Guardsmen,  police,  and 
others  in  camp  at  Wimbledon,  paraded  at  half-past  ten  o  clock,  and 
marched  to  me  grand  stand  for  Divine  service.  A  temporaiv 
pulpit,  covered  with  the  union  jack,  was  erected  facing  the  stand, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Hanly  Ball,  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary's,  Wimbledon, 
officiated  as  chaplain.  The  brass  band  of  the  G  division  of  police 
took  part  in  those  portions  of  the  service  admitting  musical  acces- 
sories. The  Guards  were  ranged  in  one  compartment  of  the  stand, 
the  volunteers,  camp  attendants,  &a.,  in  the  centre,  and  the  police 
on  the  left.  Lord  and  Lady  Ann  Elcho,  Colonels  Lnard  and 
Bewes,  Captain  Ruxton,  and  others,  were  present. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  the  shooting-ground 
at  Wimbledon  on  the  13th,  and  watched  for  a  time  the  match 
between  eleven  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  eleven  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons.  The  Peers  were  defeated,  the  Commons 
scoring  460  points  against  their  423.  In  the  contest  be- 
tween Gambndce  and  Oxford,  the  former  won.  The  Alexandra 
prize,  a  cup,  value  50/.,  or  money,  at  the  option  of  the  winner, 
was  shot  for  in  seven  shots  at  the  600  yards'  range  by  thirty 
winners  of  the  Enfield  all  comers'  prize,  200  yards ;  and  tbir^ 
of  500  and  600  yards.  Private  Mackenzie,  of  the  16th  Mid- 
dlesex, became  the  winner,  making  a  total  score  of  22  points.  The 
other  shooting  of  the  day  resulted  in  the  winning  of  some  of  the 
lesser  prizes,  whilst  progress  was  made  in  some  of  the  greater 
matches.  The  ties  for  the  secondary  prizes  in  connexion  with  the 
St.  George's  challenge  vase  and  the  entire  competition  terminated 
as  follows: — Private  Jopling  (South  Middlesex],  the  challenge 
vase  and  gold  jewel ;  Private  Johnson  (2nd  Stafford),  silver  jewel ; 
Sergeant  Bobinson  (7th  Middlesex),  bronze  cross ;  Corporal 
Croucher  (6th  Tower  Hamlets),  photograph  of  vase.  A  good 
deal  of  amusement  was  caused  by  Lord  Elcho  being  disanaOBed 
from  shooting  for  any  of  the  general  prizes  because  in  firing  he 
hit  the  wrong  target. 

The  grand  event  on  the  14th  was  the  shooting  for  the  second 
stage  for  the  Queen's  prize.  This  commenced  punctually  at  gun- 
fire in  the  morning :  the  men  being  divided  into  four  squads  at 
the  long  ranges  on  the  north  side  of  the  common.  It  was  soon 
manifest,  from  the  practice  at  the  first  range  of  800  yards,  that 
much  better  shooting  would  be  made  than  had  been  the  case  in  the 
previous  year.  Men  rolled  off  bulls'-eyes  and  centres  as  quickly 
as  a  picked  squad  would  have  done  with  Enfield  rifles  at  500.  The 
weather  was  less  unfavourable  than  on  the  day  the  600  yards  was 
shot.      The  competitors  continued  firing  all  day,  exciting  very 
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little  attention  until  the  evening  drev  on.  Tlien  a  fev  dis- 
tingaished  Tisitors  strolled  up  to  the  firing-points,  which  by  this 
time  were  pretty  well  surrounded  by  interested  riflemen  and 
friends  of  the  men.  General  Hay  watched  with  interest  the  rapid 
progress  which  his  pupils  were  making  in  the  use  of  his  favourite 
weapon.  Lord  Elcuo,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Kadstock  saw 
the  last  few  rounds  fired,  and  waited  until  the  momentous  question 
was  decided.  The  victort  Sergeant  Roberts,  of  the  12th  Shrop- 
shire Volunteers,  finished  a  splendid  score  of  65  marks,  or  three 
over  an  average  of  centres,  in  the  first  squad  that  had  concluded 
firing.  So  high  a  score  was  at  once  looked  upon  as  certain  to  gain  the 
prize  ;  but,  as  another  squad  drew  towards  a  close.  Sergeant  Graham 
stood  at  61  with  a  shot  to  go.  The  excitement  became  considerable 
when  he  knelt  down,  as  it  was  believed  that  if  he  got  a  bull's-eye 
he  would  win,  though  tying  in  marks,  from  occupying  a  higher 
place  in  the  sixty.  This  point,  however,  was  soon  decided  by  his 
failing  to  score  the  required  number,  thus  leaving  JEloberts  the 
imdisputed  winner  of  what  so  many  have  coveted  and  keenly  con- 
tested.    Mr.  Roberts's  marks  at  the  different  ranges  were : — 


The  next  highest  score,  that  of  Sergeant  Graham,  Sud  Wilts,  was 
as  follows :  — 


The  shooting  on  the  15th  was  excellent,  particularly  that  for  the 
Albert  prize,  consisting  of  a  cup,  value  lUO/.,  or  lOU/.  in  money. 
The  competitors  for  this  prize  were  confined  to  the  winners  of 
the  sixty  all  comers'  prizes,  who  had  nearly  all  been  compelled  to 
shoot  off  ties  at  unusually  high  figures.  The  winner  of  the  Albert 
prize  was  Mr.  Martin  Smith  (victorias),  whose  shooting  at  the 
1000  yards'  range  was  as  nearly  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for 
shooting  to  be.  Beginning  with  on  outer,  he  steadily  improved 
at  each  shot,  drawing  the  three  centres,  which  he  next  obtained, 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  the  bull's-eye,  in  which  he  planted 
the  remaining  three  out  of  seven  shots.  He  won  with  73  points, 
eight  more  t&n  the  number  made  by  the  winner  of  the  Queen's. 
The  following  is  Sergeant  M.  Smith's  score : — 


The  next  best   score  was   that  of  Ensign  Brazill,   61st  Lanca- 
shire;— 


The  excellence  of  all  the  shooting  at  Wimbledon,  that  of  losers 
IS  well  as  that  of  winners,  has  never  been  surpassed.     Lost  year 
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when  the  new  mode  of  marking  wss  adopted,  Mr.  Pixley  carried 
off  the  Queen's  prize.  He  made  43  up  to  600  yards,  and  44  up 
to  1000  yards — giving  a  total  of  87.  This  year  Sergeant  Koberts 
Bcored  40  in  the  first  stage,  and  65  in  the  secood— giving  a  total 
of  105.  Last  year  the  lowest  score  of  the  forty  who  were  to 
compete  in  the  second  stage  was  37 ;  this  year  the  lowest  score 
of  the  sixty  who  competed  was  40.  Again,  in  shooting  through 
the  final  ranges,  that  is  from  800  to  1000  yards,  last  year  the 
lowest  score  of  the  forty  was  19 ;  this  year  the  lowest  score  of 
the  sixty  competitors  was  36.  Last  year  thirteen  men  out  of 
forty  retired  from  the  contest ;  this  year  sixteen  out  of  gizty 
retired.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shooting  of  the  present  year 
surpasses  that  of  last  in  every  respect.  In  the  match  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons  the  same  miprovement  is  visible.  Lut 
year  the  Iiords  scored  411,  and  the  Commons  349 ;  this  year  the 
Commons  scored  460,  and  the  Lords  423.  Lord  Whamcliffe  made 
47  last  year,  the  highest  scoro  in  his  squad ;  this  year  he  made 
51 — the  utmost  he  could  have  made  was  56— and  he  is  etill  in  a 
majority  of  one  over  Lord  Bury  and  Earl  Ducie.  This  year  the 
Commons  made  only  six  misses,  last  year  twenty-six ;  this  year 
the  Lords  made  twenty  misses,  last  year  they  made  eighteen. 
These  facts  show  that,  even  allowing  for  fine  weather,  there  hss 
been  during  the  past  twelvemonth  a  great  improvement  in  shooting, 
both  with  the  Enfield  and  the  small-bore. 

The  following  report  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  War- 
office  as  to  the  review  at  Wimbledon  was  published : — 

"Hone  aoardi.  Jul;  24. 

"  My  Lord, — Having  reviewed  the  Volunteer  corps  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood  at  Wimbledon  on  Saturday  last, 
the  18th  inst,,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  general  efficiency  of  the  corps  then  assembled,  and  with 
the  drill  of  the  battalions. 

"  I  directed  the  force  on  the  ground  to  be  divided  into  two 
corps— the  one,  the  attacking  body,  under  Lieutenant-General 
the  Hon.  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett,  who  was  assisted  by  Major- 
General  Taylor  and  Brigadier-General  Bates  in  charge  of  divi- 
sions  ;  the  other,  the  defending  body,  under  Major-Qeneral  Lord 
Prederick  Paulet.  The  former  force  was  composed  of  five  brigades, 
commanded  respectively  by  the  senior  officers  of  Volunteers  on 
the  ground,  Lord  ColvHle,  Lord  Ranelagb,  Lord  Groavenor,  Lord 
Bury,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bigge ;  the  latter  of  three  brigades, 
commanded  by  I^ord  Elcho,  Lord  Eadstock,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brewster. 

"  The  attacking  force  was  posted  in  the  hollow  ground  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  common  towards  Combe ;  the  defenders 
took  up  a  position  near  the  furthest  firing-butts.  Having  been 
attacked  in  front  by  the  brigades  uuder  Bngadier-Q^eral  BateSt 
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the  force  under  Lord  Frederick  Paolet  retired  behind  the  ravine, 
tttking  up  &  freeh  position.  Sir  J.  Scarlett  then  brought  forward 
his  nght  wing,  under  Major-General  Taylor,  throwing  forward 
two  brigades  as  a  flaak  movement.  Upon  this  Lord  F.  Faulet's 
Hiree  brigades  changed  front,  throwing  back  their  left,  and  posted 
themselves  across  the  common  with  their  backs  to  the  Grand  Stand. 
Sir  J.  Scarlett  moved  his  three  brigades  to  the  right,  forming 
with  them  s  second  or  supporting  line  to  the  two  bngades  which 
had  made  the  flank  movement  from  the  right.  At  the  end  of  the 
£eld  day  the  whole  of  the  troops  marched  past  in  quarter-distance 
columns  before  returning  to  their  respective  quarters. 

"I  was  much  satisfied  with  the  excellent  fire  maintained  by  the 
battalions  in  line,  and  I  thought  that  the  men  showed  great  apti- 
tude in  skirmisbing.  The  artillery  was  efficientlv  handled,  and 
the  heavy  batteries  seemed  to  move  with  considerable  facility. 
I  was  also  much  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the  two  horse 
artillery  guns,  and  the  field  batteiy  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  upon  future  occasions  to  impress 
t^n  the  several  corps  the  necessity  for  greater  punctuality  in  the 
tmie  of  reaching  the  drill  ground.  The  hour  specified  for  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  evolutions  was  5.30  ;  but  it  was  6.45  before 
it  was  possible  to  commence  operations,  very  few  of  the  corps 
having  reached  their  destination  before  that  hour.  The  delay 
and  inconvenience  caused  by  this  want  of  punctuality  was  very 
great. 

"Id  conclusion,  I  can  only  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  zeal 
with  which  all  on  the  ground  carried  out  the  instructions  they 
received ;  and  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Volunteer  force 
is  now  becoming  a  very  e£Bcient  body  of  men,  and  valuable  as  a 
great  auxiliary  to  the  regular  army  of  the  country. 

"I  am,  my  Lord,  &a  Ac., 

"  GEbROE. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  Ac." 
Earl  Grey  replied  as  follows  :— 

"WaTMifflve,  Jnly  28. 
"  Sir, — I  have  tbe  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Soyal  Highness's  letter  of  the  24th  inst.,  and  to  express,  in  reply, 
the  pleasure  which  I  have  experienced  in  learning  that  your  Royal 
Hiennees  was  well  satisfied  with  tbe  general  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteer  corps  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the  review  at  Wim- 
bledon on  tbe  18th  inst. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's  obedient  servant, 
"  De  Geey  and  Ripon. 
"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Harshal  Commanding 

in  Chief,  &c,"  ,-,  . 

DcinzeSDvClOOQlC 
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20.  Melancholy  Boat  Accident. — An  accident  attended  with 
melancholjr  consequences  took  place  on  Carlingford  Lough.  A 
party  of  six,  consietin^  of  two  ladies  and  four  gentlemen,  started 
in  the  morning  from  Newry  for  Carlingford  in  a  gig.  The  boat 
was  rather  light  in  make,  but  the  party  arrived  safely  at  their 
destination,  and  started  again  for  their  home  about  three  o'clock. 
The  wind  was  blowing  sharp  at  the  time,  and  at  a  place  called 
"  The  Fool "  the  waves  broke  over  the  gig,  and  gradually  filled 
it.  Surrounded  by  high  waves,  the  water  from  which  was  every 
moment  pressing  them  on  to  their  danger,  the  gentlemen  in  the 
boat  loualy  called  for  help,  and  the  terror  of  the  unfortunate 
ladies  was  agonizing,  while  little,  if  any,  aasistance  could  be 
afforded.  The  cries  of  distress  at  length  reached  land,  not,  bow- 
ever,  before  the  gig  bad  cast  its  occupants  into  the  water.  A 
man  named  M'Kevitt,  who  was  working  a  short  distance  irom  the 
shore,  on  the  mountain  side,  heard  the  cries  from  the  Lough,  and 
he  at  onc«  hurried  to  the  shore,  where  he  found  several  1x«tmea, 
who  speedily  launched  a  boat  and  hastened  off  to  the  rescue  of 
the  now  drowning  party.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  the  accident 
the  boatmen  found  that  already  the  two  ladies  and  the  younger  of 
the  gentlemen  had  sunk  exhausted  into  a  watery  grave.  The 
names  of  the  party  were  as  follow : — Two  Misses  Rowley,  Tandragee ; 
Mr.  Rowley,  jun. ;  Mr.  M'Carthy,  Dublin ;  Master  Isaac  Towers 
Glenny  and  Master  Francis  Glenny,  both  of  Newry.  On  search- 
ing  closely,  the  boatmen  found  still   clinging  to  the  sides  of  the 

S'g,  keel  uppermost,  Mr.  Rowley,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  Mr.  Francis 
lenny.  All  three  were  in  a  very  exhausted  stote,  especially  the 
two  latter,  who  could  not  have  battled  on  many  minutee  longer. 
The  boatmen  conveyed  the  rescued  persons  to  shore,  and  Dr. 
Nugent,  of  Carlingford,  and  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Warrenpoint,  were 
as  soon  as  possible  in  attendance.  The  three  yj>ung  gentlemen 
were  after  some  time  restored.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the 
accident-  reached  Warrenpoint,  a  deep  gloom  was  cast  over  the 
entire  neighbourhood.  Boats  were  despatched  from  all  quarters 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and  were  engaged  for  two  days  in 
searching  for  the  bodies,  but  without  success. 

—  Shocking  Death  of  a  Female  Performer  on  the  Tiqht- 
IIOPE, — Aston-park,  a  short  distance  from  Birmingham,  was  the 
scene  of  a  sad  occurrence.  A  woman,  calling  herself  the  "  Female 
Blondin,"  fell  from  a  rope  suspended  thirty  yards  above  the  green- 
sward, and  was  killed  on  the  spot,  death  being  instantaneous. 
The  poor  creature  had  been  engaged  to  go  through  her  periloue 
performance  on  the  occasion  of  a  fSte  held  in  the  park,  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Order  of  Foresters,  and  there  were  many  thou- 
sands of  persona  present.  She  made  her  appearance  a  little  betbre 
seven  o'clock,  having  been  advertised  as  "  the  only  real  and  legi- 
timate performer  of  Blondin's  great  feats,  walking  the  rope  shackled 
■  in  chains,  feet  in  boskets,  blindfolded,  envelofwd  in  a  sack,  &fi." 
The  rope  on  which  the  performance  was  to  take  place  is  said  to 
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hare  been  so  vom  and  decayed  that  one  of  the  officials  at  the  hall 
described  it  as  "  a  rope  on  which  he  would  not  allow  a  dog  to 
go."  This  frail  cord  was  about  thirty  yards  in  length,  was  sus- 
pended between  two  trees  at  the  altitude  described,  and  fastened 
round  the  trunk  of  each  tree.  One  extremity  of  the  rope  was 
carried  over  a  tr^tle,  on  which  was  a  resting-place  for  the  per- 
fonner ;  midway  between  this  and  the  tree  to  which  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  was  attached  another  trestle  was  placed.  Both 
ends  of  the  rope  (which  seemed  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter)  were  secured  by  others  fixed  to  stakes  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground.  This  work  was  done  xinder  the  superintendence  of 
the  woman's  husband.  All  the  preliminaries  having  been  arranged, 
the  performer  ascended  the  landing-place  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd;  she  was  attended  by  her  husband,  who  gave  her  the 
bttlancing-pole  and  chalked  her  boots.  The  band  struck  up  a 
hvely  air,  end  as  it  did  so  Madame  Qeneive  stepped  cautiously, 
and  apparently  with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  on  the  rope.  She 
walked  about  half  its  length,  knelt  and  stood  upon  one  leg,  then 
returned  to  her  resting-place.  At  this  point  her  husband  stepped 
forward  and  attached  a  couple  of  eteel  chains  to  bis  wife's  ankles 
and  wrists.  Again  the  poor  creature  moved  forward,  evidently  in 
no  spirit  of  confidence,  but  she  walked  slowly  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  rope,  reaching  the  opposite  resting-place  in  safety. 
An  attendant  approached  and  removed  the  chains,  at  the  same 
time  placing  a  bag  over  her  head,  with  an  additional  blindfold. 
In  tbis  condition  the  woman  again  moved  on  the  rope ;  she 
held  the  balancing-pole  in  her  hands,  and  cautiously  put  ner  foot 
to  feel  her  way  ;  she  had  trodden  but  three  faltering  steps,  when 
the  rope  collapsed,  the  platform  on  which  the  attendant  was 
standing  fell  back,  and  the  poor  woman  was  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Her  death  was  instantaneous.  Surgical  aid  was  at  hand,  hut  it 
was  of  no  avail.  At  the  moment  of  this  shocking  occurrence,  and 
actual  spectators  of  it,  there  were  many  thousands  of  persona  from 
Birmingham  and  the  black  country,  and  so  little  effect  did  it 
produce  that  the  fSte  was  continued,  terminating  with  a  display  of 
fireworks  at  midnight ;  tho  Foresters'  Committee,  who  had  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings,  having  at  a  meeting  after  the  accident 
determined  "to  go  on  with  the  programme,  omitting  the  don- 
gerous  parts."  The  scene  of  this  diaaster  was  that  very  Aston- 
park  wMch  Her  Majesty  had  opened  as  a  "  People's  Park "  five 
years  ago. 

An  inquest  upon  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
held  before  Mr.  "W",  S.  Poole,  the  district  coroner.  Mr.  Cbarles 
Porter,  the  surgeon  who  made,the  post-mortem  examination,  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  found  that  the  deceased  had  sustained 
a  tracture  of  the  skull ;  the  first  rib  was  broken,  and  bad  pene- 
trated the  lung;  other  nbs  on  both  sides  were  broken ;  the  liver 
was  ruptured,  and  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  hip-bone.  The 
deceased  was  eight  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  ia  the 
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vitness's  opinion  the  child  was  dead  before  the  woman  left  her 
home  on  the  morning  of  the  accident ;  he  thought  she  muat  have 
been  aware  of  her  perilous  situation  before  she  ascended  the  rope. 
To  have  fallen  irom  a  rope  only  one  foot  from  the  ground  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  ber.  A  witness  named  Allan  swore  to  the 
fact  of  his  haymg  assisted  in  tightening  the  repe  and  affixing  the 
balance  weights.  This  was  at  four  o'clock.  After  they  had  hung 
six  or  seven  balances,  and  were  preparing  the  remainder,  the  first 
six  fell  to  the  ground,  the  rope  havmg  broken  completely  through 
about  two  yards  from  one  of  the  trees.  The  rope  was  then  put  up 
without  the  piece  that  was  broken  off;  the  deceased  was  informea 
of  the  circuntstance,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  The 
rope  was  not  spliced.  Powell,  the  husband  of  the  deceased,  said 
that  be  purchased  the  rope  from  a  man  named  Yenn,  in  Tooley- 
street,  London ;  it  had  been  in  use  two  years  in  March  last ;  he 
had  no  reason  to*  suppose  that  it  was  in  a  bad  condition.  As  to 
the  amount  of  161.  ne  was  to  receive  for  his  wife's  performance, 
they  might  value  it  at  about  8/.  or  9/.,  the  reat  being  absorbed  in 
expenses.  After  tbe  ezamination  of  one  or  two  other  witnesses, 
the  jury,  after  half  an  hour's  deliberation,  returned  the  following 
verdict: — "Accidental  Death.  The  jury  wish  to  express  their 
opinion  that  parties  are  greatly  to  blame  who  engage  people  for 
performances  which  are  dangerous  to  life  for  the  amuaement  of 
the  public,  and  that  all  dangerous  and  degrading  performances  by 
either  sex  should  be  discouraged." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  command  of  the  Queen,  by 
Sir  G.  13.  Fhippe,  in  reference  to  this  shocking  catastrophe,  was 
received  by  Mr.  C.  Sturge,  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  a  few  days 
after  the  occurrence : — 

"OibanM,  Julj  £C,  1863. 

"  Sir, — The  Queen  has  commanded  me  to  express  to  you  the 
pain  with  which  Her  Majesty  has  read  the  account  of  a  fatal 
accident  which  has  occurred  during  a  fSte  at  Aston-parfc, 
Birmingham. 

"  Her  Majesty  cannot  refrain  from  making  known  through  you 
her  personal  feelings  of  horror  that  one  of  her  subjects — a  female 
— should  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  the  de- 
moralizing taste,  unfortunately  prevalent,  for  exhibitions  attended 
with  tbe  greatest  danger  to  the  performers. 

"  Were  any  proof  wanting  that  such  exhibitions  are  de- 
moralizing, I  am  commanded  to  remark  that  it  would  be  at  once 
found  in  tbe  decision  arrived  at  to  continue  the  festivities,  the 
hilarity,  and  the  sports  of  the,  occasion  after  an  event  so 
melancholy. 

"The  Queen  trusts  that  you,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
townspeople  of  Birmingham,  wiU  use  your  influence  to  prevent  in 
future  tbe  degradation  to  such  exhibitions  of  the  Park  which  was 
gladly  opened  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  beloved  Prince  Consort,  in 
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the  hope  that  it  would  be  made  serviceable  for  the  bealtby  exerciso 
nd  rational  recreation  of  the  people. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
^  "  Your  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

"C.  B.  Phipps. 
"  The  Mayor  of  Birmingham." 

The  following  waa  written  in  answer  to  Sir  C.  Phipps's  letter  by 
the  Mayor : — 


"Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  25th  inst.,  written  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  Her  Majesty  my 
homble  assurance  that  there  is  not  in  the  kingdom  an  individual 
who  Uments  more  sincerely  than  myself  not  only  the  melancholy 
accident  to  which  you  refer,  but  the  d^raved  taste  for  a  barbarous 
species  of  amusement  which  unhappily  has  become  popular,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  in  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  home  dominions. 
It  ia  only  a  short  time  since,  and  during  my  Mayoralty,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  exhibit  a  similar  perfonnance  withm  ^eborough ; 
but,  though  I  was  not  empowerea  by  law  to  interfere,  I  ventured 
60  far  to  mterpoee  my  autnority  as  to  prevent  it.  In  this  unfor- 
tunate instance  my  name  appeared  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  several  magistratea  and  members  of 
Parliament,  as  patrons  of  the  fSte,  wnich  was  for  a  charitable 
purpose;  but  I  believe  not  b  single  gentleman  whose  name  so 
appeared  had  any  idea  that  a  dangerous  exhibition  would  be 
attempted.  For  the  future  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
notwithstanding  Aston-park  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities  at  Birmingoam,  their  influence  and  that  of  their 
fellow-townsmen  will  henceforth  limit  its  use  exclusively  to  the 
healthy  exercise  and  rational  recreation  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
gracious  intentions  of  Her  Majesty  and  her  reverb  Consort  may 
not  be  fnistrstod,  but  realized. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  trust  that  exhibitions  of  so  dangerous  and 
demoralizing  a  character  may  be  interdicted  by  ParEamentary 
enactment. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Gharlbs  Sturob,  Mayor. 

"  Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  B.  Phipps, 
&0.,  Osborne." 
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3.  Railway  Accident. — A  ahocking  accident  happened  oa  the 
new  Lynn  and  Kunstaiiton  Railway. 

An  excursion  train  left  Hunstanton  for  Lynn  and  Wisbeach  at 
about  eight  o'clock,  conBisting  of  fifteen  well-filled  caniagefl. 

When  the  train  had  passm  Wootton  station  about  half  a  mile, 
and  was  within  about  two  miles  of  Lyon,  it  ran  apon  a  bullock 
which  had  got  upon  the  line. 

The  first  carriage,  which  was  a  first-class  carriage,  and  the  two 
next  wont  at  once  off  the  line,  and  after  being  dragged  upwards  of 
one  hundred  yards,  they  upset.  The  first-class  carriage  went  com- 
pletely over,  and  lay  with  its  wheels  upwards,  but,  singular  to  say, 
its  occupants— three  or  four  gentlemen,  and  one,  if  not  more 
ladies — escaped  unhurt.  The  occupants  of  the  next  carriage  were 
not  so  fortunate.  They  were  third-class  carriagea,  and  one  of  them 
was  smashed  utterly  t^  pieces.  In  this  carnage  were  some  who 
lost  their  lives ;  but  in  this  carriage  also,  there  were  many 
who  escaped  with  a  shaking.  The  train  was  quickly  pulled  up, 
and  the  passengers  who  were  unhurt  got  out,  and  instant  exertions 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage.  Sad  to  say,  five 
persons  were  found  to  be  killed,  and  numerous  others  wounded, 
four  or  five  severely,  and  at  least  twenty  others  slightly.  The 
engine  proceeded  to  Lynn  to  procure  assistance,  and  several  medical 
gentlemen  went  at  once  to  the  spot.  Every  attention  was  paid  to 
the  injured,  and  the  dead  were  separated  from  the  ruins.  They  were 
found  to  be  five  in  number,  and  some  of  them  so  frightfully  muti- 
lated as  to  defy  recognition  for  a  time.  The  killed  were  Mr.  John 
Laird,  builder,  Lynn ;  Mrs.  Clarke,  wife  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Brandon ; 
a  Miss  Clarke,  aged  seventy- three,  of  Guanock- terrace,  Lynn;  Miss 
Palmer,  of  Walpole,  near  Wiabeach,  aged  about  twenty-five ;  and 
Mrs,  Brown,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Brown,  builder  and  stonemason,  of 
Lvnn.  Those  seriously  hurt  were  Mrs.  Laird,  wife  of  the  deceased 
Mr.  Laird,  who  received  severe  contusions  on  the  head ;  Mr.  Dennis, 
shipowner,  of  Lynn,  who  had  his  thigh  broken  and  his  legs  other- 
wise injured ;  a  young  woman  named  Eliza  Bartle,  who  was  so 
severely  wounded  in  the  foot  as.  to  render  amputation  necessary ; 
and  a  woman  named  Ann  Jickling,  who  was  also  severely  injured 
in  the  ankle.  A  great  portion  ol  the  passengers  walked  home  to 
Lynn,  but  others  remained  until  the  engine  returned  and  the  train 
bringing  the  injured  came  to  Lynn.  Mr.  Dennis  died  on  the 
following  morning. 

Ad  inquest  was  held  at  the  Ship  Inn,  Oaywood,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
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Kartin  Wilkin,  coroner,  upon  the  bodies  of  John  Laird,  Susan 
Clarke,  Elizabeth  Clarke,  Maria  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Brown. 

After  a  protracted  and  searching  inquiry,  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Accidental  death  of  five  peraona  caused  by  a  bullock 
ttraying  on  the  line  through  gross  negligence  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Great  EaBtom  Railway  and  their  officers — first,  by  not  putting 
the  fences  into  a  state  of  safety ;  secondly,  by  not  putting  the 
bollock  off  the  line  where  the  accident  occurred ;  thirdly,  by  the 
disgraceful  state  of  the  carriages  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
nnnirtunate  persons.  The  jury  also  consider  the  Government 
Inspector  deserving  censure  for  passing  a  line  so  inadequately 
fenced." 

—  Visit  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales  to  Halifax. — The  anti- 
cipated brilliancy  of  the  Prince's  visit  to  Halifax  to  open  the  new 
Town  Hall,  which  had  recently  been  built  in  that  town,  was  greatly 
diminished  by  two  very  unfortunate  circumstances  —  first,  the  in- 
ability of  the  Princess,  from  temporary  indisposition,  to  accompany 
her  royal  consort ;  and  secondly,  the  heavy  rain  which  prevailM 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Prince's  stay  in  the  town.  His  Koyal 
Highnesa  reached  Halifax  by  special  train  from  London  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3rd,  and  was  received  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  John 
Crossley,  whose  guest  he  continued  to  be  during  the  whole  of  his 
viait.  Much  entnusiasm  was  shown  at  the  station,  but  not  a  tithe 
of  what  would  certainly  have  been  manifested  had  the  Prince  been 
accompanied  by  his  young  bride.  After  a  short  stay  at  the  Mayor's, 
the  Prince  visited  the  carpet  manufactories  of  Messrs.  Crossley 
snd  Sons,  where  4500  hands  were  busily  engaged ;  the  worsted 
mills  of  Messrs.  Ackroyd,  where  even  a  larger  number  was  em- 
ployed; and  afterwards  the  factory  of  Mr.  Whiteley,  where  the 
wonderful  series  of  most  ingenious  machines  by  which  the  cards 
ibr  wool-combing  are  produced  were  carefully  inspected.  These 
visits  were  made  so  privately  that  the  wide-spread  crowds  in  all 
directions  were  for  once  fairly  eluded,  though  when  His  Royal 
Highness's  carriage  was  caught  sight  of,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  rushing  after  it  pell-mell.  On  their  return  to  Manor 
Heath,  the  Prince  drove  round  and  inspected  the  very  fine  Orphan- 
age which  Mr.  Crossley  is  building,  and  this  concluded  the  royal 
events  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning  the  Prince  left  the  Mayor's  house  soon 
after  eleven  o'clock,  in  a  procession  formed  by  private  carriages, 
filled  by  municipal  oflicers,  and  visited  all  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town,  the  rein  falling  mercilessly  the  whole  time. 
His  Royal  Highness  came  into  the  enclosure  of  the  Peace  Hall 
Boon  after  twelve.  By  that  time  the  rain  had  done  ito  worst, 
and  bad  subsided  to  a  steady  drizzle.  As  the  Prince  entered, 
the  whole  assemblage  unmasked  themselves  from  their  umbrellas, 
and  rising,  greeted  him  with  one  of  the  most  heertv  and  pro- 
longed cheers  that  have  been  heard  among  the  Yorkshire  hills 
Bince  Halifax  was  built.     It  was  in  vain  for  the  Prince  to  bow 
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his  acknowledgments,  aa  he  did  most  deeply.  The  more  he 
bowed,  the  more  they  cheered,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes 
there  web  each  a  scene  of  waving  hats,  handkerchiefi^  wet  um- 
brellas, and  deafening  cheering,  as  has  seldom  been  seen  at  any 
welcome  that  royalty  ever  received.  When  quiet  was  at  last 
restored,  the  National  Anthem  was  sung  with  that  wonderful  power 
and  effect  which  only  multitudes  singiae  can  produce.  Dunng 
the  whole  time  that  this  was  sung  the  Prince  remained,  like  aU 
the  rest,  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before  His  Koyal  Highness  alightedat 
the  entrance  (o  the  Town  Hall,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Edward  Baring,  the  architect.  In  the  hall  it«df, 
which  was  crowded  with  the  Mle  of  the  county  gentry,  the  National 
Anthem  was  sung,  and  a  prayer  having  been  offered  up  by  the 
Sishop  of  Ripon,  an  address  was  read  by  the  town  clerk.  To  this 
the  Prince  replied  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Mr,  Mayor  and  Gentlemen,— I  return  you  my  cordial  thanks 
for  your  address,  and  for  the  terms  in  which  you  have  alluded  to 
the  part  I  am  proud  to  take  in  the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  your 
Town  Hall,  in  which  I  see  so  much  to  admire,  whether  in  regard 
to  the  design,  the  execution,  or  the  mode  in  which  its  cost  is  met. 
Indeed,  the  general  prosperity  of  your  town,  the  industry  which, 
aided  by  the  most  ingenious  machinery,  has  so  long  distinguished 
its  inhabitants,  and  which  I  witnessed  yesterday  developed  to  iU 
full  extent,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  visitor  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  earnest  wishes  yoa 
have  expressed  for  my  happineea  and  that  of  the  Prioceas.  Con- 
scious of  the  duties  which  you  so  impressively  remind  me  of,  I  feel 
I  cannot  better  perform  them  than  by  following  the  bright  example 
of  the  Queen  and  my  beloved  father." 

This  formal  ceremony  over,  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  his  suite, 
and  followed  by  the  Mayor,  came  out  on  to  the  oalcony  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall,  and  in  a  loud,  clear,  ringing  voice,  proclaimed  the 
hall  opened,  amid  the  most  tremendous  cheers  from  the  crowd 
beneath.  After  partaking  of  a  dije&ner.  His  Royal  Highness  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  station,  and  quitted  Halifax  by  the  3.10 
train. 

H.  Tub  Quebm's  Visit  to  Bbwiwm. — Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
accompanied  by  their  Boyal  Highnesses  Princess  Helraia,  Prince 
Alfred  Prince  Le^ld,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  embarked  on  board 
the  royal  yacht  "  victoria  and  Albert,"  GaptAin  His  S^^ne  High- 
ness Prince  Leiningen,  at  six  o'clock,  off  Greenhithe,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  down  to  the  Nore,  where  the  yacht  was  anchored 
for  the  night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
the  royal  yacht  proceeded  on  her  passage  to  Antwerp,  followed  by 
Her  Majesty's  ships  "  Osborne  "  and  "  Vivid,"  ana  the  Trinity 
House  yacht. 

At  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  royal  yacht  arrived  off 
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Antwerp.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Qaeen,  Rojral  Family,  and  suite 
landed,  and  were  conveyed  from  the  landing-place  in  the  carriages 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  railway  station, 
where  a  special  train  was  in  waiting  to  convey  Her  Majeety. 

At  a  Quarter  before  four  o'clock  the  train  stopped  at  the  station 
of  Scharbeck,  where  His  Majesty  King  Leopold,  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchesa  of  Brabant,  were  in  waiting  to  receive  Her  Majesty. 

The  Queen  and  Royal  Family  immraiately  lefl  the  train,  and 
having  got  into  the  King's  carriages,  accompanied  His  Majesty  to 
Laeken. 

Hev  Majeety  had  a  favourable  passage,  but  suffered  in  some 
degree  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

The  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  also  drove  to  Laeken. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  suite  generally  were  entertained  at  the 
Palace  at  Brussels.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred  also  was 
lodged  in  the  Palace  at  Bmssele,  attended  by  Major  Cowell. 

24.  Fatal  Accident  to  an  AsKONAtrr. — A  grand  iSte  was 
held  in  the  park  of  Mr.  North,  at  Baaford,  near  Notting- 
ham. Amongst  the  other  amusements  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Coxwell  would  ascend  in  his  balloon  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  However,  from  various  reasons,  his  place  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Chambers,  who  had  previously  made  many  ascents.  The 
balloon  was  almost  new,  but  of  not  verr  large  dimensions.  After 
it  had  been  fully  in&ated,  Mr.  Coxwell  tri^  it,  and  found  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  his  ascendiug  by  it.  Just  at  this  time 
Hr.  Chambers  stepped  forward  and  proffered  to  go  up  in  the  bal- 
loon. After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Chambers 
should  go  up,  but  Mr.  Coxwell  told  bim  not  to  attempt  an  ascent 
unless  he  felt  quite  confident  he  could  manage  the  balloon. 
Chambers  replied  that  he  had  no  fear  about  managing  it,  and 
Bcoordingly  he  was  allowed  to  make  the  ascent.  The  balloon  rose 
steadily,  and  was  carried  somewhat  rapidly  in  a  north>easterly 
direction  towards  Nottingham.  It  proceeded  as  far  as  Amold- 
vale,  when  it  was  seen  suddenly  to  collapse  whilst  still  at  a  con- 
siderable altitude,  and  then  to  fall  quickly  in  an  unshapely  mass. 
Some  young  men  who  were  near  the  spot  where  the  balloon  fell, 
hastened  to  render  assistance.  The  balloon  heaved  and  fell  as  it 
descended,  completely  covering  the  car,  and  ultimately  both 
dropped  in  a  field  near  Scout-lane,  three  milea  from  Nottingham. 
The  car  struck  the  ground  and  rebounded  several  feet,  and  then 
fell  again,  when  it  was  caught  hold  of  by  the  young  men  and 
stopped.  At  the  bottom  of  the  car  lay  stretched  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  amateur  aeronaut.  He  was  lifted  out,  but  found  to  be 
just  breathing,  not  quite  insensible,  having  his  handkerchief  in  his 
mouth.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  dwelling,  and  all  means 
adopted  to  restore  animation,  but  without  effect.  Drs.  Robertson 
and  Maltby  aft^wards  saw  him,  and  discovered  that  his  left  thigh 
was  fractured,  and  some  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  but  they  con- 
sidered it  very  probable  that  the  unfortunate  man  died  through 
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snffocatioD,  as  the  handkerchief  which  was  foand  in  his  mouth  had 
evidently  been  placed  there  by  himself  when  he  found  Umself  in 
danger  of  being  stifled  by  the  gas  from  the  collapsing  balloon. 
The  deceased  was  a  married  man,  thirty-six  years  old,  and  leaves 
a  widow  and  five  children.  His  father  was  an  aeronaut.  As  soon 
as  the  fate  of  Chambers  was  known,  the  music  and  amusements  of 
the  fSte  were  stopped,  and  the  visitors  gradually  dispersed. 

The  next  day  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Henry  Ooxwell,  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  said  be  was  an 
aeronaut.  He  had  accepted  an  engagement  to  go  up  in  a  balloon 
at  the  Basford  t&te.  He  brought  his  own  balloon  and  all  the 
appendages.  This  was  a  new  balloon,  and  he  had  not  made  any 
ascents  in  it  himself.  He  intended  to  go  up  himself,  and  got  into 
the  car  several  times,  but  the  balloon  would  not  lift  him  from  the 
ground,  even  without  ballast.  After  he  had  tried  it  a  third  time, 
deceased  entered  the  circle  and  spoke  to  him.  Witness  had  known 
deceased  and  his  father  for  fifteen  years.  Witness  said, "  I  am  in  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  gas  is  heavy  and  unsuited  for  balloon  pur- 
poses, and  I  find  that  it  will  not  raise  me."  He  replied,  "  I  am  a 
lighterman  than  yourself;  perhapsitwill  just  take  me."  Witness 
said,  "  I  know  you  have  had  some  experience.  If  it  will  raise  you 
with  one  bag  of  sand,  and  you  can  manage  the  balloon,  I  will  accept 
your  offer."  He  seemed  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  ascent.  He  then  got  mto  the  car  of  his  own  accord,  and  wit- 
ness found  that  it  wou&  just  raise  him.  Witness  again  asked  him 
if  he  had  full  confidence  to  manage  the  balloon.  He  replied, 
"  Yes,"  Witness  then  cautioned  him  not  to  go  either  high  or  fer, 
and  to  go  about  a  mile.  Deceased  got  into  the  car  entirely  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  without  any  persuasion  on  the  part  of  witness. 
There  was  no  agreement  of  money  payment  between  them  what- 
ever. Witness  knew  that  he  had  ascended  many  times  before 
from  Cremome  Gardens  and  other  places.  He  had  never  ascended 
with  him.  His  father  had.  Witness  saw  the  balloon  descending 
rapidly  into  a  dark  cloud,  and  he  then  sent  a  man  after  him  in  a 
cart  to  render  assistance.  About  an  hour  afterwards  he  heard  of 
the  accident.  As  a  scientific  man,  witness  believed  he  could  say 
how  the  accident  occurred.  After  deceased  had  entered  the  heavy 
cloud,  the  balloon  broke  into  sunshine  or  a  clear  atmosphere,  and 
the  gas  expanded  very  rapidly,  streaming  out  of  the  neck  or  safety- 
valve,  which  is  always  left  open.  Being  found  with  the  hand- 
kerchief in  his  mouth,  it  is  evident  that  he  inhaled  the  gas,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by  opening  the  upper  va&e  a  very 
short  distance.  Witness  supptwed  that  deceased  became  insensible 
from  the  gas,  previously  clutching  the  valve  line  round  his  wrist 
and  violently  opening  the  valve.  In  all  probability,  he  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  oar,  and  as  the  valve  cord  was  round  his  wrist  it 
kept  the  valve  open  to  its  full  dimensions.  As  the  ballooo 
naturally  elongated  by  losing  the  gas,  the  strain  on  the  cord 
became  greater   and   greater,  until   nearly  all  the  gas  escaped. 
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Had  the  cord  not  been  fast  to  his  wrist  the  gas  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  from  the  balloon,  no  tear  or  fracture  having  been 
fbond  in  it. 

AUter  some  fiirtber  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  the  jury  returned 
the  following  verdict : — "  That  the  deceased  James  Chambers 
ascended  in  a  car  attached  to  a  balloon  during  fair  weather ;  that 
he  ascended  in  a  voluntary  nrumner  and  by  his  own  free  will ;  that 
throagh  inhaling  gas  he  became  insensible  and  was  unable  to  work 
the  balloon  properly,  and  the  balloon  coming  into  violent  collision 
with  the  earth  caused  his  death." 

25.  Tbial  Trip  of  the  "  Aheora." — Since  1840-41,  when  the 
screw  may  be  considered  to  have  been  definitely  adopted  in  this 
coontiy  for  both  the  royal  and  mercantile  navies,  there  has  been 
no  incident  coonected  with  its  subsequent  history  which  has  created 
so  great  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  and 
the  officers  of  both  services  as  the  introduction  of  the  double,  or 
"twin"  screw  principle,  each  screw  worked  by  independent 
eogme  power. 

The  use  of  a  single  screw  ia,  in  fact,  attended  with  so  many 
dangers  and  difficulties,  which  may  possibly  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  two  screws,  both  in  the  royal  and  mercantile  marine,  that  it 
can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  subject  should  have  acquired 
a  degree  of  importance  second  only  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  screw  iteelf  in  preference  to  the  paddle.  The  practical 
introduction  of  the  "twin"  screw  principle  in  this  country  is 
owing  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Dudgeon,  ship- 
boilders  and  engineers,  of  Limebouse,  who,  in  November  last, 
tried  their  first  vessel  fitted  in  this  way  on  the  Thames,  the 
"Flora,"  of  400  tons,  and  ISO-horse  power  of  engines  (col- 
lectivdy),  followed  afterwards  by  two  other  vessels,  the  "  Hebe  " 
and  "Kate,"  of  about  the  same  dimensions  and  power,  the 
trials  of  which  were  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Admiralty  officials.  The  success  of  the  trials  was  in  each  instance 
most  unequivocal  and  satisfactory,  and  in  the  present  trial  of  the 
"Aurora, '  while  the  value  of  the  twin  screw  principle  was  again 
demonstrated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible,  it  was  also 
on  this  occasion  developed  more  fully  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
yions  trials.  The  double  screw  was  adopted  by  the  Admiralty 
some  years  since  in  the  construction  of  the  iron-cased  Boating  bat- 
teries, but  they  were  dfiven  in  those  vessels  by  collective,  not  inde- 
pendent engine  power ;  consequently  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
in  their  case  only  enabled  the  Admiralty  to  construct  vessels  that 
float  at  a  moderately  light  draiu;ht  of  water,  and  carry  an  im- 
mense {for  their  tonnage)  weight  of  armour  and  armament,  in 
addition  to  the  weight  of  their  engines,  but  it  gave  the  vessels  no 
increased  powers  of  turning,  or  manceuvring  rapidly  under  st«am 
in  any  circumscribed  space,  which  they  would  have  possessed  bad 
their  screws  been  driven  by  independent  engines,  as  were  the 
"  Aurora's  "  in  the  present  trial.     It  is  these  increased  facilities 
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which  the  double  iodependent  screws  offer  to  ships  of  war  for 
manaeuTring  rapidly,  whether  engaged  with  an  enemy  afloat 
or  with  a  shore  battery,  that  has  brought  the  subject  bo  promi- 
nently before  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  general  public. 

The  "  Aurora  "  is  an  iron  vessel,  165  it.  in  length,  with  a  beam 
of  23  ft.,  a  depth  of  13  ft.  6  in.,  an  area  of  midship  section  of  ISO 
square  feet,  and  a  displacement  of  400  tons.  Her  engines  have 
a  collective  nominal  power  of  ISO-horse,  and  drive  two  three- 
hladed  screws,  each  independently  of  the  other,  7  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  a  pitch  of  14  ft.  6  in.  The  cylinders  have  a  diameter  of 
26 in.,  and  a  21  in.  stroke.  The  "Aurora"  is  a  smart-lookin? 
vessel,  with  much  finer  lines  forward  and  aft  than  were  posaessed 
by  either  of  her  predecessors.  She  carries  two  short  masts,  rigged 
for  fore  and  aft  canvas,  and  altogether,  although  "light  as  a 
bladder"  on  the  water,  has  the  appearance  of  a  thorough  steam 
"  clipper."  Her  draught  of  water  at  starting  was  7  ft.  3  ia.  aft, 
and  5  ft.  3  in.  forward. 

A  large  party  of  gentlemen  left  town  in  the  morning  for  Tilbury 
station  pier,  alongside  which  the  "  Aurora  "  lay  with  her  ateam  up. 
Immediately  on  the  party  embarking,  the  screws  were  set  to  work 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  vessel  slewed  round  with  her  head 
down  river  and  started  on  her  trial  at  12.20  p.m,,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Leigh,  Trinity  pilot,  the  wind  being  strong  at  S.W.,  and  the 
tide  half-ebb.  In  running  paat  the  measured  mile  in  the  Lower  Hope, 
with  the  engines  not  up  in  the  number  of  their  revolutions,  she  was 
timed  and  found  to  go  over  the  ground  in  4  min.  8  sec.,  giving  the 
vessel  a  speed  of  14'516  knots.  At  1.30  p.m.  the  "Aurora'  was 
approaching  the  Nore  Light  vessel,  the  engines  averaging  120 
revolutions,  with  271b.  of  steam  and  a  vacuum  of  25in.,  and  every 
part  working  vrith  the  greatest  possible  smoothness.  At  1.37  the 
Kore  was  passed,  the  distance  from  TQhury,  twenty  nautical  miles, 
haxTDg  been  done  in  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes,  an  almost 
unparalleled  rate  of  speed,  considering  the  vessel's  horse-power  of 
engine  and  hull  displacement.  From  the  Nore  to  the  Mouse 
Light  the  vessel  continued  her  course,  the  wind  still  tresh  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  the  movement  of  the  water  which  neces- 
sarily  accompanied  it  giving  the  vesed,  from  her  light  draught 
and  hold  upon  the  water,  sufGcient  "roll"  to  detract  &om  the 
efficient  acting  of  her  only  just  submerged  screws.  Notwith- 
standing this  disadvantage,  nowever,  she  ran  past  the  "mile" 
on  the  Maplin  Sands  in  4  min.  10  sec.,  giving  a  speed  of  14*400 
knots,  it  being  now  about  slack  water,  and  the  tide  of  little 
moment  either  way,  and  accomplished  the  distance  to  the  Mouse 
Light  at  2h.  5m.  22s.,  having  been  28  min.  23  sec.  from  the  Nore 
— eight  nautical  miles.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  run 
down  a  small  jib  had  been  set  to  steady  the  vessel,  but  no  other 
help  was  given  by  the  vessel's  canvas  to  her  engines  in  attaining 
this  somewhat  extraordinary  rate  of  meed.  From  the  Mouse  the 
"Avirora"  was  run  out  between  the  Maplin  and  the  Barrow  as  far 
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as  the  Swin  Light,  passing  the  "Jamee  DixoD,"  a  fine  ecrew^ 
collier  under  sail  and  full  steam,  with  her  head  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  "  Aurora's  "  on  the  way.  On  reaching  the  Swin  the 
vemel's  head  was  brought  round  and  laid  homeward,  it  having 
been  decided  not  to  lengthen  the  trial  by  making  circles,  &a., 
owine  to  the  high  state  of  the  wind,  the  light  condition  of  the 
veasel,  and  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  she  had  already 
turned  both  to  port  and  starboard  in  answer  to  her  rudder  or 
screws,  proving  that  she  possessed  the  same  facilities  in  that  respect 
aa  were  possessed  by  the  "  Flora,"  "  Hebe,"  and  "  Eate,'  — a 
facility  of  maniBuvrinff,  in  fact,  which  must  necessarily  be  pos- 
sessed by  every  vessel  built  for  and  fitted  with  double  screws 
driven  by  independent  engines.  Southend  was  passed  at  4h.  15m., 
and  about  two  miles  ahead  waa  seen  the  "  Sea  Swallow,"  one  of 
the  fastest  paddle  steamers  on  the  Thames,  plying  between  Lon- 
don, Southend,  and  Sheemess,  and  a  hot  chaae  naturally  ensued, 
the  "  Aurora  "  eventually  passing  the  clipper  at  4h.  40m.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  and  subsequently  during 
the  run  up  to  Blackwall  passing  every  thing  under  steam  she  came 
across.  Gravesend  was  passed  at  5h.  15m.,  the  engines  making  on 
the  average  at  the  time  127  revolutions,  and  Blackwall  pier,  the 
closing  point  of  the  "  Aurora's  "  day's  work,  being  reached  in  one 
hour  and  seven  minutes,  the  distance  being  twenty  miles.  At 
Blackwall  the  numerous  visitors  on  board  disembarked  and  returned 
to  town  by  rail. 

Among  the  visitors  on  board  were  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George 
SartoriuB,  Captain  Symonds,  R.N.  (a  strong  advocate  with  the 
Admiralty  for  the  adoption  of  the  double  screw  principle  in  the 
royal  navy  for  some  time  past),  Captain  Cuenskaw,  the  owner  of 
the  "  Aurora,"  destining  her  for  tne  China  trade ;  Mr.  Bussell, 
G.E. ;  Mr.  Allen,  R.fir.,  of  the  "  United  Service  Gazette,"  aod  other 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  naval,  scientific,  and 
hterary  world. 


SEPTEMBER. 

2r  BanisH  Association  fob  tub  Advancement  of  Science. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  this  year  at 
Kewcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  36th  of  August,  and  the  sectional 
meetings  were  carried  on  from  day  to  day  with  much  spirit  until 
September  2nd.  Several  papers  of  importance— some  eminently 
practical,  others  highly  speculative — were  read,  giving  rise,  in 
many  cases,  to  animated,  discussions.  A  pleasant  break  was  given 
to  these  meetings  on  the  39th,  when  three  excureion-tripe  were 
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For  tboee  vhose  tastes  lie  in  tbe  direction  of  Bontan  altars,  the 
Boman  vail,  and  other  antiquities,  the  trip  to  Crag  Lough  afforded 
abundant  enjoyment.  The  moors  surrounding  the  charming  lakes 
in  the  district  also  abound  with  the  most  interesting  objects  for 
the  microscopist,  and  many  a  rare  specimen  was  added  to  the 
collections  of  the  naturalist  during  the  short  visit.  The  archseology 
of  the  district  was  explained  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bruce,  the  geology 
by  Mr.  Howse,  and  the  botany  by  Mr.  Brady. 

Another  party  took  the  train  to  Sunderland,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town  they  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
famous  Monkweannouth  coal  mine,  the  deepest  in  the  world— the 
sinking  being  1900  feet,  and  the  excavations  carried  out  to  a 
considerable  extent  below  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  extensive 
quarries,  the  manufactories,  and  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  town, 
and  the  extensive  glassworks  of  the  Mayor,  the  large  bridge  over 
the  Wear  (formed  of  the  largest  cast-iron  arch  iu  the  world), 
were  among  the  objects  of  interest  promised  to  this  section  of  the 
visitors.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the  more  distinguished  visitors 
lunched  with  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Joseph  Hartley. 

A  third  party  was  formed  to  visit  the  most  romantic  portions  of 
the  Border  counties,  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  river  Liddell, 
the  various  interesting  geological  features  of  the  district,  and 
ending  the  journey  at  the  famous  Kielder  Castle,  where  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  had  provided  an  hospitable  and  welcome 
luncheon. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  gave  a  dinner  party, 
and  at  night  all  the  members  and  associates  were  invited  by  his 
Worship  to  attend  a  concert  at  the  Town  Hall. 

On  the  previous  day  a  select  party,  which  included  Baron  Donald 
Mackay,  the  Chevalier  de  Farmentier,  the  Chevalier  Schaffer, 
Austrian  Consul-General,  Mr.  W.  B.  Beaumont,  M.P.,  Mr.  So- 
merset Beaumont,  M,P.,  and  Baroness  de  Bury,  visited  SedghiU 
Colliery,  and,  dressed  in  suitable  costume,  went  down,  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen,  and  examined  the  workings  of  the  pit.  In  the 
evening  Professor  Williamson,  President  of  the  Chemical  Section, 
delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Town  Hall,  "  On  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Galvanic  Battery  considered  in  connexion  with  Dynamics."  The 
hall,  which  will  conveniently  accommodate  between  2000  and 
•3000  persons,  was  well  filled.  Sir  William  Armstrong  presided. 
In  tbe  evening,  also,  a  ball  was  held  in  the  Assembly-rooms. 
Dancing  was  led  off  by  the  Mayor  and  Captain  Grant,  one  of  the 
discoverers  of  the  Kile. 

The  feature  of  importance  on  the  31st  was  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee,  at  which  it  was  decided  where  the  A^ociation 
should  meet  next  year.  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  C.B.,  presided, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  The  chairman 
having  opened  the  proceedings,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
at  Cambridge,  were  read  and  confirmed.  General  Sabine  then 
rose,  and   in  a  short  address  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
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that  the  General  Committee  of  t)ie  Britifili  Association  learnt  with 
regret  that  they  were  about  to  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Phillipson 
aa  one  of  the  secretaries,  to  whose  exertions  much  of  its  success 
WKB  due.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Mr.  Phil- 
lipson,  after  expressing  his  thanks  for  their  resolution,  said  the 
Association  was  never  in  a  better  condition.  Its  members  were 
never  more  united,  and  never  had  there  been  more  of  that  mutual 
confidence  that  had  carried  them  through  all  difficulties.  In  con- 
clusion, be  said  he  would  leave  his  office  in  hands  in  which  it 
would  be  well  conducted.  He  proposed  that  Mr.  Francis  Gilton 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  be  the  joint  secretaries  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Q.  Griffiths  as  assistant-secretary, 
and  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode  as  treasurer.  Sir  R.  Murchison  seconded 
the  motion,  and  it  was  uDanimously  carried.  The  chairman  then 
announced  that  the  next  business  was  in  connexion  with  the 
fature  meetings  of  the  Aaaociation.  The  Assistant-Secretary  read 
applications  from  Bath,  Nottingham,  Dundee,  and  Southampton, 
and  the  Potteries.  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  strongly  urged  the  claims  of 
Bath.  The  Mayor  of  Bath,  Alderman  Barrett,  M.D.,  also  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Bath.  Mr,  Paget,  M.P.,  appeared  to  urge 
the  claims  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  and 
Df.  Boberts  supported  the  claims  of  that  borough.  Provost 
Parker,  Lord  Kinnear,  and  Sir  J.  Ogilvy  supported  the  claims  of 
Daudee,  these  being  all  the  applications.  On  the  votes  being 
taken,  the  chairman  announced  m  favour  of  Bath  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  appointment  of  officers  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  nest  meeting  fixed  for  some  time  in  September. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  to  be  President.  The  meeting  then  separated, 
and  the  members  afterwards  dined  together  at  the  Queen  s  Head 
Hotel,  by  invitation  of  the  members  for  the  borough.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Mayor  declared  a  general  holiday  in  answer  to  a 
requisition  presented  him  to  that  effect,  the  occasion  of  it  being 
the  scientific  balloon  ascent  of  Mr.  Henry  Coxwell  and  Mr, 
Glaisber.  Though  not  connected  with  the  British  Association, 
the  ascent  expited  considerable  interest.  At  night  there  was  a 
Boir^  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  at  the  Central  Exchange. 
There  was  a  large  and  ^y  company,  and,  although  the  attrac- 
tions of  music  were  wanting,  the  microscopes  and  other  scientific 
instruments  exhibited,  and  the  admirable  collection  of  paintings 
and  models,  proved  of  great  interest. 

A  visit  paid  on  September  Ist  to  the  extensive  iron  shipbuilding 
works  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  at  Jarrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
enabled  about  three  hundred  members  of  the  Association  to  witness 
the  application  of  several  important  branches  of  science  to  great 
practical  purposes. 

The  next  day  a  large  section  of  the  British  Association  was 
extemporized  upon  the  sea* beach  on  the  Northumberland  coast, 
near  Tynemouto,  and  for  once,  at  the  Newcastle  meeting,  the 
general  public  were  allowed  to   "assist."     The   object  of  this 
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gathering  was  to  witness  rified  cannon  experimente.  Sir  "William 
Armstrong  having  brought  two  of  his  I2-pounder  breech-loaders 
and  one  of  his  muzzle- loading  field-pieces  down  for  experimenta 
at  short  and  long  ranges.  A  target  had  been  erected  upon  a 
headland  within-side  of  St.  Mary's  Isle ;  and  the  long-range  trid 
would  be  very  nearly  three  miles,  and  the  shorter  range  about  two 
miles.  The  artillery  was  manned  by  efficient  men  belonging  to 
the  1st  Northumberland  Artillery  Volunteers,  and  some  extra- 
ordinary results  were  produced  by  the  guns.  After  the  close  of 
the  experiments,  the  principal  visitors  returned  by  special  trun 
to  North  Shields,  where  they  partook  of  luncheon  provided  by 
Mr.  John  Fawcua,  the  Mayor  of  Tynemouth. 

Several  of  the  sections  met  this  forenoon.  The  Geographical 
and  Ethnological  Section  maintained  its  popularity  until  the  last. 
It  was  crowded  all  the  forenoon  by  a  highly-fashionable  company. 
In  concluding  the  business  of  the  section  Sir  B.  Murchison  said, 
never  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Association  had  so  many  in- 
teresting discussions  taken  place  in  the  geographical  section,  or 
liad  the  section  been  attended  by  such  large  numbers  of  spectators 
us  at  that  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  the  General  Committee  of  the  Association  met 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
The  Mayor  (Mr.  Bell)  occupied  the  chair.  Several  committees  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  investigations  and  experiments  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  several  grants  of  money  were  ordered  to  be  made. 

At  four  o'clock  the  concluding  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  was  held  in  theTown  Hall — SirW.  G.  Armstrong, 
the  President,  in  the  chair.  The  leading  members  of  the  council 
of  tho  Association  were  upon  the  platform,  and  tho  hall  was 
crowded,  the  meeting  being  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  fash  ion  ably- dressed  ladies.  Professor  Phillips  read  a 
report  of  the  financial  results  of  the  meeting.  There  had  been 
present: — 

Old  life  members      .     .     210  I  Ladies       ....  1004 

New  life  members     .     .       35     Associates      .     .     .  1719 

New  associated  members     151  |  Foreign  visitors      .  24 

And  the  money  received  was  about  3600^. 

The  chairman  congratulated  his  townsmen  upon  the  results  of 
the  happy  and  successful  meeting  that  they  were  now  bringing  to 
a  conclusion,  and  thanked  all  classes  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
in  producing  those  results. 

Sir  Kodenck  Murchison  moved,  and  Professor  Phillips  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  Local  Committee 
and  oiBcers  for  their  great  and  effectual  exertions — exertions  that 
had  been  crowned  with  success— in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  Newcastle  meeting.  The  motion  was  carried  with  cheers, 
and  the  Mnyor,  who  had  boon  congratulated  by  the  mover  and 
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seconder  of  the  motion  upon  bU  diattnguisbed  position  as  a  scientific 
man,  returned  thanks  in  an  effective  speecb. 

Professor  Willes  moved,  and  tbe  venerable  Dr.  Headlam  se- 
conded, a  vote  of  tbanks  to  the  President,  Sir  William  Armatrong, 
for  his  great  labours  in  connexion  with  tbe  meeting,  and  for  bis 
monificent  hospitality  to  tbe  visitors — a  resolution  which  was 
carried  with  loud  cheers.  Sir  William  thanked  the  meeting  with 
much  earnestness  for  tbe  honour  they  bad  done  him.  The  meeting 
then  broke  up. 

On  tbe  3ra  there  were  excursions  to  Allenbeads,  Cleveland,  and 
Marsden  Bocks. 

Several  excellent  papers,  as  already  stated,  were  read  in  tbe 
different  sections ;  we  have  only  room  for  an  abstract  of  one  or 
two  which  are  of  most  interest  to  the  general  public. 

The  Recent  Gold  Discoveries. — In  the  section  of  Economic  Science 
Mr.  H.  Fawcett  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Effects  of  the  Recent  Gold 
Discoveries,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  led  to 
a  very  animated  discussion.  Mr.  Fawcett  reckons  that  tbe  amount 
of  our  whole  existing  gold  currency  is  300,000,000/.  The  next 
Xea  years  will  introduce  200,000,000/.  of  fresh  gold  from  Australia, 
California,  and  other  quarters.  He  subtracts  from  this  tatter 
amount  60,000,000/.,  which  he  sacrifices  to  "  absorption,"  allowing 
that  80  much  of  the  additional  gold  will  be  absorbed  in  tbe  annual 
wear  and  the  needs  of  expanding  commerce,  the  growth  and 
enlargement  of  wbicb  during  this  period  must  he  taken  into 
the  account.  This  leaves  1'10,000,000/,  as  tbe  addition  to  our 
gold  currency  in  ten  years'  time.  But  gold  is  depreciated  and 
kssened  in  value  according  to  ita  abundance.  Did  it  promise, 
then,  to  be  twice  as  abundant  at  tbe  end  of  ten  years  as  it  is  now, 
it  would  threaten  a  loss  of  half  its  present  value ;  and  therefore, 
promising,  as  it  does,  an  addition  of  nearly  a  fourth  to  its  present 
amount  at  the  end  of  that  period,  it  threatens  a  loss  by  that  time 
of  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  present  value.  Mr.  Fawcett  thinks  tbie 
depreciation  "  sufficiently  probable  to  induce  any  prudent  person 
to  take  every  precaution  to  obviate  its  consequences."  At  the 
same  time,  he  opens  out  to  view  another  ol»tacle  to  tbe  full 
working  of  tbe  law  besides  tbe  recent  eastward  run  of  gold,  and 
an  obstecle  in  its  nature  permanent.  "  It  should  be  remembered 
that  e  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  was  always  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  comiteract«d,  because  as  the  value  of  gold  decreased 
tbe  profits  of  gold-mining  would  diminish,  and  this  would  exert  a 
tendeuCT  to  lessen  the  supply." 

Dr.  Hancock,  of  Dublin,  supported  this  counteracting  cause, 
quoting  Mr.  Senior  and  other  political  economists;  but  Colonel 
Torrens  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Davy  looked  forward,  differing  from  Mr.  Fawcett,  not  only 
to  a  continuance  of  tbe  Eastern  demand  for  gold,  but  to  an  increase 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hodgson  "inquired  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable. to 
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insert  in  mortgage  deeds  that  the  amount  should  be  repaid  to  the 
lender  either  in  gold  or  eilTer,  at  his  option ;"  a  su^e«tion  which 
^owB  that  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  mcUned  to  the  approaching 
depreciation  of  gold. 

Mr.  Ashworth,  on  the  contrary,  "  thought  that  political  econo- 
mists attributed  too  much  importance  to  the  gold  question,  and 
believed  that,  however  large  was  the  annual  production  of  gold, 
it  would  be  absorbed."  He  stood  up  "  for  the  experience  of  prac- 
tical men,  which  constantly  refuted  the  theorios  of  pohtical 
economy." 

Our  Coal  Ftelda. — The  probable  continuance  of  the  supply  of 
that  most  essential  article  of  fuel,  coal,  occupied  a  oonsiderable 
share  of  the  attfintion  of  the  members  of  toe  Association,  the 
prominence  given  to  the  subject  in  the  address  of  the  President, 
Sir  "William  Armstrong,  having  given  an  impulse  to  the  inquiry 
in  that  direction. 

Among  the  most  completo  and  valuable  papers  read  in  the  G^eo- 
logical  Section,  was  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  and 
other  local  authorities,  in  which  every  question  bearing  upon  the 
origin,  the  production,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  was  fully  and 
elaborately  discussed.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Wood  is  so 
far  satisfactory  as  showing  that  there  is  no  ground  for  inunediate 
apprehension  as  to  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  coal.  Attheconclu- 
eion  of  his  address  he  said : — "It  has  been  intimated  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  some  observations  shoald  be  made  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  northern  coal  field.  No  doubt  the  quantity  of  coal  yet 
to  work  in  that  coal  field  is  a  subject  of  national  importance ;  but, 
from  the  observations  already  made,  it  will  have  appeared  that 
such  a  calculation  is  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 
The  coal  field  may  he  said  to  be  that  of  an  oval  basin,  elongated 
north  and  south.  On  the  western  side  of  the  basin  the  out-crops 
of  the  seams  are  pretty  well  defined,  but  more  than  one-half  of  toe 
basin  appears  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  under  which  at  present  it 
may  be  said  that  no  explorations  havo  been  mode.  We  have 
stated  that  the  line  of  the  sea-coast  does  not  pass  over  the  line  of 
the  deepest  part  of  the  basin,  but  that  for  a  very  considerable 
distance  the  beds  of  coal  dip  to  the  east,  or  underneath  the  sea. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  beyond  the  sea-shore  the  beds  dip  under- 
neath  the  sea,  or  at  what  distance  beyond  the  line  of  the  ooast  the 
greatest  depression  of  the  coal  beds  will  be  found.  Until  further 
and  more  extensive  explorations  determine  this,  we  are  completely 
at  fault  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  lying  underneath  the  sea.  We 
see,  therefore,  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to  encountor  in  ap- 
proaching such  an  inquiry,  and  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  can  such 
an  inquiry  at  the  present  moment  be  of  the  least  practical  utility  P 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  threshold  of  such  a  conjecture.  We 
have  not  explored  one  square  mile  of  this  vast  unknown  space,  or 
determined  one  of  the  many  elements  required  in  such  an  intricate 
and  uncertain  investigation,  and  we  have  come  to  the  coadusioa 
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that,  to  Bay  the  least,  auch  an  mTestigstion  can  be  of  no  practical 
utility,  and  that  the  attempt,  for  a  yast  period  of  time,  la  at  the 
least  premature." 

The  inaugural  address  of  Professor  Warrington  Smyth,  "  On  the 
Coal  Fields  of  Kewcastle,"  attracted  much  attention.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  advance  of  geological  knowledge  in  ascertaining 
the  life  of  the  coal  forest  will  be  new  to  many : — "  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  microscopic  inquiry,  and  by  the  obaerration  in 
the  pita,  of  the  plants  which  accompany  particular  seams.  Goppert 
tells  us  of  certain  coals  of  Ehine-Prussia  and  Silesia,  that  di^reut 
Beams  are  distinctly  formed  of  different  plants,  sometimes  aigillaria 
and  lepidodendroD,  at  others  coniferte,  and  in  many  stigmaria  being 
chiefly  prominent.  May  we  not  by  degrees  connect  the  peculiar 
and  pernapa  varying  character  of  seams  with  the  plants  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  may  we  not  advance  to  a  much  nearer  per- 
ception of  the  true  character  of  those  wondrous  primeval  forests  P 
And  here  I  would  remind  you  that  while  some  of  our  guidea  in 
eoal  geology  incline  to  the  opinion  of  a  marine  origin  for  their 
plants,  thus  bringing  them  into  natural  contact  with  the  fishes  and 
the  probably  marine  shells  often  found  in  the  shales,  othera  insist 
on  a  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  a  third  on  that  of  lagoons,  or  sea- 
Bwampa  and  bogs.  The  last  few  years  have  given  more  heavy 
arguments  to  those  who'insist  on  a  larid  forest,  however  near  to 
the  water's  level  it  may  have  been.  We  but  recently  knew  that 
among  these  giant  atema  of  aigillaria  the  busy  hum  of  flying  insects 
and  the  merry  chirp  of  the  cricket  were  heard,  that  scorpions  curled 
their  ominous  tails,  that  land-shells  crept  slimily  along,  and  that 
several  genera  and  many  species  of  reptiles  either  pursued  their 
prey  along  the  ground  or  climbed  the  trees  where  hollow  trunks 
have  formed  the  casket  to  contain  their  remains.  Here,  then,  is  a 
goodly  population  to  vivify  the  scene  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  held  to  be  almost  wanting  in  all  but  vegetable  life ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  accidents  which  have,  amid  the  great  decomposition 
of  organic  matter,  preserved  to  us  these  remains,  generally  enclosed 
in  ironstone  nodules,  we  must  feel  confident  that  coming  years  will 
have  many  an  additional  fact  to  disclose." 

Bailoon  Ascents. — In  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
Section,  Mr.  J.  Olaisher  presented  his  report  on  ralloon  ascents. 
He  said  that  the  most  important  work  the  balloon  committee  bad 
charged  him  to  perform  was  to  take  auch  observations  as  would 
lead  to  the  determining  of  the  laws  of  the  decrease  of  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  of  moisture,  with  increase  of  elevation.  First, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  be  might  state 
that  on  ascending  with  a  cloudy  sky  the  temperature  usually 
declined  till  the  clouds  were  reached,  but  on  breaking  through 
them  there  was  always  an  increase  of  several  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, and  after  this  the  decline  of  temperature  usually  continued, 
and  would  do  so  continuously  if  there  were  no  disturbing  causes 
in  operation.     On  ascending  with  a  clear  sky,  they  started  with  a 
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higher  temperature  than  with  s  cloudy  one.  The  reeulta  dedacible 
from  these  oheerratioiu  were,  that  the  decline  of  temperature  in 
cloudy  states  of  the  sky  near  the  earth  was  only  one-half  of  that 
when  the  eky  was  clear.  From  this  it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
decline  of  temperature  was  largest  near  the  earth  ;  smallest  at  the 
highest  elevation ;  and  intermediate  with  increasiog  spaces  for  the 
same  decrease  of  temperature ;  in  these  respects  agreeing  with  the 
general  law  as  formed  from  the  extreme  high  ascents.  This  law 
seemed  to  him  more  natural  and  consistent  than  that  a  uniform 
rate  of  decrease  could  be  received  as  a  physical  law  up  even  to 
moderate  elevations.  The  resolts  of  the  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  variation  of  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  with  elevation, 
were,  with  an  overcast  sky,  and  almost  uniform  degree  of  humidity 
to  the  height  of  3000  feet— viz.,  77  out  of  the  100  parts ;  then  a 
rather  sudden  decrease  to  80,  and  to  83  at  5000  feet  With  a  par- 
tially clear  sky,  the  laws  of  moisture  showed  a  humidity  on  the 
ground  of  15  out  of  100  parts,  and  of  14  at  5000  feet.  In  regard 
to  the  height  and  appearance  of  the  clouds,  Mr.  Ghusher  stated 
that,  in  the  year  1862,  in  one  ascent,  he  was  in  a  cloud  10,000  feet 
from  the  earth  ;  and  on  another  occasion  at  7500  feet.  This  year 
he  had  been  in  clouds  to  a  height  exceeding  six  miles ;  and  on 
another  occasion  the  height  of  clouds  of  a  cirro-stratos  character  he 
estimated  to  he  three  or  four  miles ;  and  generally  the  position  of 
the  clouds  had  been  much  higher  than  last  year.  In  the  year  1862, 
on  emerging  from  the  clouds,  he  broke  into  bright  sunlight,  and 
always  had  a  heautifol  sea  of  rocky  clouds  dazzling  in  their  bright- 
ness beneath  him.  This  year's  experience  had  not  included  any 
fine  views  of  clouds  at  all.  The  contrast  in  this  respect  was  very 
great.  Last  year  the  appearance  of  the  sky  was  of  a  deeper  hue 
generally  than  it  had  been  this  year.  On  March  31  the  sky  was 
of  a  deep  Prussian  blue,  and  on  April  18  it  was  of  a  faint  blue  only, 
exhibiting  another  great  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  last  year. 
Mr.  Glaisner  said  it  was  a  most  remarkable  result,  perhaps,  in  a 
physiological  sense,  that  both  Mr.  Coxwell  and  himself  could  go 
fullv  a  mile  higher  now  than  they  at  first  could  without  experi- 
encing the  same  unpleasant  sensations  or  becoming  blue.  He  did 
not  know  whether  this  result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
getting  acclimatized. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Glaisher's  paper,  Profeeeor 
Owen  said  he  had  attended  this  meeting  of  the  section  chiefly  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Glaisher  soraethiog  of  the  influencea 
of  these  very  high  distances  on  the  human  frame,  which  was 
adapted,  of  course,  to  a  very  different  medium.  The  fact  which 
Mr.  Glaisher  mentioned  as  to  his  feeling  a  greater  power  of  resisting 
the  influence  of  vety  high  temperatures  was  very  interesting  in 
physiology  and  in  relation  to  the  series  of  facta  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  They  knew  their  lungs  did  adapt  themselves 
to  atmo^heres  of  different  degrees  of  gravity,  so  that  there  were 
people  who  lived  habitually  on  high  mountains,  and  felt  no  difii- 
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culty  in  breathing,  such  as  was  felt  at  once  when  the  inhabitant  of 
a  plain  or  lev  country  came  up  to  these  elevations.  Now,  that 
depended  upon  the  greater  proportion  of  the  minute  cells  of  the 
lungs  which  are  open  and  receive  an  attenuated  atmosphere,  in 
proportion  to  the  minute  cells  that  are  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 
mucus.  Those  on  the  plain  did  not  make  so  large  use  of  their 
breathing  apparatus  as  those  who  lived  at  great  altitudes.  Hence 
more  cells,  occupied  by  mucus,  would  be  taken  up  and  opened  to 
iree  course  and  play ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  was  the  solution  of 
the  interesting  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Glaisher.  Physiologists  were 
all  agreed  that  one  condition  of  longevity  was  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  increased  breathing  capacity 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  would  t«nd  to  the  pro- 
loneation  of  their  lives. 

The  Rijk  Volunteer  Force.— In  Section  F — Economic  Science 
and  Statistics — liieutenant-Colonel  Allhusen  read  a  paper  "On 
the  Volunteer  Force :  its  Comparative  Coat,  Development,  Present 
State,  and  Prospects."  After  stating  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  force  was  started,  and  giving  a  short  outline  of  its 
progress.  Colonel  Allhusen  said  that  the  total  enrolled  strength  is 
now  159,000  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  1300  are  cavalry,  23,000 
artillery,  2500  engineers,  and  133,300  rifle  volunteers;  and  al- 
though quarterly  returns  and  the  "Army  List"  may  show  no 
sensible  diminution,  yet  in  many  cases  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  number  of  effectives  falls  far  short  of  the  number  enrolled ; 
that  drills  are  becoming  less  frequent,  musters  smaller,  and 
recruits  more  difficult  to  enlist ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  what 
has  already  been  done  by  Government,  or  what  may  still  be  done, 
the  volunteer  force  will  gradually  dissolve  as  former  volunteer 
forces  have,  unless  the  youth  of  this  country  more  generally 
practise  as  well  as  acknowledge  the  duty  of  not  being  willing 
only,  but,  valens  el  volena,  willing  and  able  to  defend  it.  The 
estimate  for  the  volunteer  force  for  1863-4  was  321,884^.,  or  a  cost 
for  each  man  of  2/.  Os.  6rf,  After  comparing  the  military  force  of 
England  with  those  of  the  continental  nations,  the  gallant  colonel 
concluded  as  follows : — "  The  people  of  this  country,  from  their 
natural  industry  and  energy,  pay  almost  undivided  attention  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  day  that  interest  them  most ;  hence,  a  long- 
continued  peace  produces  apathy,  and  almost  a  dislike  for'Eill 
military  exercises.  Thus  it  is  that  after  Marlborough,  the  renown 
of  the  British  arms  seems  gradually  to  have  receded  until  the 
glorious  campaigns  of  Wellington  again  raised  them  to  admiration ; 
and  although  after  forty  years'  peace  the  battles  in  the  Crimea 
were  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  under  severe  privations, 
yet  on  the  Continent  the  prestige  of  our  arms  most  certainly 
suffered  because  our  military  organization  was  considered  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  This,  however,  produced  reforms 
which  have  placed  the  army  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency ;  and 
now  that  the  militia  is  well  organized,  the  yeomanry  regularly 
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tramed,  and  the  Tolanteer  force  etiU  in  its  streDgtb,  Eogland  has 
a  mtlitoiy  armament  equal  to  any  emergency.  The  desired 
poeition,  then,  having  heen  attained,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  it,  and  success,  through  Providence,  will  be  certain  if 
the  other  services  continue  efBcient,  and  the  volunteer  army  be 
rendered  permanent.  The  idea  of  invasion  may  have  become 
latent  or  merged  in  the  memories  of  the  past;  still  men  veil 
know  that  as  the  tide  of  time  rolls  on,  the  nations,  aa  they  rise 
and  fall  in  its  course,  can  neither  command  the  sunshine  of  peace, 
nor  prevent  the  thunderclouds  of  war." 

5.    SlNOULAR  DlSCOVERX  OF  THE  DbaD  BoDIES  OF  CHILDREN  IN 

WHrPECHAPKL  Chukch. — Mr.  J.  Humphrey,  coroner  for  East 
Middlesex,  held  an  inqueet  to  investigate  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  recent  mscovery  of  a  large  number 
of  coffins,  containing  the  bodies  of  alleged  stiUbom  children,  in 
the  steeple  and  roof  of  Whitechapel  Church. 

In  the  belfry,  behind  a  sort  of  wooden  chamber  or  box,  contain- 
ing one  of  the  huge  clockweights,  a  child's  coffin  was  found 
standing  on  end.  Upon  proceeding  upstairs  into  the  clock 
chamber,  the  men  employed  in  the  examination  found  a  child 
in  a  shroud,  and  no  ^wer  than  eleven  skulls.  There  was  also 
in  another  part  of  the  chamber  a  coffin  containing  a  quantity  of 
sawdust  which,  upon  being  removed,  disclosed  to  view  the  skeleton 
of  a  child  with  a  cap  on  the  skull.  Those  and  other  remains  had 
been  placed  behind  some  beams  or  joists  parallel  to  the  wall,  at  a 
lieight  of  eighteen  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  To  reach 
the  spot  where  the  remains  were  found,  it  is  stated  that  two  per- 
sons at  least  must  have  been  engaged,  for  the  only  access  to  it  was 
by  means  of  a  narrow  ledge  of  timber,  five  feet  &om  the  ground, 
and  the  coffins  have  been  handed  up  to  the  person  above  by  an 
accomplice. 

The  total  number  of  remains  found  were  three  bodies  of  children, 
eleven  skulls,  and  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  bodies,  besides  cof- 
fins complete  and  broken  up. 

Much  evidence  was  taken,  but  few  facts  of  importance  trans- 
pired. Several  persons  who  had  acted  as  assistants  to  Mr.  Canham,  an 
undertaker  at  Whitechapel,  and  was  said  to  be  in  Australia,  deposed 
that  it  had  been  the  practice  of  parents  to  bring  stillborn  children 
to  h.ia  shop,  but  they  were  unable  to  say  what  became  of  them 
afterwards.  It  transpired  that  in  some  cases  a  stillborn  child  was 
buried  for  4s.  6rf.,  out  of  which  the  undertaker  had  to  pay  half-a- 
crown  for  the  grouod  and  the  expenses  of  the  coffin.  The  coroner 
in  summing  up  remarked  that  the  evidence  disclosed  that,  owing 
to  competition,  undertakers  would  say  they  would  bury  still- 
borne  for  a  sum  that  would  leave  only  a  profit  of  9d.  on  the 
transaction.  Where  competition  was  so  keen  there  would  always 
be  found  black  sheep  in  the  trade  who  would  dispose  of  the  bodies 
surreptitiously,  with  the  connivance  of  some  persons  who  would 
enable  them  to  save  the  burial  fees.     The  bodies  of  stillborn  chil- 
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drcn  were  constantly  found  in  the  streets,  and  if  undertakers 
would  compete  so  sbarply  that  it  was  worth  their  while  to  diapose 
of  children  in  the  roof  of  a  church,  it  was  not  Aovaa  them  an 
injnstice  to  helieve  that  they  would  also  deposit  bodies  in  the 
street. 

The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict  on  one  of  the  children : 
—"That  on  the  22nd  of  August,  the  deceased  child,  unknown, 
being  an  infant  of  tender  age,  was  found  in  the  roof  of  White- 
chapel  Church,  and  that,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  how  the  said  child  came  by  its  death  ;  and  the 
jury  find  upon  evidence  that  it  is  the  practice  of  undertakers  to 
receive  certificates  for  the  burial  of  stillborn  children  from  mid- 
wives,  or  any  other  female,  and  the  jurors  feel  that  such  a  practice 
affords  facihties  for  the  perpetration  of  abortion  and  infanticide, 
and  they  recommend  that  any  person  burying  or  assisting  to  bury  ' 
Q  stillborn  child  without  a  proper  medical  certificate  shall  incur 
the  penalty  of  a  misdemeanour.  And  the  jury  declare  the 
sexton  of  Whitechapel  Church  guilty  of  great  irregularity  in 
horying  stillborn  children  in  a  closed  churchyard,  and  in  destroy- 
ing the  certificates,  and  in  not  accounting  to  his  superiors  in  such 
cases,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  in  his  care  of 
the  church  which  was  in  his  charge,  and  the  entrance  to  which 
was  entirely  in  hia  keeping.  And  the  jury  recommend  that  the 
officers  of  the  parish  should  communicate  the  suggestions  above 
contained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  I)^>artment." 

The  inquiry  then  terminated. 

9.  Eakl  Russell  in  Dundee. — The  magnificent  park  pre- 
sented by  Sir  David  Baxter  to  the  people  of  Dundee,  was  formally 
handed  over  to  the  trustees.  The  day  was  kept  as  a  close  holiday, 
and  the  town  was  completely  en  fHe.  In  the  forenoon  Earl 
Kossell  met  the  town  council  and  guildry  in  the  Com  Exchange, 
and  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  and  created  a 
(piild  brother.  His  lordship  was  accompanied  to  the  platform  by 
tbe  Countess  Russell,  Lady  Creorgina  Bussell,  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie.  Sir  J.  Ogiivy,  and  Sir  D.  Baxter.  After  Provost  Parker, 
in  an  eloquent  address,  had  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  burgh, 
and  Dean  of  Guild  Kennedy  had  presented  the  freedom  of  the 
guildry  to  Earl  Russell,  his  lordship  rose  amid  deafening  cheers 
and  said : — 

"  Sir  and  Gentlemen, — I  receive  with  gratitude  the  freedom  of 
the  ancient  and  royal  burgh  of  Dundee.  I  have  come  here  for  the 
first  time,  to  add  my  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  youi  most  distin- 
gnished  citizens,  who  has  uobly  provided  for  the  health  and  recrea- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  well  deserves  to  be  remembered  to 
all  time  as  a  public  benefactor.  The  increase  of  large  towns  is  a 
proof  of  increasing  wealth,  and  the  efiiect  of  prosperous  industry 
IS  not  without  accompanying  evils.  One  of  these  evils  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  tbe  face  of  nature ;  and  happy  is  he  who  can  give  to 
those  'in  populous  city  pent'  a  rest  from  exhausting  toil  and 
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scenes  whicb  invigorate  the  body  and  turn  the  iQind  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  wonderful  works  of  OroA.  In  referring  to  mea* 
sures  which  I  have  contributed  to  promote  during  a  long  course  of 
parliamentary  exertion,  you  have  done  me  too  much  honour.  I 
nave  been  happy  to  contribute  to  the  victory  of  those  eloquent 
and  distinguished  men  who  were  foremost  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  who  won  for  the  people  the  great  battle  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  With  regard  to  the  measures  ia  which  I 
had  a  more  immediate  part— in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts,  in  framing  a  plan  for  parliamentary 
reform,  and  introducing  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  our  municip^ 
corporations — I  have  been  studious  to  build  upon  the  ancient  foim- 
datione,  to  adapt  new  measures  to  existing  laws,  and  to  put  them  in 
harmony  with  the  institutions  of  a  country  long  free  and  justly 
proud  of  its  liberty.  Thirty  years  of  experience  have  shown 
that  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  my  hope  ;  every  year  has 
strengthened  our  political  constitution,  and  confirmed,  as  you 
justW  observed,  our  domestic  tranquillity.  As  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  it  has  been  my  object  to  preserve  peace  with 
honour.  You  may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  adnunistration 
of  Lord  Palmeraton,  who  is  so  justly  and  so  universally  popular, 
for  maintaining  a  line  of  strict  impartiality  in  the  lamentaole  con- 
flict still  raging  in  America.  The  duties  of  neutrality  between 
parties  violently  hostile  are  not  easily  performed.  It  has  been  and 
will  be  our  endeavour,  however,  to  exercise  the  powers  now 
entrusted,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  eatrusted,  to  the  Crown  by 
Parliament,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  defeat  every  attempt 
to  engage  our  people  in  enterprises  inconsistent  with  our  neutm 
position,  and  to  preserve  for  ourselves,  our  persons  and  property, 
those  safeguards  of  British  law  and  British  justice  to  which  alone 
they  are  indebted  for  the  security  they  now  enjoy." 

The  Com  Exchange  was  crowded  by  the  influential  citizens  of 
Dundee,  who  gave  the  noble  Earl  a  cordial  welcome. 

At  one  o'clock  the  various  bodies  who  took  part  in  the  grand 
ceremony  of  the  day  met  in  the  Barrack  Park.  When  the  line 
had  been  formed,  the  procession  marched  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  People's  Park,  which  is  situated  at  the  K.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  The  park  occupies  thirty-eight  acres,  and 
is  most  tastefully  laid  out.  In  the  centre  stands  a  handsome 
pavilion,  in  the  Italian  style,  built  at  a  cost  of  6000/. ;  at  each 
entrance  there  are  handsome  lodges.  The  cost  of  the  park,  its 
embellishment,  and  the  sum  set  apart  by  the  donor  for  its  main- 
tenance cannot  be  less  than  50,000/. 

A  statue  of  Sir  David  Baxter,  subscribed  for  by  upwards  of 
16,000  of  the  people  of  Dundee,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  for 
his  noble  gift,  and  which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Steel,  sculptor, 
Edinburgh,  was  uncovered  on  the  occasion. 

Amongst  the  speakers  at  the  opening  of  the  park  were  the  Earl  of 
Dathousio,  tlie  Earl  of  Camperdown,  Sir  David  Baxter,  and  others. 
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There  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  in  the  park,  and  illumi- 
n&tiona  in  various  parU. 

10.  Retuiui  of  the  Queen  to  Enoiand. — The  Queen,  accom- 
panied by  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  and  attended  by  her 
suite,  took  her  departure  from  the  Castle  of  Bosenuu  on  the  7th, 
on  her  return  to  England.  Her  Majesty  reached  £ratiich- 
stein,  near  Darmstadt,  on  the  8th,  and  spent  the  dav  with 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse.  The  Queen  took  leave  of  the  Princess 
and  left  Eranichstein  at  tea  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and  arrived 
at  Antwerp  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
Queen  em^rked  immediately  on  board  the  royal  yacht  "  victoria 
and  Albert,"  Captain  the  Pnnce  of  Leiningen,  accompanied  by  the 
Admiral^  steam- vessels  the  "  Black  Eagle "  and  the  "  Vivid." 
The  royal  squadron  anchored  for  the  night  in  Margate  Roads,  at 
seven  o'clocK,  and  on  the  following  morning  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  Greenhithe,  where  the  "Fairy,"  steam  tender  to  the 
"  Victoria  and  Albert,"  was  lying  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
Queen  and  her  suite  from  the  royal  yacht  to  Woolwich.  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  embarked  on  board  the  "  Fairy " 
ana  steamed  up  the  river  to  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  the  royal 
travellers  disembarked.  The  Queen  was  received  on  landing  by 
Commodore-Superintendent  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson,  Viscount 
Sydney  (lord- lieutenant  of  the  county),  Major-General  Sir  Richard 
Dacree,  Captain  Gordon,  and  other  officials.  Though  no  salute 
was  fired,  the  reception  of  the  Queen  was  loud  as  well  as  fervent, 
a  large  assemblage  of  persons  cheering  her  as  she  left  the  Arsenal 
gates.  As  Her  Majesty  reached  her  carriage  a  loud  cheer  broke 
nom  those  around,  which  was  taken  up  and  continued  as  she  passed 
through  the  Arsenal  and  out  of  the  gates,  whence  the  royal  party 
proceeded  by  Lower  Charlton,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford,  to  the 
private  station  of  the  South- Western  Railway,  near  Nine  Elms, 
where  a  train  was  in  waiting  by  which  they  proceeded  to  Windsor. 
At  the  Putney,  Richmond,  and  other  stations  along  the  line,  many 
spectators  were  assembled ;  and  at  Windsor  a  much  larger  con- 
course await«d  the  arrival  of  the  royal  train.  The  journey  from 
Nine  Elms  was  performed  in  forty-five  minutes,  Her  Majesty 
reaching  the  Windsor  station  at  five  minutes  to  one  o'clock.  Such 
was  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather  that  the  royal  standard, 
hoisted  on  the  Queen's  arrival,  had  very  soon  to  be  replaced  by 
the  small  storm^fiag. 

11.  ExECUTios  OF  Four  Men  for  Murder  at  Livsrfool. — 
Four  men,  each  convicted  of  a  Beparat«  murder,  and  three  of  them 
fOT  the  murder  of  women,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
at  the  usual  Liverpool  place  of  execution  at  Kirkdale  Gaol.  A 
circamstance  of  such  a  nature  as  this  never  occurred  in  Liverpool 
before,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  attracted  an  extraordinary 
crowd,  a  large  proportion  of  which  consisted  of  persons  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  but,  mdependent  of  these,  there  was  an  immense  assemblage 
of  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  the  town.    The  culpnts 
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were  Josi  Maria  Alrarea,  a  Spanish  seaman,  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  James  Harrison,  in  Oldhall-street ;  John  Haghes,  ooo- 
Tictedofthe  murder  of  his  wife  in  Great  Homer-street;  jamee 
O'Brien,  an  Irish  sailor,  condemned  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth 
Callaghan,  in  Spitalfields ;  and  Benjamin  Thomas,  a  Welsh  sailor, 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Rowlands,  in 
Brook-street,  Oldhall-street.  All  of  these  murders  were  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  great  ag^avation  and  feroci^, 
and  although  considerable  efforts  were  made  by  different  persons 
to  obtain  a  commutation  of  the  sentences  passed  on  the  different 
men,  there  never  appeared  any  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  the  royal  clemency  would  be  extended  to  any  of  them. 

O'Brien  exhibited  a  defiant  bearing ;  the  others  were  calm, 
submissive,  and  prayerful  The  following  are  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  various  murders : — Benjamin  Thomas  lodged 
with  Mrs.  Rowlands,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  captain,  and  was 
slightly  in  her  debt.  He  had  engaged  to  go  to  sea  in  a  sUp  for 
which  a  man  named  Crossthwaite  was  acting  as  shipping-master, 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  engagement,  received  an  advance  note, 
which  he  lodged  with  the  deceased  as  security  for  the  money  that 
he  owed  her.  He  afterwards  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  sail  in 
the  ship ;  and  Mrs.  Rowlands,  who  was  aware  that  m  the  event  of 
his  failing  to  go  on  board  at  the  appointed  time  the  advance  note 
would  become  worthless,  made  repeated  attempts  to  overcome  this 
unwillingness,  and  told  him  distinctly  that  if  he  did  not  join  the 
ship  he  would  be  sent  to  prison  for  three  months.  On  the  12th  of 
May  she  was  reasoning  with  him  in  the  Welsh  language,  when 
the  prisoner  suddenly  rose,  went  into  the  cellar,  and  called  to  ths 
deceased  to  come  after  him.  She  followed  him  immediately,  and 
while  she  was  in  the  cellar  he  attacked  her  with  a  heavy  wooden 
instrument  called  a  "potato-masher,"  and  mangled  her  head  and 
face  dreadfully.  She  died  immediately.  After  this  he  went  up- 
stairs and  made  a  ferocious  attack  upon  a  young  woman  named 
Benbow,  and  an  old  woman  named  Evans,  who  received  some 
frightful  wounds,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Bow- 
lands.  Jos^  Maria  Alvarez,  another  of  the  murderers,  was  walk- 
ing along  Oldhall-street,  Liverpool,  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  as 
were  also  James  Harrison,  and  a  man  named  Cohen.  Cohen  ac- 
cidentally jostled  the  prisoner,  and  immediately  offered  him  an 
apology.  Alvarez  appeared  very  much  enraged,  spoke  a  few  wonk 
in  Spanish,  drew  his  knife  or  dagger,  and  stabbed  Ck>hen  twice.  He 
first  wounded  him  in  the  back,  and  then  in  the  breast ;  but  neither 
of  the  injuries  in  this  case  proved  fatal.  As  soon  as  Harrison 
heard  his  friend  cry  out,  and  became  aware  of  what  had  happned, 
he  attempted  to  arrest  the  prisoner,  but  Alvarez  resisted,  and 
wounded  him  twice.  One  of  these  wounds  was  a  very  severe  one 
in  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  unfortimate  man  died.  Harrison 
fell  in  the  street,  and  the  prisoner  went  away.  He  was  called  a 
"  villain  "  by  some  women  who  were  standing  by,  and  he  imrae- 
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diately  took  up  the  apron  of  one  of  these  women  and  wiped  bis 
bloody  dagger  upon  it.  Having  done  this  he  succeeded  in  getting 
Bway,  hnt  was  shortly  afterwards  apprehended  by  the  police.  John 
Hughes,  the  third  murderer,  was  an  habitual  tippler,  and,  as  is 
not  unusual  with  fellows  of  his  class,  was  in  the  habit  of  beating 
his  wife.  He  threatened  to  "dance  upon  her,"  and  said  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  at  Kirkdue  instead  of  two  men  whom 
he  saw  upon  the  scaffold  some  time  before  his  own  execution.  This 
feeling  towards  his  wife  took  a  murderous  shape  on  April  30tb,  on 
the  morning  of  which  day  he  got  up,  went  to  her  bedside,  and 
asked  her  to  give  him  a  shilling.  She  said  that  she  had  but  one, 
R  sixpence,  twopence,  and  a  foreign  coin,  and  she  refused  to  give 
him  any  thing.  He  said  he  would  liave  it  "  out  of  her  bones,"  and 
ao  hour  later,  when  he  had  dressed  himself  and  taken  breakfast, 
he  went  to  the  bed-room,  where  he  beat  his  wife  with  hia  fist  until 
she  fell  off  or  over  a  box,  and  then  trampled  upon  and  kicked  her 
with  BO  much  brutality  that  she  was  completely  paralyzed.  Her 
spine  was  severely  injured,  and  she  died  two  days  afterwards.  The 
scene  of  the  munier  committed  by  O'Brien  was  a  house  of  ill-fame 
in  Spitalfields,  and  here  some  women  of  the  town  robbed  him  of 
hia  wages,  to  earn  which  he  had  done  hard  service  on  board  ship 
for  many  weeks.  His  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the  women  was 
intense,  and,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  the 
police  to  interfere,  he  went  into  a  cutler's  shop  directly  opposite 
the  police-station  and  purchased  a  sheath-knife,  which  he  sharpened 
on  a  stone.  He  then  left  the  shop,  accompanied  by  a  woman  named 
Mather,  and  drove  in  a  cab  to  No.  5  Court,  Spitalfields.  After  a 
few  words  of  conversation,  the  prisoner  shut  the  door,  and  draw- 
ing the  knife  which  he  had  just  before  purchased,  be  rushed  upon 
Culaghan  and  stabbed  her  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach. 
The  deceased  fell  off  the  chair  and  was  conveyed  to  the  I^orthern 
Hospitol,  where  she  died. 

18.  Disasters  at  Sea. — The  British  ship  "  Ocean  Mail,"  800 
tons'  register,  conmianded  by  Captain  Linklater,  was  totally  lost 
in  the  China  seas.  The  intelligence  was  received  from  Suez.  The 
value  of  her  cargo,  consisting  of  teas  and  silks,  b  estimated  at 
100,000/.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  insured  in  London  and 
China. 

19,  A  telegram  was  received  at  Lloyd's,  reporting  the  loss 
of  the  "  Pactolus,"  2000  tons,  employed  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Canadian  line.  This  is  the  third  that  has  been  lost  since  the  line 
was  opened.      She  had  three  water-tight  compartmento. 

23.  Dreadful  End  of  a  Wealthy  Miser. — An  inquiry  took 
place  before  Mr.  Langham,  the  deputy  Westminster  coroner,  in  the 
vestiy-room  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields,  respecting  the  death  of 
Mr.  G-eorge  Beamire,  aged  seventy-five  years,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable property,  and  formerly  a  barristor-at-law,  which  occurred 
nnder  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  deceased,  it  appears,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  has  resided 
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at  No.  1,  Adam-street,  Ade]pbi,  but  in  almost  total  seclufiion,  do 
person,  under  any  pretence  wluktever,  being  allowed  to  enter  the 
three  rooms  in  his  occupation  on  the  firat  floor.  His  meals  were 
prepared  by  his  housekeeper,  and  were  left  on  a  tray  at  the  door  of 
the  ante-room,  and  then  taken  in  by  the  deceased ;  and  although 
many  times  in  a  state  of  ill-health,  he  refused  to  have  medical  aid, 
but  used  to  bavQ  sent  in  from  a  chemist  a  large  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  medicine.  All  communications  to  bim  were 
received  in  the  same  way  as  his  meals,  and  for  more  than  twelve 
months  he  never  left  the  house.  He  was  stated  by  Mr.  Jamea,  a 
solicitor,  of  Ely-place,  to  hare  been  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
ability,  and,  althongh  veir  eccentrio  in  his  habits,  of  perfectly 
sound  mind,  and  capable  of  managing  his  property,  which 
consisted,  amongst  others,  of  large  estates  in  Cumberland  and 
Cardiff.  His  time  was  chiefly  spent,  it  is  believed,  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  fhe  society  of  men  being  entirely  diapeosed 
with. 

The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Palmer,  deposed  to  many  of  the  above 
facts,  and  further  added  that  she  on  the  14th  went  up  as  nsaalwith 
hia  dinner,  but  received  no  reply  to  her  knock  at  the  door,  and 
although  she  frequently  called  him  she  did  not  again  see  him 
alive.  On  the  17th,  becoming  alarmed,  she  made  a  communication 
to  the  police,  and  the  door  was  broken  open,  when  a  scene  woa 
presented  which  almost  defies  description.  On  entering  the  ante- 
room  the  floor  was  found  to  be  strewed  with  hundreds  of  newspapers, 
writings,  &c.,  chairs,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  fumitnre.  The 
left-hand  room  (which  is  some  forty  feet  in  length,  and  overlooking 
the  river)  presented  even  a  more  extraordinary  appearance.  At  one 
end  was  a  handsome  chimney-glass,  some  twelve  feet  in  height, 
massed  in  dust  and  cobwebs.  The  furniture,  of  very  handsome 
description,  was  in  an  equally  filthy  state,  the  dust  lying  thickly  on 
every  thing.  The  floor  was  strewed  with  a  mass  of  articles,  con- 
sisting of  trunks,  papers,  and  books  of  science  and  law  of  much 
value.  There  were  also  three  large  bags  filled  with  new  boots,  and 
several  silver  spoons  lay  upon  the  sideboards ;  and  packages  of 
candles,  clothing,  &c.,  were  heaped  up  in  all  parts  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Near  the  doorway,  and  leaning  against  the  wall, 
was  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  about  twelve  ^t  by  four,  said 
to  be  of  value,  but  which  was  also  covered  in  dust  and  dirt. 
The  right-hand  room  displayed  a  similar  scene  of  dirt  and  con- 
fusion—furniture, books,  paintings,  &c.,  being  piled  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  The  shutters,  which  were  closed,  having  been 
opened,  a  dreadful  sight  was  presented.  The  deceased  was  found 
lying  back  in  an  arm-chair  quite  dead,  and  in  a  rapid  state  of 
decomposition,  having  no  doubt  been  dead  several  days.  He  was 
quite  dressed,  but  in  a  very  dirty  state,  and  by  his  side  the  remains 
of  some  food.  There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  bed  or  bed- 
ding, and  the  deceased,  it  is  believed,  for  twenty  years  slept  in  the 
same  chair  in  which  he  was  found.     In  other  parts  of  the  room 
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irere  acrapa  of  bread,  bottles  of  wine,  and  medicine.  This  aa  well 
aa  the  other  rooms  was  almost  impassable,  while  the  light  of  day 
had  evidently  been  shut  out  for  years.  Upon  a  further  search 
made  by  the  police,  71.  17s.  in  a  bag,  a  gold  and  a  silver  watch, 
nlver  articles,  and  other  valuables  were  found,  and  upon  the  floor 
were  scattered  thirty  keys. 

Dr.  Alfred  Harvey  examined  the  body,  and  made  a.  post-mortem 
examination,  from  which  it  was  shown  that  death  had  resulted  from 
exhaustion  from  low  fever,  accelerated  by  hia  own  neglect. 

Other  evidence  showed  that  the  deceased  was  a  single  man,  and 
had  no  near  relatives ;  but  a  will  was  made  by  him,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Newson,  of  Carlisle.  He  was 
further  said  to  have  been  very  charitable. 

The  coroner,  in  summing  up,  alluded  to  the  case  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  in  his  experience  ;  and  the  jury  after  a  con- 
sultation returned  a  verdict  "  That  death  was  caused  by  exhaustion 
from  low  fever,  accelerated  by  the  deceased's  neglect." 

25.  Conviction  of  a  Schoolhaster  for  Cbubltt. — George 
Wilson,  the  master  of  the  Charity>sohool  of  St.  Botolph  With- 
out, Aldgate,  appeared  for  the  second  time  to  answer  a  charge 
of  violently  assaulting  John  Edmund  Jones,  one  of  his  pupils.  A 
number  of  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  general  kindness  and 
humanity  of  the  defendant,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  boya 
and  their  parents,  but  most  of  the  boys  had  been  severely  caned  on 
the  hand,  and  one  had  been  privately  flogged.  Mr.  Partridge,  in 
summing  up,  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  punishment  had 
been  most  severe.  Such  a  system  would  not  be  permitted  in  any 
public  school,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  private  or  charity- 
echooU.  The  trust«e8  ought  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  master,  and  not  again  permit  such  a  punishment  as  this.  He 
fined  the  defendant  fi7.,  and  in  default  of  payment,  two  months' 
imprisonment 

EXTRAORUINART    CaSB   OF   WiTCHCRAlT  AT  CaSTLE  HeDING-   ■ 

HAM. — £mma  Smith,  thirty-six,  aand  Samuel  Stammers,  twenty- 
eight,  were  placed  at  the  bar  before  Mr.  Beroardiston  and  a  full 
bench  of  magistrates,  sittingin  petty  sessions  at  Castle  Hedingham, 
charged  by  Superintendent  Elsey  with  having  unlawfully  assaulted 
an  old  Frenchman,  commonly  called  "  Dummy,"  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd  of  August,  and  thereby  caused  his  death  on  the  4th  inst. 

Prom  the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  the  case 
the.  greatest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings,  and  the 
court  was  crowded.  The  female  prisoner  was  the  wife  of  a  becrshop- 
keeper  in  the  village  of  BidgweU,  about  six  miles  from  Hedingham, 
and  Stammers  was  a  master  carpenter  in  a  small  way  of  business. 
It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
persons  concerned  in  the  outrage  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  deceased  were  of  the  small  tradesman  class,  and  that  none  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  It  was  also 
stated  that  none  of  those  engaged  were  in  any  way  under  the  in- 
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flaence  of  liquor.  The  whole  disgraceful  traHBactioo  arose  out  of 
a  deep  belief  in  witchcraft  which  poesesses  to  a  lamentable  extent 
the  tradespeople  end  the  lower  orders  of  the  district. 

The  victim  of  this  superstition  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  French- 
man, whose  age  was  about  eighty — some  persons   suppose  him 
to  have  been  about  eighty-six  years.      Being  unable  to  express 
himself,  and  being  of  a  somewhat  vivacious  disposition,  he  was 
accustomed  to  make   use  of  energetic  and  somewhat   grotesque 
gestures,  which  were  taken  by  the  rustics  generally  as  cabalistic 
and   diabolical  signs,   and  he  was  conBequentlv  regarded  with 
considerable  awe.    He  lived  alone  in  a  wretched  hut.     Who  the 
unfortunate  Frenchman  was,  or  whence  he  came,  could  not  be       ! 
ascertained.     For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  he  resided  in  Sible 
Hedingham,  and  previous  to  that  he  Hved  in  Eraintree.     There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  gained  his  living,  to  a  great  extent,  by  telling 
fortunes,    if  not  by  pretences  to  witchcraft.     Some  hundreds  of 
scraps  of  paper  were  found  by  the  police  in  his  hut  after  his  death,       , 
and  upon  moat  of  them  were  written  questions  which,  neither  in       , 
their  style  nor  their  subject-matter,  say  much  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  district.     The  following  are  fair  samples : — "  Her  husband 
have  left  her  manny  yra,  and  she  want  to  know  weather  he  is  dead      | 
or  alive."     "  What  was  the  reesen  my  son  do  not  right  P— i  meen       i 
that  solger."     "  Do  you  charge  any  more  ?"    The  answer  to  this 
query  was  doubtless  aatiBfactory,  for  this  momentous  question  was       ! 
tnen  put,  "  Shall  I  ever  marry  r"     Love-letters  from  girls  to  their       | 
sweetnearta  were  also  found,  with  "  Shall  I  marry,"  and  "  How 
many  children  shall  I  have  ?"  written  in  pencU  on  them.     The 
moat  business-like  of  all  the  notes  was  the  curt  one,  "  Did  you  ssy 
we  kild  your  dog  P     If  you  did,  I  will  send  for  the  policeman. '       I 
Nor  were  his  patrons  altogether  confioed  to  the  lower  orders.   One 
letter  states  that  the  lady  was  "  comen  herself  on  Mundy  to  see 
yoo,  and  she  gave  you  oil  them  things  and  the  shillen." 

In  the  hovel  were  found,  besides,  between  400  and  600  walking- 
sticks,  a  quantity  of  umbrellas,  «ame  French  books,  a  number  of 
tin  boxes,  some  foreign  coins,  chiefly  of  the  French  empire,  and       \ 
about  a  ton  of  rubbish,  which  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  classify       | 
in  the  inventory  that  was  taken.     The  moat  definite  ideae  about 
the  man  have  been  euggcated  by  the  following  questions  which 
were  found  written,  seriatim,  on  a  scrap  of  paper : — "  Were  you     . 
bom  at  Paris  P"    "  The  name  of  the  town  where  you  were  bom  ?" 
"  Where  was  your  tongue  cut  out  F"     "  Jje  nom  de  votre  ville  ?" 
The  answers  were  no  doubt  made  by  signs. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  Smith  took  it 
into  her  head  that  she  had  been  bewitched  by  this  poor  Dummy; 
sought  him  in  his  dwelling,  and  oifered  him  three  sovereigns  if 
he  would  accompany  her  home  and  heal  her.  The  old  man  refused 
by  signs  both  oners.  She  then  followed  him  to  the  tap-room  of  a 
public-house  called  the  Swan,  and  repeated  her  offers,  which  he 
again  refused ;  a  mob  collected,  and  at  length  the  woman  Smith 
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struck  tbe  poor  old  man  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  This  not  Batis- 
^ing  her  and  the  mob,  it  was  proposed,  as  in  days  of  old,  to  submit 
him  to  the  ordeal  of  water.  Thereupon  the  poor  old  Frenchman 
vas  thrust  into  a  ditch,  hut  that  not  being  deep  enough,  he  vas 
dragged  up  to  the  mill-bead,  and  dragged  through  it  again  and 
again,  until  liis  tormentors  began  to  be  irightened  at  the  possible 
results,  and  allowed  him  to  crawl  on  shore,  where  he  lay  on  the 
bank  exhausted.  The  old  man  at  length  managed  to  crawl  towards 
the  Swan,  and  leant  against  the  wall  for  support,  and  asked  for 
shelter  of  a  butcher  named  Ames,  who  refused  to  let  him  in.  At 
lost  two  women,  and  a  man  named  Neville,  took  compassion  on 
him,  and  helped  him  to  his  own  hut,  and  recommended  him  to 
change  his  wet  clothes.  The  poor  old  Dummy  kissed  their  hands 
to  express  his  gratitude.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  found  to  be 
so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse,  where  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  ill-usage. 

Evidence  haviug  been  given  that  the  cause  of  death  was  clearly 
traceable  to  the  cruel  treatment  sustained  by  the  deceased,  and  as 
to  the  part  taken  by  the  two  prisoners  in  the  ill-usage,  they  were 
asked  what  they  had  to  say  in  their  defence. 

Smith  replied  in  a  peculiar  voice,  and  evidently  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  some  superstitious  fear,  that  she  would  tell  the  truth. 
Deceased  came  to  her  house  first.  He  spat  upon  her,  and  told  her 
that  after  a  time  she  should  be  ill,  and  she  was  ill.  A  doctor  came 
to  her  twice  in  one  night,  but  could  not  cure  her.  The  man 
(Dummy)  came  to  her  shop  ten  months  ago,  and  asked  leave  to 
sleep  in  her  shed.  She  let  him,  but  in  a  few  days  when  she 
wanted  bim  to  leave,  he  made  signs  and  wrote  upon  a  door  that 
she  should  be  ill  in  ten  days.  He  made  her  ill  and  bewitched  her, 
and  she  went  every  where,  but  no  one  could  set  her  right  again, 
she  was  afraid,  for  no  medicine  could  do  her  any  good. 

The  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  you — that  you  caused  the  death  of  the  old  man  by  your 
conduct  on  the  3rd  of  August  P 

The  prisoner. —That  night  P  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  That 
night  I  went  to  the  Swan  very  bad.  I  went  up  to  the  old  gentle- 
man and  asked  him  to  go  home  with  me  to  do  me  good.  He  said 
he  would  not  go.  Gibson  took  him  up,  and  put  him  in  my  face, 
to  kiss  me,  but  I  did  not  want  to  do  that,  as  I  had  a  husband  of  my 
own.  A  number  of  plaiters  (of  straw  for  bonnets)  came  in,  and  saii 
"  How  bod  this  woman  is  I"  There  were  forty  or  fifty  people  there, 
few  of  them  men.  They  got  him  out.  Some  stoned  him,  some 
shoved  him  into  mud,  and  did  more  to  him  than  I  did.  I 
begged  and  prayed  that  he  would  go  home  with  me,  but  he  said 
he  would  not  unless  he  liked.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  put  my  hand 
to  his  head,  but  I  was  so  bad  I  could  not  lift  a  dog,  and  this  man 
here  (Stammers)  took  him  by  the  heels  and  threw  him  in  the  water, 
and  then  he  (Stammers)  jumped  in  and  got  him  out.  I  may  die 
any  moment.      There  was   one  there  who  did  not  touch   bim, 
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and  that  was  Mrs.  Bruty,  who  aaid  she  was  afraid  of  him.  That 
ie  the  truth. 

Stammers  simply  said  he  was  not  giiilty. 

The  Chsirman  said  it  was  a  fearfulaDd  a  disgraceful  fact  that  at 
the  present  day  an  old  and  mutilated  man  should  meet  with  such 
a  fate,  and  that  no  one  of  all  the  crowd  of  men  and  women  present 
should  have  interfered  to  save  him,  or  even  have  told  the  police  of 
what  was  going  forward.  The  prisoners  stood  committed  to  Cbelma- 
ford  Gaol  for  trial  at  the  next  spring  assizes. 


OCTOBER. 

5.  His  Majes^  the  newly-elected  Eine  of  the  Greeks,  brother 
of  Her  Koyal  Highness  the  Frinoeas  of  Wales,  arrived  at  Dover 
at  three  p.m.,  from  Calais,  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company's  new  steamer  the  "Samphire,"  performiDg 
the  passac;e  in  one  hour  twenty^six  minutes.  His  Majesty  waa 
accompanied  across  the  Channel  by  Lieutenant  Morgan,  R.N., 
the  naval  superintendent  of  the  company.  His  Majesty  wat 
received  on  arrival  at  Dover  by  the  Greek  Consul ;  Creneral 
Sutton,  commanding  the  garrison ;  Captain  Triscott,  R.N.,  Ad- 
miralty Superintendent,  &c.,  and  after  partaking  of  lunch  at  the 
Lord  vVarden  Hotel,  proceeded  by  special  train  to  Victoria  station, 
London,  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Heilway.  The 
arrangements  at  the  station  at  Dover  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Cox,  the  station-master,  who  had  charge  of  the  train 
to  London.  His  Majesty  arrived  at  the  Victoria  station  punctually 
at  six  o'clock,  the  special  train  performing  the  journey  in  tin> 
hours  and  ten  minutes. 

On  arrival  at  the  Victoria  station  His  Majesty  was  met  by  his 
brother-in-law,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
received  by  Lord  Harris,  the  deputy-chairman,  and  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  general  manager  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company,  and  proceeded  direct  t«  Marl  borough -house. 

6.  Eabthquake  in  England. — This  morning,  about  half-put 
three,  the  central  and  western  parts  of  England  were  shaken  by 
an  earthquake.  Comparing  the  various  reports  received  from  the 
districts  over  which  the  wave  of  agitation  travelled,  it  appean 
that  the  shocks  were  as  nearly  as  possible  simultaneous  fr«n 
Milford  Haven  to  Burton>on -Trent,  and  from  the  Mersey  to 
Flymouth.  The  sky  seems  to  have  been  clear  and  the  air  still, 
an  observation  quite  consistent  with  the  experience  of  travellers  in 
countries  where  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  and  violent.  The 
shocks  were  in  many  if  not  in  most  places  unaccompanied  by  any 
subterranean  noise.     In  all  the  effects  were  about  the  same -the 
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furnittire  waa  ihakrai  in  houses,  gates  rattled,  and  higli  buildings 
oscillated  alarmingly,  but  no  actual  damage  was  done.  In  the 
case  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  about  twenty  miles  trom  Milford  Haven, 
which  felt  the  earthquake,  the  csptam  says  that  the  ship  reeled  as 
if  she  had  struck  on  a  rock. 

A  zigzag  line  drawn  from  Liverpool  through  Derby,  Wolver- 
hamptou,  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Taunton,  to 
Exeter,  would  seem  to  mark  the  course  along  which  the  main 
shock  proceeded.  The  shock  seems  to  have  been  general  through- 
out a  large  stretch  of  country,  embracing  South  Staflbrdshire  and 
parts  of  Warwick  and  Worcestershire. 

—  The  Lord-Lieutknamt  of  Ireland  and  the  Earl  of 
LsiTBiu. — On  the  occasion  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  making  a 
jonmey  through  the  extreme  western  part  of  Ireland,  he  was 
jefuaed  accommodation  at  a  little  inn  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Leitrim,  at  a  plaoe  called  Maam,  in  Connemara,  in  consequence  of 
orderH  given  by  the  Earl  to  his  tenant  the  innkeeper,  which  were 
contained  in  the  following  letter : — 

"Oalwttj,  October  6, 1863. 

"  King, — I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  fill  the  hotel  with  my  teuanta 
forthwith.  Let  every  room  be  occupied  immediately,  and  continue 
to  be  occupied  ;  and  when  so  occupied  you  will  refuse  admittauce 
to  Lord  Carlisle  and  his  party.  If  there  should  be  the  slightest 
difSculty  as  to  filling  the  hotel,  the  occupation  of  the  rooms,  my 
deairc  is  that  you  will  fill  each  room  with  the  workmen;  but  you 
must  not  admit  Lord  Carlisle,  and  consequently  the  rooms  should 
be  occupied  previous  to  his  coming  there.  Any  orders  jou  may 
have  received  notwithstanding,  I  r3y  on  your  observing  my  wishes 
to  the  letter. 

"Tours  faithfully, 

"  Lbitrim. 

"P.S. — I  will  pay  for  the  tenants  using  the  rooms." 

When  the  vice-regal  carriage  was  within  two  miles  of  IJeenane, 
it  was  met  by  a  police- constable,  who  delivered  a  note  to  Mr. 
Hatchell,  the  secretary  of  hia  Excellency,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
constable,  said  he  would  make  all  right  at  Leenane.  ^e  note, 
which  turned  out  to  be  trom  Mr.  M'Dermott,  S.I.  of  the  district, 
conveyed  the  information  that  accommodation  could  not  be  ob- 
tained  at  Maam,  where  it  was  intended  the  vice-regal  party  should 
slop  for  the  night.  At  Leenane,  Mr,  M'Dermott  conversed  with 
Ur.  Hatchell  lor  a  considerable  time,  after  which  Mr.  Hatchell 
called  one  of  the  postilions,  and  told  him  that  he  would  be  required 
to  go  to  Cong  direct,  instead  of  stopping  at  Maam.  This  seemed 
to  be  rather  unaccountable  to  the  postilions,  who  stated  that  it 
was  a  very  long  journey,  being  twenty  miles  from  Leenane.  Mr. 
Hatchell  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  nave  to  ask  them  to  drive  so 
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far,  but  he  vaa  obliged  to  do  so,  as  they  sbonld  go  to  Cong  that 
day.  The  horses  were  then  put  to,  and  his  Excellency  having 
thanked  Mr.  M'Keown  for  hia  att«ntion  and  kindneae,  the  journey 
to  Cong  commenced.  On  nearing  Maam  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  collected  on  the  bridge,  no  doubt  out  of  curiosity. 
The  resident  magistrate  of  Oughterard  was  on  the  spot,  and  a 
party  of  constabulary,  who  paid  due  homage  to  the  vice-regal 
party  as  they  passed.  Aa  Uie  carriage  approached  the  hotel, 
Mr.  Hatchell  stood  up  and  requested  the  horsemen  on  no  account 
to  stop  there,  but  to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  Gong. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  tbey  reached  Cong  atter  a  sharp  drive 
of  twenty  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  three  hours.  Mr. 
Burke's  hotel  was  selected  as  the  place  at  which  hia  Ezcellentn' 
should  put  up,  and  every  thing  possible  was  done  to  ensure  his 
Excellency's  comfort  dunng  hie  snort  stay  at  the  town  of  Cong, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  natural  curioeities  with  which  it 
abounds.  Mr.  M'Dermott,  S.I.,  drove  into  Cong  at  on  early  hour, 
and  had  all  the  arrangements  made  for  the  proper  reception  of  the 
party.  His  Excellency  thanked  the  postilions  for  their  good 
driving,  and  dismissed  them,  as  he  proposed  returning  per  steamer 
from  Cong  to  Galway. 

Ab  soon  aa  this  extraordinary  act  of  discourtesy  to  the  Queen's 
representative  became  known,  it  excited  a  general  feeling  of  sur- 
prise and  indignation  throughout  the  district.  An  address  to  the 
Lord- Lieutenant,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  peers,  magistrates, 
and  gentry  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  expressing  their  strong  sense 
of  the  impropriety  of  XjOtA  Leitrim's  conduct,  and  their  regrst 
at  the  insult  offered  to  the  vice-regal  dignity,  was  presented  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant.  As  a  mark  of  the  disapprobation  of  the 
Crown,  Lord  Leitrim  was  superseded  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Leitrim,  and  Oalway.  The 
only  excuse  offered  by  the  noble  Earl  for  hia  conduct  consisted 
of  allegations  as  to  the  prevalence  of  agrarian  outrages  and 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  from  which  he  had  himself  been  a 
sufferer,  and  the  responsibility  of  which  he  imputed  to  the  lax 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland  under  Lord  Carlisle's  go- 
vernment, 

13.    iNAUOnRATtON  OF  A  MeMOBIAL  StATUE  AT  ABERDEEN. — The 

ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  memorial  statue  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  late  Prince  Consort  at  Aberdeen  took  place  in  presence  of 
Her  Majesty  and  various  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
occasion  excited  great  interest,  it  being  the  first  on  which  Her 
Majesty  has  appeared  in  public  since  her  widowhood.  The  statue, 
which  was  subscribed  for  by  the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  is  of 
bronze,  by  Marochetti.  It  is  placed  upon  a  polished  granite 
pedestal,  and  represents  the  late  Prince  seated  and  wearing  a  field- 
marshal's  uniform,  with  the  robe  of  the  Thistle  over  it.  In  one 
hand  he  holds  a  scroll,  and  in  the  other  the  field-marshal's  hst. 
Her  Majesty  arrived  by  a  special  train  from  Balmoral,  and  was  re- 
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oetved  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Lord  Frovost,  and  city  and 
university  officials.  Prince  Alfred  arrived  from  Edinburgh  by  u 
previous  train,  and  there  accompanied  Her  Majesty,  Princes  Arthur 
and  Leopold,  Princeaees  Helena  and  Louisa,  together  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Hesse.  Sir  Q,  Grey  was  the  Minister  of  State  in  attendance.  A 
procession  of  carriages  was  formed  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
the  statue  stands.  Previous  to  the  uncovering  of  the  statue,  Mr. 
Anderson,  provost  of  the  city,  presented  an  address  from  the  com- 
mittee of  subscribers,  in  which  they  refer  to  the  honour  conferred 
on  that  part  of  the  kingdom  by  the  annual  presence  of  the  illus- 
trious Prince  in  the  county,  and  to  the  fact  that  Aberdeen,  a  few 
years  ago  (1869),  was  signally  favoured  by  the  exertion  of  his 
great  talents  as  President  of  the  British  Association  at  it^  meeting 
there.  The  Queen,  through  Sir  G.  Grey,  returned  a  reply  to  the 
address  as  follows : — 

"  Tour  loyal  and  affectionate  address  has  deeply  touched  me,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it  from  my  heart.  It  is  with  feelings  I  should 
vainly  seek  words  to  express  that  I  determined  to  attend  here  to- 
day to  witness  the  uncovering  of  the  statue  which  will  record  to 
future  times  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people  in  this  county  and 
city  for  mv  great  and  beloved  husband ;  but  I  could  not  reconcile 
it  to  myself  to  remain  at  Balmoral  while  such  a  tribute  was  being 
paid  to  his  memoir,  without  making  an  exertion  to  assure  you 
personallv  of  the  deep  and  heartfelt  sense  I  entertain  of  your 
kindness  and  affection;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  proclaim  in  public 
the  unbounded  reverence  and  admiration,  the  devoted  love,  that 
fills  my  heart  for  him  whose  loss  must  throw  a  lasting  gloom  over 
all  my  future  life.  N^ever  can  I  forget  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  eo  feelingty  allude — that  it  was  in  this  city  he  delivered  his 
remarkable  address  to  the  British  Association  only  four  years  ago, 
and  that  in  this  county  we  had  for  so  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives." 

After  the  address  and  reply,  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  Lord  Provost,  thenceforth  Sir 
Alexander  Anderson.  Prayer  was  then  offered  up  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Aberdeen  University,  and  the  statue  was  uncovered  in  full 
view  of  Her  Majesty,  who,  along  with  the  members  of  the  Koyal 
Family,  stood  in  a  balcony  opposite.  She  gazed  for  a  moment  with 
earnest  emotion  on  the  striking  likeness  of  her  late  illustrious 
husband,  and  then  retired.  Her  Majesty  left  for  Balmoral  soon 
after  three  o'clock.  It  rained  heavily  throughout  the  day.  There 
was  no  cheering  and  no  display  of  nags,  except  on  the  shipping ; 
but  dense  crowds  lined  the  streets. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen  afterwards  had  the  honour  to 
receive  the  following  conmiunication  from  Sir  George  Grey : — 

"  BBlmond,  Oct.  16, 1863. 
"  My  Lord  Provost, — I  have  received  the  Queen's  commands  to 
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ooDvey  to  you  the  expression  of  Her  Majeety's  entdra  approval  of 
the  arraagements  miiae  for  the  inauguratioiL  of  the  etatue  of  the 
Frinee  Consort  at  Aberdeen  on  Tuesday  ta«t.  The  Queen  fully 
appreciates  the  conaideratioa  which  was  shown  for  her  feelings 
by  those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Aberdeen  generally,  on  an  occasion  which  was  one  of  severe 
and  painful  trial  to  Her  Majesty,  uotwithstandiog  the  mournful 
satisfaction  which  she  derived  from  the  marks  of  esteem  and 
a£Fection  universally  shown  for  the  great  and  good  Prinoe,  whose 
loss  to  herself  and  to  the  country  is  a  constant  and  undiminished 
cause  of  the  deepest  grief  to  Her  Majesty. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Provost, 

"  Year  obedient,  humUe  servant, 

Q.  Gbkt." 

—  Tamwoeth  Election. — The  polling  for  the  choice  of  re- 
presentative of  this  town  in  Parliament  took  place.  Party 
feeling  ran  high,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  the  conatituency 
taking  umbrage  at  what  they  considered  on  improper  interference 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cowper.  An  afi^y  of 
a  somewhat  remarkable  character  took  place  between  Sir  R.  Feel 
and  a  Mr.  Bradbury,  an  active  supporter  of  Mr.  Peel.  Sir  Robert 
was  conducting  one  of  Mr.  Cowper's  vol«ra  to  the  Town  Hall, 
when  he  was  hustled  by  the  mob,  and,  in  forcing  hia  way  tbroogh, 
he  appears  to  have  accidentally  upeet  Mr.  Bradbury  over  a  coal- 
scuttle. The  latter  immediately  arose  and  struck  Sir  Robert  ou 
the  arm  with  his  walkiDg>stick.  The  police  then  interfered,  and, 
after  some  explanation.  Sir  Robert  apologieed  to  Mr.  Brodlntiy 
for  any  personal  inconvenience  he  might  have  caused  hinL  Sir 
Robert  Feel  subsequently,  in  passing  through  the  crowd  about 
nooD,  was  hissed  and  hooted,  and  although  accompanied  by  a  body 
of  police,  one  of  the  mob  threw  a  quantity  of  nutshells  over  him. 
About  half-past  four  the  Mayor,  amidst  loud  cheers,  officially 
declared  the  poll — Mr.  Peel,  224  ;  Mr.  Cowper,  167 ;  majority  for 
Peel,  67. 

17.  Fatal  Collieet  Explosion  ik  South  "Wales.— An  explo- 
sion, which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thirty-nine  lives,  ocourred  at  the 
Morfa  Colliery,  Margam,  Olamorganshire,  three  miles  from  the 
Port  Talbot  station  on  the  Qreat  Western  Railway,  and  about  eight 
miles  from  Neath.  It  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Talbot,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  is  worked  bv  the  Messn. 
Vivian  and  Co.  Generally,  there  are  from  800  to  lOOO  men  em- 
ployed in  the  pit,  or  dependent  on  work  connected  with  it.  The 
uuderground  workings  extend  for  miles,  and  every  dar  about  600 
tons  of  coal  are  worked,  which  are  shipped  either  at  Port  Talbot, 
Briton  Ferry,  Neath,  or  Swansea.     The  coal  is  bituminous,  being 

Ct  of  what  is  known  as  the  south  crop  of  the  Vale  of  Neath  coal 
in.     The  pit  is  between  110  and  ISO  fathoms  deej^  some  of  the 
levels  being  as  much  as  900  yards  from  the  shaft,     llie  colliery  is 
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ventilated  by  means  of  a  furnace.  There  are  two  ehafto,  the  np 
and  the  down  shaft;  and,  in  order  to  add  etill  greater  security, 
the  colliery  was  worked  entirely  with  h>cked  safety-lamps.  At 
the  time  the  accident  occurred  there  were  about  400  workmen  in 
the  colliery.  The  immediate  scene  of  the  calamity  is  the  west  side 
of  the  nine-foot  seam,  which  is  about  500  yards  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  There  were  fortv-three  men  and  boys  working  in 
this  beading  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  It  was  good  known 
that  a  serious  accident  had  happened  in  the  pit,  and  long  before 
any  of  the  workmen  were  able  to  ascend  to  the  surface  a  large 
crowd  of  anxious  relatives  and  friends  had  assembled  around  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  The  old  nine-foot  vein  in  whigh  the  explosion 
took  place  ia  the  one  to  which  the  most  damage  is  done ;  the  other 

Grts  of  the  pit  seem  to  have  been  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  injured, 
the  nine-toot  vein,  doors  and  airways  were  found  to  be  blown 
down,  while  there  were  suob  extensive  falls  of  roof  and  rubbish  as 
to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach  the  bodies  of  those  thus 
buried — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  timber  in  this  heading  had  to  be 
reset  before  the  bodies  could  be  got  at.  The  foul  gases  or  choke- 
damp  having  been  partially  cleared  off,  a  number  of  workmen 
volunteered  to  go  down  the  pit  to  render  what  assistance  they 
could  to  their  comrades,  and  naked  their  lives  to  rescue  the  nearly 
expiring  sufferers :  in  one  or  two  instances  their  exertions  were 
crowned  with  succeee.  Mr.  William  Grey,  the  manager,  was  in 
the  beading  when  the  explosion  occurred.  He  was  rendered  in- 
sensible by  the  gas ;  but  in  a  few  moments  recovered  consciousness, 
and  laboiu^  to  bring  some  of  the  workmen  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Hr.  Thomas  Evans,  the  Government  Inspector  of  South  Wales, 
was  on  the  spot  within  a  few  hours  of  the  explosion,  and  instantly 
descended  the  pit  and  rendered  valuable  aid.  No  cause  could  be 
podtively  assigned  for  the  accident,  hut  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  arose  from  the  criminal  act  of  one  of  the  workmen  pick- 
ing his  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  light. 

22.  The  Pkincb  of  Wales  President  of  the  Society  of  Ahts. 
—At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  the  by-laws  were  suspended, 
in  order  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  elected,  first,  a  mem- 
ber, and  then  the  President  of  the  Society,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  who  sncceeded  the  Prince's  father.  The  following  is 
the  reply  of  His  Boyal  Highness  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
elected,  and  which  was  read  to  the  meeting : — "  Gentlemen, — I 
thank  you  for  your  address.  It  is  not  without  much  diffidence 
that  I  venture  to  take  on  myself  the  office  that  has  been  offered  to 
me  in  so  flattering  a  manner,  feeling  that  there  are  so  many  better 
qualified  for  it  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  But  it  is  the  Queen's 
wish,  being  herself  precluded  from  taking  part  personally  in  the 
proceedings  of  your  society,  to  mark,  through  me,  the  interest  she 
feels  in  a  body  of  which  her  beloved  husband  was  so  long  the  head. 
On  my  part,  I  am  led  to  entertain  the  hope  that,  by  accepting  the 
ntuatton  of  your  President,  I  may  be  better  able  to  promote  the 
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great  and  beneBcent  objects  which  my  dear  father  bad  so  much  at 
heart,  and  in  which  he  was  so  Kealously  supported  by  yonr  society. 
Encouraged  by  this  hope,  and  having  no  dearer  wish  than  to  assist 
in  any  vay  in  my  power  towards  the  suoceas  of  hia  great  designs, 
I  cannot  refuse  to  accept  the  position  so  kindly  onered  to  me." 
The  motion  to  elect  the  Prince  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

27.  Escape  from  Millbans  Prison. — One  of  the  most  daring 
and  ingenious  feats  of  prison-breaking  ever  accomplished,  was  per- 
formed by  a  prisoner  named  Martin  Sheen.  He  was  a  surgeon  by 
professioD,  a  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  and  waa  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  penal  servitude  for  forgery  about  eighteen  months  ago  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  It  appears  that  aA%r  his  oonTiction  be 
was  removed  to  Pentonville,  where  he  made  certainly  one,  if  not 
more  attempts  to  escape,  and  was  removed  to  Millbank  for  more 
safe  custody.  During  the  time  he  has  been  at  Millbank  he  has 
made  nearly  a  dozen  attempts  to  escape.  On  one  occasion,  indeed, 
he  had  reached  the  roof  of  the  prison,  when  he  was  detected,  and 
for  some  time  after  kept  heavily  ironed.  On  that  occasion  be  had 
in  his  possession  a  large  knife,  and  it  remains  a  mystery  how  he 
became  possessed  of  it,  aa  he  had  been  in  prison  for  some  months, 
and,  according  to  the  regulations,  had  been  regularly  searched  and 
stripped  twice  in  each  week,  the  cell  examined  twice  every  day, 
and  a  search  also  made  when  hewentont  for  exercise  in  the  care  of  a 
warder.  Thewindowsofthe  prisoner's  cell  are  about  thirty-eight  feet 
high,  and  it  seems  he  managed  to  remove  a  number  of  bricks  from 
one  of  the  comers  of  the  cell,  making  a  hole  large  enough  for  him 
to  get  his  body  through.  He  had  provided  himself  wiih  a  rope 
made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  probably  from  the  matting  in  the  chapel. 
At  the  end  of  this  rope  was  a  hook  fashioned  out  of  the  wire  by 
which  the  tin  drinking-muga  are  fastened  round  the  rim.  From 
the  aperture  he  had  made  in  the  comer  of  his  cell  he  lowered  him- 
self down  about  twelve  feet  on  to  the  roof  of  a  building  called  the 
general  ward.  Here  he  possessed  himself  of  a  piece  of  board  six 
feet  long  by  nine  inches  wide,  one  of  the  tables,  and  also  all  the 
sash-lines  from  the  windows.  With  these  things  he  returned  to 
his  cell.  He  used  the  table  for  a  platform,  and  from  it  threw  the 
book  end  of  the  coir  rope  np  to  the  gutter.  By  the  aid  of  a  bag  of 
sand,  which  he  had  probably  gathered  from  the  allowance  mode  for 
cleaning  out  the  cells,  he  gave  weight  to  his  hook  and  secured  it  to 
the  gutter  noiselessly.  He  must  then  have  puUed  himself  up  by 
the  coir  rope,  taking  the  sash-lines  with  him.  This  brought  him 
to  the  roof  of  the  main  building,  and,  fastening  the  sash-line  from 
one  of  the  chimneys,  he  lowered  himself  down  into  the  garden. 
Safely  there,  he  made  for  the  boundary  wall,  which  is  from  twen^ 
feet  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  again  making  use  of  the  coir  rope 
with  the  hook  and  sandbag,  reached  the  top  of  the  woU,  let  himself 
down  on  the  other  side,  and  left  the  coir  rope  hanging  there  behind 
him.  He  bad  then  only  to  cross  the  vacant  piece  of  ground  out«ide 
the  building,  get  over  some  iron  railings,  and,  as  he  nndnubtedly 
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did,  make  his  escape.  This  daring  eaoape  was  from  E  ward  in  tbe 
5th  seXagon,  the  one  that  &ces  towarda  Ponsonby-place,  and  for 
coolness  of  execution  and  determination  has  hardly  been  surpassed. 

28.  Mdrder  and  Insanity. —  (Central  Criminal  Court.  Before 
Mr.  Baron  Martin  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes.) — Sarah  Emily  Mitchell, 
a  young  woman  of  twenty>four,  was  arraigned  on  an  indictment 
oharging  her  with  the  wilful  murder  of  ner  illegitimate  child, 
Sarah  Emily  Adeline  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Clerk  and  Mr.  Beasley,  instructed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
were  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  the  prisoner  was  defended  by 
Serjeant  Shee  and  Mr.  Sleigh,  the  former  of  whom  bad  been 
specially  retained. 

The -position  of  the  prisoner,  especially  in  relation  to  the  father 
of  the  child,  with  the  murder  of  which  she  was  accused,  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Clerk  in  opening  the  case  to  the  juiy.  She  was  a 
single  woman,  be  said,  and  bad  of  late  assumed  tbe  surname  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Chappell,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in 
Liverpool,  and  with  whom  she  had  afterwards  cohabited.  She 
entered  his  service  in  1859  as  housekeeper,  and,  an  intimacy 
having  sprung  up  between  them,  in  June,  1662,  she  gave  birth  to 
an  illegitimate  child,  the  one  in  question,  and  which  was  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  father.  She  bad  come  to  London  with  him  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  and  be  engaged  lodgings  for  her  in  the 
Marylebone-road,  where  she  afterwaiSs  gave  birth  to  another  child, 
which  was  stiUbom. 

Mr.  William  Catbrow,  a  surgeon,  at  42,  "Weymouth-street,  said 
he  knew  tbe  prisoner.  He  first  attended  her  on  the  4th  of  April 
last,  and  up  to  and  after  her  confinement  on  tbe  30th  of  that 
month.  He  saw  her  on  tbe  day  before  her  confinement,  and  after 
that  he  attended  her  up  to  the  period  of  her  committing  the  act 
with  which  she  was  now  charged.  About  twelve  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day, the  31st  of  July,  he  attended  her,  having  made  a  special 
appointment  to  meet  Mr.  Byam,  another  surgeon,  there.  Some- 
thing had  occurred  to  make  that  appointment  necessary.  She  bad 
said  if  she  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Chappell  she  should 
be  induced  to  do  something  wrong  to  herself  and  the  child.  When 
they  saw  her  on  the  Friday  she  was  lying  on  tbe  sofa  with  a  Bible 
in  her  hand.  Mr.  Byam  and  witness  bad  some  conversation  with 
her  regarding  her  treatment  of  Mr.  Chappell.  That  and  a  consul- 
tation lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  On  their  leaving  she  promised 
tbem  to  be  calm,  and  to  cease  to  annoy  Mr.  Chappell.  On  her 
saying  she  would  do  something  to  herself  and  the  child,  witness 
attempted  to  convince  her  of  the  impropriety  of  sucb  an  act.  She 
replied  she  would  try  to  think  well  of  what  be  had  said.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  a  settlement.  He  told  her  if  she  would 
try  and  be  comfortable  and  happy  he  would  endeavour  to  get  a 
handsome  settlement  made  npon  her.  She  was  excessively  jealous 
of  Mr.  Chappell,  particularly  in  reference  to  a  Welsh  woman,  whom 
she  said  he  was  keeping.     Witness  then  left.     A  little  after  four 
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o'clock  ID  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  siater  of  the  prisoner 
came  to  hia  house  in  a  cab,  and  he  returned  with  her.  TheT  found 
hoth  doors  of  the  prisoner's  rooms  locked.  A  poker  was  brought 
and  be  broke  open  the  panel  of  the  door,  pushing  the  sister  in  first, 
not  being  able  to  get  through  the  aperture  himself.  On  the  sister 
opeaing  the  door,  he  saw  the  prisoner  lying  on  the  floor  nearly 
covered  with  blood,  which  proceeded  from  a  long  jagged  wound  in 
her  own  throat.  The  child  lay  on  the  top  of  a  bed  i»rtly  covered 
with  a  pillow.  It  was  then  alive.  A  raxor  lay  on  the  bed.  On 
examining  the  child  he  found  a  small  incised  wound  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  just  under  the  \ett  nipple.  He  dressed  the 
wound.  The  child  died  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  2nd  of 
August,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  that  the  death 
resulted  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  dagger.  That  dagger  was 
found  on  the  Sunday  eveaing  by  a  police  officer  behind  a  abutter 
ia  the  room  where  the  child  lay.  It  was  in  a  sheath,  and  there 
were  marks  of  blood  upon  it.  The  wound  on  her  own  throat  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  raeor.  Previously  to  her  confinement,  in 
April,  he  always  found  her  excessively  nervous.  Her  husband,  she 
said,  did  not  behave  kindly  to  her,  and  she  was  always  extremely 
jealous.  Occasionally  she  was  subject  to  hysteria.  He  believed 
the  jealousy  was  well  founded.  After  the  deed  she  had  always  a 
vacant  stare,  and  showed  little  apparent  sorrow  for  the  low  of'^her 
child.  He  believed  from  those  symptoms  her  mind  was  not  then 
in  a  proper  state.  She  used  to  complain  greatly  of  her  head 
aching  and  of  dizziness,  which  were  often  proofs  of  insanity.  On 
the  day  of  consultation  he  and  Mr.  Byam  thought  she  might  be 
left  with  safety ;  but  in  hia  (witness's)  opinion  no  woman  could 
have  done  what  she  did  unless  in  a  state  of  insanity.  She  showed, 
also,  a  great  deal  of  cunning  in  throwing  them  off  their  guard, 
which  was  another  mark  of  insanity. 

By  Serjeant  Shee. — The  confinement  in  April  was  a  premature 
one.  After  that  she  was  subject  to  great  nervous  excitement  and 
restleaaneas,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  her  considerable  quanti- 
ties  of  opium  to  enable  her  to  rest  at  all.  She  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Ghappell  with  every  thing  necessary  to  her  comfort  and  ease. 
For  about  the  last  three  weeks  before  the  child's  death  she  said  she 
would  not  receive  any  more  money  from  Mr.  Chappell  unless  she 
had  his  affections.  Mr.  Chappell  and  ehe  had  had  a  desperate 
quarrel,  and  witness  was  requested  to  make  terms  with  her.  It 
was  on  that  occasion  she  refused  receiving  any  more  money.  In 
these  three  weeks  she  was  absent  a  few  days  at  Liverpool,  and 
whenever  witness  saw  her  she  was  always  in  an  excited  state.  The 
prisoner's  sister,  alarmed  at  seeing  her  have  laudanum,  had  fre- 

Sueotly  consulted  him  about  the  state  of  her  mind.  The  prisoner 
ad  repeatedly  told  him  she  would  destroy  herself,  and  that  in- 
duced him  to  call  in  Mr.  Byam.  On  the  very  morning  they  had 
the  consultation  she  smiled  frequently  and  talked  cheerfully  when 
they  conversed  with  her  about  a  settlement.    They  had  gone  to  see 
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whether  there  vas  any  neceasity  for  putting  her  under  restraint, 
bat  sfie  threw  them  on  their  guard  by  her  excessive  cunning.  The 
child  was  then  out. 

Elizabeth  Mitchell. — I  am  the  sister  of  the  prisoner.  In  1859 
my  sister  went  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Chappell,  who  resided  near 
Mlancheflter.  She  was  there  until  the  llth  of  October,  1863, 
when  she  came  to  London.  I  came  with  her.  The  child  was 
fourteen  months  old  when  it  died.  I  lived  with  her>  and  acted  as 
nurse.  She  became  very  low  and  desponding  after  they  had  been 
in  London  about  three  months.  There  was  something  strange 
and  peculiar  in  her  manner.  She  had  many  fancies  about  things 
which  were  not  real.  She  complained  of  people  talking  to  her 
during  the  night,  and  of  having  distreBsing  dreams.  She  said  she 
was  sure  somebody  was  coming  to  take  her  away.  She  fancied 
there  were  mice  and  black  beetles  in  her  bed,  and  she  asked  me 
to  look  for  them.  She  was  very  much  flushed  in  the  face,  and 
her  loss  of  memory  became  very  perceptible.  Being  very  much 
alarmed  st  seeing  her  have  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  I  consulted 
Dr.  Cathrow.  On  Friday,  the  31st  of  July,  I  returned  home  with 
the  child,  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  after  a  walk  in  the 
Regent's-park.  I  gave  the  child  its  dinner,  and  put  it  in  bed, 
in  its  cot,  about  half-past  one  o'clock.  I  then,  at  my  sister's 
request,  went  to  Covent-garden  market  to  get  her  a  peach,  leaving 
the  child  in  a  nursery  on  the  second  floor.  I  returned  about  four 
o'clock.  (Witness  then  related  how  the  door  was  broken  up, 
and  the  circumstances  to  which  Dr.  Cathrow  had  deposed.)  I 
had  never  before  the  act  seen  a  dagger  or  razor  in  my  sister's 
possession. 

By  Serjeant  Shee. — My  father  is  in  an  accountant's  office  at 
Liverpool.  My  sister  had  lived  with  Mr.  Chappell  as  his  house- 
keeper at  Huyton-ball,  he  being  a  widower  with  two  grown-up 
daughters.  I  also  lived  in  his  service.  He  had  a  town  house  in 
Devonshire- place.  My  sister  and  I  came  to  London  during  the 
Exhibition,  aud  he  ttxik  a  lodging  for  us  in  Weymouth-street,  in 
the  first  instance.  She  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Chappell.  He 
always  called  her  by  that  name,  and  she  wore  a  wedding-ring  in 
his  presence.  Both  in  Liverpool  and  in  London  all  proper  com- 
forta  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Chappell.  She  was  alwajrs  extremely 
kind  to  the  child,  to  a  degree,  indeed,  beyond  any  thing  I  had 
ever  known  in  a  mother.  She  became  more  affectionate  to  it  up 
to  the  very  last  moment.  After  her  con6nement  in  April  last 
there  was  a  great  change  in  her  manner,  and  I  thought  her  quite 
deranged.  She  was  at  times  very  much  excited,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  At  one  time  she  suspected  Mr.  Cathrow,  the 
surgeon,  and  others  were  conspiring  together  to  poison  her.  She 
also  apprehended  Mr.  Chappell  whs  going  to  take  the  child  from 
her.  She  declared  she  would  never  be  separated  from  it.  After 
she  was  confined  Mr.  Chappell's  visits  became  less  frequent.  About 
that  time  she  received  a.  letter  from  him,  which  she  tpre  up,     I 
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also  had  a  letter  from  him,  and  spoke  to  her  about  it ;  but  t\  j 
was  so  distressed  by  the  one  which  she  had  received,  and  which 
had  almost  driven  her  mad,  that  I  did  not  show  her  mine. 

The  letter,  the  envelope  of  which  bore  the  date  of  the  25th  of 
June,  was  put  in  and  read,  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Elizabeth, — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  after  what 
has  occurred  between  you  and  your  sister  within  the  last  few 
days,  her  violence  has  been  such  that  I  have  become  hopeless  of 
our  ever  getting  on  comfortably  together,  and  I  have  written  to 
her  to  say  that  a  Bepanition  must  take  place  between  ub,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  la  the  beat  thing  for  her  as  well  as  myself 
With  this  view  my  solicitors  will  call  to-morrow  morning  to  confer 
with  her  as  to  my  making  a  proper  settlement  for  you  all,  for  I 
am  resolved  that  neither  vour  sister  nor  yourself  shall  ever  want 
for  anv  thing.  If  you  would  like  to  see  me  again  upon  any  matter, 
I  should  like  you  to  come  to  the  office,  and  if  you  will  let  me  know 
previously,  I  shall  take  care  to  be  in  the  way  to  receive  you,  and 
talk  matters  over  with  you.  Ton  and  your  sister,  with  Ixtby,  will 
then  be  enabled  to  live  wherever  you  like,  though  it  must  be  some- 
where where  I  can  see  the  child  occasionally.  I  am  sure  you  will 
never  forsake  baby,  and  that  you  will  do  your  duty  to  the  poOT 
child;  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  It  will  not  be  so  bad  for  yon. 
Your  sister  is  now  provoked.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  go  on 
more  comfortably,  even  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  you  might 
live  at  some  nice  healthy  place,  soch  as  Brighton. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Frederick  CttAPPELL," 

Witness  continued. — After  that  she  became  still  more  excited. 
I  remember  Mr.  Wilson,  a  solicitor,  calling  to  see  her.  I  left  the 
room  when  be  came,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  bell  rang.  I 
returned  and  found  my  sister  fainting,  and  Mr.  Wilson  supporting 
her.  Previously  to  the  death  of  the  child  she  went  to  Liverpool 
for  a  few  days.  While  I  was  absent  at  Covent-garden  she  had 
taken  off  the  child's  day-drees,  and  put  on  its  night-clothes.  She 
had  laid  out  another  night-dress  for  the  baby.  Her  own  clothes 
were  all  locked  up,  and  she  had  bidden  the  key,  Aiiter  the  letter 
of  the  25th,  and  after  Mr.  Wilson's  visit,  Mr.  Chappell  came  to 
see  her,  but  not  again. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Byam,  a  surgeon  residing  at  Welbeck-street,  Caven- 
dish-equare,  gave  evidence  corroborative  of  that  of  Mr.  Cathrow 
as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  towards  the  end  of  April, 
and  stated  that  after  her  confinement  she  laboured  under  a  form 
of  insanity. 

Dr.  Thome,  a  physician  of  twenty  years'  practice,  said  he  had 
had  bis  attention  directed  to  persons  suffering  under  aberration  of 
mind.  He  attended  the  prisoner  in  her  first  confinement,  in  June, 
1862.  She  had  a  very  tedious  labour,  and  suffered  very  much 
from  hysteria  afterwards.     He  succeeded  in  getting  her  well  by 
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giving  ber  opium.  Her  mind  was  then  wavering.  He  advised 
tiiat  die  sbould  be  sent  borne  to  her  friends,  and  that  she  should 
not  again  cohabit  with  Chappell.  He  was  positive  that  if  she 
became  again  in  the  family  way,  either  her  body  or  mind  would 
give  way.  At  the  time  she  was  removed  to  Ifewgate  upon 
tbe  charge  of  having  murdered  her  child  she  was  in  a  state  of 
goicidal  mania.  She  laboured  under  several  iUusions,  one  of  which 
was  that  her  child  was  about  to  be  token  away  from  her,  which 
was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Baron  Martin  here  consulted  with  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  and 
said  that,  although  the  question  in  this  case  was  entirely  for  the 
JDry,  he  himself  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Dr.  Thome  had 
just  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of  sidcidal  mania  in 
Newgate,  and  that  she  previously  laboured  under  hyateria,  pro- 
docLD^  a  form  of  insanity.  Tbe  question  was,  could  she  have 
been  in  a  responsible  state  of  mind,  answerable  for  her  actions, 
at  the  time  she  fatally  wounded  her  child  ? 

Mr.  Clerk  said  he  had  other  evidence  to  produce,  which  would 
still  more  fortify  that  given  by  Dr.  Thome,  some  of  tbe  witnesses 
stating  that  she  laboured  under  the  illusion  that  soldiers  were 
walking  in  her  room. 

Mr.  Baron  Martin,  addressing  the  jury,  said  the  prisoner  was 
accused  of  murder,  and  that  if  she  was  not  guilty  of  that  offence, 
ahe  most  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  doubt  that  she  bad  been  guilty  of  tbe  murder  of  her 
child,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached, — in  other  words,  of 
unlawfully  killing;  and  tbe  question  depended  altogether  upon 
tbe  state  of  her  mind  at  the  time.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  they  wished  to  listen  to  further  evidence,  or  whether  they 
desired  to  hear  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. 

The  jury  consulted  together  for  about  a  minute,  and  then 
returned  a  verdict  of  "Kot  Guilty,"  upon  the  ground  of  La- 
sanity. 


NOVEMBER. 

2.  Starvation  of  a  Family.— A  respectable  family,  carrying 
on  a  school  at  No.  45,  De  Beauvoir-square,  West  Hackney,  were 
plunged  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution  through  the  failure 
of  tbe  school,  and  recently  an  execution  was  put  into  tbe  bouse, 
when  all  the  furniture  and  effects  were  carried  away.  A  short  time 
ago,  one  of  the  chililren,  Macaulay  Josiah  Brewer,  aged  twelve 
years,  was  found  by  Dr.  Kitchen  lying  without  covering  in  a  room 
without  furniture  and  without  fire,  and  dying  from,  apparently, 
the  want  of  food  and  comfort.     Death  soon  after  put  an  end  to  his 
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Bufienngs.  Mr.  H.  Baffles  Walthew,  deputy  coroner,  lield  an 
inquest  upon  the  body,  at  the  Waggon  and  Horses  Tavern,  De 
BeauToir  square,  and  so  great  was  the  sensation  which  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  family  had  made  in  the  neiehbonrhood,  that  not 
only  was  the  court  crowded,  but  several  hundred  persons  gathered 
in  the  street  outside.  Mrs.  M.  Brewer,  4A,  De  Beauvoir-square, 
deposed  that  deceased  was  her  child.  About  three  weelcs  ago 
he  was  taken  with  a  cold.  She  noticed  a  change  come  over  him, 
and  she  was  about  to  send  for  a  doctor,  when  he  was  taken  with  a 
fit  and  died  soon  after.  Witness  bad  had  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  were  living  with  her.  The  eldest  of  the  latter 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  bad  assisted  in  teaching  in  the  school. 
They  had  taken  the  school  last  December,  but  it  had  failed.  A 
month  ago  an  execution  was  put  in  and  every  thing  removed.  Dr. 
Kitchen  said  he  was  called  in  when  deceased  was  dying.  Death 
resulted  from  water  being  effused  on  the  lungs,  from  the  effects 
of  want  of  food  and  of  exposure.  The  child's  lying  as  he  found 
him,  in  a  room  without  fire,  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  stage 
from  privation,  was  sufiicient  to  cause  death.  The  family  were 
miserably  poor,  and  were  on  that  account  unable  to  call  in  a 
medical  man  in  time  to  save  deceased's  life.  Sarah  Hubbard,  41, 
De  Beauvoir-square,  said  that  the  family  had  been  for  some  time 
past  in  great  trouble  and  want.  Mr.  Josiah  Brewer  said  that  he 
was  a  schoolmaster.  He  took  the  house  last  Christmas,  and  had 
about  twelve  scholars.  He  only  had  a  few  shillings  a  week- 
net  more  than  lOs.  to  keep  five  children  with.  When  the  exe- 
cution was  put  in  the  school  was  upset.  He  did  all  be  could  for 
deceased.  None  of  the  family  had  bedding  or  clothing,  iii. 
Williams,  coroner's  officer,  said  that  he  found  the  family  in  the 
house  without  as  much  as  a  chair  or  stool  to  sit  upon.  Deceased 
lay  on  the  floor  dead,  with  the  bones  almost  coming  through  the 
skin.  The  coroner  said  that  a  more  dreadful  case  of  suffering  he 
had  never  seen.  The  parents  ought  to  have  applied  for  relief  to 
the  proper  quarter,  instead  of  attempting  to  conceal  their  deplo- 
rable condition.  If  a  doctor  had  been  called  in  before,  deceased 
might  not  have  been  sacrificed.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
"  Death  from  effusion  on  the  lungs,  caused  by  want  of  food,"  ad- 
ding "  that  the  parents  showed  neglect  in  not  calling  in  medical  aid 
for  the  deceased  before  his  death."  Tho  coroner,  the  jury,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  Finch,  the  incumbent  of  the  district,  raised  a  subscription, 
which  amounted  to  41.  I'Sa.,  for  the  unfortunate  family. 

3.  Consecration  of  the  New  Garrison  Church  at  Wool- 
wich.—For  many  years  the  only  place  of  worship  for  this 
important  garrison  has  been  a  small  and  incommodious  building; 
and  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  eagerly 
entered  into  the  project  of  building  a  new  church,  which  should 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  garrison,  and  himself  settled  the 
plans,  and  fixed  the  site.  Messrs.  Wyatt  were  entrusted  with 
the  designs,  and  produced   an   edifice   which   may  servo    as  a 
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model  for  such  churches  at  onr  priacipal  military  stationa.  Cal> 
dilated  to  accommodate  1600  personB,  it  is  of  handsome  dimeo- 
siona,  and  coiutnicted  mainly  of  brick  and  stone.  Both  externally 
and  int£mally  it  ia  distinguished  by  a  reality  of  structure  and 
evident  permanency,  whicE  give  it  a  thoroughly  monumental 
character.  Iron  has  been  freely  used,  and  in  the  connexion  of  its 
essential  forma  with  those  of  brick  and  atone  great  skill  haa  been 
displayed.  The  War  Department  has  spent  18,000/.  on  the  solid 
portion  of  the  church,  but  the  mosaics,  stained  glass,  encaostic  tile- 
work,  and  paintings,  with  which  it  is  abundantly  decorated,  have 
been  principally  paid  for  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  officers  of 
the  Boyal  Artillery,  amounting  to  close  upon  2000/.  The  east 
window,  in  five  compartments,  is  designed  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  this  distinguished  corps  in  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean 
wars ;  the  west  window  has  been  given  by  Lady  Herbert  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  and  already  promises  have  been  received  for  seven 
of  the  side  windows.  The  fine  organ,  by  Bevington,  is  the  gift  of 
the  officers,  and  an  exquisite  stone  pulpit  and  font  have  been  con- 
tributed from  the  same  fund.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
soldiers  in  garrison  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  church,  and  they  were  present  in  large  numbers  at  the 
consecration.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don; and  among  the  congregation  were  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
as  Colonel  of  the  EotbI  Regiment  of  Artillery ;  Earl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon,  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  Lord  Sydney,  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  and  Lady  Sydney ;  the  Quartermaster- General ; 
the  Adjutant' General ;  the  Chaplain- General ;  Sir  Richard  Dacres, 
Commandant ;  and  most  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  garrison. 
Prince  Arthur  was  prevented  from  attending  by  the  indisposi- 
tion of  Major  Elphinatone.  The  Chaplain- General  and  the  Rev. 
&[r.  Hare,  the  Senior  Chaplain  of  the  station,  also  took  part  in  the 
service.  The  chants  weto  magnificently  given  by  the  choir  selected 
&om  the  bands  of  the  Artillery  and  young  women  attending  the 
various  schools  connected  with  the  regiment.  ■  The  Bishop  of 
London  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  service  a  numerous  company  was  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

M^RVLBBONE    PoMCE    CoCET-^GkEAT  JbWEL  RoBBERT  BT  A 

Laut's  Maid. —  Jane  Henderson,  aged  twenty-six,  lady's  maid  to 
Miss  Emily  F.  DomviUe,  3,  Connaught-place,  was  charged  with 
stealing  jewellery,  consisting  of  rings,  watches,  aud  lockets,  value 
nearly  2000/.,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hancock,  the  jeweller,  of  Bruton- 
street,  also  other  jewellery  irom  Messrs.  London  and  Ryder,  of 
Bond-street.  Miss  Domville  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Mr. 
Hancock  for  jewellery,  and  the  article  required  were  brought  by 
one  of  his  men,  and  sent  up  to  her  by  the  prisoner.  On  several 
Dccaaions  rings  were  missed,  and  a  detective  officer  was  employed, 
who  went  to  Miss  Domviile'a  bouse  and  took  the  prisoner  into 
ctutody.  In  her  room  a.  great  number  of  the  lost  articles  wem 
L  2 
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discoTered,  value  about  800/.,  upwards  of  200  pairs  of  gloree, 
and  money  in  gold  and  notes  to  the  amount  of  273/.  Since  the 
discoTery  of  the  robbery,  Messrs.  Hancock  had  taken  stock,  and  as 
far  as  they  could  ascertain  at  present  they  were  over  20OO/.  worth 
of  jewellery  deficient.  The  relations  of  the  prisoner  were  jewellers, 
and  it  had  been  discovered  that  she  was  in  connexion  with  a  young 
man  who  was  a  jeweller. 

A  second  case  was  then  gone  into,  showing  that  jewellery  had 
at  various  times  been  taken  for  inspection  to  Miss  Domville  from 
Messrs.  London  and  Byder,  and  had  been  sent  up  by  the  prisoner, 
and  that  a  number  of  articles  had  been  missed.  One  ring  in  par- 
ticular had  been  stolen,  which  was  worth  140  guineas.  About  1500/, 
worth  of  jewellery  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  was  produced. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial  on  both  charges.  At  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  she  was  brought  up 
to  be  tried,  when  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment. 

7.  Shocking  Murder  in  a  Cab. — Between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  cab  was  hired  at  the  Shoreditch  station  of 
the  Great  Kastem  Railway,  and  s  man  and  a  woman,  accompanied 
by  two  little  girls,  got  into  it.  In  Bisfaopsgato-street  the  man 
stopped  the  cab  at  the  Green  Dragon  pubUc>house,  and  told  the 
driver  to  get  him  some  half-and-half.  The  driver  complied,  and 
the  liquor  was  drunk  by  the  persons  in  the  cab.  The  driver  had 
been  ordered  to  go  to  the  Boyal  Oak,  Westboume-grove,  by  way  of 
the  City,  and  after  the  stoppage  just  mentioned  procoeded  on  his 
journey.  In  Holbom  he  was  again  checked.  The  man  got  out  of 
the  cab,  paid  the  driver  his  fare,  and  told  him  to  take  the  lady  to 
her  destination.  On  arriving  at  the  Boyal  Oak  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  cab,  the  woman  and  the  two  children  were  found  to  be 
dead.  The  bodies  were  taken  to  an  hospital,  where  the  surgeon  in 
attendance  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  they  had  been  poisoned 
by  prua^c  acid,  which  it  is  supposed  had  been  mixed  with  the 
beer.  A  reward  of  100/.  was  at  once  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  man.     It  was  not  long  before  he  was  discovered. 

A  lettei^K^rrier  at  Camberwell,  named  Prescott,  had  read  in  the 
papers  an  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  murder, 
and  as  he  remembered  having  seen  a  neighbour,  named  Hunt, 
entor  his  house  alone  on  the  8th,  the  thonght  crossed  his  mind  that 
Mrs.  Hunt  and  her  children  might  have  been  the  victims,  espe- 
cially as  the  description  circulated  by  the  police  applied  closely  to 
them.  He  communicated  bis  suspicions  on  the  next  day  to  the 
police,  who  at  once  went  to  the  house,  which  is  one  of  a  row  called 
St.  Ajin's  Cottages,  Wellington- street,  Camber  well-road.  They 
found  the  door  bolted,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission,  and 
met  Hunt  in  the  passage.  They  followed  him  into  a  room,  where 
he  sank  into  a  chair.  The  police  told  him  what  their  object  was; 
and  Hunt  said,  in  replv,  "  I  cannot  speak  to  you.  .1  have  a  pain, 
a  disease  of  the  heart. '    The  inspector  and  his  colleague  saw. that 
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tlie  man  was  in  a  djring  state,  and  they  had  hioi  at  ODce  removed  to 
the  Camberwell  Police-station,  and  obtained  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  two  medical  gentlemen  residing  in  the  district ;  but  within 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  first  interview  the  police 
bad  with  him  he  died  from  the  effects  of  aconite,  which  be  no 
doubt  took  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  police 
at  his  door.  The  letter-carrier  afterwards  ideatified  the  dead  bodies 
as  those  of  Mrs.  Hunt  and  her  children.  The  cabman  also  at  once 
identified  the  body  of  the  man.  The  man  was  thirty-four  years  of 
age ;  his  name  was  William  Samuel  Hunt,  but  he  was  in  no  wav 
related  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  chemist  of  whom  the  zinc  ointment  which 
was  found  in  the  woman's  possession  was  purchased.  Hunt  was  a 
traveller  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  M'CuUoch, 
seedsmen,  herbalists,  and  druggists,  of  Co  vent- garden,  and  in  that 
capacity  seems  to  have  obtained  some  knowledge  of  herbs.  For 
the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  he  fitted  up  a  small  laboratory  in  his 
house.  He  and  bis  wife  were  constantly  quarrelling,  and  at  times 
they  appeared  to  be  very  wretched.  He  had  been  heard  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  say  he  would  "  do  for  his  wife  and  children 
one  of  these  days."  Hunt  was  at  his  usual  business  on  the  6th, 
and  before  going  away  he  stated  to  his  employers  that  he  wished 
for  leave  of  absence  the  next  day  in  order  to  take  his  wife  and 
children  out  of  town.     The  permission  was  granted. 

An  inquest  was  held  by  Dr.  Lankester  on  the  9th  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  woman  and  the  children. 

Edward  Wynne,  of  12,  Momington-street,  Marylebone,  was 
called.  He  described  himself  as  a  coachman,  and  said  he  was 
standing  at  the  Royal  Oak,  Westboume- grove,  Paddington,  at 
about  a  quarter  past  nine  on  Saturday  night,  when  a  cab  ctove  up 
with  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  arms  on  it,  and  he  thought  be 
knew  the  driver.  He  stepped  up  to  the  cab  and  opened  the  door. 
The  driver  said,  "  I  think  I  have  got  a  queer  job  here,  for  there  is  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab."  He  looked  in  the  cab  and  saw 
a  woman  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  cab  sideways  on  a  child.  He 
lifted  her  up,  and  told  the  cabman  to  take  the  child,  and  he  took  it 
in  bis  arms.  He  (witness)  said  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
call  a  policeman.  He  went  to  look  for  one,  and  when  he  came 
back  there  was  one  present.  He  thought  at  first  that  the  woman 
was  drunk.  He  llited  her  out  of  the  cab  and  found  there  was 
vomit  on  her  clothes.  There  was  a  hat-box  in  the  cab.  When  he 
came  back  from  looking  for  the  police  a  doctor  was  present,  who 
looked  at  the  bodies  and  said  they  were  dead. 

James  Parker,  Queen-street,  Chester-street,  Bethnal-green,  said 
ho  was  a  cab  proprietor.  No.  220.  He  drove  a  Great  Eastern  cab. 
He  was  at  the  railway  in  the  early  part  of  Saturday,  at  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  and  left  the  last  tmie  about  twenty  minutes  past 
eight.  He  had  been  on  the  stand  there  about  half  an  hour.  He 
was  waiting  for  the  nine  o'clock  train.  A  man,  a  woman,  and 
two  children  came  down  from  the  departure  side  of  the  station. 
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and  hailed  him.  He  could  not  tell  what  tram  they  came  from. 
Passengers  coming  up  from  Epping  would  be  put  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  station.  The  man  hired  him  to  go  to  the 
Boyal  Oak,  Bayswater.  None  of  them  apoke,  but  got  into  the  cab. 
He  ordered  witness  to  go  into  the  City,  and  when  he  got  into 
BishopEgate-street  he  ordered  him  to  pull  up  at  the  Green  Ihvgon, 
and  asked  him  to  get  down  and  get  hun  a  pint  of  the  best  half-and- 
half,  and  to  have  what  he  liked  for  himself.  Witness  took  three 
halt^nny-worth  of  gin.  He  got  it  from  the  landlord,  and  gaTe 
it  to  the  man  inside,  and  went  to  the  horse's  head  while  they 
were  drinking  it.  He  gavewitnessa  shilliDg  to  pay  for  it.  When 
the  man  bad  done  with  the  pot  he  called  to  witness  to  take 
the  pot  hack.  No  conversation  took  place  then.  He  put  the  pot 
out  of  the  window  before  be  came  up,  and  turned  it  upside  down, 
and  he  heard  something  fall  on  the  parement.  It  did  not  sound 
like  any  thing  solid,  but  only  like  something'  wet.  The  cab  door 
was  close  at  toe  time.  He  saw  the  two  children  sitting  in  the  front 
seat  at  that  time,  and  the  woman  and  man  on  the  hack  seat.  He 
did  not  see  them  drink  any  thing.  He  put  the  pint  pot  on  the  bar 
of  the  Green  Dragon.  The  man  ordered  him  to  go  through  the 
City  by  Comhill,  and  at  the  top  of  Holboro-hill  be  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window  and  said,  "  Hold  bard,  cabby,  I  will  get  out 
here."  He  had  opened  the  door  himself,  and  had  got  out  by  the 
time  he  had  pulled  up.  The  man  said,  "  What  is  your  iJEire, 
cabby  ?"  Witness  said  48.,  and  he  said,  "  All  right,  cabby,  there 
is  Qd.  for  yourself ;  go  on,  and  take  them  all  to  the  Royal  Oak." 
None  of  those  in  the  cab  spoke  then.  The  man  stood  about  five 
feet  five  inches,  not  very  stout,  black  whiskers  and  moustache,  and 
beard ;  the  whiskers  not  very  full,  low  down,  but  the  moustache 
very  thick  and  bushy.  He  looked  like  a  foreigner,  but  spoke  like 
an  Englishman.  He  had  on  a  black  frock  coat  and  light  trowsers. 
He  looKed  like  something  of  a  chemist.  He  did  not  look  like  a. 
gentleman,  but  did  not  look  like  a  clerk.  He  did  not  look  like  a 
mechanic.  He  walked  away.  He  walked  away  slowly  down  to- 
wards Holbom.  Witness  then  went  away  to  the  Royal  Oak,  and 
stopped  opposite  the  door  and  got  down.  Ho  saw  the  last  witness 
before  he  got  down.  He  opened  the  door  himself,  and  said  to  last 
witness,  "Look  here,  here  is  something  very  queer."  Before  he 
said  thnt,  be  saw  the  children  and  mother  of  the  children  lying  in 
the  cab.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  was  lying  on  it,  with 
one  of  the  children  in  her  arms.  He  saw  the  leather  hat-box  in 
the  cab,  and  saw  the  policeman  pick  up  a  shilling  and  a  purae. 
Witness  said,  "  For  Gm's  soke  fetch  the  doctor,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  here."  He  had  then  got  the  child  out,  and  a  doctor 
being  near  be  placed  it  in  bia  arms.  It  seemed  dead  then.  There 
was  a  lot  of  people  around.  The  woman  seemed  dead,  and  her  head 
was  thrown  back.  The  doctor  was  the  first  person  who  rendered 
medical  assistance.  He  drove  the  deceased  to  tho  hospital  under 
direction  of  the  police.     He  did  not  say  to  the  lost  witness  that 
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there  was  a,  queer  job  before  he  looked  into  the  cab.  He  did  not 
look  into  the  cab  until  he  got  down.  The  last  witness  did  not  open 
the  door  before  he  got  down. 

Thomaa  Jones,  274  1),  said  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Royal  Oak 
about  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  when  some  civiliiin  crossed  over  to 
him,  and  said,  "  I  think  you  are  wanted  over  the  way ;  there  is 
something  wrong  in  a  cab."  He  went  across  and  found  fifteen  or 
Eixteen  people  there,  amongst  whom  was  a  surgeon,  who  suid  they 
were  dead.  The  surgeon's  name  was  Kiallmark,  of  46,  Prince's- 
square,  Weatboume-grove.  They  were  warm,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  eldest  was  dead.  He  got  into  the  cab,  and  told  the 
man  to  drive  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  where  they  were  taken 
out.  He  then  searched  the  cab,  and  found  a  leather  hat-case,  in 
which  were  cakes  and  figs.  In  the  cab  he  found  a  man's  new  cloth 
cap,  lined  with  silk  and  leather,  apparently  bought  within  a  few 
days.  It  was  snuff  colour,  and  had  a  private  mark  upon  it.  The 
mark  was  7^,  but  there  was  no  number  on  it.  It  was  not  black, 
but  brown,  with  a  very  narrow  black  stripe  round  it.  It  was  what 
was  called  Angola.  There  was  the  akirt  of  a  lilac  cotton  dress,  two 
pinafores,  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  initials  not  distinct,  and  a 
black  wrapper.  He  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  cab  a  porteroonnaie 
with  steel  binding,  in  which  there  were  4«.  in  silver,  5  jd.  in  copper, 
and  two  postage  stamps,  and  there  waa  1«.  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cab.  The  silver  in  the  portemonnaie  was  a  half-crown,  a  shilling, 
and  a  sixpence.  When  he  examined  the  things  on  the  table  at 
the  hospitul,  he  discovered  a  cork.  It  might  have  been  taken  with 
the  things  out  of  the  cab.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  might 
not  have  been  on  the  table  before  he  placed  the  things  there,  but 
he  did  not  see  it.  He  handed  it  to  the  surgeon,  but  he  said  there 
was  no  poison  on  it.  He  saw  some  vomit  on  the  back  of  the  cab 
which  was  like  white  paste,  as  if  they  had  eaten  some  of  the  cakes 
and  Tomited  them. 

Mr.  C.  Pearce  Combes,  the  house  surgeon,  said  he  was  on  duty 
about  a  quarter  past  nine  on  the  night  in  question,  when  the  cab 
arrived  with  three  dead  bodies.  He  examined  them.  They  were 
quite  dead.  He  smelt  the  mouths  of  the  mother  and  the  youngest 
child,  and  the  smell  was  particularly  strong  in  them.  That  smell 
was  less  marked  in  the  elder  child.  There  was  no  spasm  about  the 
bodies.  He  examined  the  eyes  of  the  mother,  and  the  pupils  were 
not  contracted.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  eyes  of 
any  of  them.  Some  fluid  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  mother, 
which  had  an  intense  smell  of  prussic  acid,  and  also  smelt  of  beer. 
Ho  assisted  Dr.  Saunders  at  the  post-mortem  examination  afterwards 
made.  The  day  after  they  were  brought  in  he  found  a  slight 
bruise  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  children,  and  also  on  the  arm  of 
the  mother.  A  box  of  ointment,  which  was  found  in  her  pocket 
had  evidently  been  used  for  her  sore  foot.  The  sore  was  on  the 
instep  of  the  mother's  foot.     The  post-mortem  examination  took 
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place  forty-two  hours  after  death.  The  brain  was  congested,  and 
the  intestinee  smett  strongly  of  prueeic  acid.  Ther«  was  about 
half  an  ounce  of  fiuid  m  the  bag  of  the  heart,  lungs  healthy,  liver 
nothing  obeervable.  The  stomach  bad  not  been  opened.  The  kid< 
neys  much  congested ;  the  other  organs  were  healthy.  He  smelt 
prussic  acid  in  opening  the  child,  but  very  alitrhtly.  The  stomach 
was  tied  and  removed.  In  the  second  child  there  was  a  much 
stronger  smell  of  prussic  acid.  The  age  of  the  woman  appeared  to 
be  about  thirty^five  years,  the  elder  child  about  seven  years,  and 
the  younger  about  four.  He  assumed  that  the  woman  was  the 
mother  of  the  children,  as  she  bore  signs  indicative  of  parturition, 
and  the  sign  of  a  ring  on  her  finger.  There  was  a  strikiag  like- 
ness between  the  mother  and  children.  There  had  been  no  exami- 
nation as  yet  of  the  stomachs  of  the  deceased. 

The  coroner  recommended  the  hospital  authorities  to  keep  the 
bodies  as  long  as  they  could  for  identification. — Witness,  in  reply 
to  the  coroner,  said  he  had  applied  testa  to  the  liquid  which  came 
from  the  mouth,  and  it  gave  signs  of  prussic  acid,  but  not  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  speak  positively. 

Mr.  G.  H.  D.  Mahon,  a  house  surgeon,  said  he  was  present  when 
the  bodies  were  brought  in.  He  opened  the  dress  of  the  female,  and 
found  a  small  bundle  in  her  breast.  It  consisted  of  a  child's  night- 
shirt and  glove,  and  the  box  of  ointment  alluded  to.  The  label 
outside  was  "  William  Hunt,  Camberwell,"  printed,  and  "  zinc 
ointment "  written  on  it. 

Henry  Beard,  police-sergeant,  detective  force,  said  he  received 
the  box  of  ointment  referred  to.  He  took  the  box  to  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Camberwell- gate,  and  saw  him.  He  asked  him  whether  that  box  had 
been  purchased  of  him,  and  he  said  he  would  swear  it  had,  because 
it  was  his  handwriting  on  it.  He  examined  the  box,  and  said  it 
had  not  been  out  of  his  possession  three  days.  He  luiew  nothing 
about  who  purchased  it,  but  thought  it  most  probable  to  have 
been  a  woman. 

Mr.  George  Thomas  Parsons  said  he  kept  the  Green  Dragon, 
Bishopsgate-atreet.  Between  the  hours  ot  eight  and  nine  on 
Saturday,  the  cabman,  Parker,  called  for  a  pint  of  half-and-half. 
He  served  him  with  it,  and  then  with  some  gin,  for  which  he 
tendered  a  shilling.  He  took  the  beer  out,  and  witness  looked 
out  over  the  bar  to  see  that  he  went  to  the  cab.  The  man  was 
looking  out  of  the  cab  window,  and  he  saw  his  face.  He  was  a 
dark  man  with  a  full  beard,  and  unshaved.  He  saw  nothing  more 
of  him.  The  pot  in  which  he  served  the  beer  was  used  afterwards 
during  the  evening. 

Inspector  George  Mackerell,  of  the  D  division,  said  he  had 
examined  the  clo  thes  of  the  children  and  woman.  On  the 
inside  of  the  tongue  of  one  of  the  children's  boots  the  name  of 
"  Nicholls  "  was  written  in  ink.  On  the  other  child  was  found  a 
handkerchief  marked  "£.  M.  M." 
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The  jury  returned  for  their  verdict,  "  That  Mary  Anne  Hunt 
was  found  dead  in  a  cab  from  the  effects  of  pnissio  acid,  which  was 
administered  to  her  maliciously,  and  with  intent  to  take  away  her 
life,  by  William  Samuel  Hunt."  The  same  verdict  was  given  in 
the  case  of  the  two  children. 

An  inquest  was  afterwards  held  by  Mr.  Garter  on  the  body  of 
William  Samuel  Hunt. 

The  coroner,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  they  were  met  to 
inquire  under  what  circiim  stances  the  deceased,  William  Samuel 
Hunt,  had  come  by  bis  death,  and  what  condition  of  mind  he  was 
in  when  he  committed  the  act  which  terminated  bis  life.  He  had 
received  a  letter  before  he  left  home  in  the  morning  which  tbe 
gmtlemen  of  the  jury  would  be  good  enough  to  read,  and  then 
oecHde  as  to  whether  it  would  be  necesaary  to  send  for  the  writer 
of  it.     The  jury  then  viewed  the  body. 

William  Melov,  inspector  of  the  F  diyiBion,  said — Shortly  after 
ten  o'clock  on  Monday  night,  the  9th  inst.,  accompanied  by  In- 
spector Smith,  I  went  to  Ann's  Cottage,  in  Wellington- road,  Gam- 
berwell ;  it  is  called  Camberwell,  but  is  in  tbe  parish  of  Lambeth. 
We  saw  no  light.  Smith  knocked  at  the  door,  and  not  receiving 
any  answer,  iu  a  very  short  time  be  knocked  again.  At  this  time 
DO  noise  had  been  heard  in  the  house  ;  but  after  the  second  knock 
a  noise  was  heard  in  the  passage  like  a  coughing  or  belching,  and 
a  person  monng.  Smith  then  knocked  again,  and  immediately  a 
person  from  within  said,  "  Who's  there  P  "  I  said,  "  Open  the 
door,  if  you  please.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you."  I  heard  him  un- 
fasten the  chain  and  open  the  door.  The  door  was  opened,  and  I 
saw  a  man  with  only  his  shirt  on.  He  said,  "  Who  are  you — the 
police  P"  and  then  made  towards  the  stairs.  I  said,  "  Where  are  you 
going  P"  He  replied,  "For  a  light."  Inspector  Smith  said,  "I 
have  a  light,"  and  turned  on  his  lamp.  Hunt  then  said  he  wanted 
to  go  upstairs  to  his  bed-room.  The  person  I  have  seen  dead  is 
the  Bame  man.  Inspector  Smith  then  went  upstairs  first,  the 
deceased  and  I  followed.  Directly  we  entered  the  bed-room  he  sat 
on  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  vomited ;  he  had  done  the  same 
when  going  upstairs.  He  said,  "  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 
I  said,  "  Have  you  read  the  account  of  the  murder  on  Saturday 
lastP"  He  answered,  "Yes;  I  was  reading  it  this  evening,' 
I  said,  "  We  have  beard  that  your  family  is  not  at  home."  He 
said,  "  That  is  right ;  my  family  went  to  Southampton  on  Friday." 
We  had  previously  cautioned  him  as  to  what  he  might  say  to  us. 
I  then  said,  "  You  answer  the  description  of  the  man,  and  we 
must  take  you  on  suspicion  of  being  the  murderer."  He  said, 
"  How  were  they  dressed  P  "  Smith  said,  "  In  dark  dreeses."  He 
then  said,  "  They  can't  be  my  family,  as  they  were  all  dressed 
light  when  they  left  here."  Finding  that  he  continued  to  vomit, 
Smith  asked  him  what  he  had  been  drinking.  He  said,  "  I  took  a 
small  portion  of  gin  before  I  went  to  bed,  that  I  found  in  a  bottle." 
We  told  him  he  must  dress  immediately,  and  go  with  us.  -  He  then 
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dressed,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Btation  he  said  he  hoped  it  was 
not  his  family,  but  he  would  aot  be  sarprised,  his  wife  led  him 
a  wretched  life,  and  the  children  told  him  some  time  back  that 
one  day  when  they  were  out  for  a  walk  with  their  mother  they 
had  met  a  gentleman,  who  had  taken  them  for  a  ride  in  a  cab. 
He  was  Tory  kind,  and  was  much  like  him,  only  that  he  had  a 
moustache.  On  arriving  at  the  station,  Dr.  Pu(ile  was  sent  for ; 
and  Dr.  Massey,  of  Gamberwell,  attended  shortly  after  Dr.  Fuckle. 
Deceased  was  then  getting  worse,  but  was  perfectly  sensible. 
The  colour  of  the  Tomit  was  light.  Dr.  Fuckle  asked  deceased 
what  he  bad  taken ;  but  previous  to  this  he  had  recognized  Dr. 
Fuckle  as  having  attended  his  wife,  and  recalled  the  fact  to  his 
mind  by  saying,  "Don't  you  recollect  meP  You  attended  my 
wife  in  her  last  labour ;  ^e  lay  on  a  mattress,  as  we  had  been 
moving,  and  had  not  arranged  the  furniture."  Dr.  Fuckle  said 
he  remembered  it,  and  the  deceased  then  said,  "  I  shall  get  round 
directly ;  my  heart  is  affected,  as  1  have  been  much  excited."  He 
was  much  excited,  and  was  still  retching.  Dr.  Fuckle  then  tried 
to  administer  an  antidote,  but  the  first  he  did  not  swallow,  but  be 
said  he  would  the  second.  He  told  the  doctor  that  he  had  only 
taken  a  drop  of  gin  that  evening,  from  a  bottle  in  the  houae.  As 
he  appeared  to  have  a  disinclination  to  take  the  emetics,  witness 
held  his  head  back  whilst  the  next  was  administered.  After  this 
he  said,  "  1  am  dying ;  let  me  lie  down."  He  then  lay  down  and 
closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  short  time  said,  "  I'm  better  now ;  lift 
me  up ;  1  lost  my  eyesight  then  for  a  short  time,  and  could  not 
see ;  now  I  can  see  very  weD."  He  then  walked  about  for  a 
short  time,  but  staggered,  and  we  assisted  him  to  a  chair,  when 
he  said,  "  1  am  dying  fast."  All  at  once  he  started  to  his  feet, 
and  said,  "  I  want  to  write  something  before  I  die.  Give  me 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  I  hope  I  shall  live  te  finish  it."  [He  then 
wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  M'Culloch.]  He  said,  "  I  wish  you 
to  take  charge  of  that,  and  see  to  it.  Mr.  M'Culloch  owes  me 
the  money.  It  is  eighteen  months'  back  wages.  I  wish  the  40^ 
I  have  in  my  pocket  to  be  given  to  my  wife  and  children  if  they 
are  alive."  Finding  that  he  staggered  away  from  the  desk,  he 
was  assisted  to  a  chair.  He  appeared  to  become  very  faint,  and 
requested  to  be  placed  on  the  ground,  as  be  was  dying ;  and  after 
being  there  for  a  very  short  time  he  appeared  to  be  dying;  his 
eyes  drooped,  and  then  he  appeared  to  rally,  and  said,  "  I  know 
how  she  died  ;  she  took  prussic  acid."  I  said,  "  Your  wife  ?  Where 
did  she  get  it  ?  "  He  said,  "  In  the  house  ;  I  had  it  in  the  house." 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards. 

By  the  Coroner. — The  doctor  said,  "  ^Vhat  have  you  taken  your- 
self? "  after  the  deceased  said  he  had  the  prussic  acid  in  the  house. 
He  said,  "  I  think  there  was  something  else  in  the  glass.  I  think 
it  was  aconite.  I  believe  I  have  taken  aconite."  On  searching 
his  bouse  I  found  in  a  cupboard  in  the  bed-room  a  small  bottle, 
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contaioing  a  fluid  which  I  think  is  aconite.  I  did  not  find  a 
stopper  of  any  kind  in  the  room. 

George  Puckle  said  he  was  an  officer  of  health,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  living  at  Denmark-hill,  in  the 
pariah  of  Lambeth.  He  coatinued — Last  Monday  night  I  was 
called,  a  few  minutee  after  eleven  o'clock,  to  the  pohce-Btation, 
wh^  I  found  the  deceased  man  Hunt  seated  in  a  chair,  retching 
violently.  His  countenance  waa  pallid,  the  eyes  having  a  remark- 
able appearance,  the  pupils  being  very  much  dilated.  I  felt  his 
tmlse,  which  was  scarcelvperceptible,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
waa  extremely  feeble.  His  breathing  was  regular,  hut  quiet.  I 
asked  him  what  he  hod  taken.  He  said,  "  Only  some  gin."  I 
•aid,  "  Something  more  than  that."  He  said,  "  No."  I  could  not 
detect  any  effluvia  irom  his  mouth.  The  retching  was  excessive 
■nd  spasmodic.  At  that  time  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  taken 
poison.  When  I  first  saw  him  1  attempted  to  administer  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  water.  He  objected  to  take  it.  I  said, 
"Come,  come,  Hunt,  you  know  me,  and  must  take  it."  He 
allowed  his  mouth  to  he  completely  filled,  and  then  jerked  hia 
head,  spitting  it  all  out.  Havmg  provided  myself  with  a  second 
emetic,  I  took  care  that  he  swallowed  it.  This  acted,  and  appa- 
rently he  ejected  all  that  had  been  given  him.  He  then  said, 
"  Oh !  my  heart."  I  moved  him  up  in  order  to  see  if  he  could 
Btaud  and  walk.  He  staggered  across  the  room,  almost  going 
against  the  wall,  apparently  without  the  use  of  his  arms.  I  asked 
turn  again  what  he  had  taken,  and  he  atill  said  only  some  gin.  I 
■aid,  "Was  it  in  a  usual  bottle  P"  and  he  replied  that  it  was  a  six- 
ooDce  bottle.  He  then  appeared  to  sleep,  but  awoke  almost  imme- 
diately, saying,  "I  have  hod  such  delightful  dreams;"  his  eyes  at  the 
time  having  a  startling  and  fixed  expression.  I  asked  if  he  hod 
any  poison  in  the  house,  aod  he  replied,  "  I  procured  prussic  aeid 
a  short  time  ago,  intending  to  destroy  myself.  I  walked  about  for 
nights,  I  felt  so  miserable ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  house  now,  my  wife 
must  have  taken  it  with  her  when  she  went  into  the  country  on 
Friday."  Some  one  then  asked  him  if  he  had  taken  prussic  acid, 
and  he  answered,  "  No ;  or  I  should  not  have  been  here  now," 
showing  his  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  drag.  1  asked,  "  Had 
you  any  other  poison?"  and  he  replied,  "  Yea,  I  had  a  packet  of 
opium.  I  again  said,  *'  What  have  you  taken  P  "  and  he  said, 
"  I  might  have  taken  aconite ;  I  think  it  waa."  He  lived  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  alter  that  observation. 

By  the  Coroner. — I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  poisoning  by  aconite, 
but  I  believe  that  his  death  was  through  taking  it,  from  the  goneral 
efiect  during  his  illness.  I  subsequently  saw  the  first  vomit, 
which  was  light.  I  received  this  bottle  (produced)  from  Inspector 
Heloy.  It  contained  about  two  drops  of  liquid,  the  colour  of 
■berry,  which  I  am  quite  satisfied  is  aconite.  I  tasted  it.  It  pro- 
duced a  tingling  seDsation,  and  complete  numbness  of  the  tongue. 
Aconite  is  an  extract  of  monkshood,  which  is  a  very  deadly  poison  , 
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I  consider  ttmt  a  very  email  quantity  would  produce  death,  and 
that  waa  evidently  a  strong  tincture  of  the  drug.  I  made 
a  post-mortem  examination  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Carr  was 
present,  as  well  as  Mr.  Holland  Massey,  the  former  gentleman 
by  direction  of  the  Gommissionerfi  of  Police.  The  body  was  well 
formed,  good  muscular  development,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles. 
On  opening  the  bead,  the  brain  waa  firm  and  quite  bealthv ; 
there  was  a  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  more  so  than  usual ;  the 
ventricle  contained  very  little  fluid,  and  there  waa  no  extravasation 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  On  opening  the  chest  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  was  greatly  dist«nded  with  dark  blood  in  a  fluid  state. 
Tbe  left  side  was  contracted  and  empty,  and  the  structure  healthy. 
The  vessels  connected  with  tbe  heart  were  healthy,  as  were  tfie 
lungs.  The  liver  and  spleen  were  also  healthy,  and  tbe  bladder 
contained  a  small  portion  of  water.  I  removed  the  stomach  entire 
for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  On  opening  it,  it  presented  the  fol- 
lowing appearances : — Great  capillary  congestion  at  tbe  greater 
end,  that  portion  being  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  there  were  marks 
of  irritation  and  separation  of  the  mucus  coats,  and  a  highly  cor- 
rugated condition  of  the  whple  of  tbe  members;  the  contents 
consisted  chiefly  of  blood  and  mucus.  I  have  analyzed  the  con- 
tents of  tbe  stomach  and  matter  first  vomited.  In  the  stomach 
I  found  the  presence  of  aconite  in  small  quantities,  as  I  did  also 
in  more  decided  quantities  in  the  vomit. 

Adolpbns  Orlando  Eicbe  said  he  was  employed  by  Messrs. 
Butler  and  M'Culloch.  Knew  the  deceased,  who  was  in  their 
service  as  traveller  and  shop  assistant.  On  Monday  last  (he  con- 
tinued), at  his  request,  I  furnished  him  with  tincture  of  aconite, 
juniper,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  essence  of  oil  of  almonds.  He  said 
that  they  were  for  customers,  and  tbe  aconite  and  oil  of  almonds 
would  be  culled  for.  The  bottle  of  aconite  bad  no  label  on  it,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  bottle  produced.  We  do  not  keep  prussic  acid. 
Any  article  that  be  bad  wanted  would  have  been  supplied  to  hina. 
No  aconite  was  kept  in  the  shop,  or  he  could  have  obtained  it  him- 
self; it  was  kept  in  tbe  warehouse.  The  shop  is  a  wholesale  one, 
to  supplv  chemists  and  druggists.  The  deceased  was  not  at  tbe 
shop  on  Saturday. 

Cbaries  M'Culloch  said — The  deceased  was  in  my  service.  His 
name  was  William  Samuel  Hunt,  and  he  was  about  forty  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  in  mv  service  about  three  years  as  traveller 
and  shop  assistaut.  The  fast  time  I  saw  him  ahve  was  last  Mon- 
day, when  he  was  in  the  shop  attending  to  the  business,  and 
remained  up  to  about  half-past  seven  o'clock.  His  conduct  then 
was  as  usual ;  he  was  reserved  and  morose,  which  he  was  mostly. 
To  me  he  was  always  respectful  and  civil.  I  have  received  com- 
plaints of  bis  morosenesB  and  incivility  to  customers,  and  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  seemed  to  regret  it.  I  did  not  give 
him  these  orders,  but  I  received  the  orders  for  tbe  oil  of  roses  and 
juniper.  .-,  . 

n,--:S..X-.OOglc 
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Hiche  (recalled). — The  writing  of  the  deceased  was  the  same  as 
usual,  and  the  order  for  the  articles  was  in  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  M'Galloch,  in  answer  to  the  coroner,  said  he  did  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Charles  Gould  said — I  live  at  5,  Ann's-place,  George-street, 
Gamberwell,  and  am  a  cab  proprietor  and  driTer.  On  last  Saturday 
evening,  whilst  on  the  Camberwell-green  rank,  a  woman  and  two 
children  came  from  the  comer  of  Caraberwell  New-road  and 
hailed  me,  and  told  me  to  drive  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
One  child  was  about  four  and  one  seven  years  of  age.  I  did  not 
see  any  thing  strange  in  the  woman's  conduct ;  she  waa  quite  sober, 
and  had  a  small  paper  parcel  with  her.  She  desired  me  to  take  the 
check-string,  and  told  me  that  it  was  probable  that  she  might  wish 
to  call  on  the  way.  On  the  journey  she  pulled  the  string,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  man,  who  was  on  the  pathway,  called  to  me.  He 
said,  "Cabby,  are  you  engaged P"  and  I  said,  "Yes;  I  have  a 
lady  inside."  He  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, This  was  opposite  Mr.  Batty's,  the  dyer.  He  then  came  to 
the  near-side  door  of  the  cab.  I  did  not  notice  that  there  was  a 
recognition  between  the  parties  until  he  got  inside.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  the  Eastern  Counties,  but  said  there  was  a 
lady  there  who  might  not  like  his  going  in.  He  said,  "All  right, 
I  know  her  very  well."  He  let  himself  into  the  cab,  and  I  got 
down,  and  the  woman  said  it  was  all  right.  I  then  took  them  to 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  When  opposite  Worship-street, 
Bishopegate- street,  the  man  said,  "  Pull  round  at  the  chemist's 
shop;"  which  I  did,  and  the  woman  got  out,  and  went  into  the 
shop.  I  should  know  the  shop  again.  After  she  came  out  of  the 
shop  she  got  into  the  cab.  She  had  been  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  the  shop.  I  then  drove  to  the  railway,  and  she  told 
me  not  to  drive  to  the  platform,  but  to  put  them  down  at  the 
entrance.  They  then  got  out,  and  the  children  walked  apart 
whilst  the  man  paid  me.  I  have  not  since  seen  any  of  the  parties 
alive.  On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th,  I  saw  a  dead  body  at 
the  station-house,  and  am  sure  that  he  is  the  man  who  hailed  and 
got  into  the  cab.  I  know  him  by  his  hair.  His  appearance  was 
rather  dirty,  and  at  that  time  he  had  got  a  moustache.  I  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  man  who  got  into  the  cab,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  deceased  was  that  man.  This  occurred 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  hearing  of  the  murder  I 
gave  information  to  the  police. 

James  Parker,  the  cab-driver  in  whose  carriage  the  tragedy  was 
committed,  was  then  examined,  and  gave  the  same  evidence  as  on 
the  former  inquest. 

Mr.  Henry  Pearce  Coonibes,  house  surgeon  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, said  he  received  the  bodies  of  the  females  on  their  arrival  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  They  were  all  dead.  He  had  since  made  a 
poai-mortem  examination,  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  deceased  persons  died  from  prussic  acid.  -  r  . 
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Mr.  Cttub  Fay,  chemut  and  drof^giat,  of  18,  Norton  Folgate, 
said  that  on  last  ^turday  night  a  cab  drove  up  to  his  door,  and  a 
woman  came  in  and  asked  for  two  draughts  for  a  ^ntleman  who 
had  taken  too  much  to  drink.  They  were  to  be  navoured  with 
cardamoms  and  cinnamon.  He  made  up  the  two  draughts  in  one 
bottle,  and  they  consisted  of  carbonate  of  potaaaium,  sal  volatile, 
and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms.  She  said  she  had  a  tumbler 
in  the  cab.  He  bad  not  seen  the  female  since.  He  was  sure  the 
commodity  was  the  same  as  he  bad  stated. 

Mr.  William  Imrie,  a  hairdresser,  of  420,  Strand,  said  that  on 
Wednesday  last  the  deceased  went  to  his  shop  and  bought  a 
moustache.  He  showed  him  a  frizzy  one,  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
and  placed  it  on  his  lip.  He  asked  if  it  would  look  natural,  and  on 
being  assured  it  would,  he  walked  out  of  the  door.  He  had  seen 
the  deceased  Hunt,  and  was  positive  he  was  the  man.  He  had 
naturally  curly  hair,  and  he  was  positive  he  was  the  man.  He  put 
the  moustache  on,  and  had  a  good  look  at  his  features  before  he 
put  it  on.     He  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  man. 

The  coroner  said  the  case  was  now  complete  for  the  jury,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  sum  up,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  jury 
to  the  facts  stated  by  Inspectors  Meloy  and  Smith,  and  the  admis- 
sions made  by  the  deceased  before  Dr.  Fuckle.  There  oould  be 
very  little  doubt  that  he  died  from  poison  administered  by  bimsdf. 
If  they  believed  the  evidence  of  the  two  cabmen,  it  was  clear  that 
the  woman  and  children  had  been  poisoned  by  pnissic  acid.  The 
question  they  had  to  consider  was  whether  the  deceased  destroyed 
tne  lives  of  the  others  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that  enabled 
him  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  he  was  doing  wrong, 
and  also  whether  he  took  poison  himself,  and  if  so,  whether  he 
took  it  while  labouring  under  a  fit  of  insanity,  or  whether  ho  took 
it  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he  anticipated  for  the  awful 
orime  which  he  had  committed.  The  law  was  clear  upon  the  point, 
that  if  he  took  poison  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  crime  they 
should  return  a  verdict  of  /eh  de  ae. 

The  room  was  then  cleared  ;  and  after  a  lengthened  consider- 
ation the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  /eh  de  se. 

The  remains  of  the  wretched  man  were  interred  the  same  night 
in  the  Garratt-lane  Cemetery,  Tooting,  by  torchlight,  without 
Christian  service,  according  to  the  law  in  such  cases. 

9,  Lord  Mayor's  Day.— The  Right  Hon.  William  Lawrence, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  ensuing  year,  went  in  State 
from  Guildhall  to  the  Exchequer  Court,  at  Westminster,  where 
he  was  sworn  in  with  the  customary  formalities.  There  was  the 
usual  show,  made  up  of  men  in  armour,  watermen,  volunteer 
bands,  banners  of  City  companies,  gilded  coaches,  and  the  other 
constituents  of  a  civic  procession.  The  ceremony  of  swearing  in 
the  Lord  Mayor  took  place  at  Westminster  on  the  arrival  of  the 
procession  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  evening 
the  banquet  took   place   in  the  Guildhall,  and   was   given    with 
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more  than  wonted  splendour,  most  of  the  fittings  and  decorations 
used  at  the  ball  to  the  Prince  and  Princeas  of  Wales  etill  remaining. 
There  were  about  800  guests.  The  following  were  among  the 
company  present : — Lord  and  Lady  Palnieraton,  the  ex-Lord  Mayor 
and  ex- Lady  Mayoress,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbuiy,  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Mr. 
Sheriff  Niseen  and  Lady,  £arl  and  Conntess  de  Grey  and  Hipon ; 
the  Right  Ifon.  E.  Cardwell,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Cardwell ;  the  Persian 
Minister,  the  Columbian  Minister ;  the  Right  Hon.  8.  H.  Walpole, 
M.P. ;  many  of  the  Judges  and  other  distinguished  functionaries 
of  the  State  and  City. 

The  dinner  was  duly  attended  by  the  representatives  of  those 
grekt  public  bodies  which  the  City  delights  to  honour  at  the  festive 
board.  Ministers,  Lords  and  Commons,  Army  and  Navy,  Judges 
and  Bar,  were  all  more  or  less  represented.  But  the  speech  which 
is  most  eagerly  looked  for  on  these  occasions  is  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  which,  accordingly,  we  give  entire. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  proposing  "  The  Health  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,"  said  that  we  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  position  which  this  country  occupied  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  strict  neutrality  of  its  policy  and  its  firm  adherence 
to  the  blessings  of  peace.  England  was  a  free  country,  and  its 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  criticizing  boldly  and  fearlessly  tbe  acta 
of  all  Sovereigns  and  of  all  nations,  and  showing  its  sympathy  with 
countries  struggling  for  independence  and  liberty.  It  was  a 
proud  thing  for  the  country  that  it  had  at  the  head  of  its  affiiini 
a  veteran  statesman  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  not  only  of  one 
great  party,  but  of  the  nation  in  general.  There  never  was  a 
Prime  Minister  so  popular  as  Lord  Palmerston  since  the  time  of 
the  late  Earl  Grey.  (Loud  cheering.)  Most  eamestlv  did  he 
trust  that  his  beal^  might  long  continue,  and  that  his  life  might 
long  be  spared  to  the  nation.  The  name  of  Palmerston  was 
the  symbol  of  liberty  in  every  country  in  the  world ;  he  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  true  statesmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  despots  of  every  nation  had  the  fear  of  the  noble  lord  always 
before  them. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm.  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  rising  to  replv,  was  vehemently  cheered,  and  when  at  length  he 
was  able  to  obtam  a  hearing  the  noble  lord  said : — 

"  My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — For  myself  and  my 
colleagues  I  beg  to  return  most  sincere  tbanks  to  you,  my  Lord 
Mayor,  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
propose,  and  toyou,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  receive,  the  toast.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  must  always 
feel  the  highest  gratification  in  being  permitted  to  be  present  at 
the  splendid  hospitalities  of  this  great  city  of  London.  And  not 
only  do  we  receive  personal  gratification,  but  we  feel  that  on  these 
occasions  what  takes  place  cements  that  union  between  the  difiere"* 
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clasBes  of  the  oommuDity  which  is  so  importaot  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole.  It  ia  well  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on 
those  commercial  transactions  on  which  the  w^th,  the  strength, 
and  the  happiness  of  this  great  country  depend  should  mix  from 
time  to  time  with  those  who,  as  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
are  engaged  in  conducting  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  on  these  occasions,  when  we  meet  at  the 
festive  board,  matters  of  importance  are  discussed,  for  we  are  too 
much  occupied  in  enjoying  the  festivity  and  hospitality  which  sur- 
round us  for  that ;  but  acquaintances  are  formed  od  those  occasions 
which  ripen  afterwards  into  friendships.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  transactions  of  business  are  made  much  easier  when  those  who 
meet  to  carry  them  on  know  and  like  each  other ;  and  therefoie  I 
say  that  these  meetings  are  of  great  political  importance  in  bring- 
iDg  together  those  who  are  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  political  government. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  it  has  been  the  lot  of  those  who 
have  had  to  explain  the  state  of  political  aSairs  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  tranquil  state  of  the  civilized  world,  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not do  that  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  although  I  trust  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  horizon  which  can  grow  into  a  cloud  of  war,  yet 
we  see  on  all  sides — in  the  Far  West  and  in  the  distant  East — 
struggles  going  on  of  the  most  lamentable  character,  and  scenes 
enacted  which  make  us  shudder  for  humanity  and  feel  deep  com- 
passion for  the  countries  in  which  those  events  are  taking  place. 
In  the  Far  West  we  see  a  nation  of  the  same  race,  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  same  religion,  the  same  manners,  and  the  same  litera- 
ture as  ourselves,  split  into  two  sections,  slaughtering  each  other 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  carrying  on  a  contest  the  result  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and  the  end  of  which  now,  after 
more  than  two  years'  duration,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed 
who  would  predict.  Lamenting  that  state  of  things,  the  Ctovem- 
ment  of  this  country  have  felt  it  their  duty  not  to  yield  either  to 
the  entreaties  or  the  objurgations  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
Slandishments  on  the  one  side  and  threats  on  the  other  have  been 
equally  fruitless  to  divert  us  from  our  course.  We  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  that  lamentable  contest. 
If,  indeed,  we  had  thought  it  was  in  our  power  to  put  an  end  to 
it  by  friendly  intervention,  no  efforts  would  have  been  wanting 
to  accomplish  so  holy  an  end  ;  but  we  felt  that  interference  would 
be  vain,  and  we  deemed  it  our  duty — and  in  that  respect  I  am 
sure  we  followed  the  wishes  of  the  country —to  maintain  a  Strict 
and  impartial  neutrality.  In  the  distant  East  events  which  are 
also  of  a  lamentable  character  are  taking  place.  We  there  see,  on 
the  one  side,  a  barbarous  system  of  deliberate  extermination  carried 
on,  and,  on  the  other  side,  revenge  venting  itself  in  murder  and 
assassination.  We  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  opinions  and  the 
feelings  of  civilized  Europe  in  joint  remonstrances,  and  ao  far  we 
succeeded ;  but  those  remonstrances  have  failed.     We  have  done 
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onp  duty,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  those  who  have  the  conduct 
of  a£Fkirs  in  the  Rueaian  empire  may,  at  length,  cease  to  pursue 
that  course  which  has  thrown  upon  them  the  condemnation  of 
Europe,  and  that  peace  may  be  restored,  upon  terms  of  equity  and 
justice,  to  an  unfortunate  country.  Well,  my  Lord,  although 
abroad  things  look  ill,  and  much  misery  and  calamity  are  sustained, 
yet,  as  you  have  just  observed,  this  uountry  forms  a  happy  excep- 
tion to  that  which  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  condition  of  nations. 
We  have  been  blessed  by  Providence  with  an  abundant  harvest ; 
we  have  been  preserved  by  the  Government  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  country  from  the  calamities  of  war ;  our  population  are  con- 
tented and  loyal,  feeling  that  for  a  long  course  ot  years  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  country  has  been  occupied  in  remedying  grievances, 
in  removing  defects  in  our  laws,  and  in  casting  away  those  obstruc- 
tions which  the  less  enlightened  policy  of  former  times  had  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country;  and  I  am 
>py  to  say  that  I  believe  the  commercial  and  material  prosperity 
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of  tne  country  is  brighter  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  former 
period.  Those  who  know  the  course  of  the  commerce  of  the  world 
will  tell  you  that  year  by  year  this  great  city  of  London  is  growing 
more  and  more  the  centre  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  other 
States ;  that  bills  are  drawn  upon  London  to  pay  debts  all  over  the 
world ;  and  that  commodities  destined  for  other  countries  are  sent 
here  for  deposit— a  tribute  paid  by  the  people  of  other  nations  to 
the  industry,  the  good  management,  the  integrity,  and  the  high 
honour  of  the  commercial  community  of  this  land.  My  Lord,  I 
congratulate  you  on  this  happv  state  of  things ;  and  I  trust  that 
the  people  of  England  will  feel  that  they  are  greatly  indebted  for 
it  to  the  reign  of  that  beneficent  Sovereign  under  whose  mild  and 
enlightened  rule  they  have  the  happiness  and  good  fortune  to  live. 
My  Lord,  I  beg  again,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  to 
return  you  our  most  sincere  thanks,  and  to  assure  you  that  we 
derive  high  gratification  from  being  allowed  to  be  present  at  your 
festive  board  on  this  occasion."     (Loud  cheers.) 

Several  other  toasts  having  been  drunk,  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 

10.  Critical  Situation  of  a  Steam-ship  of  the  Royai.  Navy. — 
Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Prince  Consort"  was  in  the  first-class  steam 
reserve  at  Devonport,  and  reported  ready  for  sea  in  the  middle  of 
November,  but  a  pressing  emergency  required  that  she  should  be 
sent  round  to  Liverpool  with  all  drapatch.  At  seven  a.m.  on  the 
lOtb,  Captain  Vesey  and  four  hundred  officers  and  men  were  placed 
on  board  her,  and  at  one  p.m.  she  was  in  all  respects  (save  having 
her  compasses  adjusted)  ready  for  sea.  About  one,  however,  the 
orders  were  countermanded,  and  the  men  and  officers  left  her,  but, 
I'eceiving  fresh  orders,  returned  again,  and  at  five  p.m.  the  "  Prince 
Consort  was  in  the  Sound.  Next  morning,  after  having  been 
swung  for  deviation,  she  went  to  sea.  She  certainly  showra  that 
night  tliat  she  could  roll ;  but,  though  rolling  deeply,  she  rolled 
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easily.  On  the  I3th,  while  Bteaming  op  the  Irish  Channel,  a  gale 
from  the  north>weet  graduallT  arose.  She  was  then  under  topmils, 
foresail,  and  fore  and  aft  sails,  and  usinff  half  her  steam  power. 
By  five  p.m.,  when  within  twenty-five  miles  off  Holyhead,  the  gale 
became  furious,  and  the  sea  very  high.  Under  these  circumstoDces 
it  would  have  been  running  a  fearful  risk  for  an  immense  veasel 
like  the  "  Prince  Consort "  to  have  been  run  for  a  small  harbour  like 
Holyhead ;  the  sails  were  thereforo  furled'  and  the  frigate  put  head 
to  sea,  and  towards  Ireland.  For  the  last  three  hours  she  bad  been 
labouring,  and  (although  battened  down)  taking  in  much  watw. 
With  her  head  to  sea  the  ship's  magnificent  engines  were  very 
thoroughly  tested,  and  they  drove  this  enormous  moss  of  matter 
six  knots  at  first,  and  eight  knota  afterwards  an  hour,  in  the  face 
of  a  very  strong  gale.  At  six  p.m.  it  was  reported  that  the  water 
was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  lire.  All  the  pumps,  including  the 
steam  pump,  were  immediately  set  to  work,  but  the  water  ccm- 
tinued  slowly  but  gradually  to  mcrease.  Every  efibrt  waa  nude  to 
discover  the  leak,  but  without  success.  About  midnight,  when  the 
men,  who  had  been  six  hours  at  the  pumps  and  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  at  work,  and  without  food  from  noon,  began  to  show  signs 
of  exhaustion,  Howth  Lights  were  made,  and  at  half-past  twelve 
the  ship  was  anchored.  The  men  had  then  a  glass  of  grog  served 
them,  went  at  the  pumps  again  with  a  will,  and  continued  there 
until  two  a.m.  In  the  mean  time  the  steam  pump  was  taken  to 
pieces,  put  to  rights,  and  set  to  work  again,  and  at  two  the  ship's 
company  were  allowed  a  rest  of  two  hours.  By  five  a-m.  the  steam 
pump  had  reduced  the  water  eighteen  inches,  and  all  immediate 
anxiety  was  romoved. 

The  ship  was  then  taken  to  an  anchorage  off  Kingstown. 

One  unfortunate  man  had  his  leg  fractured  by  a  piece  of  funnel- 
casing  falling  on  him,  and  seven  or  eight  men  were  more  or  less 
bruised,  but  not  dangerously,  by  being  thrown  off  their  legs  during 
the  gale.  The  water  that  the  ship  toMc  in  over  all,  and  by  leakage 
through  the  ports,  was  very  great. 

21.  The  Crown  Primcess  of  Prussia  latino  ths  First  Stone 
OF  Windsor  New  Chcbch. — The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia 
(Princess  Koyal  of  England)  celebrated  her  birthday  by  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  churoh  which  is  to  be  buitt  in  the 
Francis-road,  about  a  mile  from  Windsor  Castle.  A  numerous  and 
brilliant  assembly  witnessed  the  ceremony. 
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1.  Opening  of  the  Charino-cross  Kailway. — A  partial  openiDg 
of  this  importflDt  metropolitaD  conununication  took  place.  It  was 
opeaed  for  paseengier  traffic  io  the  first  instance  between  Charing- 
oroes  and  Greenwich  only,  the  progress  of  the  works  at  the  ter- 
minuB  not  yet  admitting  of  Ha  being  used  for  the  long  traffic  of 
the  South-flastem  system,  which  it  is  destined,  when  completed, 
to  convey  into  this  central  part  of  the  Metropolis.  The  inaugura- 
tioo  of  toe  undertaking  to(M£  place  with  all  the  ^clat  which  could 
be  imparted  by  the  nsit  of  a  large  party  of  directors  and  their 
friends,  and  a  sumptnous  d^eaner  at  the  termination  of  the 
proceedings. 

6.  Dowager  Lady  Buntyrb  v.  the  St.  James's  Hotei.  Coh- 
PAKT. — Mtsteriods  Boubery  OF  JEWELS. —  (Sittings  at  Weit- 
mituter,  be/ore  Mr.  Justice  Bylet  and  a  Special  Jary.) — This  was 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  a  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
in  money  and  jewels  while  staying  at  the  defendants'  hotel.  The 
defendants  denied  their  liability,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintifif 
had  given  no  notice  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel  that  she  nad  the 
said  property  in  her  poeeeaaion,  and  that  she  did  not  take  proper 
care  thereof. 

Lady  Blantyre  deposed  that,  having  come  to  London  for  the 
season  in  April  last,  she  went  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ferrand 
ftiie  wife  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  M.F.),  to  the  defendants'  hotel,  which 
is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Berkeley-street,  Piccadilly,  but  which 
was  not  then  quite  finished,  and  agreed  to  take  certain  apartments 
in  it  when  they  wero  fit  to  be  occupied,  which  it  was  stated  they 
would  be  early  in  May,  Accordingly,  on  May  8,  the  plaintiff 
took  poasession  of  the  apartments — viz.,  a  drawing-room,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  dressing-room,  and  a  dining-room  on  the  second  floor. 
These  rooms  were  en  suite,  with  a  door  in  each  leading  Irom  one 
room  into  another.  There  was  also  a  door  leading  from  the  pas- 
a^e  into  each  room.  One  bed-room  was  occupied  bv  Lady  Blantrre, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrand.  On  the  Idth  of  ^ay 
Lady  Blantyre  dressed  for  dinner  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
She  had  then  occasion  to  use  her  dressing-case,  in  which  there 
were  500/.  worth  of  jewels,  and  57/.  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
jewels  consisted  of  a  large  diamond  brooch,  worth  320/.,  a  pair  of 
diamond  buckles  for  bracelets,  worth  61/.  5s. ;  a  half-hoop  diamond 
ring,  worth  30/. ;  an  emerald  and  diamond  half-hoop  ring,  30/. ; 
a  diamond  ring,  with  a  ruby  in  the  centre  of  it,  worth  35/  ;  a 
half-hoop  ring  of  small  brilliants,  worth  10/. ;  a  ring,  three  dao- 
inoads,  and  a  pearl,  worth  10/. ;  an  onyx,  pearl,  and  diamond 
ring,  13/. ;  and  an  Indian  bandeau,  with  ruby  eyee,  worth  18/. 
M  2 
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After  dreosmg,  the  ploiiitifiF  saw  that  the  property  in  question  was 
a&fe  in  the  dressing-case,  which  she  locked,  and  placed,  ae  usual, 
on  the  drawers  in  ner  bed-room.  She  then  went  to  dinner,  and 
subsequently  retired  to  her  bed-room  between  eleven  and  twdve 
o'clock  at  night.  She  did  not  lock  the  doors  of  her  hed-nwm,  but 
she  placed  a  chair  against  the  door  which  opened  upon  the  outer 
passage.  Next  morning  she  rose  about  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
and  went  to  breakfast  in  the  dining-room.  She  returned  to  her 
bed-room  at  eleven,  and  upon  looking  into  her  dressing-case  ehe 
found  that  her  jewels  and  money  were  gone.  The  dressing-case 
had  no  appearance  of  having  been  forced,  and  Lady  Blantyre  had 
the  key  on  a  ring  with  otner  keys  in  her  pocket.  She  imme- 
diately informed  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ferrand,  of  her  loss,  and  he 
communicated  with  Mrs.  Francatelli,  the  wife  of  the  manager  of 
the  hotel ;  after  which  he  went  to  the  police-station  in  Yine-street, 
and  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  detective.  He  subsequently  saw 
Mr.  Francatelli,  who  said  it  would  have  been  better  if  ne  htm  left 
the  case  in  his  (Mr.  Francatelli's)  hands,  and  that  the  proper  place 
to  have  gone  to  was  Scotland-yard,  whither  Mr.  Francatelli  went 
and  gave  the  necessary  information.  No  clue,  however,  was 
obtained  to  the  robbery,  and  up  to  this  day  it  was  a  mysteiy, 
Only  one  of  the  stolen  notes,  a  10/.  one,  had  been  traced,  it  having 
been  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England.  There  were  several  work- 
men about  the  hotel  all  the  time  that  the  plaintiff  and  her  relatives 
were  staying  there. 

Lady  Blantyre  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bovill. — The  dressing- 
case  (which  was  produced)  had  a  Bramah  lock  and  key.  When 
she  saw  it  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  May  it  was  locked.  She 
always  kept  the  key  in  her  pocket  with  her  other  keys.  She 
remembered  telling  Mr.  Francatelli  that  a  piece  of  pink  tissue 
paper  was  always  inside  the  dressing-case.  This  was  found  on  the 
table  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  morning  of  the  robbery.  She 
discovered  that  one  of  the  20/.  notes  which  she  thought  had  been 
stolen  had  been  paid  away  by  her  some  months  before.  She  never 
said  that  another  of  the  10/.  notes  was  found  by  her  in  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  had  lost  57/.  in  notw 
and  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrand  were  also  examined,  and  they  cor- 
roborated that  part  of  the  case  which  came  within  their  knowledge. 
They  also  deposed  that  previous  to  the  robbery  of  Lady  Blantyre's 
property  they  had  lost  money.  Half-a-sovereign  had  been  taken 
out  of  Mr.  Ferrand's  purse  as  it  lay  on  his  dressing-table  in  his 
bed-room,  and  a  sovereign  had  been  abstracted  from  Mra.  Ferrand's 
purse  during  her  absence  from  the  drawing-room. 

The  servants  of  the  plaintiff  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrand  were 
also  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  aaly  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  robbery  in  question. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  firm  of  Hunt  and  Roskell,  and  Mr.  Honnett, 
a  diamond  merchant,  of  Southampton-street,  depowd  to  the  value 
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of  some  of  tlie  loet  jewels  with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  the 
former  witness  also  gave  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  some  of  the 
other  jeweb,  according  to  the  description  Kireo  of  them  to  him  by 
lady  Blantyre.  The  total  value  of  the  jewels  was  527/.,  which, 
with  the  57/.  in  money  lost,  would  make  the  damage  suffered  by 
the  plaintiff  584/.   . 

Mr.  Bovill,  for  the  defendants,  ooatended  that  they  were  not 
liable  for  the  plaintiff's  loss,  for  Lady  Blantyre  was  bound  to  have 
siren  notice  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel  that  she  had  the  property 
aescribed  in  her  possession,  in  order  that  his  attention  might  oe 
directed  to  it,  especially  aa  a  card  was  placed  in  every  room  of  the 
hotel,  on  which  was  pnnted  the  following  notice : — "  The  company 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  property  lost  in  the  hotd, 
unless  placed  in  the  special  charge  of  the  manager."  He  con- 
tended that  the  propnetor  of  an  hotel  had  a  right  to  say  upon 
That  terms  he  admitted  persons  to  take  up  their  residence  there, 
ind  that  if  they  did  not  comply  with  these  terms  be  was  not 
liable  for  any  loaa  sustained  by  them  while  staying  at  his  hotel. 
This  view  was  so  strongly  entertained  by  Parli^ent,  that  it 
passed  an  Act  last  Seaaiou  limiting  the  liability  of  the  keeper  of 
an  inn  or  an  hotel  to  30/.,  and  obliging  a  guest  to  give  up  pro- 

abOTond  that  amount  to  the  landlord  or  manager  of  the 
It  was  clear  that  Lady  Blantyre  did  not  take  that  care 
which  she  ought  to  have  done  of  her  property,  and  she  was  not, 
therefore,  entitled  to  recover  against  the  defendants. 

Mr.  FrancateUi,  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  was  examined  to 
show  that  a  card  with  the  printed  notice  referred  to  was  placed  in 
every  room  in  the  hotel,  and  might  have  been  seen  by  the  plaintiff. 
The  servants  of  the  plaintiff,  and  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrand, 
used  occasionally  to  he  visited  by  their  friends.  The  servants  of  the 
hotel  were  alt  persons  of  good  cnaracter.  There  were  no  workmen 
about  the  hotel  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  but  two  carpenters  and 
two  gasfitters,  and  they  were  employed  in  the  basement. 

The  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  that  the  law  of  liability 
of  an  innkeeper  was  aa  old  as  the  Roman  law.  It  was  not  only 
the  law  of  England  until  modified  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament, 
bat  it  was  the  law  of  every  country  in  the  world.  With  respect 
to  the  notice  furnished  on  the  cam  which  had  been  put  in  evi- 
dence, it  was  of  no  value  whatever,  for  it  could  not  take  away  the 
responsibility  of  the  defendants.  He  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
first,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  not 
reading  the  notice  in  question ;  secondlv,  whether  she  had  been 
guilty  of  negHgence  in  not  locking  her  be^-room  door ;  and  thirdly, 
whedier  she  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  leaving  the 
goods  in  the  charge  of  the  manager  of  the  hotel. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  on  all  the  grounds.     Damages~584/. 

9.  Dbpartdrb  op  Sib  John  Lawrence. — The  new  Governor- 
General  of  India,  Sir  John  Lowrence,  took  his  departure  from 
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Eoglend,    en   route    for    Calcutta,    to    annme    his    Yice-regal 
duties. 

10.  Great  Fiqht  bftwzen  Hebnan,  the  Auerican  Pdoiust, 
AND  Kino,  the  Ekqlkh  Champion. — Thie  event,  which  exdtod 
eztraordinaiy  interest  in  sporting  circles,  and  was  regarded  with 
anxious  expectation  on  botn  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  toc^  place  near 
Wadhurst,  in  Sussex,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  gathering  took  place  at  the  London  Bridge 
6tati<»i  of  the  South-Eastem  Bailway  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
iae,  when  a  strong  body  of  police  were  drawn  up  to  prerent  the 
ruffianly  outrages  and  robberies  which  occurred  on  the  last  occanou 
of  a  contest  for  the  "Championship  of  the  Prize  Ring."  It  was, 
faoweTer,  a  quarter  past  slz  before  the  train,  consisting  of  some 
thirty-three  carriages,  occupied  by  about  800  people  of  all  con- 
ditions, from  the  peer  to  the  prizefighter,  left  the  station.  On 
the  journey  large  bodies  of  ^lice  were  met  with  at  every  station 
except  the  one  nearest  the  intended  scene  of  action  (Wadhurst) ;  but 
there  not  a  single  constable  was  visible.  The  stakes  being  driven, 
the  spectators  seated,  the  ring-keepers  active  with  their  thick 
gutta-percha  whips,  the  few  differences  on  the  subject  of  individual 
allotments  of  space  amicably  adjusted,  and  every  thing  settled 
into  ft  pervading  breathlesBne«s  of  expectation,  the  men  were 
anxiously  looked  for ;  and  a  buzz  of  suppressed  excitement  went 
round  the  assembly  when  they  stepped  into  full  view  &om  their 
little  knots  of  backers  and  friends.  King  was  the  drst  to  fling  his 
cap  into  the  arena,  and  Heenan  was  not  long  after  him.  Both 
had,  of  coarse,  their  partisans,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
maiority  of  the  lookers-on  simply  wanted  to  see  a  &ir  fight ;  and 
altnough  there  was  a  natural  feeling  in  favour  of  the  young 
English  sailor,  his  rival  had  not  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  a 
cold  or  even  a  lukewarm  reception.  In  whatever  way  the  betting 
ran  before  the  combatants  came  into  sight,  there  was  evidently  a 
strong  and  universal  desire,  when  they  did  appear,  to  hack  both. 
The  toss  for  choice  of  position  vaa  won  by  Heenan.  The  seconcb 
busied  themselves  witn  the  toilette  of  the  boxers,  whilst  the 
spectetors,  settling  themselves  down  in  their  places  as  best  they 
could,  waited  with  some  impatience  for  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle.  King  was  seconded  by  two  prizefighters  named  Noon 
and  Tyler;  Heenan's  seconds  were  Macdonald  and  his  former 
antagonist,  Thomas  Sayers,  ex-champion  of  England,  who  was 
welcomed  with  much  cheering  by  the  crowd,  A  loader  cheer 
soon  told  that  Heenan  was  ready.  As  he  stepped  forward  into 
the  arena  it  was  impossible  to  gaze  without  a  certain  admiration 
at  so  grand  a  form.  The  beauty,  indeed,  was  almost  entirely 
physical ;  but  it  was  perfect  of  its  kind.  As  a  proof  of  the  ex* 
celleDce  to  which  man,  as  a  mere  animal,  can  be  trained,  a 
moment's  glance  at  Heenan  was  worth  a  whole  volume  of  ana- 
tomical discourses.  So  terrible  appeared  the  long  arms,  of  which 
the  muscles  moved  with  the  pliancy  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  the 
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oertainty  and  strength  of  eteel— bo  impreesiTe  waa  the  suggestion 
of  irreeutible  force  conveyed  by  the  whole  air  and  bearing  of  the 
mighty  gladiator — that  even  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  English 
athlete  trembled  for  the  fate  of  their  cliampion.  It  needed  but  a 
look  at  Kii^,  however,  to  see  that  he  was  no  unworthy  antagonist 
even  for  Heenan.  He,  too,  was  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful 
strength,  and  there  were,  indeed,  some  who  thought  that  he  had 
been  trained  too  fine ;  but  he  was  supple,  agile,  and  strong ;  and 
in  the  knitted  brow,  in  the  clear,  resolute  eye,  no  signs  of  failing 
resolution,  but  rather  of  a  courage  proof  against  all  danger,  were 
clearly  to  be  read.  Despite  his  greater  height,  Sing's  develop- 
ment  was  far  from  being  so  imposing  as  that  of  his  competitor ; 
and  the  betting  was  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A  hard  fight  was 
looked  for,  but  it  was  certain  that  the  superior  bulk  and  the  wrestling 
ability  of  Heenan  would  tell  enormously  in  his  favour ;  and  it  was 
remembered  that  King,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  victories, 
eould  scarcely,  from  uiose  performances,  be  considered  to  rank 
very  highly  as  a  scientific  boxer.  Brave,  indeed,  he  was  admitted 
to  be ;  his  lithe  and  sinewy  frame  indicated  an  agility  which 
would  assuredly  stand  him  in  good  stead ;  but  it  was  doubted  whe- 
ther he  possessed  either  the  skdl  of  a  man  like  Mace,  or  the  dogged 
resolution  and  insensibility  to  pain,  which  supported  Sayers  in 
his  famous  fight.  One  thing,  at  any  rat«,  was  beyond  dispute — 
that  two  better  made  or  more  powerful  men  had  never  entered  the 
prize  ring.  A  contest  between  sucfa  gladiators  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  exciting,  and  it  was  likely  enough  to  be  revolting  and 
repulsive.  So  much  time  had  been  lost,  that  it  was  after  ten 
o'clock  before  the  fight  began.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest 
Heeuaa's  enormous  strength  and  wrestling  power  told  much  in  hie 
favour.  King  susteined  some  terrible  falls,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  his  backers  became  serious.  As  the  fight  went  on,  however, 
Heenan  bevan  to  exhibit  marked  signs  of  the  punishment  he  had 
received;  his  face  was  shockingly  disfigured,  the  blood  flowing 
from  it  copiously.  As  the  twentieth  round  approached,  the  ex- 
citement on  both  sides  became  frightful.  The  ring  was  broken, 
and  the  shouts  and  yells  were  terrific.  Heenan'a  condition  had 
gradually  become  worse  and  worse,  and  the  confidence  of  bis 
niends  began  to  give  way  to  despair.  At  length,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  round  being  called,  the  American  champion  was  unable  to 
come  to  time,  and  the  Englishman  was  declared  the  victor  amidst 
the  most  unbounded  acclamation.  Heenau's  appearance  gave 
proofs  of  very  severe  punishment,  but  King  showed  but  little 
outward  signs  of  the  edecte  of  the  struggle.  The  fight,  which  was 
maintained  with  uncommon  tenacity  and  endurance,  lasted  thirty- 
five  minutes.  The  stokes  were  2000/.,  but  a  vast  amount  of  money 
was  staked  by  betting  on  the  result. 

13.  The  Launch  of  the  "Minotaur." — Her  Majesty's  iron-clad 
■crew  steam-ship  "  Minoteur"  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  the 
Thames  Ironworks  and  Ship-building  Company,  BUckwidl,  in  the 
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presence  of  an  assemblage  computed  at  10,000.  Adnurable  arrange- 
menta  were  made  by  the  compaoy  for  so  large  a  gathering,  and 
although  probably  not  fewer  than  3000  persons  were  conveyed  by 
pontoon  and  small  boats  across  the  creek  that  divides  the  yard — ' 
the  creek  into  which  the  ship  was  launched — not  a  single  accident 
occurred.  The  dimensions  of  the  "Minotaur  "exceed  those  of  any 
other  ship  afloat ;  and  when  the  "  Aeincourt"  is  launched  from  the 
yard  of  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  and  the  "  Northumberland" 
from  the  yard  of  the  Millwall  Company,  there  will  be  three  ships 
of  the  class.  All  three  were  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  on  Sq)- 
tember  2,  1861,  and  should,  according  to  contract,  have  been 
launched  six  or  seven  mouths  ago ;  but  many  changes  have  been 
introduced  into  all  the  ships,  and  hence  the  delay.  The  launching 
of  the  "  Minotaur"  was  managed  to  perfection.  When  the  last 
supports  had  been  knocked  away,  the  first  effort  of  the  hydraulic 
ram  moved  her.  Mrs.  Bomaine  then  dashed  the  bottle  of  vine 
against  the  iron  bows,  and  the  huge  vessel  glided  majesticnlly  into 
the  river,  amid  the  cheers  of  thousands.  The  work  of  fitting  the 
"  Minotaur"  with  her  five  iron  masts,  and  generally  completing 
her  for  sea,  will  be  effected  iu  the  Victoria  Docks. 

The  length  of  the  "Minotaur"  between  perpendiculars  is  400  ft., 
her  breadth  59  ft.  4  in.,  and  her  depth  41  ft.  6  in.  She  is  of  681'^ 
tons'  burden,  builders'  measurement,  and  she  is  to  be  propelled  by 
engines  (in  course  of  making  by  Messrs.  Feon)  of  13d0-horse 
power.  Her  armament  is  not  yet  fully  decided  upon,  but  it  is 
expected  that  she  will  carry  fifty  guns  of  the  largest  calibre.  Her 
internal  construction  is  of  the  most  massive  description.  The 
armour-plates  on  the  waist  of  the  ship  areS^'^-  'Towards  the 
head  and  stem,  however,  they  are  reduced  to  4^  in.  The  total 
weight  of  the  vessel,  when  completed,  will  be  about  10,000  tons. 
Already,  with  only  a  part  of  her  armour-plates  on  her  and  her 
engines  to  come,  she  weighs  over  6000  tons.  Yet  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  her  speed  will  be  about  fourteen  knots  per  hour. 

—  Smithkield  Cattle  Show. — This  event,  so  interesting  to 
the  aericultural  world  at  this  season,  was  this  year  made  addi- 
tionaur  attractive  by  the  visit  of  His  Boyal  Highness  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  the  opening  day.  The  Prince 
arrived  about  one  o'clock,  accompanied  by  His  Boyal  Higbness  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  do  Brabant,  and  amongst 
the  suite  were  General  Enollys,  Major-General  Sir  A.  N.  Hood,  and 
Captain  De  Bos.  His  Boyal  Highness  was  received  by  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  the  president;  Lord  Tredegar,  president  elect;  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  one  of  the  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs,  the 
secretary  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  Mr.  S.  Sidney,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company.  By  these  the  royal  party 
were  conducted  through  the  show,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
the  prize  animals,  but  more  especially  to  the  gold  medal  pen  of 
pigs,  which  this  year  was  carried  off  by  Major-General  Hood,  as 
representing   the  late  Prince  Consort,  bred  at  the  Shaw  farm, 
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Windsor.  The  Priooe  took  great  intereBt,  and  appeared  mucli 
pleased  at  the  distinction  which  the  royal  porkers  had  attained. 
After  Btaying  abCiut  an  hour  the  royal  party  left  the  ball,  and  were 
loudly  cheered  by  an  immcDBe  assembly,  which  had  by  this  time 
considerably  augmented. 

The  judges  did  not  finish  their  duties  and  make  their  swards 
finally  till  after  three  o'clock,  the  show  having  been  opened  to  the 
pnblic  at  two  p.m.,  at  a  charge  of  five  shillings.  Numerically  the 
show  was  superior  to  that  of  former  yeai's,  though  in  point  of  excel- 
lence there  wereno  very  striking  instances  dfeuperiorityoverthecattle 
exhibited  at  former  shows.  This,  however,  was  said  to  arise  from 
the  generally  high  standard  making  any  startling  superiority  of  one 
animal  over  the  other  a  rarity.  Great  doubts  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  judges  for  some  time  as  to  which  class  the  palm  should  be 
awarded,  the  Devons  or  Herefords,  and  after  very  minute  delibera- 
tion only  was  it  decided  that  the  silver  cup,  value  forty  guineas, 
for  the  best  specimen  in  the  oxen  or  steer  classes,  should  be 
awarded  to  the  four-year  old  Hereford  bred  by  Mr  Thomas  L. 
Meere,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Heath, 
of  Ludham-hall,  Norwich.  There  were,  however,  several  near 
competitors  to  this  very  fine  animal  in  various  points  of  excel- 
lence, both  in  the  Devons  and  Shorthorns.  The  general  character 
of  the  Devons,  Herefords,  and  Shorthorns  was  described  as  rather 
above  the  usual  average  of  excelleuce,  but  in  the  Sussex  and  other 
breeds  there  was  considered  to  be  a  falling  off.  In  the  former 
class  Qenera]  Hood,  for  the  late  Prince  Consort's  stock,  carried 
off  one  or  two  prizes ;  the  other  principal  and  successful  com- 
petitors being  Mr.  John  Overman,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Mr. 
William  Heath,  Mr.  John  Ford,  Mr.  Francis  Neale,  Mr.  John 
Coate,  and  Mr.  John  Tucker.  In  the  Hereford  classes  General 
Hood  also  figured  as  a  prize-holder,  and  the  names  of  some 
well-known  agriculturists  were  to  he  found  in  the  successful  cata- 
logue. Amongst  the  Shorthorns  the  finest  specimens  to  be  found 
were  belonging  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Badminton,  Mr.  Charles 
Swaisland,  Earl  Kadnor,  Sir  Anthony  de  Kothschild,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  Mr.  Packe,  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennard,  and 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford.  Leas  regard  seemed  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  polled  breeds,  but  in  the 
Scotch  breeds  there  were  some  very  nice  animals,  and  in  the  cow 
classes  there  were  some  fine  stock  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
the  most  remarkable  animal  being,  however,  Mr.  Giblett's  Aldemey 
cow,  the  fattest  animal,  it  was  believed,  in  the  show. 

The  sheep  classes  generally  were  not  of  that  equal  character 
which  had  been  their  wont  at  former  shows,  but  the  Southdowns 
for  purity  and  excellence  of  breed  continued  to  maintain  their 
superiority.  The  great  competitors  in  these  classes  were  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  Earl  Radnor,  and  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Rigden's 
Hovo  atock  being  this  year  unrepresented,  on  account  of  his 
having  accepted  the  office  of  steward.     The  noble  president  of  the 
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club  beat  tbe  duke  and  tbe  eari,  and  carried  off  the  aUver  cap  ai 
well  ae  the  first  prize  in  the  classes ;  both  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lord  Radnor  were  also  prize-holders. 

In  the  pigs  there  was  not,  generally  speaking,  that  extraordinary, 
tendency  tQ  obesity  which  has  uaually  prevailed;  the  most  remark- 
able specimens,  however,  were  considered  to  be  those  entered  in 
the  name  of  General  Hood. 

The  dinner  of  the  Smithfield  Club  took  place,  as  usual,  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  the  company  assembled,  Bmoanting  to 
but  a  little  over  fifty  persons,  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Walaing- 
ham,  the  president;  and  Lord  Tredegar,  the  presdent  elect ;  Earl 
Bemers,  tneEarl  of  Faversham,  Sir  T.  H.  Maxwell,  Colonel  Fane, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Humphrey  Brandreth,  Mr.  John  CHblett, 
Mr.  Torr,  and  other  well-known  agrioulturists,  were  present. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  show  during  the  week  was  very 
large,  espeoially  on  the  first  day,  although  rather  short,  in  the 
whole,  of  the  attendance  in  1862.  But,  taken  altogether,  the  show 
was  a  decided  success,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  visiton. 

—  The  Waterloo-road  Murder. — A  murder  was  committed 
in  the  Waterloo-road,  which,  on  account  of  the  circomstaaces  con- 
nected with  it,  the  proceedings  at  tbe  trial  of  the  accused,  and 
the  excitement  attending  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  rather  than 
^m  any  peculiarity  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  attracted  much 
public  attention,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  comment. 

Tbe  deed  itself,  indeed,  presented  in  its  immediate  circumstances 
only  the  ordinary  features  of  such  crimes.  Samuel  Wright,  de- 
scribed as  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  had  cohabited,  it  seems,  ^r  some 
little  time  with  a  woman  named  Maria  Green,  and  they  had  occu- 
pied together  the  second  floor  of  a  lodging-house  in  the  Waterloo* 
road.  On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  December,  a  dressmaker  who 
rented  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  and  who  was  acquainted  with 
Wright  and  his  companion,  saw  them  "  very  happy  and  comfortable" 
together  in  their  own  room,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  went  out,  and  were  seen  standing  for  a 
time  at  the  corner  of  the  York-road,  where  the  deceased  was 
exchanging  angry  words  with  another  woman.  They  left  this 
woman,  however,  and  repaired  to  a  public-house,  where  they  had 
some  gin ;  but,  though  the  deceased  remained  "  excited  "  after  her 
quarrel,  neither  she  uor  her  paramour  is  said  to  have  been  iotoxi- 
cated.  I^othing  more  was  known  of  their  proceedings  up  to  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe.  At  what  hour  they  returned  to  their 
lodgings  is  uncertain ;  but  about  four  o'clock  on  tbe  next  (Sunday) 
morning,  the  lodger  on  the  floor  beneath  them  was  alarmed  by  a 
loud  knocking  and  screaming  overhead.  As  she  opened  her  door 
she  met  Wright  coming  down  the  stairs,  and  his  appearance 
betrayed  the  dreadful  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  His 
sleeves  were  tucked  up,  his  arm  was  bloody,  and  his  look  ^together 
so  shocking  that  the  witness  nearly  funted.  She  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  aak  what  was  the  matter,  and  Wright  told  her,  as  she 
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fancied,  to  go  npstaire  and  see.  She  did  so,  and  found  the  woman 
Green  lying  on  tbe  floor  witli  ber  throat  cut,  and  just  able  to 
articulate  feebly  that  Wright  had  conunitted  the  deed.  A  police- 
man  was  soon  fetched,  and  Wright,  who  had  remained  in  the  nouse, 
without  attempting  to  escape,  and  who  acknowledged  himself  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  was  taken  into  custody.  That  a  quarrel 
originating  in  jealousy. had  led  to  the  deed  seemed  sufficiently 
prooable,  and  the  scene  witnessed  in  the  York-road  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  jealousy  was  on  the  side  of  the  woman. 
Otherwise,  the  evidence  represented  them  as  living  together 
quietly,  and  with  habits  so  generally  regular  as  to  suggest  the 
im^^ssion  that  they  were  tnan  and  wife. 

t7pon  the  commission  of  the  crime  the  retribution  of  justice  fol- 
lowed with  a  celerity  rarely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  justice. 
So  speedy  was  the  course  of  law  that  the  murderer  had  actually 
been  condemned  to  the  gallows  before  the  remains  of  his  victim 
were  committed  to  the  grave. 

The  crime,  as  has  been  stated,  was  committed  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  13th ;  on  the  14th  the  prisoner  was  brought  np  to  the 
Southwark  Police  Court,  where  the  evidence,  of  whioi  a  brief  sum- 
mary has  been  given,  having  been  stated,  and  the  prisoner  declining 
to  make  any  defence,  he  was  at  once  committal  for  trial.  The 
Central  Criminal  Court  was  at  that  time  in  session ;  a  true  bill  was 
foond  by  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  ISth,  and  on  the  16th  the  prisoner 
was  arraigned  before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  for  the  act  committed 
only  three  days  before.  Being  called  upon  to  plead,  the  accused, 
who  had  no  counsel,  said  that  "he  was  guilty."  The  Clerk  of 
Arraigns,  upon  this,  took  pains  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  him,  which  was  that  he  had  killed  the  deceased  purposely 
and  of  "malice  aforethought."  The  prisoner,  however,  only 
repeated  that  he  was  guilty. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  addressing  him,  said, — I  understand  tou 
have  pleaded  "  Guilty  "  to  an  indictment  charging  you  with  wilful 
murder,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  tou  thoroughly  understand  what 
yon  have  done  in  so  pleading.  Vou  have  by  that  plea  admitted 
that  you  vrilfully  committed  murder  on  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
without  any  excuse ;  are  you  aware  of  the  consequences  ?  I  don't 
wish  to  dissuade  you  from  so  pleading,  if  you  really  know  what 
yon  are  doing;  but,  before  it  be  too  late,  I  want  to  know  if  you 
thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  your  plea. 

The  Prisoner. — Tes,  my  lord,  I  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn. — I  repeat,  I  don't  wish  to  dissuade  you 
from  confessing  your  guilt. 

Mr.  Sleigh,  interposing,  said  he  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  begged  to  state,  be^re  the  prisoner  finally  answered,  that  he 
had  only  just  been  committed  for  trial,  and  probably  had  not  had 
time  to  obtain  legal  advice  or  assistance.  He  had  read  the  deposi- 
tions, and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  prisoner  were  well  advised 
he  might  be  disposed  to  retract  that  plea. 
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Mr.  Justice  Blackburn. — It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  really  under- 
stands  the  meaning  and  consequences  of  the  plea,  and  of  that  he 
himself  is  the  only  judge,  it  only  remains  that  he  should  receife 
judgment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the  depoeitiom 
to  require  me  to  reverse  the  plea.  (To  the  priaoner.) — Do  yoa 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  plea  and  its  oonsequencee  P 

The  Prisoner. — Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  whom  the  learned  Judge  directed  to  call 
upon  the  prisoner,  said, — Yoa  stand  convicted  on  your  own  con- 
fession of  murder ;  what  have  you  to  say  why  the  Court  should  not 
give  you  judgment  to  die  P 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  assuming  the  black  cap,  said  the  prisoner 
bad  been  convicted  on  his  own  confession  of  uie  crime  of  wilM 
murder,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  after  reading  the  depositions,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  that  he  really  did 
commit  the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  and  it  did  not  appear  from 
any  thing  in  the  depositions  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  responsible 
for  his  acts.  He  had  pleaded  "  Guilty  "  and  confessed  the  crime, 
and  he  had  done  right  in  that  respect,  if  he  really  knew  the  efiect 
of  his  plea.  It  therefore  only  now  remained  for  the  prisouer  to 
endeavour,  in  the  short  interval  which  would  he  allowed  him,  to 
loake  his  peace  elsewhere,  for  in  this  world  he  could  not  hold  oat 
to  him  the  slightest  hope  of  mercy,  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
residing  in  another  quarter.  The  learned  Judge  then  passed 
sentence  of  death  in  the  usual  form,  and  directed  it  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  a  plea  of  Guilty  to  a  capital  charge  is  rare 
in  our  Courts,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  in  this  instance  the  con- 
viction followed  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  through  an  unusual 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  ia  probably  without  a  parallel.  Indeed, 
thesuddennessof  the  proceedings,  and  the  absence  of  any  defence  or 
efforts  to  save  himself  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  produced  a  some- 
what unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Some  thought 
that  the  trial  ought  to  have  been  postponed,  to  give  time  to  the 
prisoner  to  recollect  himself  and  take  advantage  of  any  grounds 
which  might  be  suggested  in  his  favour.  Others  thought  that  hie 
sanity  was  somewhat  doubtful,  or  that  the  crime,  if  presented  in  a 
proper  light,  would  have  appeared  to  resemble  manslaughter  rather 
than  murder.  Another  circumstance  which  contributed  powerfully 
to  influence  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  convict,  was  the 
commutation  about  the  same  time  of  the  sentence  of  another 
notable  criminal ',  who  had  been  convicted,  after  full  trial  and 
inquiry,  of  the  murder  of  his  victim,  notwithstanding  the  plea  of 
insanity  set  up  in  bis  behalf,  but  who  was  nevertheless  respited  by 
authority  of  tne  Secretary  of  State,  upon  the  representation  tluut 
subsequent  to  bis  conviction  his  mind  had  become  diseased.  Com- 
'  George  Victor  Townley.    S«e  law  Cauapari.  (~'  ,',,~.ri\^ 
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parisODs  were  drawn  between  the  case  of  tKis  ofl^der,  powerfully 
befriended  and  backed,  and  tbe  uaaided  and  friendless  convict 
Wright,  who  had  been  so  summarily  consigned  to  his  fate.  Much 
discontent  was  excited  in  consequence,  especially  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  by  appeals  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  extend  to  him  some  mitigation  of  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  These  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing.  After  commnai- 
cating  with  the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  tnal.  Sir  George  Grey 
declared  that  he  could  see  no  valid  reason  for  interfering  with  the 
execution  of  the  law.  Wright  underwent  his  sentence  accordingly ; 
but  the  matter  did  not  pass  off  without  considerable  excitement,  and 
Home  degree  of  settled  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind. 

14.  Anniversary  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Death, — Wind- 
sor Oastle.— Her  Majesty  passed  this  most  sad  anniversary  and 
the  preceding  day  in  complete  seclusion. 

The  Queen,  accompanied  by  vH  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  proceeded  at  an  early  hour  to  the  royal  mausoleum  (where 
Her  Majesty  is  in  the  habit  of  going  constantly),  and  permission 
was  given  to  all  the  members  of  the  household,  including  the  ser- 
vants, to  go  there,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the 
memoir  of  their  beloved  and  ever- to-be- regretted  master. 

17.  Murder  AND  SuicideatGuildford. —  (Home  Circuil.  King- 
ilon  Asslzee.) — At  Kingston  (Home  Circuit),  Joseph  Mahaig,  aged 
twenty-eight,  a  sergeant  in  the  3rd  BuSs,  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Elizabeth  Waterer.  The  prisoner  bore  a  good  character 
as  a  soldier,  and,  after  returning  from  service  in  China,  he  was 
stationed  with  his  regiment  at  Alderahott,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  deceased,  a  respectable  young  woman,  in 
service  at  Guildford.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  1st  November,  they 
met  near  Guildford,  and  engaged  a  bed-room  at  the  Coachmakers' 
Arms  beershop,  stating  that  they  were  man  and  wife.  They  appeared 
to  be  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  The  deceased  was  seen  on 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  not  afterwards.  The  prisoner  was 
last  seen  on  the  Thursday.  On  the  Wednesday  the  landlady  took 
up  breakfast  to  their  bed-room.  The  deceased  was  in  bed.  The 
prisoner  said  she  was  asleep,  and  that  she  had  not  been  well  all 
night.  [It  was  afterwards  found  that  she  was  then  dead.]  On 
the  Friday  morning  the  bed-room  door  was  found  locked.  The 
landlady  knocked,  but  no  answer  was  given.  The  police  were 
then  sent  for,  and  on  opening  the  room  the  man  and  woman  were 
found  lying  on  the  bed,  the  woman  being  dead  and  iti  bo  decomposed 
a  state  that  her  mother,  who  saw  her  soon  afterwards,  could  not 
recognize  her  features.  The  prisoner  was  lying  by  the  body.  He 
had  a  dreadful  wound  in  the  neck,  and  was  apparently  dead  from 
loss  of  blood.  He  had  nothing  on  but  his  trowsera  and  socks.  By 
his  side  lay  a  table-knife  covered  with  blood,  and  a  drawn  bayonet. 
On  a  pml-moriem  examination  of  the  deceased  there  were  marks 
round  the  neck  as  if  it  had  been  encircled  by  a  cord.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  the  stomach  indicated  traces  of  strychnine,  but 
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aubsequently  the  medioal  men  decided  that  the  death  was  caused 
hy  strangulation.  Under  the  bed  a  piece  of  clothes-line  was  foond, 
and  a  paper  envelope  marked  "  Poison."  The  police  also  found 
some  letters.  The  first,  dated  November  3ra,  was  from  the 
prisoner  to  his  sergeant-major,  as  follows : — 

"Sir, — I  preemne  Jn  sending  you  these  few  lines,  as  I  know  you 
are  always  a  good  friend.  I  send  you  this  as  a  favour.  I  hope  you 
will  accept  the  same  for  me,  as  I  am  about  to  take  my  departure 
from  this  world,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  yourself  as  reeorda 
company,  as  it  has  brought  me  to  this  ruin.  But  I  give  no  Uame 
to  them.     I  conclude,  with  best  respects  to  all  the  sergeants. 

"Joseph  Mahaig." 
Another  letter  purported  to  be  from  the  deceased  to  her  mother, 
but  there  was  some  evidence  that  it  was  in  the  prisoner's  hand- 
writing.    It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Gaildford.  Nor.  3. 

"My  dear  Mother, — I  think  it  rather  strange  your  not  answer- 
ing my  last  letter  which  I  sent.  I  think  it  very  unkind  in  you  not 
doing  so.  In  a  short  time  you  will  send  to  me  a  long  farewell,  as 
I  am  going  with  Joseph  Mahaig,  of  the  3rd  Regiment,  at  Alder* 
shott.  I  think  my  time  will  be  very  short  in  this  world,  as  I  am 
very  much  attached  to  him.  I  blush  when  I  intimate  this  to  you ; 
but,  as  a  mother,  you  must  know  what  youth  is.  So  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  rather  than  part  with  him,  to  take  some  deadly 
draugnt.  But  do  not  blame  him  for  this,  as  you  will  see  both  our 
names  in  the  newspapers.  Very  likely  he  wHX  get  the  blame  of 
this;  but  I  hope,  as  it  regards  my  declaration,  you  will  contradict 
it.  Dear  Mother,  I  now  kindly  bid  you  all  farewell ;  and,  as  we 
will  not  meet  in  this  world,  I  hope  we  shall  in  the  world  to  come. 
My  boxes  is  at  Guildford  station ;  there  is  two  of  them.  Good 
evening,  with  my  best  respects  to  all  inquiring  friends.  May  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  direct  you  all,  is  the  wish  of  your  ever  loving 
and  affectionate  daughter, 

"  Elizabeth  Watbbeb." 

Another  letter,  addressed  to  the  c 


"I  do  not  know  what  to  write  what  you  may  ask  for.  Shall  I  put 
this  day  the  26th  of  the  month  ?  Where  am  I  going  after  that  P 
I  may  let  you  know  that  we  both  partook  of  the  poison  at  the  same 
time ;  but  the  poison  that  I  took,  that  she  gave  me,  she  bought  at 
another  shop.  It  had  a  blue  cover.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  she 
was  dead.  I  think  it  was  the  night  of  the  3rd.  We  both  said,  as 
she  would  not  leave  me,  we  would  die  together.  She  died  in  my 
arms.  On  the  Tuesday  evening  she  had  a  rope  cord  round  her 
neck  when  I  came  upstairs.  At  night  we  both  took  the  poison  in 
some  gin  about  5.v)0  p.m.  We  both  sent,  at  least  left,  a  letter  to 
both  our  mothers  on  the  table.  I  don't  wish  any  one  to  see  this. 
Dear  friends,  I  don't  care,  I  wish  to  God  I  had  went  with  her. 
"Joseph  .Mahaig." 
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The  following  (partially  burnt)  waa  alao  foond,  addreBsed  "  To 
all  co&cented  this  oight :'  — 

"Umldford,  Not.  4,1863. 

"So  now,  dear  Elizabeth,  she  lies  by  my  side.     May  the  Ixird 

have  mercy  upon  our  souls She  IiTed— did  the  same.     I 

hmw  our  tiodies  in  one  grave.  Three  this  morning  the  draught  she 
did  take.  Although  I  partook  of  it  was  not  quite  safe  twenty 
minutes  after.  She  did  then  expire,  and  I  was  left  weeping  here 
in  her  cold  arms.  She  said,  'Are  you  coming P'  as  we  both 
dnink  together.  I  hope  we  will  meet  in  the  next  world  together. 
[Here  the  letter  is  illegible.]  But  in  place  of  cold — that  she  did 
give  me  something — although  she  is  cold  her  spirit  is  near.  I 
have  watched  and  caressed  her  all  this  long  day ;  but  now  dear 
Elizabeth  is  fit  for  the  clav,  and  shortly  after  now  we  wiU  both 
«oon  part."     [The  rest  of  the  letter  was  illegible.] 

When  the  prisoner  was  before  the  coroner  he  made  the  foUowing 
atatement : — 

"Sir, — On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  young  girl  spoken  of 
seemed  to  be  in  trouble  about  the  time  of  5.30.  I  went  downstairs 
for  some  ale,  and  when  I  came  up  I  found  a  rope  cord  round  her 
neck.  I  took  it  off,  and  before  going  to  bed  we  both  partook  of 
some  poison.  She  afterwards  died  in  my  arms.  That's  all,  sir. 
"Joseph  Mahaig." 

All  the  witnesses  concurred  in  stating  that  the  prisoner  and  the 
deoeased  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  It  was  also 
proved  that  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  ult.  the  deceased  bouebt  a 
threepenny  packet  of  Butler's  vermin  powder  (which  contained  two 
mma  of  strychnine)  at  a  chemist's  shop  in  Guildford. — Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Sells,  medical  practitioners,  made  the  post-mortem 
examination,  and  in  consequence  of  finding  no  traces  of  strychnine, 
they  concluded  that  death  was  caused  by  strangulation.  But  Dr. 
Taylor  was  of  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  strychnine ;  that 
all  the  appearances  negatived  strangulation,  and  that  the  non- 
diicovery  of  any  traces  of  strychnine  did  not  negative  the  conclusion 
as  to  death  by  strychoine,  as  when  the  quantity  taken  was  barely 
sufficient  to  cause  death,  it  was  absorbed,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
— Mr.  Oppenheim  having  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence,  Baron 
Pigott  summed  up,  and  said  if  they  believed  that  strangulation 
caused  the  death,  the  prisoner  must  be  found  guilty  of  murder ; 
bat  if  they  believed  that  the  parties  mutually  agreed  to  take  poison, 
and  that  strangulation  was  not  the  cause  of  death,  then  the  prisoner 
would  be  guilty  of  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  murder.  Yerdiot — 
"  Guilty,  as  an  accessory  before  the  Fact,  to  the  commission  of  the 
murder,  and  they  recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy  on  the 
ground  of  hie  good  character."  Sentence  of  death  was  then  passed, 
and  the  Judge  said  he  would  forward  the  reoommendatioo  to  the 
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proper  quarter.  The  sentence  was  afberwards  commuted  to  that  of 
penal  servitude  for  life. 

18.  Loss  OF  AS  Ehiorakt  Ship.— Intelligence  was  received  in 
Glasgow  that  the  fine  emigrant  ship  "Graamere,"  Captain  Turner, 
from  the  Clyde  to  Southland,  New  Zealand,  with  a  general  cargo, 
had  been  driven  on  the  Ship  Rock,  near  Ballyferries,  about  eight 
miles  south  of  the  entrance  to  Belfast  Lough,  and  there  remained 
full  of  water.  All  the  passengers,  who  numbered  125,  as  well 
aa  the  crew,  were  landed  in  safety.  The  "  Grasmere "  left  the 
river  on  the  14th ;  but  in  consequeDce  of  the  severe  gales  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Lamlasn  Bay,  where  she  remained  till 
the  I7th,  when  she  left  in  company  wita  the  large  outward-bound 
fleet. 

—  Great  Fire  in  the  City. — A  fire  broke  out  at  night  in  a 
part  of  the  City  densely  crowded  with  warehouses,  whicli  in  a  few 
hours  destroyed  property  and  merchandise  varioiisly  estimated  in 
the  whole  at  from  100,000/.  to  150,000/.  The  property  of  one  firm 
alone  which  was  consumed  was  insured  at  aearly  40,0001.,  and 
others  have  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  fire  occurred 
in  a  block  of  buildings  used  exclusively  for  warehousing  purposes, 
and  situated  between  Wood-street  and  Milk-street  in  one  direction, 
and  between  Clement's-court  and  Feathers-alley  in  another.  The 
locality  abuts  upon  what  used  to  be  the  site  of  the  old  City  Compter, 
and  some  of  the  property  which  perished  in  the  conflagration  is  said 
to  have  been  once  used  as  a  residence  by  Judge  Je&eys.  It  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Grant,  umbrella  and  parasol  manu- 
facturers, Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Morley,  as  a  shirt  factory,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Henry  and  Co.,  Mr.  "William  Gibson,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Buntiog:, 
warehousemen.  The  various  places  were  mostly  divided  by  thm 
party  walls,  which  in  modem  times  had  been  run  up  for  purposes 
of  business  or  convenience,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  under 
the  stringent  building  regulations  of  the  present  day.  Brick  walls 
of  great  thickness,  which  appear  to  have  most  withstood  the  rage 
of  the  fire  and  prevented  its  spreading,  were  left  standing,  and  some 
of  them  were  said  to  have  survived  the  Fire  of  London.  On  the 
ground  floor  Mr.  Bunting  had  a  small  office,  or  warehouse,  and 
there  the  fire  originated,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion.  His 
warehouse,  and  the  far  more  extensive  one  of  Messrs.  Morley,  which 
was  also  on  the  ground  floor,  were  divided  by  a  slender  partition 
wall,  which  the  fire  soon  destroyed,  and  then  spread  m  other 
directions.  The  upper  part  of  the  premises  over  those  of  Messrs. 
Horley  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Grant,  and  had  an  entrance  from 
GlementVcourt,  which  was  also  common  to  the  warehouses  of  Mr. 
Bunting,  Messrs.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Gibson.  The  first  symptoms  of 
the  fire  were  discovered  by  Peter  Grant,  a  young  man  in  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Grant.  On  the  18th  he  and  two  women  servants 
were  left  in  charge  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Grant  at  night,  and 
about  half-past  ten  p.m.  he  came  downstairs,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  fasten  the  street  door.   On  the  way  he  felt  a  strong  smell  of  fire. 
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and  on  reachmg  the  passage  on  the  basement,  finding  it  filled  with 
smoke,  he  called  in  a  pouceman.  A  meseage  brought  Inspector 
Foolger  forthwith  from  the  Bow-lano  police-station,  and  a  fireman 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  in  WatHng* 
street.  Smoke  was  then  seen  oozing  from  crevices  in  the  door  of 
Mr.  Bunting,  and  the  fireman  jocoeely  eaid  if  he  had  a  bucket  of 
water  be  would  put  out  the  fire  wherever  it  was.  The  door  was 
broken  in,  and,  though  the  place  was  found  fuJl  of  smoke,  the 
inspector  and  the  fireman  at  first  searched  it  in  vain  for  fire. 
While  they  were  bo  engaged  the  heated  smoke  seemed  to  break 
into  flame  spontaneously,  and  the  whole  place  was  speedily  in  a 
blaze.  The  fire  spread  first  into  the  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Morley, 
and  then  into  the  premises  above.  By  the  aid  of  the  telegraph 
tbirteen  engines,  six  of  which  were  steam  fire-engines,  including 
that  of  Mr.  Hodges,  were  brought  to  the  spot.  There  was  an 
abundant  smiplv  of  water,  and  they  played  upon  the  burning  mass 
both  h^m  Milk  street  and  Wood-street.  The  current  of  air  in 
Clement's- court  and  Feathers-alley  served  to  fan  the  flame,  but  by 
about  two  o'clock  the  engines  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  the 
fire,  though  it  was  not  wholly  quenched  until  some  hours  after- 
irards.  One  after  another  the  floors  and  parts  of  the  burning  roof 
fell  with  a  noise  resembling  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  alarming 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  A  great  crowd  collected  about  the  spot, 
and  a  strong  body  of  police  was  present  to  keep  order.  Fortunately 
no  livee  were  lost,  though  the  two  women*8ervants  of  Messrs. 
Grant  had  a  narrow  escape. 

24.  KovAL  BoDNTV.— On  Christmas  Eve,  by  Her  Majesty's 
command,  the  children  of  the  workmen  and  labourers  on  the 
Osborne  estate  assembled  in  the  servants'  hall  at  Osborne,  where  a 
Christmas  tree  with  gifts  was  arranged.  At  half-past  four  o'clock 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Family, 
proceeded  to  the  hall,  and,  assisted  by  the  Princes  and  Princesses, 
distributed  the  presents  \o  the  children,  which  consisted  of  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  books,  toys,  &c.  The  Queen  subsequently,  in 
the  same  manner,  gave  the  labouring  men  and  women  great^coats, 
blankets,  and  other  articles.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
household  and  the  Itev.  G-.  Prothero  and  Mrs.  Prothero  were 
present. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS  DECEASED  IN  1863. 


FIELD-HABSHAL  LORD  CLTDE. 
Thii  celebnted  soldier,  whow  recently 
lequired  title  has  not  oblitemted  the 
more  fomiliir  lume  of  Colin  Campbell, 
Dnder  which  ho  first  won  hie  way  to  the 
TMpect  and  alTeetuni  of  his  coantnfmen, 
waa  bom  at  Olowow,  on  the  i!(>th  of 
October,  1792.  Uu  father  waa  a  Hifch- 
lander  of  the  name  of  M'Liver,  and  he 
died  only  ■  few  yean  ago,  tapported  in 
hla  lattCT  daji  bj  the  bounty  of  hi*  i^- 
tingnlBhed  son.  Mn.  M'LiTer  waa  a  ISiat 
Campbell  i  and  &mily  circumstuiceB  led 
to  tiiinT  Bon,  the  youthflil  Colin,  being 
brought  up  by  Ma  mother's  aiaten,  who 
were  living  in  a  reapectable  condition  in 
life  in  Qlasgow ;  and  this  circamatanee 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  maternal 
name.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the 
army  aa  au  ensign  in  the  9th  Foot.  Jt 
waa  in  the  Hammer  of  1808  that  young 
Colin  Campbell  found  himself  gazetted  to 
an  ensigncy  in  that  regiment,  of  which 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Brownrlgg,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  waa  then  colonel ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  be  took  an  active  abare  in  the 
bardshipa  and  glories  of  the  British  anny. 

He  ftrst  Mw  aervice  in  the  Peninsula. 
He  foDght  galUntly  at  Vimeira,  and  waa 
present  at  the  advance  and  aabsequent 
retreat  of  the  army  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  at  Coronna,  and  after  that  en- 
gagement retomed  on  leave  to  England. 

Scarce  landed  &om  the  transport  which 
carried  him  from  the  shores  of  Spnin,  ho 
waa  ordered  off  to  participate  in  the  suf- 
rerirg  and  disasters  of  the  Walcberen 
eipeditJon  in  1809.  The  fever  struck 
into  hia  body  lo  keenly  that,  until  be 
went  to  China  thirty  ye«r»  aftenrarda. 


"Walcberen,"  ««  he  i^  "w«*  with  me 
every  season."  From  Walcberen  be  re- 
turned to  Spun  in  1810,  where,  with 
better  fortune  and  gnidance,  he  shared 
in  the  battle  of  Barosaa  in  March,  1811, 
and  the  defence  ofTarifa  on  Jan.  5, 1818; 
and  in  1812  he  was  transferred  to  a  corja 
of  the  Spanish  army,  with  which  he  waa 
actively  employed  against  the  Fivncb  in 
a  long  Boriea  of  harassing  skirmishea  and 
operationa,  which  are  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  hut  not  to  ns,  as  important 
action!.  In  this  year  he  also  took  part 
in  the  unsoccessM  movement  against  tb* 
French  at  Tarrwona.  In  1813  he  joined 
the  Duke  of  WeUington's  army  again,  and 
plunged  into  the  thickcat  of  the  haid 
fighting  Khich  took  place  in  that  memo< 
rable  yesr.  He  had  in  his  first  year's 
service  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant; 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  21,  be  had  made  a 
name  for  activity,  courage,  and  determi- 
nation which  began  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  army.  He  passed  unscathed 
through  Vittoria.  the  gnmteet  of  onr  vic- 
tories, after  Waterloo,  in  that  qaarter  of 
the  century;  bot  in  the  breach  of  St. 
Sebtutian  be  waa  not  so  fortunate.  Hs 
led  a  forlorn  hope  which  rushed  to  Um 
ud  of  the  neglected  stonners,  and  he  n- 
ceived  two  wounds  in  that  desperate  en- 
counter. On  the  9th  of  November,  1818, 
he  becatne  a  captain  by  brevet,  and  in 
that  position  remained  lor  twelve  long 
years.  Captain  Campbell  had  no  com- 
mand of  the  means  which,  well  employed, 
might  then  have  secured  him  a  juster 
reward  for  his  services;  but  be  bad  ani[Je 
opportonity  of  testing  every  variety  of 
climate  and  of  seeing  all  kind*  of  serric*- 
Iq  182S  he  served  a*  Brigade-Mqor  oT 
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tbe  force  emplojed  in  redncing  the  blacks 
in  Demenvftr  where  he  revtTed  the  dor- 
nmntveoomof  his  Walcheren fever.  From 
that  period  the  it&t«  of  the  world,  >o  fur 
>t  Great  Britain  was  coDCemed,  gave  him 
□0  opiMvtnnity  of  active  work  against  on 
eoemy,  and  for  maiij  years  he  was  em- 
ployed on  a  duty  which  he  often  apote  of 
u  moat  diigiutiug  to  a  rahUer;  he  wu 
obli^fed  to  protect  bj  military  force  the 
qections  and  sales  for  the  recovery  of 
tithe,  then  so  common  in  Ireland. 

When  the  interests  of  onnnierce  and 
drilizstion  mode  it  necessary  for  Great 
Britain  to  declare  war  against  China  in 
1843,  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  been 
nietted  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  ten  yean 
belbre,  went  oat  in  command  of  the  98th. 
From  China  to  India  is  a  common  step. 
Cohniel  Campbell  had  a  short  repose  in 
Bindo«t(m,  bat  it  was  broken  by  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Sikh  war.  In  viilne  of  hii 
■eniorit;  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Third  Kviuon  of  the  army  of 
the  Punjab,  and  he  soon  flamed  out  on  the 
field  wiUi  more  than  the  old  Peninsular 
fire,  and  led  his  men  with  such  skill  that 
in  all  the  great  battles  in  which  we 
stood  foot  to  foot  with  the  sternest  foe  we 
ever  met  or  are  likely  tfl  meet  in  India, 
his  Boldiera  appeared  m  the  very  criids  of 
the  Hght.  At  Rainnuggnr,  at  Cbillian- 
waOah,  where,  in  directing  a  most  im- 
portant and  timely  movement,  he  was 
again  woanded,  nnd  at  OoDJerat,  he  earned 
the  name  of  an  able  general  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  thorough  soldier,  which  be 
iai  won  and  enjoj'ed  so  long. 

After  these  eronta  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
became  the  late  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier's 
brigadier -general,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
performed  many  honourable  eiploits.  Soon 
afterwards,  boweier,  he  reeigued  the  la- 
czative  appointment  which  he  held,  be- 
Caase  he  would  not  allow  the  Governor- 
General's  political  agents  to  dictate  to 
him  how  be  should  Hght ;  and  the  Qover. 
Dor-General  preferred  losing  his  services, 
vhich  he  acknowtniged  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  rather  than  have  on  inde- 
Sdent  man  fighting  the  battles  of 
^and  with  an  energy  and  skill  equalled, 
or  at  all  events  surpassed,  by  none  eieept 
Sir  Charles  Napier  himself.  He  there- 
fore returned  to  England,  having  fought 
not  without  glory,  for  bis  leading  the  6Ist 
Regiment  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah 
decided  the  action,  and  was  greatly  instru- 
mental  in  saving  the  British  anny.  In- 
deed, the  feat  of  this  regiment  on  that 
day,  under  Sir  Colin's  leadership,  was 
pronounced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  have  been  one  of  the  meet  brilliant 
exploits  ever  performed  by  any  repment 
ef  the  English  army. 
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Sir  Colin  remained  unattached  down  to 
Febroary  or  Mardi,  1854,  but  he  was 
then  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Highluid  Brigade  in  the  army  destined 
for  the  Crimea;  and  when  the  allied 
armies  attacked  the  Russians  on  the 
heights  of  the  Alma  he  became  a  con- 
spicuous Sgure  among  the  foremost  in 
the  fray.  He  flew  with  his  gallant  High- 
landers to  the  aid  of  the  Light  Division ; 
he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him;  and 
for  his  dashing  conduct  at  the  critical 
moment  in  the  battle,  when  he  used  the 
memorable   words.   "Highlanders    never 


close  of  the  engagement.  During  the 
uege  of  Sebnstopol,  the  defence  of  Bala- 
klava  WHS  entrusted  to  Sir  Colin.  This 
being  the  basis  of  our  operations,  the 
rceponubility  was  great,  and  fortunately 
it  was  in  good  huids.  On  the  2Sth  of 
October,  1851,  the  Tarks,  after  being 
driven  in,  left  tho  whole  bmnt  of  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's  heavy  cavalry  to 
fall  on  the  93rd  Highlanders,  who  hod 
been  drawn  up  two  deep  in  &ont  of  the 
approach  to  Balaklava.  Some  1500  Rus- 
sian cavalry  observed  this  regiment  by  its 
"  thin  red  streak  topped  with  a  line  of 
steel,"  and  dashed  down  on  it  in  the  hope 
of  cutting  the  brave  Scots  to  [neces.  Sr 
Colin  Campbell,  undismayed,  cooUy  gave 
orders  fur  the  front  line  to  "  prepare  to 
receive  cavalry,"  and  when  the  latter 
came  within  150  yards  a  rattle  of  miniS 
musketry  from  the  93rd  sent  death  and 
terror  into  the  Ciar's  soldiers,  who 
wheeled  about  and  Bed  in  tho  greatest 
confosloD.  After  the  battle,  when  com- 
[Jimentcd  in  Battering  terms  by  Lord 
Baglan  for  having  achieved  so  much  with 
infantry  in  line  agmnst  cavaliy,  the  vete- 
ran replied,  '■  I  did  not  tbink  it  worth 
while  to  form  them  four  deep."  After 
this  affilur,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  wai  not 
caUed  into  close  conBict  with  the  enemy, 
tb^r  demonstration  against  his  poaitioa 
on  the  5th  of  the  following  month  being 
but  a  mere  diversion  to  aid  their  mur- 
derous onalanght  at  Inkenuann.  He  had 
been  gazetted  a  m^jor-general  in  1851. 
In  the  October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  tho  colonelcy  of  the  67th 
I^pment.  On  the  4tb  of^June,  1856.  he 
was  made  lieutenant -genera],  and,  on  re- 
turning ftom  the  seat  of  war,  be  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  CStj 
of  London,  and  created  an  bon.  D.C.L. 
at  the  Oxford  Commemoration. 

In  June,  1857,  all  England  heard  with 

surprise  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the 

Indian  mutiny,  with  the  sudden  death  of 

General    the  Honourable  George  Anson, 

I   commander  of  the  British  forces  in  tha 
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Eut  It  wag  at  once  fblt  that  the  emer- 
gcDc;  was  aerioiu,  and  that  it  required 
all  the  concentrat4;d  energy,  capadt;,  and 
prowesa  of  a  well-tmiii^  soldier.  The 
demaad  for  a  real  "  general"  was  urgent; 
and  happiW  the  Government  flied  the 
ch<nce  on  Colin  Campbell.  The  selectian 
wea  a  fortunate  one,  and  Sir  Colin  lot 
time  in  obeying  the  eall  for  his  serr 
At  less  than  twenty -fonr  honrs'notio 
left  London  for  the  East.  Travelling  by 
"  expresH,"  he  caaght  up  the  Indian  mail 
ut  Hancillea.  and  reached  Calcutta  the 
The 
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i  judgment  ■ 
3  tempered  his 
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lis  firm  and  strenuous 
ict  militaiy  discipline, 
are  as  little  likely  to  be  fbrgctten  as  the 
briUiant  achievements  by  which  he  re- 
stored the  prestige  of  the  English  name 
in  India.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  nec«a- 
aary  to  repeat  at  (p-eatcr  length  the  atory 
of  thoee  achicvemeate.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lawrences,  Outram,  Hareloclc,  Nicholson, 
and  Ncill,  he  saved  our  Indian  empire. 
In  person  he  directed  the  relief  of  Lucli- 
now,  and  its  sobaequent  siege  and  cap- 
ture ;  and,  having  trodden  out  the  sshea 
of  the  must  formidable  rebellion  which 
has  marked  our  annals,  he  was  rused  to 
the  hanours  of  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  ISSS  as  Baron  Clyde  of 
Clydesdale,  taking  his  title  from  the  river 
by  whose  banks  he  was  bom.  as  he  hod  not 
an  acre  of  hereditary  or  purchased  land 
from  which  to  derive  his  designation.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  {M  generaL  In  1860  he  was 
transferred  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Cold- 
atream  Ooards,  and  so  recently  as  the 
month  of  November,  1862,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  baton  of  a  fleld-manhal 
in  the  army,  on  the  occasion  of  the  attun- 
ment  of  the  majority  of  his  Royal  High- 
neas  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Lord  Clyde  was  also  a  Knight  of  the 
Hoat  Eialted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Lc^n  of  Honour, 
'and  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Order  of  St,  Maurice  and  St. 
LaiaruB,  and  of  the  Turkish  Order  of  the 
Ue4)idie  i  and  he  held  the  boooiary  com- 
mand, as  colonel,  of  the  l&th  Middlesex 
(London  Scottish)  Rifle  Volnnteera. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms. 
Sir  James  Outram,  was  recently  buried. 
The  funeral  was  attended  hy  the  carnages 
of  the  Boyal  Family,  and  by  a  loi^  num- 


ber of  distjngnisbed  pawn*,  the  friends 
and  comrades  of  the  deceased. 

In  pervon  Lord  Clyde  was  well  knit, 
symmetrical,  and  graceful  i  but  of  lata 
years  his  shoulders  became  somewhat 
bowed,  though  he  lost  little  of  the  ac- 
tivity which  was  remarkable  in  so  old  a 
man.  His  crisp,  grey  locks  still  flood  close 
and  thick,  curling  over  the  head  and  above 
the  wrinkled  brow,  and  t^iero  were  few 
externa]  signs  of  the  decay  of  nature 
which  was,  no  donbt,  going  on  within, 
accelerated  by  ao  many  wounds,  each 
fbven,  auch  relentlces,  exacting  service. 
When  he  so  willed  it,  he  could  throw  into 
his  manner  and  conversation  aoch  a  chaim 
of  dmplidty  and  vivacity  ai  fudnated 
those  over  whom  it  was  exerted,  and 
women  admired  and  men  were  delighted 
with  the  courteoni  and  gallant  old  sol- 

His  career  aSbrds  a  remarkable  illnatn- 
tion  of  the  value  of  high  chancier  in 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  of  Htrength  cf 
mind  and  physical  constitatJon  to  enable 
him  to  wait  till  opportunity  and  ita  golden 
moment  arrives.  If  such  a  man  live  long 
enough  it  must  arrive ;  for  there  is  a  lime 
in  the  existence  of  evei^  nation  when  she 
throvrs  aside  the  fKvcdona  courtiers  win 
have  amused  her  leisure,  and  s«diea  m- 
stinctively  the  strong  arm  which  can  svert 
the  threatening  danger,  Lotd  Clyde's 
early  fortune  led  him  to  the  West  when 
the  Waterloo  campaign  was  about  to  en- 
noble its  heroes,  and  to  consign  the  Penin- 
sular soldiers  who  were  not  present  irith 
them  to  a  long  oblivioo  and  obecnrily- 
But  he  was  known  even  to  those  wbo 
stood  in  bis  way  lu  a  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  loved  it  so  well  that  Blight 
and  the  sense  of  wrong  coold  not  IbKa 
him  to  neglect  his  doty.  Duty  was  to 
him  a  sentient,  warm-biooded  prindple, 
not  a  cold,  posgionleas,  brntjah  idol,  and 
her  flirt  rule  was  in  his  mind,  "obedience." 
The  struggle  to  obey  left  some  traces  rf 
its  influence  on  his  spirit.  He  coold  not 
help  at  times  long  ago  comparing  his  poid- 
tion  and  his  servicea  with  Uiose  of  mm 
above  him,  though  be  rarely  spoke  of  hfau- 
self,  and  there  was  a  loftier  independence 
in  bis  words  when  he  thought  of  tbeaa 
things,  which  might  have  been  miatakak 
for  anger.  The  more  he  was  n^ected, 
the  greater  became  his  attachment  lo  the 
soldier.  No  man  ever  studied  ao  tho- 
roughly and  knew  ao  intimately  the  cha- 
racter, the  virtues,  and  the  laUings  of 
that  strange  human  nggr^ate  which  is 
to  so  many  oflicers  a  mere  locomotive 
creature,  to  be  drilled,  and  wlicelcd,  and 
reviewed,  to  be  paraded,  and  black-celled, 
and  be-stiiped,  to  be  "  kept  in  his  propff 
place  "~to  b«  coned  at  on  occasion  too— 
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u  Lord  Clyde.  Hii  rugged  broi*  knitted 
fiercdj  uid  hU  ey«  flashed  no  doubtful 
Are  if  he  heard  ■  word  spoken  to  the  sol- 
dier*!  dispangement,  or  detected  anj  »c- 
tioo  to  bis  detriment.  Though  he  did  not 
etU  them  his  children,  they  were  dear  to 
the  childloM  old  chief,  and.  if  he  addrowed 
them,  hii  words  flowed  with  &n  cloqnoace 
uid  ^^npatheijc  eharm  which  d«crted  his 
lijB  whni  he  had  to  speak  to  less  con- 
gmial  andienee.  When  in  India  the  *u- 
tboritiea  determined  on  transferring  the 
Smopeui  soldiers  of  the  Compan;  to  the 
anny  of  the  Crown,  vithoat  seeking  thrar 
CODHCDt,  he  pointed  oat  to  tham  tiie  in- 
jnatice  and  the  conseqaencce  of  the  step, 
and  rested  it  by  every  means  in  hu 
power ;  bnt  when  the  Government  had 
itsolved  to  adhere  to  its  policy  he  re- 
pressed  the  insnbonlinate  outbreuks  he 
bad  pTOphabed  with  vigonr  and  detenni- 


nnks  of  the  British  Army.  We  are  ac- 
Cititomed  to  pride  oorselves  on  the  fiurt 
that  the  highest  bononrs  of  the  two  learned 
proTesriona  are  open  to  the  attainiocnt  of 
the  hnniblest  Englishman,  but  there  is  a 
prejodi™,  not,  perhaps,  nnfoouded,  that  it 
is  otherwise  in  the  army,  and  that  money 
or  interest,  or  both,  are  essential  tc  high 
military  rank.  Yet  Lord  Clyde  com- 
menced his  service  as  nnamisted  by  wealth 
or  friends  as  the  most  unkoown  and  pen. 
nile«  barrister  or  cnrale.  Nor  did  be  owe 
tus  oltimate  reputation  and  sncceas  to  the 
<^iportnnity  for  onv  Ter;  eitraordinary 
nrrices.  He  rose  by  the  mere  force  of 
iterling  ability,  complete  knowledge  of  his 
profesaion,  sound  sense,  high  hononr,  and 
an  honest,  indostrions,  and  laborious  per- 
Ibrmance  of  duty.  These  qualities  alone, 
and  onaided,  made  him  a  Field-Marshal, 
a  member  of  the  most  distinguished  Or- 
ders in  Europe,  and  raised  him  to  the 
English  Peerage.  He  had  to  wait  long — . 
too  long,  it  is  trne^and  often  had  reason 
for  just  indignation  at  undeserved  neglect ; 
bnt  his  perfect  modesty  kept  him  true  to 
his  work,  and  gave  opportunity  for  his 
real  value  to  compel  his  rise.  Perhaps 
he  owed  as  much  to  the  qualities  of  hit 
heart  as  to  those  of  bis  head  and  his  will, 
I  he  won  are  hardly  open  to 
s,  if  marred  by  an  impracti- 


The  poMti< 
eqoal  abili 


will  rarely  refoso  . . 
when  it*  force  is  softened  by  modeaty, 
and  its  claims  made  welcome  by  unselflsh- 
nesa.  A  merely  personal  ambition  in  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  might  have  met  with  the 
■ngrjr  rcpobc  ofproud  or  interested  feeling 


Bnt  his  nature  was  so  retiring,  and  his 
modesty  so  complete,  that  he  excited  ni> 
personal  envy  or  jealousy.  His  rise  was 
felt  to  be  simply  the  natural  roo^rnition 
of  talents  which  the  coontry  could  not 
spare ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  entire 
generosity  prevented  his  retaining  any 
grudge  at  past  disappointments,  and  made 
him  always  ready  to  serve  others  when- 
ever and  wherever  be  was  wanted. 

Soch  a  life,  so  simple,  so  true,  so  inde- 
pendent of  til  artiBdal  and  even  of  aU 
extraordinary  advantages,  is  more  hononr- 
able  than  more  hrilliant  and  less  steady 
careers,  and  has  a  Jar  higher  value  to 
Englishmen.    This  country  has  never  been 


may  match  with  those  of  any  country  and 
any  time ;  bnt  our  greatness  as  s  nation 
is  due  more  to  the  steady  ability  and  true 
integrity  which  are  spread  so  largely 
among  all  classes  than  to  the  power  of 
eitraonlinary  and  ocosional  genius.  The 
qualities  which  in  a  saperior  degree  raised 
Lord  Clyde  to  his  high  position  are  those 
which  have  been  always  most  highly 
valued  by  Englishmen,  and  which  every 
one  in  hit  degree  may  imitate.  He  Uvea 
long  enough  to  illustrate  a  noble  principle, 
and  to  give  an  example  of  duty,  truth, 
and  modest  worth  which  Englishmen  will 
not  nillin^y  forget.  His  memory  will 
long  he  dear  to  toe  hearts  of  his  fnends, 
and  when  those  who  knew  him  have 
themselvea  passed  away  it  will  be  che. 
risbed  in  the  gratefnl  and  affectionate 
heart  of  his  oountiy. 

CHARLES    EOBEET    COCKEEELL, 


in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  Home,  Pompeii, 
and  elsewhere.  In  lSIl-12  the  ruins  of 
the  Temples  of  Jupiter  in  Angina,  and  of 
Apollo,  near  Phrygaleia,  in  Arcadia,  were 
excavated  by  Mr.  Cockerel!,  in  company 
with  Baron  Haller,  and  others.  An  ac- 
coont  of  these  excavations  he  published 
in  1860.  The  collection  of  remains  from 
the  former  edifice  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Manich,  that  of  the  Utter  in  the  British 
Mnseom.  Subsequently  "  restorations  of 
far-famed  buildings  of  antiquity  as  they 
may  once  have  existed,  of  the  Capitol 
and  Fomm  of  Rome,  of  the  Parthenon, 
Ac.,"  often  employed  Mr,  Coi*erell*B 
talents  as  an  architc<rtnral  draoghtsman. 
In  1829  be  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1BS6  he 
attained  the  honour  of  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician.    In  1840  be  succeeded  WUkins 


u  FrofrMOr  of  Arcbitcctore,  b  pott  be 
conUiioed  to  fill  witb  great  laccess,  his 
lectnm  lapportiDg  that  repntaticin  for 
IraminK  uid  ability  which  he  hns  always 
enjojed.  In  1811  he  wae  elected  one  of 
the  eight  atiocia  4trangeri  at  the  Acs- 
demj  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  in 
1&43  one  of  the  ten  "  menibere  of  merit " 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Lake's,  at  Rome. 
In  184S  he  was  created  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  of  the  Univernty  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1S48  be  wm  the  Bret  to  receive  the 

f>ld  meda]  of  tba  Inatitnte  of  Britiib 
rchitectare.  He  wm  rUo  a  member  of 
the  Academiea  of  Munich,   Berlin,  and 


This  learned  and  accoDipIiBhed  jnriet 
nas  the  fbnrth  son  of  Prancia  Eaaterby, 
Esq.,  of  Blicbbeatb  (wbo  on  marryinK 
the  bdren  of  John  CresawcU,  Keq.,  of 
Creuwell,  took  the  surname  of  th^  in- 
neut  Northumbrian  family),  was  born  in 
1794,  and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  EmiDBDael  College,  Cambridge,  and 
»a«  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  1619.  Having  attained  the  rank 
of  King's  Counsel  in  183^  and  led  the 
Northern  Circuit  vrith  an  ability  which 
ICquired  him  high  reputalJon,  he  was,  in 
1837,  returned  to  ParUament  in  the  Con- 
■ervative  interest,  as  member  for  Liver- 
poo!,  lie  continued  to  represent  that 
constituency  till  1812,  when,  by  the  Qo- 
vemment  of  Sir  R.  Feel,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Jnsticea  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
where  he  sat  for  arteen  year*.  In  1858, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  new  court 
for  caoses  connected  with  matrimony, 
divorce,  and  wills.  Sir  Cresswell  was 
appointed  its  first  judge.  The  labour 
of  this  office  was  exceedingly  heavy,  but 
seemed  not  to  affect  him,  and  be  was  in 
apparently  robust  health  when  he  was 
thrown  from  bis  horse  in  St.  James's- 
park  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  hia  knee- 
pan  was  fnctnred.  From  tliis  be  was 
ragndly  recovering,  and  had  quitted  his 
bed,  when  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by 
disease  of  tlie  heart,  which  had  been 
hitherto  unsaspccted. 

As  one  of  the  Judses  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Sir  C.  Cresswell  was  distinguished 
for  his  Bcotencss  and  the  ra^ndity  with 
which  he  grasped  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  detail.  Hia  knowledge  of 
le^l  evidence  was  romplete,  but  it  was 
in  his  summing-up  that  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished. Ho  wonld  take  a  difficult 
case,  and  step  by  step,  in  the  most  Sim- 
pie  manner,  woald  unravel  the  different 
threads,  and  lay  the  issnes  simply  and 
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intelUgibly  before  the  juiy.  He  had  a 
horror  of  trickery  and  donble  dealing ; 
and  woe  betide  that  man  who  was  found 
intentionally  attempting  to  deceive.  His 
penetration  was  sncb  that  nothing  earaped 
him.  But  his  greatest  sacceas  in  Ufe, 
and  which  will  ensure  his  permanent  re- 
putation, was  his  connexion  with  the 
Divorce  Court.  This  jurisdietion  was 
allowed  on  all  hnnds  to  be  ■  great  ex- 
periment, and  its  snccesa  or  failnre  de- 
pended ill  a  great  measure  on  the  judge 
who  should  be  appointed  to  carry  oat 
the  plan.  Sir  Cresswell  Civsswell,  with 
that  perfect  self-reliance  which  charac- 
terized him,  undertook  the  task ;  but  h« 
conld  have  formed  little  conceptkn  of 
the  amount  of  business  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conrt  would  give  rise  to. 
The  estimated  annoal  number  of  caaeawai 
eighteen  to  twenty.  Thefint  year  showed 
more  than  300  cases.  This  it  was  sap- 
posed  was  merely  exceptional;  bnt  tbt 
experience  of  the  sncceeding  yean  proved 
that  a  large  annual  amount  of  wcrk  was 
to  be  reckoned  upon.  This  great  acces- 
sion of  business  is  mainly  attribntable  to  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  Sir  Creeawell 
Cresswell  formed  and  developed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court.  ■  In  framing  the  roles 
of  the  Court,  Bnd  in  the  five  years  daring 
wluch  he  was  its  preuding  g«nius,  im 
great  otnect  seemed  to  be  to  act  not  otdy 
himself,  but  to  compel  others  to  act  also 
on  sound  principles  of  common  sense.  In 
this  oliject  he  was  eminently  succea>fBl,and 
there  is  no  court  in  the  kingdom  in  which 
legal  proceedings  arc  so  simplified  as  in 
the  Divorce  Court.  Sitting  as  judge  in  the 
new  court,  his  profound  T^bj  knowledge 
and  practised  acnteness  stood  him  in 
great  aid.  They  enabled  him  frequently  ■ 
to  elicit  the  exact  point  of  the  case  oat 
of  B  great  mass  of  irrelevant  detwb. 
Comments  from  time  to  time  have  been 
made  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Sii 
Cresswell  Creeswell  got  through  so  many 
cases.  Those,  however,  who  attended 
his  court  would  at  once  understand  the 
reason.  His  perceptions  were  so  rapid 
Bnd  clear,  that,  as  if  by  intuition,  he 
seemed  to  Gx  upon  the  right  witneaws 
at  once,  and  to  extract  the  tmth  Irom 
them.  He  knew  what  evidence  woold 
satisl^  him,  and  having  obtwned  all  he 
required,  gave  his  decision.  Uis  judg- 
ments are  admitted  to  have  been  mut«- 
jneces  of  sound  and  logical  reasoning, 
and  wilt  long  be  referred  to  as  precedents. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  althoogh  Sir  Creas- 
woll  Cresswell  sat  as.Iadgc  of  the  IXvorce 
Court  for  more  than  five  yean  and  a  half, 
initiated  a  new  practice,  and  adjudicated 
upon  more  than  a  thoosand  caaea,  some 
of  them  of  a  most  intricate  character;  and 
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iMkiNigfa  there  bsve  been  Hrenl  ippeali 
to  the  foU  oonrt,  and  to  the  Hodm  of 
Lonla,  in  onlj  one  iutuice  wu  hii  jodg- 
Dwnt  reTeiwd.  Such  ■  icaolt  apealu, 
perhapa,  more  Tor  the  eltnoniiiury  abi- 
litiet  and  judgmentof  the  Ute  judge  than 
any  thing  el*e.  Aa  a  commoD-law  JDdge, 
he  had  completely  to  master  the  ud 
ectlnimBtical  ajatem  of  jarispnidence,  to 
pmne  and  cat  awa;  the  useteaa,  and 
onlj  to  retain  the  valuable,  portiona.  Uia 
power*  of  Ubonr  were  immenie.  Since 
the  amended  Act  wa*  passed,  vbicb  em- 
powtred  him  to  represent  tbe  hill  court 
for  three  jears,  he  sat  altnoat  daily  from 
Noreniber  to  Aogiut,  and  must  have 
worked  late  into  tbe  night  and  early  in 
tlte  morning.  In  bia  private  character 
and  in  his  own  immediate  family  circle 
he  was  greatty  prized.  Hia  charity  was 
great,  but  prafectly  UQoatentatioiu,  and 
hit  loss  has  been  leTerely  felt. 

AUGUSTUS  LEOPOLD  EOG,  B.A. 
Tbe  death  of  Mr.  E^,  the  eminent 
painter,  so  soon  alter  attuning  the  fall 
honours  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  46,  wiU  be  felt  as 
a  great  loss  to  art  and  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  a  large  circle  of  fiiends.  For 
three  yean  Mr.  E^  had  been  a  snBerer 
horn  BSthnia,  and  went  to  reude  in  Algiers 
for  the  tKnefit  of  its  genial  climate,  and 
fur  mt  bmu  hia  ardoooa  profc~"~~      "~ 


tiineral  pro- 
n  Piccadilly 


5  of  an 
Oriental  snbject,  mggeated  by  his  resi- 
dence at  Algiers,  and  it  was  advancing 
snccegsf^y,  when,  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  was  again  aozed  with  bis  old 
compluct)  and,  desi»t«  tbe  efforts  to  save 
him  of  aliilfal  physiciana,  and  the  atten- 
tions of  a  devoted  wife,  he  never  ralUed. 
He  was  bnried  at  the  New  Cemetery, 
Algiers,  on  the  nunmit  of  a  hill,  com- 
manding a  wide  prospect  over  a  beaatiful 
vale,  all  the  prindpat  residents,  including 
the  Consul,  following  in  the  funeral 
ceaaion.  Mr.  Egg  was  bom 
in  1B16.  He  was  the  aon  of 
one  of  tbe  earliest  rifle-makers  of  celebrity. 
As  in  all  known  instances  of  sabsequent 
distinction,  the  poneAani  for  art  showed 
itself  at  an  early  age.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enter  the  school  of  the  Academy 
nntil  be  waa  twenty;  bnt  he  most  have 
studied  elsewhere,  as  he  wa«  the  same 
year  an  exhibitor  at  tbe  Sodetyof  British 
Artists  and  the  British  InslJtatiuD  gal- 
leries. Ilis  first  [dctnree  in  the  Academy 
were  exhibited  in  1838.  Possibly  from 
tbe  late  Mr.  Leslie  bcin^;  then  the  Aca- 
demy Professor  of  Painting,  and  from  a 
congeiual  admiration  for  the  sources 
whaica  that  delightfiil  hoooriat  on  can- 


raa  drew  hia  tnspiratioD,  Hr.  Egg's  e*T- 
lieat  pictnrea  were  illnstratjons  of  Le 
Sage  and  Cervantea.  One  of  the  beet  of 
tbese,  called  "Tbe  ViclJm,"  waa  punted 
in  1814,  and  is  in  tbe  Vernon  Collection, 
South  Kensington.  It  i*  taken  from  tbe 
"  DiaUe  Boiteux."  Next  may  be  named 
"  Oil  Bias  exchanging  the  Kings  with 
Camilla,"  and  "The  Wooing  of  Kathe- 
rine."  The  exhibition  at  the  Academy,  in 
18*8,  of  bis  admirable  picture  "Queen 
Elizabeth  discovering  that  she  is  no  longer 
Young  "  led  to  his  being  elected  an  asao- 
ciate  the  same  year-  Next  year  be  pMnted. 
for  the  late  Mr.  Brunei's  Shalupearian 
gallery,  a  scene  from  "  Two  Oentlemen  of 
Verona."  At  the  Brunei  sale  this  work 
fetched  630  guineas.  In  1850  he  sur- 
passed all  previous  efforts  in  "  Peter  the 
Great  sees  Catherine,  his  future  Empress, 
for  the  Kint  Time."— an  interesting  in- 
cident, told  with  mnch  oraiteniblaiiet  and 
technical  ability.  Ur.  E^  from  thia 
time  produced  several  works  oT  more 
serious  and  tragic  interest  than  he  bad 
yet  attempted.  In  1B60  he  returned  to 
the  lighter  scenes  nf  Shakapeere,  chooung 
a  snt^ect  from  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  In  tbe  antnmn  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  an  Academiraan,  but 
never  again  exhibited.  Tbe  moat  sahent 
feature  of  Mr.  Egg's  art  was  its  dramatic 
character.  His  eipreeuon  was  hardly  ao 
subUe  as  Iieslie'a,  nor  his  execution  so 
frank  and  suggestive ;  tmt,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  a  richer  and  more  powerful 
cotourist.  Mr.  Egg  was  a  first-r^  actor, 
a  fact  which  will  explain  the  dramatic 
truth  of  bis  pictures.  For  hia  many  in- 
estimable qnalitiee  of  heart  and  head 
Mr.  Egg  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  numbered  many  eminent  literary 
men  among  his  personal  friends. 


James  Bruce,  «gbth  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
twelfth  Earl  of  Eiocardine,  was  the  eldest 
aon  of  Tliomai.  seventh  Earl,  by  bis  second 
marriage,  with  Elixabeth,  laughter  of 
Jamea  Townibcnd  Oswald,  B^.,  of  Dnn- 
nikier,  co.  Fife,  and  was  bom  in  London 
on  tbe  20Ch  of  Jnly,  1811.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  &om  thence  went  to 
Christ  Church,  where  be  was  a  fallow  eol- 
legian  with  Lord  I)alhousie,Lord  Canning, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  Mr.  Qladstone. 
He  was  of  tbeKint  Class  in  Classics  in  1838, 
and  subsequently  be  became  a  Ftllow  ot 
Merton  College,  being  known  In  liisAitber's 
lifrtlinca^lArd  Bruce.  In l&U  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Southampton, 
and  as  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and 
in  theaameyearheiucceededtotheEarl- 
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iom,  which  being  ■  Scotch  peenee  did 
not  iDterfere  with  hii  Hat  in  the  Iawbt 
Houn;  bat  thii  he  nn^rned  in  1848,  od 
bdng  appointed  to  the  Glovemor- Oeneral- 
ship  nrJamuca. 

When  difficoltiei  presented  themaelvet 
in  Ceoada.  Lord  E1^  wae  ■elected,  in 
18-16,  as  the  beet  mao  to  grapple  nitli  the 
position  of  atfairs  in  tlwt  colon;.  He 
carried  oat  in  Canada  the  conciliatory 
pohi^  of  hk  &ther-in  law.  Lord  Dnrhau, 
and  h;  preierving  a  neutrality  between 
parties,  by  developing  the  reeoarces  of  the 
ntry,  agricultural  and  commerciil,  and 
■aeking-  in  every  posuble  way  t«  study 


nadian   provinces  closely  t 
eonntiy.    His  service*  wer 


e  rewarded  in 
1S49  by  bis  bdiw  raised  to  the  British 
peerage  aa  Baron  Elgin  of  Elg^n. 

Vimn  Canada  Lord  Elgin  was  trans- 
brred  to  Cbiiia  aa  Sped^  Ambassador; 
and,  while  on  his  way  to  that  empire,  he 
learnt  by  a  comtnnnication  from  Eail  Can- 
ning, that  Calcutta,  in  consequence  of  the 
aadden  outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny, 
was  in  a  state  of  couBtemation ;  and  he  at 
once  took  the  decided  step  of  landing  the 
troops  intended  for  China  in  order  that 
they  might  take  part  in  tbe  suppression 
of  the  Tebellion.  He  passed  on  to  China, 
and  though  by  this  weuening  of  his  fbrce 
lus  progreas  was  delayed,  vet  in  the  end 
be  SDCceeded  in  bis  aims;  be  saw  Canton 
taken,  and  he  negotiated  the  important 
treaty  of  llentsin  with  the  Celestials, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  onr  present  re- 
lations with  them.  This  was  a  greet 
triumph,  and  though  there  had  been  much 
bitt«r  contention  as  to  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmenton  in  prosecating  the  Chinese 
war,  yet  its  SDCcessnil  issue  seemed  to 
gratify  all  parties  alike. 

In  the  summer  of  18S9  Lord  Elgin 
became  a  member  of  Lord  I^lmeraton't 
Cabinet,  with  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General.  His  brother,  Hr.  Bruce,  had 
been  appointed  Envoy  in  China,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  he  ongbt  to 
have  been  received  in  Fekin.  Access  to 
the  capital,  however,  was  refiued  to  him, 
save  on  conditions  which  were  considered 
derogatory  to  the  British  representative, 
and  when  the  rights  secured  by  treaty 
were  insisted  on,  there  ensued  the  disastOT 
of  the  Peiho.  Forthwith,  in  1S60,  Lord 
Elgin  was  deapatohcd  once  more  to  suHtain 
the  English  aathority.  and  he  thoroughly 
fnlSllcd  his  mission  by  entering  Pekin  in 
state,  and  compelling  the  submisuou  of 
the  Celestial  chieft. 

Scarcely  bad  he  gained  this  triumph 
"■       '  ■  "   '  "o  Buooeed  hori 
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Oanidng  as  Oovemor-Oeneral  of  India. 
In  this  poaition  be  was  unceasing  in  lui 

exertions  for  the  development  of  the  great 
resonrcee  of  that  wide  territorj,  and  it  is 
much  owing  to  his  jadidons  amngeiDenta 
that  India  has  taken  a  rapid  st«rt  in  im- 
provement, and  in  financial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.  He  provoked  no  coo- 
tests,  and  attempted  no  acquisitiou  of 
territory,  bat  muntained  extern^  peace, 
and  developed  the  internal  and  material 
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ntry. 


In  the  autumn  of  1863,  Lord  Elgin 
started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
north  of  India,  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  Cashmere.  Lady  Elgin  accom- 
panied him,  as  did  the  Secretaries  and 
other  Ooiemment  officials.  On  the  IStb 
of  November  he  incurrod  an  nnwonted 
degree  of  tiitigue  by  ascending  on  foot 
one  of  the  Himalayan  pasaea,  and  was 
almost  immediately  seized  by  illni'SB. 
which  compelled  him  to  take  tfl  bis  bed, 
at  a  seclnded  hamlet,  called  Dbnramsals, 
and  he  never  recovered.  The  "Bomb^ 
Timee"  thus  deecrihed  the  oonrse  il 
event*  during  tbe  abort  remainder  of  lus 
life:— 

"  Tbe  Tioeroy  and  Qovemor-Genenl  of 
India  died  at  two  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  !!Oth 
of  November,  at  Dbnmmsala,  in  tbe  vatlqr 
of  Cashmere.  Up  to  the  19th  his  lord- 
ship wM  quite  conscioas,  fiiHj  awue  ef 
his  state,  and  perfectly  compoaed.  He 
made  every  earthly  preparation  Ibr  his 
departure.  He  made  his  will;  gave  in- 
jnnctions  that  he  should  be  buried  at 
DhnramsalB ;  directed  Col.  Strachey  to 
deiugn  a  tomb  jor  his  remains;  approved 
of  the  dengn  when  submitted  to  turn; 
dioteted  tbe  words  of  the  tolegrams  that 
he  ordered  to  be  despatched  to  EogUnd, 
conveying  the  eipreauon  of  his  duty  to 
his  Qneen,  and  the  ivqneet  that  Sa 
H^esty  wonld  appoint  his  Buccenor ;  gave 
instructions  respecting  the  return  of  bis 
family  to  BngUnd;  took  luve  of  his 
bnily,  and  waited  till  bis  end  came.  His 
death  is  agreat loss  totbc British empre-. 
to  British  India,  at  each  a  time  as  tbe 
present,  it  is  a  loss  which  seema  lire- 

Lord  Elgin  was  twice  married.  By 
Elisabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  C.  L.  Cnm- 
ming  Bruce,  of  Roee-isle,  co.  Sterling, 
H.P.,  whom  he  married  April  it,  ICMI, 
he  left  iSHUe  an  only  child.  Lady  Ebna 
Bruce.  Brang  left  a  widower  in  1843,  be 
married,  secondly,  in  November,  1846,  tbe 
Lady  Hary  IdutsB  Lamhton,  eMeat  sur- 
viving daughter  of  John  Ckorge,  first 
Earl  of  Durbam,  by  whom  he  left  issue  a 
youthfbl  tbmily.  His  third  eon  died  early 
this  year ;  his  eldest  son  and  ■neceasor  u 
A^ctor  Alexander,  Lord  Brace,  who  wm 
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lorn  in  Hay,  IBIS,  and  nioeMdi  to  the 
boDCKm,  eatBtea,  uid  represeDtation  of 
tba  &Dii]y  of  Brace. 

THE   EIGHT   HON.   EDWARD 

ELLICE,  H.P. 
Tfaia  gentlemaD,  long;  and  widely  Vnovn 
in  politioal  ciidei  aa  an  inflaential  member 
of  the  Whig  part;,  and  an  active  agent  in 
some  of  the  moet  important  palitical  move- 
ments  of  hia  time,  was  tbe  son  of  Alexander 
EUiee,  Gaq.,  an  eminent  merchant  of  the 
au  of  London.  He  wag  bom  in  1789, 
ma,  after  recdring  a  nniveruty  education, 
«M  for  aome  time  engaged  in  trade,  and 
bad  a  conndentble  share  in  the  Hudaon'i 
Bay  Company,  beaidee  being  ■  proprietor 
in  Canadian  and  West  Indian  Un&.  In 
1818  be  wax  retomed  M.P.  for  Corentry 
in  tbe  Whig  interest,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fbnr  jean,  ftma  1B26  to  1830, 
oondnaed  to  represent  that  city  until 
hi*  death.  Ur.  Ellice  obtwned  a  con- 
ftncDOa*  position  in  the  Bonae  of  Commons 
by  his  boiineas-like  habits  and  hi>  shrewd, 
good  sense.  Hia  early  political  opiniona 
were  those  half  a  centary  ago  con- 
temptnonely  dengnated  aa  "  Radical," 
and  they  clnng  to  bim,  more  or  leas, 
thronghoat  his  public  career.  He  waa 
tile  early  friend  and  constant  companion 
of  Bardett,  Lord  King,  Lord  Radnor, 
Lord  Althorpe,  sod  Sir  John  Cam  Hab- 
hoaae  (Lord  Broogbton),  and  the  occa- 
Bonal  conipaoion  of  some  of  Lord  Byron's 
arliest  "  Hours  of  Idlonesa  "  in  London. 
In  1809,  be  was  proposed  by  Lord  Jera^, 
and  elected  a  member  of  Brookes's  Clnb. 
In  the  latter  society,  and  as  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  late  Earl  Qrej,  he  waa 
of  course  the  sssodate  of  all  the  Iwding 
Whiga  of  the  past  generation.  Desiring 
a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  1818  ho  first  socceasfliUy  con- 
tested Corentry,  defeating  Mr.  Joseph 
Butterworth.  the  London  law  publisher,  a 
natire  of  that  city.  Ur.  Ellice's  colleague 
waa  Mr.  Peter  Moore.  In  1820  he  waa 
again  returned  by  tbe  same  constituent', 
and  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  His  only 
bilnre  was  in  the  new  Parflament  of  1826, 
when  two  stiangen  with  longer  pnrsea 
defeated  him  and  hia  old  coll«gue.  In 
1830  he  regained  his  seat.  In  1831  the 
liberal  party  of  Coventry  returned  him 
with  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bolwer,  and  after 
that  year  Mr.  Elhce  was  not  only  always 
re-elected,  but  bis  eipensea  were  com- 
paratively small.  Perhaps  no  representa- 
tive of  a  large  town  was  ever  ao  long  a 
popolar  member  or  was  allowed  euch 
indeiiendent  action  in  the  Houee  of 
CommoDB.  On  any  unpopular  vote  in 
Parliament  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
pablie  an  ei|^natory  letter  to  his  con- 


satiatactory,  hia  personal  preaence  in 
Coventry  made  eveir  thing  right.  He 
never  canraased  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  On  his  arrival  ibr  T«-election 
he  addressed  the  woticmen  in  tbe  mann- 
&ctoriea  and  at  tb^r  nightly  pbeee  of 
resort.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
occasional  donations  and  gifts  for  public 
local  purposes  were  most  liberal.  Among 
his  best  Coventry  supportera  he  nombered 
sereral  masters  of  Conservative  opinions. 

In  the  Opposition  minorities  of  the  first 
three  Parliaiuents  of  which  he  waa  a  mem- 
ber he  commonly  voted  in  Mr,  Hume's 
divirions,  but  now  and  then  divided  with 
the  mnjority  when  he  deemed  Mr.  Hume's 
motions  "  Penny  wise  and  ponnd  foolish." 
On  liord  Orey^  advent  to  office,  in  No- 
vember, laao,  Mr.  EUice  waa  appmnted 
joint  Secretary  of  the  Treasnrr,  having 
the  political  department  and  "  Whip  "  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  no  period  of 
time  was  that  poution  more  arduous ;  and 
^  he  was  opposed  by  hia  fViend  Mr.  Holmes, 
tbe  Oppoaition  managei^-^me  of  the  moat 
ableofTory"  Whips.''  But  it  waa  "Oroek 
meeting  Oreek,"  and  Mr.  Holmea  always 
said  that  Mr.  Ellice  was  tbe  most  fbir,  yet 
fighting,  opponent  he  had  ever  met  in  the 
field  of  piMities.  They  continoed  friends 
till  the  death  of  the  ttter,  twenty  years 
aso.  On  the  eventful  dtaaolotion  of  1831 
Mr.  Ellice,  irirtiile  qffSeH,  was  the  principal 
manager  of  the  general  election.  Hia 
strong  comoiOD  sense  and  moral  courage 
were  of  signal  service  to  the  Reform  inte- 
rest, and  his  relations,  public  and  private, 
with  Lord  Grey  were  of  great  aervice  to  the 
Liberal  interest  and  to  the  Whig  party. 
He  bad  also  a  large  provindal  conoeiion 
among  the  local  leaders  of  tbe  Liberal 
party,  which  influence  he  exercised  to  the 
further  advantage  of  the  Qovemment,  and 
really  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  He 
waa  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Four  who  prepared  tbe  first  scheme  of 
Reform  for  the  approval  of  Lord  Qrey^ 
Cabinet ;  bnt  be  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  negotiations  which  followed  the  in- 
troductioD  of  the  Bill,  and  with  Lord 
Darham  and  others  he  etwd  fast  by  the 
clauses  enfnnchising  tbe  Metropolitan 
horougha.  Hr.Ellice  has  tbecrcditof  the 
principal  agency  in  the  liberal  addition 
Lord  Grey,  by  consent  of  WilEam  IV., 
made  to  the  number  of  the  peerage  after 
the  Befbrm  Bills  became  law ;  some  of 
those  titles  were  notorioiisly  compensa- 
tions (or  the  sacrifice  of  disfranchised 
rotten  borougha. 

When  the  great  national  cont«flt  was 
hap[Hly  and  peacefully  ended,  Mr.  EUice 
was  thoroughly  tired  of  hia  vocation. 
Ailwr  the  new  election  be  resigned  the 
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SeeretaryBhip  of  the  TreuMrj,  tad  d^ored 
no  other  office  id  the  State.  Indeed,  be 
bul  preauDg  &fliibH  in  the  CmadM  and  in 

the  United  Stutrs  requiring  his  persuiud 
Bttention.  Uc  had  actuBll;  tolien  his 
paiwa^  for  another  voyage  acroes  the 
Atlantic,  when  ]u>  retactantly  yielded  to 
Lord  (Jrcj's  prcssare  in  accepting  the 
Secretaryaliip  at  War,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  This  office  lie  held  till  the  sud- 
den dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
in  November,  1831.  On  that  event  he 
nent  abroad,  and  vaa  re-eh!cted  for  Co- 
Teatry  in  his  sbseaee — hii  brother,  Mr. 
BdsscII  Eltiee,  represenljng  him.  Prom 
tins  period  his  officisl  public  life  ceased, 
and  DO  indacement  could  tempt  him  again 
to  take  ofHce.  He  disliked  its  shackles, 
and.  in  truth,  he  may  have  been  too  inde- 
pendent for  it ;  but  he  honestly  eiereined 
KDy  influence  he  may  have  had  in  forming 
Ministries,  by  recommending  the  bust  men 
for  the  right  places.  On  the  breaking 
up  of  Whig  Ministries  Ms  great  aniiet; 
utmed  to  be  to  secare  the  interests  of  the 
jonnger  men  eaeriliccd  in  the  political 
changes.  Nor  was  he  ever  over  aniioua 
to  recover  office  for  his  party.  He  invari- 
ably advised  that  a  Conservative  Minister 
Ehould  be  allon'ed  to  turn  himself  oot; 
and  he  more  than  once  wisely  coiuiselled 
hia  own  friends  to  leave  office  before  tbey 
broke  down. 

Such  was  his  siugnlsr  public  character. 
He  was  s  politician  ni  generit,  and  one 
who  canuot  be  replaced  in  this  geueration. 
Mr.  EUicewasatleastdixintereated.  Pub- 
lic Ufo  cost  him  a  fortune.  It  is  well 
known  to  his  intimate  fHends  that  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  indicted  on 
bim  n  heavy  loss,  as  he  preferred  to  keep 
promises  be  had  made  in  1831.2,  which 
the  party  fiinds  could  not  clear.  A  peerage 
was  within  his  reach,  and  yet  unsought, 
because  he  preferred  the  station  of  a  Com- 
moner. Ho  vas  at  least  no  courtjcr  in  the 
vulgoricnsoofthetermi  but  he  was  a  loyal 
■uhjoct  of  his  Sovereign,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  superiority  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. Very  shortly  before  his  death,  at 
the  Inverness  public  meeting  be  expressed 
that  loyalty  in  plaiu  but  elo<guent  words. 
The  late  Prince  Consort  much  appreciated 
bis  judgment  on  military-  questions,  and 
yet  Mr.  Elhce  had  the  manliness  in  the 
House  of  CoDtiuons  to  condemn  an  ap- 

Eintmcnt  in  favour  of  the  Prince  which 
thought  was  the  right  of  old  officers  of 
long  and  hard  service.  On  the  first  Levee 
afterwaids  he  made  a  paint  of  presen 
himseir,  and  he  was  gratilied  by  a  frank 
and  cordial  reception.  He  ever  retained 
his  frieniUhips,  notwithstanding  political 
dilfvrences.  He  preserved  his  social  inter- 
course witb  Lord  Derby,  with  bis  early 


friend  the  late  Sir  Jmom  Ontham,  and 
with  others  of  the  ohl  Tory  and  new  Con- 
servative party.  For  many  yean  be  had 
occasional  dideivnces  with  Lord  Falmer- 
ston  on  pmnt«  of  fbreign  policy ;  but  on 
bia  lordship's  accession  to  the  Premiership 
Mr.  EUice  promptly  and  conustently  sup- 
ported bis  Ministry.  He  said,  "m  the 
state  of  parties  and  our  foreign  relations. 
Lord  Palmcnton,  like  Chatham,  was  Vbe 
man  for  the  times."  He  did  not  always 
agree  witb  Earl  Itnssell,  but  he  ever  did 
justice  to  tiiat  noble  lord's  servicea  to  the 
Liberal  cause.  Mr.  ElUce  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  agiCatiuu  of  farther  refivm 
in  our  representative  system  during  tba 
Cabinet*  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  J(dm 
Itusseil,  because  he  thoogbt  the  meaanrca 
then  proposed  inopportune,  and  that  th^ 
would  prove  abortive  in  the  state  of  par- 
ties. He  predicted  that  neither  would  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  socb  was  tbeir 
stillborn  fate.  No  man  knew  better  by 
eiperience  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  a 
Oovemnkent  in  propoung  organic  refinroi 
not  supported  by  the  feehng  of  a  natioD. 
Mr.  Ellice  received  in  1863  the  hononry 
decree  of  Dr.  of  Civil  Laws  from  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  he  was  a 
Dcputy-Lieatenantoflnvemeaa-ahire.  He 
was  the  original  chairman  of  the  Reform 
Club,  mainly  esMhlished  in  1S34.S  by  his 
influence.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  aC 
mauy  French  statesmen  of  the  Orieans 
dynasty,  and  of  M.  Thiera  in  particular. 
With  many  foreigners  he  m^ntajned  to 
the  hour  of  bis  death  confidential  cor- 
respondence. He  was  true  to  old  fiiend^ 
alike  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity. 

Mr.  Ellice  married  first  the  yonngtst 
sister  of  the  late  Earl  Orej,  widow  of 
Captiun  Buttesworth,  R.K.,  by  whom  be 
had  an  only  son,  Mr.  Edward  Ellice.  U.F. 
fur  the  iDvemess  Burghs.  His  first  wife 
died  on  the  28tb  of  July,  1B33.  In  1S13 
he  married  Lady  Leicester,  the  relict  of 
Mr.  Coke  of  Bolkbam,  the  first  Earl 
Leicester,  who  died  in  the  following  year. 
These  marriages  early  and  late  allied  him 
with  distlngmshed  members  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy.  Lady  Leicester  was  the 
thiid  daughter  of  the  foorth  Earl  of 
Albemarle. 

JOSEPH  GWILT,  F.S.A.,  F.RjLB. 

Mr.  Owilt  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St 
George  the  Martyr,  Sonthwark,  on  Jan. 
11,  1784.  He  was  the  younger  son  of 
Mr.  Ooorge  Gwilt,  architect.  Surveyor 
the  coontv  of  Surrey,  and  was  '""' 
at  St.  Paul's  School.     " 
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tower  and  steeple  of  the  charch  of  St. 
Danntan-m -the- East.  Soon  afterwards 
he  Tinted  Rome  and  otber  citiea  of  Ital;, 
■nd  on  Ilia  retum  publUbed  a  work  en- 
titled" NotitiaArcbitertonicRltatiana;  or, 
CoDcue  Notices  of  the  BuUdinga  and 
Arctiiteete  of  Italj."  From  that  time 
Hr.  Gwilt  eontinued  to  add  to  the  etook 
of  arcliit*clnrBl  literature  by  variooB 
works  bearing  opon  the  sal^ecta  of  hia 
profeasioD,  which  were  bvoDreblj  received 
b;  the  public.  Among  theae  were  an 
oetaTO  MlitioD  of  Sir  Wm.  Chamben's 
"  Treatise  on  the  DeooratWe  Part  of  Civit 
Architecture,"  which  Mr.  Qwilt  enriched 
with  many  Talnable  notes ;  alao  a  trana- 
lation  of  "The  Architeotnre of  Vitmriua," 
in  ten  books,  which  wa«  followed  by  a 
"Treatise  on  the  Rudiments  of  Archi- 
tecture, Practical  and  Theoretical,  with 
Hates."  and  in  1S42  by  the  publication 
of  "An  EnnelopBMlia  of  Architecture, 
Hirtorical,  Tlieoretical.  sod  PractJcal," 
illutratcd  with  very  numeroiu  mgrarings. 
The  latter  work  went  throagh  no  Im 
than  five  editions.  Mr.  Qwilt  alio  con- 
tribated  numerous  papers  to  various 
periodical  pubhcations.  Nor  were  his 
■tndiea  limited  to  the  range  of  his  own 
profcawonal  ponuits.  In  1828  Sir  Harris 
IJicohu  dedicated  to  him  his  volume  of 
"A  KoU  of  Arms  of  Peers  and  Knights  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Second ;"  for 
which  Mr.  Gwilt  had  formed  an  Ordinary, 
or  technical  indei.  with  considerable  la- 
bour. In  tlie  following  year  he  showed 
his  addiction  to  pbiloU^  by  publishing, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  "  Rodimeata  of  a 
Grammar  of  the  Angto-Saian  Tongue." 
In  1833  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  having  al- 
ways apheld  the  importance  to  the  archi- 
tect of  being  n  sound  mathematjcian.  In 
addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  he 
was  an  accompliibed  muaiciati ;  and  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Music,  published  in 
Metropolitana  "   in 
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Mr.  Owilt's  worts  as  a  practical  ar- 
chitect included  the  church  st  Loc,  near 
Lewisham.  lately  pulled  down,  and  the 
approaches  to  Southwark  lirid)^.  His 
prindpal  work  was  Markree  Custle,  near 
Sligo  i  and  one  of  his  most  recent  was 
the  Bymntine  chnrch  at  Charlton,  near 
Woolwich,  dedicated  to  St.  Tbomas.  He 
also  deugued  and  executed  additions  and 
allerations  to  the  Hall  of  the  Urocers' 
Company,  on  the  premises  extending  from 
Qroi^rs'  Hall-conrt  in  the  Poultry  to 
Prince's-street  by  the  Bank ;  in  which 
latter  street  an  elegant  Italian  doorway 


chandlers' ;  and  he  was  also  architect  to 
the  Imperial  Insorance  Company. 

Mr.  Onilt  was  frequently  consolted  by 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  his 
evidence  was  commonly  sought  for  by 
committees  and  commissions  on  questions 
relating  to  the  sul^ects  over  which  bis 
wide  range  of  study  and  pursuit  eitended. 
Though  known  as  the  author  of  few 
designs  or  erected  buildings,  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  combJnaUon  of 
attainments  required  in  the  practical  ar- 
chitect ;  aud  the  manner  in  which  theee 
attainments  were  ti^med  to  account  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profeenon  and  students, 
should  entitle  bis  name  to  permanent 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Qwilt  left  two  eons  SDiriving  him, 
one  of  whom,  John  Sebastian  GwUt,  has 
co-operated  with  him  in  some  of  bia 
valuable  works  on  architecture. 

JAMES  DUFFIELD  HARDING. 
This  eminent  artist  and  teacher  waa 
bom  at  l>eptfoTd  in  1T9S.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  received  a  few  lessons  fVom 
Front,  but  failing,  to  satisfy  his  own  con- 
ceptions in  his  attempts  to  draw  from 
nature,  he  resolved  to  abandon  tlie  idea  of 
becoming  a  punter.  He  was  then  placed 
for  a  while  under  Mr.  Pyc,  the  engraver, 
bnt  after  a  year's  trial  returned  to  paint- 
ing, and  worked  hard  from  nature  till  he 
had  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  fitcility 
in  sketching.  At  the  age  of  18  be 
gained  a  silver  medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  As  a  teacher  he  soon  met  with 
great  and  well -deserved  success.  The 
ditficnlty  which  he  found  in  providing 
examples  of  foliage  for  his  putnls  while 
acquiring  a  readr  use  of  the  pencil,  led 
him  to  turn  to  tlie  nealy-introdaced  art 
of  lithography  for  a  remedy.  He  pro- 
duced in  succession  a  large  number  of 
lithographic  sketches  and  studies  of  trees, 
almost  perfect  fsc-similes  of  his  own  pencil 
sketches,  aud  superior  to  any  drawings  of 
foliage  previously  produced  for  the  use  of 
learners.  Mr.  Harding  was  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  in  the  practice  of  litho- 
graphy the  method  of  working  on  the 
stone  witli  a  brush  instead  of  a  crayon, 
by  which  greater  facility  was  obtained. 
One  of  the  earliest  works  published  in 
this  style  was  a  series  of  "  Sketches  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  drawn  by  himself  on 
stone  from  his  own  sketches.  Another 
remarkable  series  of  litliograpliic  draw- 
ings was  that  termed  "llie  Park  and 
the  Forest,"  consisting  of  a  set  of  ad- 
mirably drawn  fulio  studies  of  trees. 
No  one  has  yet  approached  Mr.  Harding 
in  the  power  of  drawing  trees  with  per- 
fect trnth  to  nature  and  at  the  same 


tdme  with  briUunt  artiitie  eltecl.  He 
mbMquentlj'  publuhed  i  tenet  of  pre- 
ceptive tduiiuuB,  the  flnt  oT  which  ws> 
•tjled  '■  Elenient»rj  Art;  or,  the  Dw  of 
the  Lotd  Pendl  AdTocst«d  and  Ei- 
fduned."  This  wu  followed  by  a  still 
mora  eUborate  work  on  "The  Principle! 
and  Pnctic«e  of  Art,  Composition,  Light 
■od  Shiida,  Ac." 

Aa  an  Brtiit,  Hr.  Harding  becune  oele- 
brated  by  hii  water-colour  pictorei,  which 
for  ■  tang  aeries  of  yean  formed  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  annual  eihibitiona 
of  the  Sooety  of  Painterg  in  Water 
Coloura.  In  thii  branch  of  art  he  alio 
atrncb  oat  a  Une  fbr  himself.  He  waa 
the  Gnt  to  carry  to  ■  great  extent  the 
tne  nae  of  body  colour,  uung  transparent 
colour  with  or  over  it.  Although  many 
have  questioned  whether  this  practice  is 
to  be  r^iarded  as  an  tmproveracat,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  io  his  hands  the 
process  was  a  very  eOective  one.  His 
eiample  was  speedily  followed  by  other  ar- 
tists, both  iu  ngnre  and  landscape.  Some 
tan  or  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Harding 
turned  his  attention  chiefly  tn  painting  in 
olU  and  he  carried  into  this  bnncb  many 
of  the  excellences  which  had  distinguished 
his  drawings  in  water  colours. 

The  landscapes  of  Hr.  Harding  are 
«itramely  numerous,  and  include  a  very 
wide  range  of  sabjecta  and  scenery.  His 
subjects  include  sea  and  land,  monntains 
and  plaiiu.  palaces  aud  rural  cottages. 
Few  painters  have  tried  so  many  varieties 
and  succeeded  so  well  iu  each.  His  ei- 
trsbrdinary  manipulation,  dexterity,  and 
Tapidity  of  perccpCion,  while  they  gave 
him  nnHvalled  power  as  a  landscape- 
■ketcher,  did  not,  however,  enable  him  to 
reach  that  higher  perfection  of  art  as  a 
landscape -punter  which  consists  in  sciung 
the  inner  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the 
scene  pourtrayed,  and  in  "gaining."  to 
nee  his  own  fanguage,  "that  something 
fium  nature  beyond  what  is  revealed  to 
the  sight,"  withont  which  true  grandeur 
or  poetic  refinement  is  not  to  be  attained. 
Vevertbeless  he  has  left:  a  name  which 
will  lon^  bold  an  honourable  place  in  the 
annals  of  English  art. 

THE  MARQDIS  OP  I-ANSDOWIJE. 
K.Q. 
Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  the  son  of 
the  first  Martiuia  of  Lansdowne  {better 
known  as  Garl  of  Shetbume,  the  Premier 
in  the  Coalition  Hinistry  of  1782)  by  his 
second  wife,  I^y  Louisa  Fitzpatricb. 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory, 
was  bom  at  Shelbume  (now  Lansdowne) 
House,  July  2,  1780.  He  was  edncetcd 
in  succession  at  Westminster  School,  nt 
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E^bnigh,  and  at  Trini^  College.  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  travelled  for  aaoie 
time  on  the  Continent,  accompanied  by 
H.  Dnmont,  subsequentiy  well  Known  as 
the  tnnslator  of  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Bentham ;  and  shortly  afterwards  com- 
menced his  public  life  1^  taking  his  seat  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  as  member  for 
the  boroogh  of  Calne.  At  this  time  Lord 
Henry  Petty  was  but  twctity-two  jean 
of  age,  and  during  the  flnt  year  or  two 
of  his  parliamentary  course  he  rnanilested 
none  of  those  qnalities  which  have  sub- 
sequently characterized  it,  except  modesty 
and  caution ;  but  by  preserving  an  entiiv 
silence  he  declined  to  commit  ather  bit 
principles  or  his  repntatioo.  His  flnt 
speech  in  Parliament  was  delivered  en 
the  13th  of  February,  1801,  on  the  Irish 
Bank  Bcstrictjon  Bill,  and  in  thia  eau^ 
eflbrt  he  not  only  indicated  the  saperior 
talents  that  he  possessed,  bnt  also  the 
path  in  which  tbey  were  destined  fbr  a 
time  chiefly  to  be  employed.  But  it  was 
not  until  April,  1806.  that  Lord  Henry 
Petty  fbUy  discovered  to  the  House  « 
Commons  tboae  talents  which  made  him 
the  worthy  opponent  of  Hr.  I^tt.  This 
was  on  the  delwte  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Melville  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occauaa,  interposed  lus 
shield  before  his  colleague ;  in  spite  of 
which  Lord  Henry  Petty  prosecuted  his 
attack  with  energy  nntil  he  bad  fixed 
upon  the  Treasurer  the  charge  of  pecula- 
tion and  corruption.  This  was  a  most 
powerful  and  happy  cftbrt.  It  evinced  so 
comprehensive  a  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
such  aptitude  at  arrangement  and  argu- 
ment, such  nervons  and  manly  eloquence, 
aa  gained  the  wannest  applause,  and  drew 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Fox  in  psrtirolar  a 
tribute  of  admiration  the  most  cordial 
and  flattering,  and  led  shortly  after  to  his 
entrance  on  official  life,  in  the  Ministry 
familiarly  known  aa  that  of  "All  the 
Talenta."  of  which  Lord  Orenville  was  the 
nominal  head  and  Fox  the  direcUng 
genius ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  became  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  returned  to  Parliament  ss 
member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  place  of  Pitt.  He  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Atthorpe  and  Lord  Palmenton,  bnt 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  the  nombers 
were— Lord  Henry  Petty,  331;  Lord 
Althorpe,  14S;  I«rd  Pidmereton,  129: 
so  that  his  triumph  was  signal  and  com- 
plete. The  dnration  of  the  Orenville 
miniatry  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  t«st 
the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a* 
a  financier;  bnt  it  was  marked  by  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  attempts 
to  accomplish  other  measnrea  which  ban 
rince  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  of 
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in  then  be  mu  the  ■treDooa*  and  able 
advocate.  He  was  also  a  comutcDt  ad- 
vocate of  the  tepea]  of  the  penal  latn,  aad 
the  gnmting'  of  Catholic  emancipation ; 
tad  on  this  BQbJect  his  viem  were  entitled 
to  greater  ueight  on  arconnt  of  the  ei- 
tent  of  his  boded  prapert]'  in  Ireland. 
and  his  conseqnunt  acquuntaoce  with  the 
state  of  things  in  that  countrj'.  The 
Ministry  were  little  more  than  a  yeat  in 
power,  and  only  half  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Fox.  In  the  same  month  in 
which  Ktt  nagaed  bis  life.  Nelson  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  j  and 
before  Fitt  had  passed  away,  Foi,  while 
paying  tbe  last  hononn  at. the  grave  of 
the  mighty  Admiral,  was  atmck  with 
the  hand  of  death,  Foi  lingered  seven 
months  in  ofBce.  and  died  on  the  13tb 
of  September,  1806.  Thtf  Calnnet  with 
which  Iiord  Ueniy  Petty  was  associated 
eontinued  in  office  but  a  short  time  after 
the  posring  of  the  measure  for  the  abolition 
of  the  alave  trade.  Tbtur  total  failure 
was  apon  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Lord 
Henry  Petty  lost  with  office  what  be 
v^nul  far  more,  his  seat  for  Cambridge 
rnivenity ;  and  he  Bat  for  a  few  monthi 
as  H.P.  for  Camelfbnl,  when,  in  Nov. 
1609,  be  was  transferred  to  the  Bonse  of 
Peers,  the  Marquiaate  of  Idnsdowne  de- 
volving npon  bim  by  the  death  of  his 
balf-brother.  In  1820  he  anticipated  the 
meamns  of  the  present  day  by  a  speech 
in  &Tonr  of  fne  trade  and  the  removal 
of  shackles  froin  commerce  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  IS2tS  be  brought  forward  a 
motkm  for  the  connderation  of  the  snf- 
furingi  and  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  in 
1824  he  strongly  u^ed  apon  the  govern-' 
ment  of  Lord  Liverpool  the  necesraty  of 
actnowledging  the  independence  of  the 
Sooth  American  republics.  In  1826, 
when  Mr.  Canning  took  office  on  moderate 
Liberal  principles.  Lord  Lansdowne  re- 
sponded to  bis  <sll,  and  became  Home 
Secretarr.  Under  Mr.  Canning's  snc- 
cesser.  Lord  Ooderich,  he  h^  Uie  seab 
of  the  Foreign  Department,  bnt  tbe  short 
duration  of  the  Hinirtry  did  not  give  him 
time  to  develope  his  capacity  in  the  wide 
tange  of  foreign  politics. 

After  remuaing  in  oppontion  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  &om  1829  to  1831, 
Lord  Lansdowne  took  office  under  Earl 
Oroy,  as  Lord  President  of  tbe  Conncil, 
in  which  position  bis  judgment  and  ex- 
perience were  of  n'eat  service  to  his 
party  ;  and  he  aided  in  carrying  the  Re- 
form Bill  through  each  of  its  Buccesoive 
stages.  On  the  accesHon  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  be  became  tbe  recognized  leader  of 
the  Oppoation  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  ;  a 
poaition  in  which  his  manly  courte^,  his 
dig^^,  and   generona  ^^oaitioD    con- 


ciliated the  ro^eot  and  Mtecm  of  his 
opponents.  Dnnng  Lord  John  Russell's 
tenure  of  office  he  neld  the  Preaidentdiip 
of  the  Council,  and  be  went  into  oppo- 
dtion  with  him  on  the  advent  of  Lord 
Derby>  yet  be  refnsed  the  rrans  of  govern- 
ment, and  suffered  them  to  pass  into  tha 
bands  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  December, 
185£,  tboogh  reqaeeted  by  the  Queen 
to  undertake  the  premiership ;  be  con- 
sented, however,  to  hold  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  without  office,  u  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  bad  done  in  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  inQuence  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
npon  his  party  had  been  of  lata  yean 
consorrative  in  its  bearing ;  for  fifty  jeari 
the  advocate  of  bberal  measures,  he  waa 


the  cause  of  good  government  bj  coun- 
tenancing crude  and  ill-considBred  pto- 
jects  and  sweeping  chsngea, 

nlien  he  entered  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, sixty  years  ago,  he  bad  little  to 
learn  with  regard  to  the  rights,  interests, 
and  duties  of  mankind  in  political  aodety- 
Yet  such  were  his  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion that  the  possession  of  this  abstract 
knowledge  never  made  him  conceited  Or 
di^matic,  never  urged  him  to  tbe  defence 
of  paradox,  or  poshed  bim  to  specula- 
live  extremes.  The  last  forty  yean  of 
bis  life  were  a  conlinned  triumph  of  tboie 
principles.  Lord  Lansdowne  had  the 
happiness,  at  tbe  close  of  a  long  and  con- 
sistent careeT,ofse«Dg his  fellow-country- 
men almost  nnanimoosly  adopt  tbe  views 
that  he  held  in  eariy  youth.  He  had 
little  to  retract,  little  to  modiff,  little  to 
extend.  There  is  probably  no  statesman 
who  would  coma  ont  more  unscathed  fhini 
tbe  crucial  test  of  a  recurrence  to  the 
pages  of  "  Hansard."    Tbe  same  modera- 


□  identiBed 


bigbeet  rank  in  the  peerage  was  at  any 
time  within  his  reach,  and  more  than 
once  an  honour  which  few  men  would 
be  found  to  refuse,  the  office  of  Prime 
Uinister,  had  been  presaed  upon  bim  i 
but  he  waa  content,  aa  well  he  might  be, 
with  the  position  he  held.  He  was  aniiona 
to  serve  his  party  and  obtwn  the  trinmjph 
of  his  principles  j  but  he  bad  no  wish  for 
more  display  or  prominence  in  the  public 
eye.  He  strove  to  live  at  peace  with  all 
men  i  his  firienda  he  held  together  by  hia 
eminent  services  and  bis  unswerving  con- 
ufltency ;  his  opponents  he  conciliated 
by  bis  courtesy,  his  moderation,  and  the 
tolerance  with  which  a  liberality  some- 
thing very  different  from  mere  Liberalism 
led  him  to  treat  opinion*  the  most  on- 
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tniy  to  hij  own.  Nww  were  the  ^gnity 
and  ctmrttKj  of  the  Hoon  of  Lards  better 
sustained  thui  under  hU  UsderaUp.  He 
□ever  loet  a  political  fiiend;  he  naver 
eiiuperated  a  political  advenary.  Hit 
wealth  and  power  have  been  used  to  a 
lemarkable  degree  in  fiirthemoce  of  public 
olgecti.  It  was  to  bim  that  we  owed  the 
introdnctJon  of  Lord  Macaulaj  to  public 
life,  and  do  maa  haa  been  more  aniiouB 
to  emplo;  patronage  and  interest  for  the 
promotion  of  merit.  Locd  Lanadowne 
had  a  keen  relish  and  a  ealtivated  taste 
Ibr  hteratore.  He  hsd  formed  a  splendid 
Ubrarj,  and  was  to  the  last  an  nnwearied 
reader.  He  formed  for  himself  one  of  the 
noblest  collections  of  the  countnr,  and 
adorned  his  house  with  statues  and  speci- 
mens of  art  lon^  before  the  taste  for  such 
things  had  revived  among  ns.  His  mao' 
nera  were  gracious,  simple,  and  dlgniSed ; 
his  conversation  easy,  full  of  anecdote  and 
cheerfiiluess ;  and  no  one  Icnow  better 
how  to  gnee  a  splendid  aod  almost 
boundless  honpitalitj.  He  was  the  coun- 
sellor to  whom  the  Queen,  especnsll;  since 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  would 
natnrallj  look  for  advice  in  questions 
beyond  the  domain  of  party  politics,  and 
in  whoee  judgment  and  moderation  all 
parties  had  implicit  reliance. 

The  Harqnis  married  March  30, 180S, 
Lonisa  Umra,  filth  daughter  of  Henry 
Thomas,  second  Earl  of  llchester,  b; 
whom  (who  died  in  1851)  he  had  issue 
(1)  WUlUm  Thomas,  Earl  oTKerry,  M.P., 
bom  March  30,  IBll ;  married  March 
18,  1834,  the  Hon.  Angnsta  Idvinia 
Prisdlla  Ponsonb;,  second  daughter  of 
Lord  DuncannoQ ;  and  died  August  21, 
1S36,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife  (who  mar- 
ried in  April.  1846,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Gore) 
one  daughter.  Lady  .Mary  Fitzmanrice, 
who  married,  in  1860,  Colonel  the  Han. 
Percy  Herbert,  C.B.,  Deputy  Qnarter- 
master.General.  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Powis;  (2)  Henry,  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
bom  January  6,  1816,  H.P.  for  Calne 
from  August,  1847,  to  June,  1856,  when 
he  was  aummoned  to  tbe  House  of  Lords 
as  Baron  Wycombe ;  a  Lord  of  tbe  Trea- 
sury in  1847  ;  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  from  June,  1856,  to  Harc^  1858; 
(3)  Lady  Louisa  Pitimauricc,  married  to 
the  Hon.  James  Kenneth  Howard. 

Till  within  a  year  or  so,  his  lordship 
exhibited  few  of  tbe  inflrmities  of  ad- 
vanced age  except  deafness;  hat  bis 
health  then  began  to  decline,  and  his 
death  was  bastcned  by  an  sccident  which 
occurred  on  the  Slst  of  January.  As 
he  was  entering  the  house  ttnm  the  ter- 
race at  Uowood,  he  stumbled  and  fell 
henvily,  cutting  bis  heed  severely,  and 
dividing  an  artery,  ttma  which  a  violent 


The  flftb  ancestor  of  the  late  Marquis, 
and  the  founder  of  tbe  family,  was  one 
Anthony  Petty,  a  clothier,  who  early  in 
tbe  seventeenth  century  lived  at  Roms^, 
in  Hampshire.  His  son,  William  Petty, 
was  bom  in  1623,  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  town.  In  his  youth  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  inventive  geniaa.  and  at 
tbe  age  of  15  he  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  langnagea, 
and  a  creditable  acquaintance  with  geo- 
metry and  astronomy.  He  entered  the 
navy,  but  soon  after  left  it ;  he  tried  mer- 
chandise tor  a  time,  and  left  that  also ;  ha 
then  invented  a  copying  machine,  bnt  re- 
ceived no  profit  from  it;  be  tamed  to 
medicine,  and  dissected  in  E^ris  under 
the  guidance  of  Hobbes,  the  author  of 
"The  Leviathan;"  he  became  Professor 
of  Anatomy  at  Ctford,  and  also  held  the 
office  of  Professor  of  Mosic  at  Greaham 
College.  Eventually  he  became  phyncian 
to  the  Irish  army  during  tbe  Protectorate; 
and  besido  these  occupations  be  contracted 
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in  Ireland,  bis  survey  being  stJU  of  great 
value  in  the  law  courts  as  a  vrork  of  refer- 
ence. He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
Sir  WiUiam  was  one  of  the  foonders  of 
the  Rojral  Society ;  he  invented  a  double- 
bottomed  vessel  to  sail  against  wind  and 
tide;  and,  finally,  by  various  important 
works  on  taxation  and  national  wealth,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Poli- 
tical Arithmetic.  In  December,  16S7,  he 
died  at  his  house  in  Piocadilly,  at  the  age 
'of  64,  and  was  buried  in  his  native 
town,  in  the  church  of  which  there  is  a 
monument  (a  recumbent  effigy  in  tn»- 
stone)  erected  by  the  late  Marquis  to  his 
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if  46,000/.,  and  landed 
value  of  6500/.  a  year. 
HI  a  lady  who  was  Baronesi 
in  her  own  right,  and  by  her 
daughter,  bis  only  surviving  child,  who 
intermarried  with  the  Kerry  Runily,  he 
became  the  gTeat-grandfotber  of  the  Earl 
of  Shelbume,  tbe  father  of  the  deceased 
peer.  This  nobleman,  who  was  created 
Marqnis.  of  Lansdowne  in  178^  when  he 
retired  from  public  life,  indulged  his  cm- 
genial  tastes  in  the  adornment  of  Lans- 
fiowne  House,  Berkeley-square,  where  be 
collected  a  splendid  gallery  of  ancient  and 
modem  pictures,  and  statuary,  together 
with  a  lihraiy  of  10,000  volumes,  com- 
prising the  largest  assortment  of  pam- 
phlets and  memoirs  on  English  hisUiry 
and  politics  possessed  by  any  man  of  bis 
time,  as  well  as  a  series  of  mannscripti, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  subie- 
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qnuDtlj  diipened  by  hii  eldest  •on.  Wben 
Ui*t  loD  mu  nicceedrd  by  tbe  Ute  Mtt- 

qou,  the  fint  c«ra  irf  the  latter  wu  to 
porchue  iJie  antiqae  marbles  fttnn  hii 
uter-m-la«r,  uid  there  at  LannJoMme 
Bonie  they  may  now  lie  wen — Bome  of 
tiiem,  u  tbo  yoathfiil  Hercnlei  and  tbe 
Hercnry,  Jiutly  conudiired  the  SneM  >t«- 
tnu  of  the  kind  that  hive  fonnd  their 
nj  to  this  country,  Aa  for  the  picture*, 
wImd  the  Marquis  succeeded  to  tbe  title 
tbere  was  not  one  id  this  splendid  mannon, 
with  the  eicpptioi]  of  a  few  fkmilj  por- 
tnils;  but  love  of  art  waa  an  instinct  of 
the  fiunily,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  set  him- 
•etf  to  the  formation  of  a  gallery,  which 
oooiprises  nearly  200  picture*  of  rsie  in- 
terest and  value,  though  misceltaneons  in 
their  character,  no  school  nor  maeter  pre- 
dominatjog,  onlesa  it  be  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
Dolds.  Some  of  the  portraits  in  this 
ccdlection  are  of  great  interest,  especiallj 
that  of  Pope  hy  Jerras ;  Reynolds's  por- 
trait of  Sterne  j  one  of  Franklin,  hy 
Gsimboroogh;  one  of  P^  Wofflngton, 
In  Hogarth  ;  two  ot  Lady  Hamilton,  from 
toe  pencil  of  Komney ;  and  the  h>vely 
portrut  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  as  St.  Cecilia, 
painted  by  Beynolda. 


Tlas  eminent  scholar  and  statcBman  was 
the  eldert  son   of  the   Right   Hon.  Sir 

Thomas  FranlUand  Lewis,  Bart.,  of  Hup- 
ton  Court,  Kadnorshire,  by  his  first  wife, 
Harriet,  fbarth  daughter  of  ^r  George 
Cemewall,  Bart.  He  was  bom  in  1B06, 
and  wBi  educated  at  Eton,  and  subse- 
qnentJy  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oi- 
nird,  at  which  university  he  took  high 
honours,  being  First  Class  in  Clauics,  and 
Becond  Class  in  Mathematics,  182S.  He 
adapted  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1831,  but  practised  only  for  a  abort  time. 
In  1836  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
niisaioners  of  inquiry  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
poor  and  into  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
Irrland  j  and  in  the  following  year  was 
placed  on  the  Commiasion  of  inquiry  into 
tbe  affain  of  MalU  j  and  was  a  Poor-law 
Commisaioner  fiom  .Tanuary ,  1B39.  to  July, 
IM7,  when  he  was  first  elected  member  for 
tbe  cooDty  of  Hereford  in  the  House  of 
Cooiniona.  He  sat  for  that  county  till 
1862,  and  from  March,  1865,  to  his  death, 
npreaented  the  Radnor  district  of  bo- 
roughs.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
on  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1855.  Sir 
George  filled  numerous  important  ofiicea  in 
the  Qovemment.  He  was  Secretary  to  tbe 
Board  of  Control  from  November,  1847,  to 
Hay,  1848>  Under  8ecretai7  for  the  Home 
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Department  from  Hay,  1S4S,  to  July ,  1 850; 
Financial  Seeretarj  to  the  TleaiDry  from 
July,  1850,  to  Febmary,  1862,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  from  March,  1866. 
to  February,  1868 ;  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  tor  the  Home  I>cpart- 
raent  in  Jane,  1869.  On  the  resignation 
in  July,  1861,  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert 
of  Lea  (Sidney  Herbert),  Sir  Qeorse  waa 
selected  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  (fli  the 
diffiihilt  and  ardaons  office  of  Secretai;  of 
SUte  for  War,  which  ofBoe  he  held  till 
bis  death. 

He  married,  tn  ISM,  Lady  Maria 
Theresa;  widow  of  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Lister,  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Having  left  no  issue  he  ia  succeeded  m 
the  baronetcy  by  his  brother,  the  Rev- 
Qilbert  Frankland  Lewis,  Canon  Ren- 
dentiary  of  Woreeater. 

Sir  Oeorge  C.  Lewis  was  a  distinguished 
scholar,  and  the  author  of  various  pilitiraJ 
and  historical  works,  and  for  a  short  period 
was  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review." 
Among  other  works,  he  waa  the  author 
of  "An  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Political  Terms,"  "An  Essay  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages," "On  Local  Diatarbances  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  Church  Question," 
"  An  Easay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority 
in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  "  An  loqoiry  into 
the  Credibility  of  tbe  Early  Roman  His- 
tory," "An  Essay  on  tbe  Government  of 
Dependencies,"  "  On  the  Method  of  Ob- 
.servation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  on 
elaborate  treatise  "  On  the  Astronomy  of 
the  Anciente,"  &c.  Ac.  He  was  also  the 
translator  of  Boeckh's  '•  Public  Economy 


shire,"  and  only  a  very  short  time  before 
bis  decease  he  had  issued  "  A  Dialogue 
on  tbe  beet  Form  oF  Qovemment." 

His  death  was  very  sudden.  He  bad 
been  in  but  indifTerent  health  daring  tbe 
winter,  and  going  into  the  country  for 
the  Easter  recess,  he  caoght  a  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  bilious  attack,  under 
which  he  sank  in  a  couple  of  dsys.  Hia 
decease  was  justly  regarded  as  a  public 
loss.  The  following  estimateofhischarec- 
ter,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Timn  *'  news- 
paper, is  one  to  which  all  who  knew  him 
will  readily  assent  :- 

"  Sir  Ge( 
character,  a 

much  in  those  debates  firom  wbicl 
country  at  large  lenma  to  esCimato  tbe 
position  of  a  Miniatcri  but  bis  wonder- 
ful power  of  mastering  any  subject,  his 
clear  bead,  his  sound  sense,  and  hia  prac- 
tice ability  were  fully  recognized,  and 
spito  of  his  alow  and  besitaUng  manner. 
Us    voice    had    an    authority    in    the 


Home  of  Commoni  wbich  men  of  much 
more  eloquence  migbt  lutTe  eovied.  In 
that  usaemblj.  tbe  moat  critical  ia  the 
world,  no  one  commanded  more  atten- 
tion when  he  chose  to  speiik,  end  no 
DUD  wu  more  entire];  trusted.  A 
doubt  might  ettich  to  the  apeechei  of 
other  Minuiterfi.  This  one  might  be  aap- 
powd  to  be  carelcH,  that  to  be  occs- 
nouallj  ill-infonned,  and  a  third  to  be 
capable  of  intentionel  ambiguity.  It  wm 
certain  that  Sir  Oeorge  Lenii  would 
always  be  accurate  and  truthful ;  and  lie 
more  than  made  up  for  tba  want  of  bril- 
liaoc;  by  the  worth  of  bi>  cborsner  and 
by  the  completeneat  of  bi>  work.  There 
are  not  a  few  men  in  Parliament  who  hare 
combined  literal?  ability  with  ikilftil 
atateemaoship  i  bat  it  ia  rare  to  aee 
that  kind  of  hterary  ability  which  he 
diiplayMl  combined  with  legislative  and 
practical  tal«ita.  He  was  onquestionably 
one  of  the  moet  learned  Englishmen  of  his 
generation.  His  erudition  included  all 
andent  and  modem  literature,  and  it  was 
as  accDrate  aa  it  was  eitenaiire.  Much  of 
it  was  of  a  sort  which  is  sapposed  to 
belong  only  to  a  recluse.  Sir  Q.  Ijewia 
moved  freely  under  his  weight  of  know- 
ledge, and  whih]  ha  was  oppressed  with 
the  cares  of  otBce,  and  with  the  necessity 
of  bang  every  night  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, he  could  find  leisure  to  disport 
himself  in  some  department  of  forgotten 
lore,  and  would  astonish  the  world  by  his 
elaborate  research  into  the  abtruser  qaes- 
tkms  of  ancient  history  and  philosophy." 

LORD  LYHBHUBST. 


S'  udhunt,  of  LyudhuT 
Qta,  High  Steward  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Charterhouse,  a  great  lawyer,  orator, 
judge,  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  the 
eminent  painter,  John  Singlet'>u  Copley, 
Esq.,  R.A„  by  his  wife,  Soaaa,  daughter 
of  Richard  Chirk,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant in  Boston,  United  States,  and  agent 
of  the  Kast  India  Company  for  thdr  tea 
trade  there,  and  was  grandson  of  BJchard 
Copley,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Limerick, 
by  his  wife,  Sarah,  younger  daughter  of 
John  Singleton,  Eaq.  John  Singleton 
Copley,  the  future  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  was 
bora  May  21,  1772,  at  Boston,  Ame- 
rica, then  a  town  of  the  British  em- 
inre,  and  was,  when  two  yean  of  age, 
brought  to  England  by  his  father.  He 
was  educated  first  by  a  private  tutor, 
and  afterwards  at  Tnnity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  soon  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship.   He  also  won  the  aeoand  Smith's 
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\  selected 
his  college,  and  waa  appinuled 
travelling  Bachelor  of  the  Univennty  in 
1795,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
bis  birthplace,  Boetoo.  On  his  return  to 
England,  in  171^,  be  proceeded  M.A.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  be  entered  himeelf  ef 
Lincoln's  Enn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar 
on  the  8th  of  Jnne,  1801.  He  cboee  the 
Uidland  Circuit,  and  was  made  Seijeut- 
at-Law  in  1813.  He  first  became  pnnni- 
nentlyknownfrvm  the  ability  lie  disidayed 
as  one  of  the  counsel  who  defended  Wat- 
eon  and  Thistleiivood,  tried  fur  high  tn«- 
aon  in  1817.  He  entered  Parliament  m 
member  for  the  boroo^  of  Yarmooth, 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1818,  having  the  same  year  become  a 
King's  Seijeuit  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ches- 
ter- He  ailerwards  sat  for  Aslibnrton 
and  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  soon  looked  on  aa  the  most  rinng 
lawyer  of  his  party  (the  Toe?  aide)  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  and,  s  coDvement 
opportunity  presenting  itself  by  the  re. 
moval  of  Sir  Samuel  Hhephera  to  the 
Scotch  Bench,  Copley  was  appointed  Soli- 
dtor-Oeneral  in  Jiuy,  1819,  and  was 
knighted.  He,  white  holding  the  offica 
of  ^licitor-Oenersl  in  1820,  waa  engaged 
for  the  Crown  in  two  memorable  cases — 
viz.,  the  trial  at  the  Old  Buley  of  the 
Cato-street  conspirators  and  their  ring- 
leader, his  former  client,  Tbistlewood ; 
and  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caro- 
line, in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  both 
aflain.  Sir  John  Copley  displayed  remark- 
able eloqoence.  judgment,  uid  forbear- 
ance. He  beoune  Attorney -General  in 
1821,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1826. 
Ho  at  first  energetically  opposed  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  but  afterwards  sided  with 
those  who  felt  the  absolute  necesnty  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  being  carried.  Ha 
took  office  in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  Mr. 
Conning  in  1827.  He  waa  appointed 
Lord  (Sancellor  for  the  &nt  tjme  April 
20,  1827.  and  was  created  Lord  Lynd- 
hnrst on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  and 
year.  While  be  held  the  aotis,  under  tba 
premiership  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington, 
the  Catholic  Emsndpation  Bill  waa  car- 
ried. He  retired  from  the  chancelloT- 
ihip  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  in  1830,  bnt  was  appiriiited  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  early  in 
1831,  and  in  that  office  diowed  himself  to 
be  an  acnte  and  high-minded  common-law 
Judge.  In  the  House  of  Lords  be  op- 
posed the  Reform  Bill  with  all  hisenerpes 
andetoqaence,aDdwas  thevirtDalleaderia 
the  Tory  struggle.  He  declared  the  measure 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  inoonnstent  with  the  prerogatiTe  ti 
the  Crown.    One  eriais  in  the  histoiy  <^ 
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tha  1»11  he  muni;  bronght  about  b;  bii 
motion  for  the  poatpoDement  cnT  the  (U>- 
CnnehiBing  cUuwb,  bis  cnrrying  whicb 
CBuMd  the  Miiiiatrj  to  tempomrily  re- 
»gn.  on  the  9th  of  May,  1832.  "Lord 
Lyndhurst,  on  the  formBtion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel'i  short  AdminUtration  in  1834.  waa 
■gBin  appoiutcd  Lord  Ctaancellor,but  again 
retired  in  April,  1635.  Ho  wai  elected 
High  Steward  of  the  UniTeraty  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1840.  In  l&ll  Sir  Robert  Feet 
returned  to  power,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
for  tbe  third  time  accepted  tbe  chancel- 
lorsbip,  whieb  ho  finally  reaigned  in  July, 
1S46.  He  nevertbelew  took  snbseqncntiy 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  llouso 
of  Lords,  and  rct^ned  hia  weight  and  in- 
fluence, by  the  force  of  his  high  character, 
viMiom,  and  eloquence  there,  to  the  very 
last  ytsrof  bia  life.  It  should  be  observed 
that,  as  presiding  in  the  Courts  of  Biche- 
qaer  and  Chancery,  Lord  Lvndbnrat  bad 
been  pre-eminent,  and  his  jodgments  in 
Baron  de  Bode's  case,  in  "  Small  B/rtut 
Attwood,"  the  ThellossoQ  cise,  and  the 
Bridgivater  case,  are  looked  on  as  models 
of  incid  reasoning  and  admirable  diction, 
Hb  apeeches  in  tbe  Lords  wbeii  past 
righty  yeara  of  age,  on  the  war  with 
Rossia,  on  Cambridge  L'niveruty  Reform, 
tbe  fVensIcydale  peerage,  and  the  defences 
of  the  countij,  are  no  less  specimens  of 
brilliant  and  sagacioua  eloquence.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  on  the  death  of  tbe  venerable 
Lord  Sinclair,  juat  twelve  days  before  bia 
own  demiae,  became  the  senior  Peer  of  the 
Hoose  of  Lords,  Lord  Lyndhurat  married, 
finrt,  March  13, 1S19,  Sarah  Oaiay,  daugh- 
ter of  Cbas.  Brunsdini,  Esq.,  and  widow  of 
Uent-Col.  Cbas.  Thomas,  lat  Foot  Qoarda, 
who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  bis  lordship  by 
her  (who  died  Jan.  15.  1834)  bad  a  son 
and  foar  daughters,  of  whom  tbe  aon  and 
two  dangbten  died  young,  and  the  two 
inrviring  daughtera  have  been  married — 
vii^  Sarah  Eliiabcth,  in  1850,  to  Uenry 
John  Selwin,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Thomas  Selwin,  Eiith  and  present  Baronet, 
of  Leeds,  Yorkshire;  and  Sophia  Clarence. 
in  1851.  to  Hamilton  Ueckett,  Esq.  Lord 
Lyndbnrst  married,  secondly,  Oeorgiana, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Ouldamith,  Esq.,  by 
whom  be  had  another  daughter,  Georgiaua 
Sunn,  who  was  married,  the  KEithof  Juno, 
1863,  to  Charles  Du  Cane,  Bm.,  M.P. 
Lord  Lyndhurat  died  on  the  12th  October, 
1863,  at  hia  town  house  (the  same  that 
bad  been  his  father's),  25,  Oeorge-street, 
Hanover- aqnare,  and,  aa  be  led  no  male 
iuae,  the   barony  of  Lyndhurst  t>ecame 


WILLIAM  MITLREADY,  B-A. 
This  eminent  artist  waa  bom  at  Ennl*, 
in  Irebnd,  in  1786,  ui  years  before  tbe 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  wai 
admitted  a  student  of  tbe  Koyal  Academy 
when  only  fourteen.  He  bad  before  thil 
guned  the  favourable  notice  of  Banks, 
and  permission  to  draw  in  the  sculptor's 
studio.  Like  many  other  painters  known 
to  us  by  worka  unprettuding  in  anhject 
and  of  "cabinet"  mzb.  bia  firat  attejnpts 
were  on  themes  and  of  the  s<«]e  proper  to 
high  art— a  discipline  which,  liko  the 
"large-band"  of  the  schoolboy,  always 
bears  good  fruit.  Sketches  for  such  anb- 
jects  OA  '■  Polyphemus  and  Ulysses,"  '■  The 
Disobedient  Prophet."  &c.,  were  in  tbe 
eibilrition  of  bia  works  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1618.  Whether  from  want  of 
eneonregenient  or  natural  bias,  he  soon 
contined  himself  to  small  pictures  of  simple 
incident  or  careful  atadles  from  natnre, 
and  ho  adhered  to  bia  early  choice  with 
that  singleness  of  aim  which  ensures  sue- 
coaa.  lie  for  a  time  painted  in  a  low  key, 
with  brown  shadows,  and  hia  Qgure-anb- 
jects  ahowed  in  other  respects  tbe  ioflueDce 
of  Wilkie  and  tbe  Dutch  masters.  In 
little  "bit«"  of  landscape  be  Ant  mani- 
fested a  fresher  feeling  for  colour.  Some 
of  theae,  taken  from  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Hampstead- heath  and  tlie  Kensington 
gravel-pits,  then  a  tkrourite  haunt  of 
landscape-painters,  give,  perhaps,  tbe  ear- 
liest indication  of  that  peculiarly  close  and 
accurate  study  of  natnre  whicli  distinguish 
all  hia  best  works.  In  them,  and  also  the 
Sgure-]ncturcs  of  his  best  (middle)  period, 
he  completelyanticipated  and  fully  realized 
what  the  pre-Rapbaelites  long  after  pro- 
fessed for  the  flrst  time  to  um  at,  and 
only  for  the  most  part  imperfectly  attained. 
Among  the  most  important  pictures  of  the 
firat  ten  years  of  bis  career  were  "  The 
Rattle"  (1808),  "The  Roadside  Inn" 
(1811),  "  l*unch"  (1813).  and  •'  Idle  Boys" 
(1815).  InNavembcroflB15bewaBelected 
associate,  and  only  three  months  later  full 
member,  of  the  Academy,  being  one  of 
tiie  very  few  artists  upon  whom  the  two 
honours  have  been  conferred  within  the 
year.  During  the  next  ten  yeara  were 
produced  some  of  his  most  humoroua  pic- 
tures, cbiefiy  of  boy  life  and  villsge  inci- 
dent. About  the  years  1833-5  Mulready 
commenced  developing  new  and  more 
essentially  artistic  qualities,  particularly 
exquisite  pnrity  of  colour  and  consummato 
refinement  and  variety  of  execution.  In 
1814  Mulready  execute<l  a  series  of  illns- 
trations  for  an  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  from  this  source  haTO 
been  derived  some  of  his  most  important 
[uctures, including  "The  Wbiitonian  Con- 
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troreriij,"  "Bnrcbell  and  Sopbit."  and 
the  mach  mar«  eiquisite  "  CfaooeiiiR  tbe 
Wedding  Gown,"  pnrchued  by  Hr.  Shi^ep- 
shanks  for  1000  gnineas.  Nearly  eqnal  lo 
the  last  in  rolonr,  and  more  solidly  painted, 
ia  "  The  Butt— shooting  a  Cherry"  (1»1S). 
or  later  norks  must  be  nanKxl  "llio 
Bathers"  (18W).  "The  Music  Lpsron" 
(1850),  '■  B1aekh<«th  Park."  "  The  Yonng 
Brother  "  (oomoiiwiont^d  before  his  death 
by  Mr.  VenioD  for  the  MilleclJOQ  he  be- 
qneathed  to  the  nation),  "Just  as  the 
Twig  ia  bent,"  Ac,  (1859),  and  "The Toy- 
aeller"  of  but  year.  The  two  last  are 
replicas,  like  sevonl  other  of  bis  works. 
HDlrciuly's  drawing  was  his  most  constant 
merit.  His  draoghtsmanship  showed  the 
moat  minute  knowledge  of  the  node  and 
of  Btnictnre  in  the  natural  world,  yet  it 
was  always  large  in  manner  and  flowing 
in  eontonr.  His  drawings  in  black  and 
red  chalk  from  the  male  and  fomslc  model, 
and  the  studiea  for  his  jnctorca,  excepting 
oceasionul  smallness  of  the  eitremitice  and 
a  Kttle  want  of  decision  in  the  fon 
remind  us  of  similar  works  of  the  old 
masters.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks  in 
particnlar,  all  the  chief  phasea  of  Mul- 
ready's  art  are  Tery  completely  eiemplilied 
in  onr  National  Gallery. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORMANBT, 
K.G.,  a.C.B. 
Constantine  Henry  Phipps,  Marqnis  of 
Normanby,  Earl  of  Mnlgmre.  Viscount 
Normanby,  and  Baron  Muigrave,  of  Mnl- 
grave.  Yorkshire,  in  tho  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  Baivn  Hulgrave,  of 
New  Boss,  CO.  Weiford.  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry, 
first  Earl  Mulgrave,  by  Martha  Sophia, 
daughter  of  tho  late  Chriitoplier  Thomson 
Mating,  Esq..  of  West  Herrington,  Dur- 
ham. He  wsa  bom  on  the  l&th  of  May, 
1797,andreceived  his  education  at  Harrow 
School,  and  at  Tnnity  CoIIi^k.  Cambridge, 
at  which  univeraity  be  took  his  degree  as 
M.A.  in  1S18.  Shortly  after  he  attaineil 
his  m^ority  ho  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Scarborough,  a  borough 
wherein  his  family  had  great  intlncnee. 
His  Hrst  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  In  1819,  was  in  favour  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  clwms.  and  was  considered  by  his 
political  friends  a  decided  snccesa.  He 
also  eameatly  seconded  Lord  John  Rua- 
aell's  rejolutiona  on  reform  in  a  speech 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  party,  but 
shortly  afterwards  re«^ed  Ma  seat  in 
Parliament  (his  opinions  not  being  those 
of  his  &inily),  and  retired  to  Italy.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  member  for  Higliam 
Ferrara,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  re. 
turned  homo  to  resnnie  hia  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    About  that  time  he 
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port  to  Mr.  Canning's  administration.  Ha 
was  then  a  Liberal,  and  a  popular  number 
in  the  Lower  House.  In  the  summer  of 
1S32.  having  the  prerioua  year  succeeded 
his  father  as  Earl  Mnlgrave,  he  was  ap- 
ptdntcd  Captain -General  and  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  hd  office  which  he  filled  with 
much  credit.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
Melbonme'a  fint  administration ,  Lord 
Mnlgrave  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Privy 
8«a1,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  InApiil, 
1835,  Ijord  Melbourne  being  again  in  office, 
the  late  Lord  was  selected  for  the  imptni- 
ant  post  of  Lord-Lientenant  of  Ireland. 
His  reception  in  Dublin  the  fallowing 
month  was  enthusiastic,  and  altogether 
he  was  a  popular  viceroy.  In  June,  1B38, 
he  was  created  Marquis  of  Nonnanbj.  Id 
February,  1839,  he  succeeded  Lord  Glendg 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  an 
office  he  held  but  a  few  months,  ai  he  re- 
moved in  August  ofthet  year  to  the  Home 
Department,  which  post  he  held  till  Sep- 
tember. 1»11.  In  August,  1S46,  he  was 
appinntod  ambassador  at  Paris,  where  he 
remained  till  the  early  part  of  1858 ;  in 
the  latter  pert  of  that  year  be  bad  a  voy 
aerioua  illness,  which  so  affected  his  general 
health  that  he  was  advised  to  reside  abroad. 
It  was  while  there  that  he  accepted  from 
Ixird  Abenleen's  Qovemment  in  1854  the 
post  of  Minister  at  Toscany — ■  country 
where,  at  different  times,  he  ^ad  passed 
many  years ;  but  be  resigned  the  office  in 
1858.  Kctuming  home  in  time  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  present  Parliament. 
bo  denonnced  in  a  speech,  delivered  that 
night,  the  groands  on  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  Ministry  of  Lord 


reign  A^irs  agaiu  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmemton,  wboae  recognition  of  the 
French  Republic  of  1848  lie  entirely  dis- 
approved of.  From  that  time  his  general 
conrse  of  policy  was  in  conformity  with 
the  declarations  he  made  upon  bis  Snt 
return  to  England. 

The  late  peer,  besides  his  politied 
writings  (one  of  which  pablished  in  lOSl, 
a  pamphlet  on  Italian  afiiiiT^  create  a 
controveray  with  Mr.  Gladatone),  was  the 
author  of  several  works  of  Action,  amoi^ 
others,  "  Yea  and  No,"  "  Matilda,"  "  Tlie 
Contrast,"  ic. 

His  lordship  msiried,  the  12th  of 
August,  1818,  the  Hon.  Maria  Liddell. 
eldest  daughter  of  Tbomaa  Henry,  first 
Lord  Bavensworth,  by  whom  he  1^  isaue 
an  only  son,  George  Angustui  Constantinf, 
Karlof  Uulgrave. 
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In  1832  hii  lordabip  was  mtde  a  Privy 
ComdllDri  uid  nominated  Enigbt  Grand 
Crua  of  the  Rojal  HanoreriaD  Oael|ihic 
Oria;  be  became  in  1817  a  Knight 
Qwti  CroM  of  the  CivU  Division  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath;  and  be  was  invested 
rith  the  OnUr  of  the  Garter  in  1811 . 

UECT.-GENERAL  SIR   JAMES 
OrrKAM,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  Ac.  4c.  ic. 
General  Oatnn>,  the  bod  of  Hr.  Beiua- 
hall.Dorb^ 

Iuul;  long  settled  in  the  connCj,  bj 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr.  Andenon,  of 
UoDnie,  in  Aberdeetuhire,  was  bom  on 
Oa  29th  of  January,  1803.  Ha  was  left 
■n  orphan  at  the  age  of  two  years,  aud 
«u  edncated  in  Scotland  under  the  eare 
of  his  maternal  relatives,  Snt  at  Udoy, 
sod  afUrwards  at  the  Mariachal  College, 
Aberdeen,  vhere  be  greatly  distingniahcd 
hlioself.  He  went  oat  as  a  cadet  to  India 
In  1819,  and  waa  afUrwarda  appointed 
adjatant  to  the  23rd  R^ment  of  Bombay 
N'l^Te  Inlontry,  having  been  for  some 
time  previoualj  in  command  of  a  body  of 
imgohv  troops.  From  1828  to  1835  he 
lerred  in  Canduish,  and  in  the  latt«r  year 
be  BU  employed  in  organizing  ■  Tegalal 
fiffce  in  (iuzerat.  In  1838  he  waa  aide- 
de-oinp  to  Lord  Keane,  and  took  an 
srtive  part  in  the  capture  of  Ohoznee. 


>f  political  agent  at  Qoojerat, 
ud  tboae  of  commissary  in  the  Lppcr 
Sdode.  bendea  ondertaking  the  duties 
of  British  Reddent  at  Hyderabad,  at 
Sattara,  and  at  Lucknow.  Id  all  ^ese 
capadtiea  he  oapecially  recommended 
hiiiMelf  to  the  esteem  of  hii  superior 
efficen,  as  well  by  his  military  vigour  as 
bj  bis  admirable  administrative  qualities. 
In  1S12  be  was  appointed  commissioner 
to  negotiate  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
in  which  position  be  adopted  views  at 
variance  with  those  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Jainea  Napier,  a  difference  which,  after 
be  quitted  Scinde,  found  very  decided  ex- 
presHon  in  the  pnhlication  of  a  work,  in 
which  he  severely  criticized  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Charlea  relative  to  the  conquest  of 
that  country.  An  angry  correspoDdeDCC 
was  published  at  the  time,  hut  from 
fint  to  last  Sir  James  Outram  played  a 
most  disinterested  part,  and  Sir  C.  Najner 
bimaelf  atylcd  him  publicly  tbe  "  Bayard 
of  India,  lant  peur  »l  lant  reproche." 
Sir  James  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  the  end  his  views  were  confirmed 
by  the  Buard  of  Directors ;  and  as  the  best 
proof  of  the  honesty  of  his  opinion,  that 
the  Ameers  had  been  hardly  dealt  with, 
be  paid  over  his  share  of  tbe  Scinde  prize- 
money  to  the  public  charitiea  at  Bombay. 
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He  visited  Englaad  on  fnrtoagh  In  1843, 
and  in  the  fulowing  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  the  Mahrntta 
country.  In  1817  be  was  appointed 
IteHidcut  at  Baroda,  and  he  was  neit 
employed  iu  a  high  office  at  Bombay, 
where  he  unflinchingly  eiposed  the  official 
venality  then  prevalent,  and  which  be 
was  birgely  instrumental  in  snpprcssing. 
In  1856  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Ihil- 
housie  successor  to  Sir  John  Lawrence 
as  Chief  Commisuoner  of  Dude.  In  the 
military  operations  in  Persia,  in  1857, 
he  took  the  most  active  and  prominent 
part.  As  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  successor 
at  Lucknovr,  the  part  be  sustained  during 
tbe  mutiny  in  India,  and  his  generous 
conduct  in  oonneiion  with  the  advance 
of  Havelock's  force,  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  cha- 
racters of  that  memorable  time.  In 
1856,  while  In  tbe  ebief  command  of  tho 
Persian  expedition,  he  was  made  C.B., 
and  in  16o8  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
baronetcy.  Ho  waa  afterwards  made  a 
G.C.B.,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1860,  greatly  shattered  In  health, 
but  on  several  public  occasions  lie  waa 
rec^ved  with  the  honour  justly  due  to 
his  eminent  public  services  and  bis  high 
personal  cbaracter. 

On  the  creation  of  tbe  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India  Sir  James  Outram  was 
enrolled  as  one  of  ita  members,  and  he 
was  pressed  to  become  one  of  tbe  (Home) 
Indian  Coundl,  but  bis  health  was  too  far 
gone  for  any  more  work  ;  and  since  that 
period  he  resided  almost  constantlv  in 
l>ance.  In  Jnly,  1862,  be  reccivui  the 
honorary  d^roe  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Uni- 
veruty  of  Oxford  at  tbe  grand  com- 
memoration, in  company  with  Lord 
Falmerslon,  Sir  BouDdell  Palmer,  Sir 
E.  W.  Head,  and  others. 

The  remains  of  Sir  James  Outram  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  March 
25tb,  near  the  grave  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son. Many  of  the  illustrious  eoldier'a 
old  friends  and  comrades,  including  Lord 
Clyde  and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  attended 
tbe  funeral.  The  chief  mourner  was  bis 
■on,  now  Sir  Francis  Outram  i  and  a  body 
of  tbe  7Stb  Highlanders,  whom  he  had 
led  to  victory,  osoarted  the  body  to  the 
grave. 


This  distinguished  officer,  whose  services 
both  military  and  civil  earned  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  nused  him  to  the  peerage, 
was  a  son  of  Samuel  Colbome,  Esq..  of 
Lyndhnrst,  by  Cordelia  Anne,  daughter 
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of  John  Oaretin,  Esq.,  of  Leragh  Cutle, 
and  of  Ballykerrin,  co.  Westmeatb;  he 
wai  kiso  gwKlnephew  of  Cbarlea  Col- 
borne,  Kh).,  of  the  KnoUmHna,  Lyndhurst, 
Hants,  and  of  Barnes,  in  Surra;.  He 
was  born  in  the  yeai  1779,  and  received 
ume  part  of  liia  edncation  at  Chrrat'i 
Hospital,  bis  father  having,  through 
tome  nneuccewfal  speculations,  tctl  his 
widow  and  two  children  in  straitened 
circnmstancM.  Hre.  Colbome,  however, 
eontracted  anotbei  marriage,  and  in  con- 
sequence her  son  obtained  a  place  on  the 
foundation  of  Winchester  College.  On 
the  10th  of  Jalj,  1794,  he  obtuned  a 
CominiBsioQ  as  ensign  in  the  20th  Foot, 
Bod  the  next  year  he  became  lieutenant, 
but  he  tlrat  saw  active  service  in  North 
Holland  in  the  campaign  of  1799.  Ha 
waa  in  Sir  Balph  Abercromby's  eipedi- 
tioo  to  Egypt  in  1801.  and  in  1805  he 
waa  employed  on  the  Neapolitan  tVontier 
with  a  Britiab,  in  concert  ivith  n  Russian, 
force ;  he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria  the  following  year,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  of  Maida.  In  1806-7 
be  was  military  secretary,  fintto  General 
Fox,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Sicily  ; 
•econdly,  to  Sir  John  Moore,  in  Sicily, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  1808-9,  and 
was  with  faim  at  the  battle  of  Comnna. 
In  1809  he  joined  Lord  Wellington'B  army 
in  Spun  at  Jaracejo,  and  was  sent  to  La 
Mancha  to  report  on  tlie  operations  of  the 
Spanish  armiee.  After  the  battle  of  Ocana, 
at  which  he  was  present,  he  commanded 
a  brigade  in  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  division 
(1810-11),  and  was  detached  in  command 
of  it  to  Castle  Franco,  for  the  porpoac  of 
observing  the  movements  of  Oenend  Reg- 
nier'a  corpi  i'armfe  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal.  At  the  battle  of  Bosaco,  and 
on  the  retreat  to  the  Lines  of  Tones 
Vedras,  he  commanded  a  brigade,  with 
which  he  oeeuiried,  outside  the  lines,  the 
town  of  Alhandra  and  the  advanced  posts 
near  Villa  Franca,  when  the  army  waa 
In  retreat,  and  until  Massena  bad  retired 
from  the  front  of  the  line*.  Up  to 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  Maasenii, 
Colonel  ColiMme  had  charge  of  the  posts 
on  the  Tagns,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Zeiere.  At  Campo  Mayor  he  led  the 
advanced  guard  of  in&ntry  and  cavalry, 
and  then  was  in  command  of  a  brigade 
and  a  force  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  with 
orders  to  drive  back  the  French  outposts 
during  the  uege  of  Badajos,  1811.  Ue 
commanded  a  brigade  at  Albuera.  In 
1812,  on  the  investment  of  Cindad  Ro- 
drigo,  be  led  a  force  of  the  Light  Division, 
which  stormed  the  redoebt  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  on  the  Greater  Teson,  and  he 
beaded  the  62nd  Light  Infantry  in  the 
amolt  on  the  fortraas  and  town.    The 
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ascent  waa  extremely  steep  and  con- 
tracted, and  when  two-thirds  of  the  lesser 
breach  had  been  reached,  the  stmggte 
became  so  violent  in  the  narrowest  jiirt 
that  the  men  paused ;  Colonel  Colbirnie, 
however,  pressed  forward  with  his  EiSnd, 
thoagb  woonded  in  the  sbonlder.  Hii  Hqoc 
(Napier),  thon^  struck  down  by  grape- 
sho^  c^lcd  to  the  troops  to  trust  to  ttuir 
bayonets,  the  ofliceia  sprang  to  the  front, 
and  the  ascent  waa  won.  Colonel  OJ- 
bome  commanded  the  2nd  brigade  of  the 
Light  Division  at  the  battles  of  the 
Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  during  lbs 
campugn  of  the  Basque  Vjretitsk.  At 
Orthes  and  at  Toalonse  he  led  the  52nd, 
and  at  the  peace  be  received  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  His  chief  militar;  ftet, 
however,  waa  performed  at  Waterlotv 
where  he  BEain  commanded  the  SSod,  is 
part  of  Adama's  Brigade.  Of  his  own 
accord  he  led  the  tbrwHTd  movement 
which  determined  the  fortnnea  of  the  day. 
When  the  column  of  the  Imperial  Qiurd 
was  gaining  the  summit  of  the  British 
position,  and  was  forcing  backward  OM 
of  the  companies  of  the  95th,  Colond 
Colbome.  seriog  his  left  endangered 
started  the  62nd  on  ita  advance.  Ths 
Duke  saw  the  movement,  and  instantly 
sent  to  desire  him  to  continne  it.  This 
&ct,  which  was  long  questioned,  has  hem 
since  abundantly  confirmed. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  be  waa  fiir 
some  time  nnemployed,  but  aAerwud* 
he  obtained  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
Qovemor  of  Guernsey,  which  be  held  fbr 
some  years,  and  where  be  was  greatlf 
instrumental  in  reviving  Elirabetii  Col- 
lege, which  had  fallen  into  decay.  In 
1828  he  was  sent  out  to  Canada,  as 
Uentenant-Govemor  and  Commander  lA 
the  Forces  of  Upper  Canada  \  and  ha 
anbaequently  held,  during  the  lebellkD 
of  1837,  tbe  united  civil  and  mihtaiy 
power  tjirongboot  the  entire  province, 
acting  in  the  double  capatntj  of  OovenKir- 
Oeneral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  tb« 
Forces  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada- 
Having  anppreeaed  the  reheltitHi  he  re- 
tnmed  to  England,  and  was  raised  to  ^ 
peerage  as  Lord  Seaton,  with  a  pensea 
□f  20002.  per  annmn  fbr  himself  and  lua 
two  neit  sDCeesaora ;  hut  bo  took  no  part 
in  poUUcs,  save  once,  when  lie  q>oke  in 
tbe  debate  on  the  union  of  the  Canadis. 
He  expressed  his  averuon  to  tbe  union, 
on  the  ground  that  it  wonbl  eventuallT 
hamper  the  development  of  Canada,  and, 
furthennoro,  prove  a  hindrance  to  tbe 
junction  of  the  North  American  Pro- 
vinces as  a  Confederation.  In  1813  bs 
waa  appinnted  XaxA  High  Commuiaoner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  a  post  which  h« 
held  until  l&4d.    There  he  h«l,  daring 


the  revolDtionuy  mutia  of  1848,  to  d«al 
witli  the  deniBadi  of  a  people  who 
arowedlj  felt  the  BriUah  protectorate  aa 

a  bardiMi ;  and  tliough  he  yielded  to  them 
■n  ultra-Liberal  constitution,  he  could 
not  briog  them  to  any  better  state  of 
feeling,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  per- 
■anally  popular  among  them,  aa  he  had 
been  is  all  hia  other  goTcmorBbipa.  His 
bat  public  employment  was  the  command 
rf  the  troopa  in  Ireland,  which  he  held 
from  1855  to  1860. 

Beaidea  hia  British  honours  of  a  Q.CB. 
and  G.C.U.,  Lord  Seaton  waa  a  Knight 
of  the  foreign  Orders  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword  of  Portngal,  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Aoatria,  and  of  St.  Oeorge  of  Russia. 
HaTing  been  for  aome  years  colonel  of 
the  26Ui  (Cameroaian)  Regiment  of  Foot, 
he  waa  appointed  colonel  of  the  2nd  Life 
OnardB.  March  24th,  1854,  and  on  April 
lit,  1860,  he  received  the  high  t^tinction 
of  a  field -marahal's  baton. 

The  deccaxed  married,  Jane  21st,  1814, 
Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Sev. 
James  fonge,  of  Pualinch,  Lansend, 
and  COombe,  Devon,  Rector  of  Newton 
Ferran,  bj  whom  be  had  a 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 

Hr.  Thackera;,  one  of  the  meat  brilliant 
and  popular  writers  of  ficUon  that  this 
generation  has  prodnced,  deseended  from 
an  old  yorkshire  &mily,  was  bom  at  Cal- 
entt«  in  1811,  bia  father  being  a  member 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  hia  uncle 
a  physician  at  Cheater.  Hisgreat-grand- 
fttber  waa  Dr.  Tbackerav,  of  Harrow,  who 
went  to  Cambridge  in  ItIO,  an  eiceUent 
■eholar  and  clever  man.  who  introduced 
at  Harrow  the  Eton  ^stem :  be  partly 
educated  Sir  William  Jonea,  and  bia  epi- 
taph was  written  by  hia  pupil  Dr.  Parr. 
The  ion  of  the  Doctor  married  a  Uisa 
Webb,  of  the  old  Eogliah  family  to  which 
the  Brigadier  Webb,  of  Harlborougb'a 
wars,  bdonged ;  be  made  a  fortune  in 
India,  but  eventually  aettled  at  Uudley. 
in  Middlesex,  where  ho  died.  There  are 
nnmeroua  descendants  of  the  Head  Master 
of  Harrow  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Indian 
Service,  and  tracea  of  the  influence  of 
&mily  connexions  are  foand  in  many  of 
the  writings  of  the  deceased. 

Ijke  ouier  Engliab  children  bom  in 
India,  young  Thackeray  waa  sent  home 
for  education  (in  1817),  and  the  voyage 
—during  which  ho  saw  Napoleon  in  hia 
island  prison — was  among  bia  earlieat  re- 
collections. He  was  plaSd  at  the  Char- 
terhonae,  where,  under  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Bossell,  he  made  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, ajid  acquired  aa  acqu^ntauce  with 
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the  Latin  langnage,  and  eapedally  the 
Latjn  poets,  which  exernaed  a  great  in- 
ttnence  over  his  genius  and  hia  diction. 

From  Charterhouse  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  without  taking  a 
degree ;  and  afterwards,  having  expe- 
rienced some  reverses  of  fortune  (for  he 
had  inherited  considerable  property),  he 
iH^an  a  career  aa  an  artiat,  which  he  did 
not  eventually  pursue  further  than  to 
illustrate  his  own  wriUnga.  He  next  ap- 
peared aa  a  newspaper  writer,  and  waa  at 
one  time  the  Paris  correapondent  of  tbo 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  as  in  after  lifb  ho 
was  connected  with  the  "Timea."  The 
Srat  contributions  he  made  to  literature 
under  a  diatinctivo  name  were  the  tales, 
criticisma,  and  descriptive  aketchea  which 
appeared  in  "  Frnzer's  Magazine  "  under 
the  pseudonymea  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marah,  and  George  Fiti-Boodtc,  Esq.  The 
keen  observation,  delicate  irony,  and  re- 
fined style  of  these  magaiina  papers  at- 
tractj^d  the  notice  of  readers  like  the  late 
John  Sterling,  who  predicted  the  author's 
future  fame,  hut  left  the  mass  nnconaciona 
of  any  extraordinary  merit.  The  earliest 
of  bia  worka  which  appeared  in  a  separate 
form  were  "The  Paria  Sketch  Book" 
(laW),  and  "The  Second  Funeral  of 
Napoleon,"  and  "The  Chronicles  of  a 
Dmm,"  in  metre,  publiahed  together 
(18*1).  Bnt  neither  these  nor  "The 
Irish  Sketch  Book"  (1843)  made  a  per- 
manent impreaaion  on  the  pnbUc,  which 
waa  in  this  case  alow  to  discover  unaided 
merit.  He  afterwarda  became  a  con- 
tributor to  "  Punch,"  and  the  earlier 
volnmea  of  that  periodical  bear  evidence 
of  his  facnlty  of  satirizing  society  aa  it 
actually  is,  and  of  his  peculiar  foculty  of 
writing  verse  in  a  style  at  once  easy  and 
original.  Hia  pseudonym  of  U.  A.  Tit- 
marth  at  length  became  famona,  and  a 
brilliant  career  was  before  bira.  In"Vamtj 
Piur,"wbich  appeared  in  1846  inmonthlv 
numbers  af^r  the  Dickena  fashion,  he  took 
a  larger  canvaa  and  flUed  it  with  a  group 
of  portrMt*  not  excelled  through  all  fic- 
tion in  originality,  variety,  and  force, 
thoagh  their  truth  was  not  so  generally 
allowed.  From  thia  time  it  became  the 
practice  to  speak  of  him  oa  the  modern 
Fielding.  After  some  small  occasional  and 
Christmas  books,  "  Notes  of  a  Journey 
troia  Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo"  (1&I6), 
"Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball"  (1847),"Dr.  Birch 
and  bia  Young  Friends"  (1619),  he  pub- 
lished "Pendcnnis,"  in  which  he  seemed 
to  dwoU  by  preference  on  the  dark  side  of 
human  character,  and  to  bold  up  the  petty 
and  ignoble  side  of  all  things,  while  over- 
looking the  goodness  that  exists  in  the 
this  nnliappy  tendency  gave 


world ;  and  tl 
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c1uract«T  cynickl  and  anatore,  wfaereaa  in 
hct  he  Hu  quite  the  Teverae,  bat  his 
baUtual  manner  was  liable  to  be  min- 
nndentood  by  those  who  did  not  inti- 
mately know  him. 

In  1861  Mr.  Thackeraj  delivered,  at 
Willis's  Booms,  a  course  of  "  Six  Lectures 
on  the  Eiigli»li  Hnmouriets,"  nliich  hare 
unce  been  numbered  with  his  published 
works.  In  1S52  "The  History  of  Henir 
Esmond,  Esq,,"  was  pi»en  to  the  world. 
The  nobler  tone  of  this  work  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  refutation  of  the  ccn- 
anrcB  founded  on  the  fpatures  of  "Pen. 
deonis,"  or  as  an  improvement  su^ested 
by  the  taste  of  the  pablii^,  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  adverec  eriticism. 
"Tlie  Nencomes,"  published  in  1855,  re- 
vealed a  deeper  pathos  than  any  of  his 
previous  novels,  and  showed  that  the 
anthor  eould,  when  he  pleased,  giye  pic- 
tures of  moral  beauty  and  lovelincsB.  The 
BUCCCBB  of  the  "  l-ecturea  on  the  English 
Humoorista"  led  him  to  prepare  another 
series  on  "The  Four  Georges,"  which  he 
flrat  delivered  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  which  ho  was  by  some  considered  to 
have  deferred  loo  much  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  Kepuhhcan  aaditors. 

In  1857  Hr.  Thackeray  solicited  the 
auflrages  of  the  constituency  of  the 
city  of  Oiford,  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
but  was  unsuccessful;  and  in  tlio  same 
year  he  was  writing  and  publishing  his 
"Virginians,"  the  last  of  bis  principal 
novels.  In  1860  he  became  the  editor 
the  "Comhill  Magarinp,"  whi 
attained  a  high  degree  of  suect 
the  Widower"  and  "ThoAdi 
Philip"  appeared  in  its  pages,  but  they 
are  not  to  Ete  compared  with  the  series  oif 
fictions  by  which  they  were  preceded. 

Although  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  in  1848,  Mr.  Thackeray  never 
practised.  Until  of  tate  years  his  career 
wa^  up-hill,  stru^ling,  and  painfiil.  Ho 
had  to  endure  a  domestic  bereavement  of 
a  peculiarly  painful  nature;  and  he  suf- 
fered from  a  sicknesa  which  interrupted 
the  publication  of  "  PendennU,"  in  the 
middle  of  that  work,  and  threatened  to 
bring  his  life  to  a  premature  close.  During 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  Hr.  Thackeray 
was  in  prosperonscircumstanees,  and  these 
were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He 
was  but  a  few  days  before  his  death  eon  - 
gratulating  himself  on  having  entirely  re- 
covered from  an  illness  that  bad  harassed 
bim  (or  years,  and  was  actively  engaged 
on  a  new  work,  a  portion  of  wliich  he 
eihitiited  to  a  f^end.  On  the  evening  of 
the  23rdof  Dccemhcr  he  retired  forest  in 
excellent  heaJth  and  spirits,  and  the  next 
morning  he  was  tbund  dead  in  his  bed. 
Ue  leavei  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
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has  already  gained  reputatdon  a*  a  writer 

of  Action. 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  interred  in  t^e  Ken- 
eal-greeu  cemetery,  and  the  funeral  was 
■  attended  by  many  persons  of  eminence  Id 
the  literary  world.  Many  criticisms  aUie 
on  his  prodactions  and  his  personal  cha- 
racter appeared,  of  which  tne  following, 
believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Han- 
nay,  is  among  the  most  judicious  :— 

"The  poi^ition  of  Mr.  Thackeray  u  a 
novelist  is  easily  defined.  He  represented 
the  English  novel  as  the  direct  repraenta- 
Uve  of  FiehJing.  Other  men  wrote  mote 
popular  stories.  But  he  cieellcd  all  men 
in  an  intellectual  representation  of  iatd- 
lectdal  English  life,  — in  refiecljng  th> 
thought,  sentiment,  taste,  of  the  ciasm 
whose  character  determines  the  o^nnion  df 
posterity  about  each  generation.  Be  wis 
even  more  a  philosopher  than  a  painler,— 
and  more  a  thinker  than  a  humourist, — 
although  he  was  an  admirable  painter  and 
an  admirable  hnmourist.  His  culture  snp- 
plied  an  adequate  basis  to  his  observatksi. 
He  probably  knew  no  English  writers 
better  thnn  he  knew  Horace  and  Mon- 
taigne, and  he  was  always  gratefal  to 
Charterhouse  for  the  discipline  whii:h  en- 
abled him,  though  his  life  was  not  properly 
■  studious  one,  to  interpenetrate  bis  tho- 
roughly modem  dissertation  with  the 
easential  s^t  of  the  purest  dasncal 
subtlety. 

"Tliose  who  were  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  this  memorable  man, — who 
saw  bim  at  home,— who  knew  the  real 
truth  about  his  dispcHtion  and  privala 
conduct, — are  alone  able  to  do  him  justice 
in  these  respects.  He  was  one  of  the 
kindest  men  living  of  his  time,  hoapitsble, 
generous,  charitable,  tolerant,  in  a  degree 
which  would  have  been  a  distinction  in 
itself  to  a  man  distinguished  fbr  notbii^ 
else.  His  principles,  too,  were  consii- 
coously  sound.  He  honoured  above  all 
men  those  writers  who  had  devoted  ihdr 
lives  to  the  service  of  virtue ;  and  shrink- 
ing as  he  did  fi-om  every  thing  like  csnt, 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  paying  bis 
personal  homage  to  the  religions  institn- 
tions  and  sentimenta  of  the  country." 

FRAKCBS  TROLLOPE. 
Tlus  lady,  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  anthor  of  the  amudng  bat 
somewhat  caustic  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  BOdety  of  the  United  StaUl, 
as  well  as  of  many  popular  works  of  fic- 
tion, was  the  daughter  of  an  Engbsh 
clergyman,  and  was  bom  in  1790,  In 
1809  she  married  Anthony  Trollope,  Esq, 
a  barrister,  whom  she  survived  maoj 
yean.    She  made  her  visit  to  America  in 
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1839,  uid  ber  work — nhich  caowd  mDch 
«riticiim,  tnd  gave  ctm^erable  ofiboce 
ia  that  coantrj—wM  pnbtished  in  1BS2. 
It  wu  much  read,  and  obtained  great 
nolorietj  in  tlui  conntrj.  Having  eata- 
bli*li«d  Ler  repnlation  ai  a  clever  and 
pungent  satiritt.  Mra.  Tnillope  commence 
ber  career  »a  a  novel-writer,  and  ber  stjle 
bring  marb  appreciate*!  by  the  public,  abe 
continned  ftir  apwards  or  twenty  years  to 
•end  forth  from  the  pre»  b  BucceBsioa  of 
worlu  characterized  for  the  matt  part  by 
a  close  and  keen  observation  of  liuman 
Ditare,  and  by  a  wit  which,  if  not  alwayi 
rf  the  moat  refined  qoaJity,  wu  well 
adapted  to  act  in  a  itrong  Ugbt  thefbUiea 
and  extravagance*  of  modem  life.  Among 
the  moat  popular  of  her  novels  may  be 
mentioned  the  "Vicar  of  Wnahill," 
"  Life  and  Adventures  of  Michael  Arm- 
rtnmg,  a  Factory  Boy,"  "  The  Widow 
Bamaby,"  "The  Widow  Married,"  and 
"The  Bamabys  in  America."  Nor  was 
her  prolific  pen  solely  confined  to  works 
of  fiction.  Mia.  TroUope  published  several 
other  volnmsa  during  the  same  period 
deacriptive  of  the  countries  which  she 
Tinted — much  of  her  lile,  especially  the 
latter  yeaia,  having  been  spent  abroad 
and  in  foreign  travel— and  of  this  clsSK  of 
works  were  her  "  Paris  arid  the  PHriaians," 
pnbliahed  in  1835;  and  "  Vienna  and  the 
Aostrians,"  in  iS38j  also  a  "Vmt  to 
Italy."  '■  Travels  and  Travellers,"  ic. 
Mrs.  TroUope  belonged  to  a  family  well 
known  for  Uterary  talents.  Mr.  Adolphos 
Trollope,  the  author  of  several  deservedly 
popular  ItalifiD  tales  and  works  of  travel, 
i*  her  son ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Trollo] 
one  of  the  fint  writers  of  fiction 
conntrj,  ia  her  near  relative. 

RSAR.ADHIRAL  WASHINGTON. 
Rear- Admiral  John  Washington,  for- 
merly Uydrographer  to  the  Admiralty, 
entered  the  Navy  May  16, 1812,  as  a  first- 
daas  volunteer  on  board  tlie  "  Junon,"  of 
fiirty-sii  guns.  Captain  James  Sanders, 
fitting  for  the  North  American  station,  in 

particularly  in  operations  in  the  river 
Chesapeake.  The  "Junon"  made  prizes 
of  several  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and 
completely  discomfited  fifteen  gunboat! 
that  had  been  deapatohed  for  the  e>press 
pnrpose  of  capturing  her,  ttler  an  action 
of  three  bonn,  fought  on  June  20,  1613. 
Removing  as  midshipman,  in  the  foUowlng 
October,  to  the  "tjyhillc,"  he  suled  in 
that  ship  in  1814,  under  Captain  Forrest, 
with  the  "Princtss  Caroline,"  Captain 
Downman,  for  the  latitude  of  QreenlaDd, 
in  frnitleas  pursuit  of  the  American  Com- 
modore  Rogers.     lu  November   of  the 
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:  year,  having  returned  to  England, 
be  entered  the  Royal  Naval  Collie  at 
PortnnoDtb.  On  leaving  that  institntion 
he  was  received,  in  May,  1816,  on  board 
the  "  Forth,"  Captain  Sir  Thomas  bonis, 
under  whom  he  was  again  employed  fbr 

pwardi  of  three  years  on  the  coast  of 

'^     •    ■  He  then,  i 
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Cnedtbe 
thontbeSaotiiA 
he  remained  until  after  his  promotion  to 
'he  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  took  place 
n  the  Ist  of  January,  1S21.  He  vtai 
abseqnently  employed  on  "particular 
irvlce;"  and  in  August,  1830,  was  np- 
pointed  to  tbe  "  Royal  Oeorge,"  1 20,  as 
fiag.lientenant  to  Sir  J.  Poer  Beresfbrd, 
■  in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  coB- 
tinning  to  serve  under  that  officer  in  tbe 
"  Queen,"  until  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  in  1838.  To  the  active  ser- 
vice consequent  upon  bis  various  appoint- 
ments. Lieutenant  Washington  had  nnlted 
the  practice  of  maritime  surveying  and 
the  pursnitB  of  a  scientific  hydrographer 
and  ge(^;rapher ;  be  was  a  member  of 
various  learned  Societies,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  scientific  works  connected 
with  his  profesnion.  In  I83B  he  succeeded 
Captwn  Maconochie  as  Secretory  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
but  nsigned  that  office  in  18.11,  on  being 
appinnted  to  continue  the  survey  of  tbe 
North  Sea.  which  had  for  some  time  been 
in  progTiHB.  During  this  ondertaking.  In 
which  he  was  continually  engaged  until 
the  close  of  1814,  he  was  occanionally  oc- 
cupied in  correcting  the  eiisting  charts, 
as  the  position  of  the  shoals  and  the 
directions  of  the  navigable  channels  bad 
in  many  cases  become  changed.  In  1842 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  in  compliment  to  the  Kins  ol 
Prussia.  The  survey  waa  Captain  Wash- 
ington's last  service  afioat.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  a  commisrioner  for  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  tbe  rivers,  shores, 
and  bsfboura  of  the  L'nited  Kinfi^loni.  On 
the  retirement  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Frani^ 
Iteaufort,  in  1855,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
oflice  of  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  be  snbsequently  attuned  the  rank  of 
Bear- Admiral. 

In  1833  Admiral  Washington  married 
EleoDora,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
H.  Askew,  Rector  of  Oraystock,  in  Cum- 
berland, by  whom  he  left  a  large  family, 
more  than  one  of  his  sons  being  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

Admiral  Washington  was  not  more  re- 
markable for  his  high  scientific  attun- 
ments  than  fbr  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
bis  earnest  dodro  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  sea&ring  population. 

Google 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  DUBLIN. 
The  Right  Hon.  uid  Mart  Ret.  Rich- 
ard What«1y,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Uishop  of  Qlendalougli,  and 
Biahop  of  Kildare,  Prebendary  of  Cullen 
in  St.  Patrick'!  Cathedral,  Viaitor  of 
Trinity  College.  Dablin,  Vice-Preudent 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  and  a  Privy 
Councillor,  wai  the  fnarth  Mn  of  the 
Ker.  Joseph  Whately,  D.D.,  of  Noanich 
Park,  SoiTcy,  Prebcudary  of  Bristol,  bj 
hii  wife,  the  daughter  of  William  Pla- 
mer,  Esq.,  of  Ware  Park,  Herts,  and 
nater  of  William  Flumcr,  Eaq.,  many 
yews  M.P.  for  Hertfordihire.  He  was 
aephe*  of  Tbonuta  Whately,  Mcretary  to 
the  Eari  of  SntTolk  and  Berkshire,  and 
author  of  some  ralnable  "  Kemirki  OD 
the  Characters  of  Shakspeare."  He  wsa 
bom  in  Cavendhih- square,  on  Feb.  1, 
1787,  and  was  edncated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oiford,  srhere  Ms  career  was  brilliant- 
He  nsdaatod  B.A.,  takiDg  a  second  dan 
in  classic*  and  mathematics  in  Michael- 
mas Term,  180B.  He,  in  1610,  obuiued 
a  prize  for  his  English  essay,  "  What  are 
the  arts  in  the  estivation  of  which  the 
ancients  were  leu  successful  than  the 
moderns?"  Ho  was,  in  1811,  elected 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in 
1812.  Id  1822  he  was  apptdnted  Bampton 
Lecturer  at  Oxford,  and  was  nominated 
to  the  living  of  Hslesworth  with  Chcdiston, 
in  Soffolk.  He  about  tbU  time  first  be- 
came known  as  a  rell{(ions  and  logical 
writer.  His  three  "  Sermons  on  the 
Christian's  Duty  to  Established  Govem- 
Dients  and  Laws  "  met  with  much  favour, 
and  he  had  great  success  in  the  pnb- 
lication  of  his  curious  tract  called 
"  Historic  EKnibts  respecting  Napoleon 
Bonaparte."    This  was  intended  to  coo- 
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.,  Dr.  Whately  was  chosen  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Albau'a  Hall.  He  produced 
Ilia  celebrated  books,  "  The  Elements  of 
Logic  "  in  1826,  and  '•  The  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  "  in  1B28.  He  was  for  one  year 
(from  1830  to  1831)  Prol^Mor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Oxford,  when  the  new  Whig 
Oovemineot  Hied  upon  him  to  fill  the 
Primacy  of  Ireland.  He  was  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of  Oien- 
dalongh  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  on 
Buuday,  Oct.  23, 1831.  As  Prinute,  Dr. 
Whately  led  a  most  active  and  inflnentJal 
lif%  taluDg  inteieat  as  a  liberal  Chmrch- 
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man  In  aU  qaettitna  of  sodal  and  ecde. 
riastical  importance,  and  more  cspedslly 
in  tbe  qocAtion  of  Irish  education.  He 
also  aided  the  endeavoun  to  procnre  a 
repeal  of  the  law  which  prohilats  mst- 
riage  with  a  sister-in-Uw.  Dr.  Whately. 
by  the  conciliatory  course  which  hs 
adopted,  may  be  sud  to  have  stemmed 
the  fbrmidehle  attack  made  by  CConnell 
and  the  Catholic  party  against  the 
Established  Church  in  Irehuid,  the 
political  sapremacy  of  which  would  have 
been  probably  annulled,  bat  for  the  com- 
promise relaUve  to  the  tithes  and  the 
decrease  (by  amalgamation  of  Sees)  of  the 
Irish  tnshoprica.  Pursuant  to  the  tatter 
statutory  arrangement,  Dr.  Whately  be- 
came also  Bishop  of  Kildare  in  IMG- 
He  was  a  Commissioner  of  National  Edn- 
cation  in  Ireland  from  the  inatitation  c^ 
the  system  until  1853,  when  he  raigned 
from  bis  feeling  that  the  religions  ques- 
tion had  not  been  &irly  treated,  espeoslty 
with  reference  to  tb^  scriptural  books 
which  were  on  the  Education  Board's 
list.  Of  Dr.  Whately's  nnmerous  pub- 
lications while  Archbishop,  the  titles 
may  be  given  here  of  "  Thoughts  on  Se- 
condary Panishmenia,"  "  Lectures  ca 
nditical  Economy,"  "Transportation," 
"  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  "  Introdnctoij 
Lecture  on  St.  Paul's  Ejnstles,"  "  Cau- 
tions for  tbe  Times"  (edited  and  in  ths 
main  inspred  by  him),  Ac.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh"  and 
"  Qoarterly "  Reviews,  and  to  many 
other  periodicals  of  a  learned  or  instruc- 
tive nature.  His  latest  contribuliom 
are  to  be  (bnnd  in  a  popular  msgasin^ 
printed  by  women,  entitled  "Tbe  Rose, 
Shamrock,  and  TbisUe."  He  also  brongbt 
out  an  emended  and  improved  edition  of 
the  "  Tales  of  the  Oenii,"  and  he  edited 
"  Scripture  Lessons,"  and  a  "  BotA  at 
Sacred  Poetry,"  for  schools.  Dr.  Wbatdy 
married,  in  18S1,  Miw  E.  Pope,  daughter 
of  W.  Ripe,  ^q.,  by  whom  be  left  issue. 

MR.  JUSTICE  WIGHTMAN. 
This  highly<re8pect«d  lawyer,  who  was 
bom  in  1784,  was  of  Scottish  origin,  being 
descended  from  a  family  of  tbe  name  long 
settled  in  Dumfriesshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Univendty  College,  Oiiold, 
where  he  graduated  in  1S06,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  to  a  Michel  Fel- 
lowship at  Queen's,  where  he  took  ths 
di^ree  of  M.A.  Having  practised  fbr 
some  years  as  a  specutl  pksder,  he  was 
in  1821  called  to  the  Bat  bv  tbe 
Hon.  Society  of  linotdn's  Inn.  Be  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Northern  Qreuit, 
as  a  sound  lawyer 
targs  and  IncntiT* 
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practice.  Id  mery  ewe  of  impoTtonce 
tried  in  Torksbire  at  Niai  Prios  Hr. 
Wigbtman  «u  ceitun  to  be  retained. 
Thia  na«  ■  tJme  when  the  Northern  Bar 
«aa  in  the  leoith  of  ite  bms;  Scarlett. 
Broogbam,  FoUock,  Creuwell,  FtLrke, 
Aldenon,  Williams,  and  Coltman  were 
eampetttora  with  Mr.  Wightman,  and, 
}ike  him,  were  all  rweed  to  the  Bench. 

For  aome  jears  Mr.  Wightman  waa 
mociated  with  the  Attomff-Qenerel  (Sir 
John  Campbell),  and  rendered  that  offi- 
cial very  important  l^al  B0Bistanc«.  In 
1830  he  WB>  appdnted  a  Commisnoner 
to  inquire  into  tbo  practice  and  pro- 
ceedinx*  in  tbe  Superior  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Utw,  and  in  1S33  be  wu  also 
appinnted  one  of  tbe  ComnuBraonera  fbr 
digesting  tbe  Criminal  L«w.  Mr.  Wight- 
man  never  asmred  to  a  silk  gown,  and 
he  wai  one  <u  the  few  members  oT  the 
Bar  promoted  troai  a  stuff  gown  to  the 
ennine.  In  Febmarj,  1641,  be  waa  ap- 
nranted  a  Judge  of  tlie  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  nhen  he  had  conferred  npon  Mm 
the  hoDODT  of  Imigbtbood. 
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For  upwards  of  twenty-two  years  he 
Mt  on  the  Bench,  and  a  more  upright, 
independent,  and  iodnatrions  nun  never 
presided  in  onr  courts  of  law ;  he  was 
also  mnch  eateemed  bj  tbe  members 
of  tlie  profoHion  for  Ms  amiability  of 
disposition.  He  had  attained  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  was  entitled  to  bave 
retired  on  ftiU  pension]  hnt  tbe  love 
inherent  in  him  for  the  profesrion  of  the 
law  was  such  that  he  preferred  to  bold 
his  high  office,  tbe  duties  of  which  ho 
dischu^icd  with  untiring  aesl  and  ability 
to  the  day  of  bis  death.  He  arrived  at 
York  on  December  Gtb,  and  opened  the 
Commission  for  the  Gteneral  Qaol  De- 
livery. He  was  in  his  osnal  heAltb, 
remarkably  active  for  his  age,  and  his 
intellectnal  powers  were  keen  and  acnte. 
Ailer  discluuging  the  duties  of  Judge 
of  Assize  with  uiumpaired  vigour  for 
several  days,  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  apopleiy,  and  died  at  the  judge's 
lodgings  at  York  on  the   10th  of  De- 
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THE  EGMONT  ESTATE  CASE. 

This  action,  inTolving  the  title  to  a  eonridenble  landed  estate  in  the  ooan^  of 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  affecting  deeplj  the  character  and  reputation  of  tlie  parties 
whose  troneactioDS  were  the  subject  of  inquiry,  was  tried  at  Dublin  befbn 
Mr.  Justice  Eeogh  and  a  Special  Jury  in  the  month  of  Jul;  in  thia  jear.  Thers 
had  been  a,  preliminarj  hearing  in  the  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  tha 
question  whether  the  matters  involved  were  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury.  After  full  argument  the  Court  directed  that  oo  issue  should 
be  tried,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  certain  instrument  wis  ths 
last  will  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Egmont.  In  this  proceeding  Sir  W.  L.  Darell  wis 
the  pluntifi*,  and  the  Earl  of  Egmont  the  defendant.  There  was  a  long 
array  of  counsel  on  either  side.  Dr.  Ball,  Q.C.,  opened  the  case  for  the 
plaintifi'.  Prom  bis  statement  it  appeared  that  the  alleged  will  purported  to 
devise  all  the  freehold  and  personal  estates,  including  the  rights  of  presentation 
to  two  livings  in  England,  to  Edward  Tiemey,  of  FJtzwilUam-street,  Dnbliu, 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  tor  ever,  constituting  him  the  sole  residuary  legatee^ 
after  the  payment  of  some  small  chaises.  Three  elements  are  required  for  the 
validity  of  every  testamentai;  instrument — due  eiecution,  testamentaiy  capaci^, 
and  testamentary  intelligence.  Counsel  mentioned  a  numher  of  facts  to  prove 
that  none  of  these  was  wanting  in  the  present  case.  The  testator  was  ham  in 
1796;  he  came  of  age  in  1817,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  1S41.  The  title 
of  Egraont  had  originally  attached  to  it  very  large  estates  in  Ireland  and  England, 
but  in  1770  the  title  of  Arden  waa  introduced  into  the  family,  and  to  this  title 
a  large  portion  of  the  Egmont  estates  was  annexed.  Sir  Edward  Tiemey,  and 
his  brother,  Dr.  Tiemey,  afterwards  Sir  Matthew,  were  the  eons  of  a  gentleman 
who  lived  in  tbe  city  of  Lincoln,  and  rose  to  great  afflnence  and  a  high  station. 
Edward,  the  solidtor,  was  at  one  time  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  tie 
subsequently  obtaancd  the  important  office  of  solicitor  and  clerk  in  the  Court  of 
Error.  Hit)  annual  income  might  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  The  two  brother* 
married  two  sisters  named  Jones,  who  each  possessed  a  fortune  of  20,000{.  Sir 
Matthew  had  no  child ;  Edward  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  and  the  first 
trace  we  find  of  the  origin  of  the  relation  of  the  "nemeys  with  the  Egmont 
family  is  in  conneiion  with  tha  will  of  the  first  son  of  Edward  Tiwiiey. 
Matthew  was  a  physician  residing  at  Brighton,  whore  be  emoyed  tha  porsoii*! 
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&vour  of  Oeoi^  IV.  He  there  beoajne  acqnainted  with  the  mother  of  Henry, 
Lord  E^TQont,  then  ooe  of  the  omamenta  of  the  Court.  The  acquuntance 
of  the  Tiemejs  with  this  lady  ripened  into  fnendihip.  The  first  child  of 
Edward  Tierney  wae  chrifltened  Pereival,  that  being  the  title  of  Lord  I^mont's 
heir,  and  the  child's  god-parents  were  the  Countesa  and  her  son.  The  Elarl  was 
&om  hia  early  days  taoght  to  reverence  and  respect  Edward  Tiemey,  who  thws 
became  the  friend  and  connselloT  of  the  family,  and  when  the  father  of  Henry 
succeeded  to  the  title  he  appointed  him  agent  to  his  Irish  estates.  When  the 
testator  became  possessed  of  those  estates  they  were  heavily  encambered.  In 
1823,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tidd,  Q.C.,  the  claims  upon  them 
amoonted  to  SOO.OOM.,  the  valuation  of  them  being  abont  16,000/.  a  year. 
Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  Lord  Percival  (the  testator)  to  the 
title,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  embarrassments  in  which  the 
family  were  plunged,  to  borrow  money.  Two  trust  deeds  were  accordingly 
executed,  whereby  the  whole  estates  were  conveyed  to  Henry,  Lord  Percival, 
Mr.  Teed,  and  Mr.  Edward  Tiemey.  These  trustees  were  to  pay  out  of  the 
rents  am  annuity  of  2000/.  a  year  to  Lord  Egmont,  and  lOOOI.  a  year  to  hia  son. 
They  were  also  to  bar  all  entail,  and  to  invest  the  property  in  the  right  of  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  so  as  to  give  him  power  to  dispose  of  it  ultimately  to  the 
testator,  Lord  Percival.  In  addition  to  being  trustee,  Mr.  Tiemey  was  appointed 
s^nt,  invested  with  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  tenants,  paying  ont  auma  of 
money  for  fencing,  draining,  planting,  building,  and  otherwise  increasing  the 
valne  of  the  land. — a  mach-needed  provision,  for  the  Egmont  estates  were  then 
the  most  neglected  and  unimproved  in  Ireland.  Lord  Percival  appears,  by  hia 
letters  written  to  his  agent  at  that  time,  to  have  been  a  man  of  education  and 
refinement.  His  feeling  of  disappointment,  however,  on  account  of  the  enormona 
embarrassmenta  on  bis  property,  led  him  to  drink,  and  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life  he  acquired  habits  of  dissipation.  "  But  it  should  he  remembered,"  observed 
the  connael,  "that  this  was  at  a  time  when  dissipation  was  Gte  rule  of  English 
society."  His  agent,  however,  endeavoured  to  cure  his  bad  habits,  and  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1826,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him  earnestly  entreating  him  to 
abandon  hia  evil  courses  and  his  associates.  The  father,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
wool,  a  year,  and  protected  by  his  privileges  as  a  peer,  took  a  house  at  Epsom, 
and  went  to  reside  there.  The  son,  not  being  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
therefore  unprotected,  was  exposed  to  actions  and  judgments  and  arresta,  by  a 
crowd  of  encumbrancera  and  money-lenders,  who  had  now  additional  claims  upon 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  joined  in  the  responsibility  for  his  father's 
liabilities.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  him  to  reside  with  his  father  at 
Epsom,  for  he  would  have  been  subject  to  arrest  there.  He  was  consequently 
obliged  to  roam  abroad,  and  to  have  no  certain  home.  In  order  to  be  relieved 
from  this  vagabond  kind  of  life,  and  to  be  able  to  defy  the  b^liffs,  ho  waaaniions 
to  get  into  Parliament,  and  he  contested  a  borough.  This  turned  out  tA  be  a 
most  unfortunate  aftkir,  for,  while  he  fuled  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he 
plunged  himself  still  deeper  in  debt.  Counsel  read  correspondence  in  support  of 
these  statements.  The  condition  of  matters,  therefore,  when  Henry  succeeded 
to  the  title  was,  that  he  had  property  which  he  valued  at  200,000/.,  on  which 
there  was  a  debt  of  101,000/.,  without  counting  23.000/.  which  he  owed  to 
Mr.  Tiemey.  He  then  removed  to  a  place  in  Wiltshire  called  Eurderop  Park, 
which  he  had  purchased  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Clesse,  with  whom  he  lived  as  if 
they  were  members  of  one  family,  being  visited  by  persons  of  dislinctJon  and 
respectability  in  the  neighbonrkood.     About  the  same  time  be  became  possessed 
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by  the  death  of  Mr.  B«Uwiu  of  an  eaUt^  in  WkIm  worth  60CU.  or  7001.  a  year. 
He  dropped  hia  title,  and  pasaed  ae  Mr.  Lovell,  bat  there  wm  eoraeUung  in  his 
manners  and  oonTerBation  which  led  hie  vimtore  to  believe  that  he  had  oocapied 
a  much  higher  ruik  than  the  one  be  then  filled.  Baffled  in  hie  aipiradons,  and 
almost  overwhelmed  with  a  load  of  embariasBmentB,  he  had  nnhappLlj  sought 
solace  in  an  indalgence  to  which  many  noble  natnres  had  yielded,  and  coD' 
tractod  the  wont  and  moat  degrading  of  rices ;  "  bnt  still,"  said  Dr.  Ball,  "  at  all 
times  he  preserved  an  elevation  of  mind  and  dignity  of  manner  which  mj^eeted 
to  those  around  him  what  his  real  poaition  was.  Up  to  the  last  his  condact  was 
that  of  a  nobleman  and  a  gentleman."  Similar  inconsistenciea  had  been  observed 
in  many  eminent  men.  It  should  not  then  be  alleged  that  the  habit  of  drinking 
deprived  Lord  Egmont  of  capacity  to  make  a  vrill.  His  letters  proved  that  he 
had  acutenesa  b  business  matters.  He  went  to  Lisbon  in  1840,  and  remained 
there  till  October,  1841,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  trom  that  place  about  two  months 
before  bis  death,  which  showed  that  he  was  in  the  lull  possession  of  hie  Sicnlties. 
On  the  3rd  of  December,  the  eon  of  Mrs.  Cleese  (who  had  died  on  the  Continent), 
nrot«  from  London  to  Mr.  Tiemey  in  Dublin,  that  he  had  found  oat  where 
the  Earl  was  staying — that  he  was  in  a  bad  way,  the  doctor  being  a&Md 
that  hie  lungs  and  his  hver  were  affected,  and  requesting  Mr.  Tiemey 's  advice 
as  to  what  should  be  done  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  the  Earl.  A  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Tierney  was  read,  dated  6th  December,  stating  his  intention  of 
leaving  Dublin  the  succeeding  day  for  London;  he  could  not  have  reached 
London  before  the  night  of  the  7th.  With  the  events  that  transpired  on  the 
7th,  8th,  9th,  lOtb,  and  11th— the  last  being  the  day  on  which  the  will  was 
eiecQtad — three  persons  only  were  acquainted.  The  Earl  of  Egmont  was  one — 
he  was  dead;  Edward  Tiemey  was  one — he  was  dead;  Parkinson  waa  the 
other — he  was  alive.  Counsel  then  adverted  to  the  fcct  that  the  testimony  of 
Parkinson  had,  for  reaaons  he  would  anbsequentiy  make  clear,  been  prevented 
from  being  given  for  the  pluntiff  by  the  defendMit ;  but  produced  a  document 
which  they  bad  obtained,  and  which  had  been  taken  down  by  Parkinson  at  tiie 
dictation  of  the  £arl  a  few  daja  before  his  death.  These  were  instructions  for 
hie  will,  and  the  eSect  of  them  was  to  make  Edward  IHemey  hia  heir  and 
residuary  legatee.  The  Earl  died  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  in  lodgings  in 
London,  having  a  few  days  before  left  Webb's  Hotel,  where  the  will  had  been 
executed  on  the  14th.  Counsel  then  described  the  means  by  which  Lord  Arden, 
the  present  defendant,  came  into  possession  of  the  estates  and  titles  of  the  Earl 
of  Egmont,  being  through  the  branch  of  the  family  adverted  to  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  address,  and  be  also  commented  on  the  length  of  time  anbsequent 
to  the  eiecntion  of  the  will  at  which  the  attempt  to  overthrow  it  was  made.  He 
then  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  overthrow  the  will  to 
Sir  Edward  Tiemey.  The  defendant  did  not  allege  incapacity  or  insanity,  but 
that  the  Earl,  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  moat  strictly  into  the 
state  of  his  afiairs,  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  no  idea  whatsoever  of  the  valne 
of  the  property  he  was  devising.  The  defendant  alleged  that  there  was  fraud  in 
the  obtaining  of  the  will,  bntitwouldlieon  the  defendant  to  prove  that  allegation 
' — not  on  hia  client  to  disprove  it.  There  was  scarcely  any  intimacy  between 
Earl  Henry  and  Lord  Arden  and  the  beiresses-at-law,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  leave  hia  estates  to  thoac  persons  who  were  already  amply  pro- 
vided for  in  preference  to  Tiemey,  his  tried  and  trusted  friend.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  also,  that  the  property  had  increased  vastly  aince  Earl  Henry'a  deatli. 
partly  owing  to  the  fiict  that  all  Irish  property  had  greatly  increased  in  value. 
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and  puilj  that  Tieniej  Lad  jndicioiulf  expended  a  enm  of  IQfXXil.  on  its 
improrement.  He  asked  why  this  case  had  not  been  brought  on  in  the  lifetime 
of  Sir  Edward  IHeTnef  •  Everj  witneBs  of  importance  was  dead,  except  Woodfall 
and  Tidd,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  spirited  away,  and  the  former  had  been 
made  the  solicitor  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont. 

The  first  witness  called  for  the  plaintiff  was  Hr.  Thomas  Stevens,  a  solicitor, 
practising  in  London,  who  deposed  that  he  engrossed  the  will  of  Lord  E^mont 
in  December,  1841,  and  saw  him  sign  it,  in  the  presence  of  John  Parkinson. 
The  paper  of  inatrnrtionfl  for  the  will  is  also  in  the  witness's  handwriting.  After 
the  will  was  engrossed  Mr.  Tiemej  came  to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Lacas  and 
Parkinson,  in  which  witness  was  then  clerk,  and  after  the  arrival  of  that  gentle- 
man was  reported  Mr.  Parkinson  came  to  witness,  bringing  with  bitn  the 
engroaament  and  the  draught.  There  was  an  addition  put  to  them,  which  was 
the  interlineation,  written  in  pencil.  This  interlineation  he  introduced  into  the 
engrossment.  When  he  saw  the  gentleman  who  was  called  Lovell  execute  the 
papers  he  appeared  in  a  verj  bad  state  of  health.  Before  this  no  business  was 
ever  transacted  in  the  office  either  for  Mr.  Lovell  or  Lord  Egmont.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  property  conveyed  in  the  will.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  engross  documents,  and  this  was  an  exceptional  case.  He  got  a 
sovereign  for  doing  it.  He  had  s^d  that  Mr.  Lovell  was  a  competent  testator. 
Witness  made  a  memorandum  of  the  transaction  at  the  time,  and  preserved  it 
for  many  years. 

Several  docomenta  having  been  handed  in,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Suckley,  for  forty 
years  parish  priest  of  Butterant,  was  examined.  He  deposed  that  he  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  late  Sir  Edward  Tiemej  for  at  least  thirty  years. 
Part  of  the  Egmont  property  is  in  bis  parish,  and  when  he  went  there  a  great 
part  of  it  was  sublet  in  small  farms  and  holdings.  The  houses  were  in  a 
wretched  state ;  the  land  was  in  a  very  bad  condition.  There  were  very  few 
dairies  and  vetj  little  planting.  Sir  E.  Tiemey  made  improvements.  When 
lands  fell  out  of  lease  he  converted  them  into  lai^  farms,  erected  good  buildings, 
and  enoonraged  the  tenantry  to  do  the  same ;  drainage  works  were  carried  out, 
suitable  offices  built,  with  good  fences,  which  witness  considered  judicious 
and  necessary  improvements.  Kanturk,  when  be  knew  it  first,  was  a  miserable 
place,  but  under  Sir  E.  Tiemey 's  management  it  was  much  improved.  On  being 
croMs-examined,  the  witness  stated  that  he  got  a  farm  from  Sir  E.  Tiemey  for  his 
brother,  and  that  the  rents  were  generally  raised  by  him  as  the  leases  fell  in. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  J.  M'Carthy,  J.F.  and  D.L.  He  had  known 
Kanturk  and  the  property  about  it  for  thirty  yeara.  He  farms  about  2000  acres 
himself,  and  is  a  judge  of  the  improvement  of  land.  Sir  Edward  Tiemey  had 
improved  the  property  very  much.  There  was  a  house  built  and  very  fine 
offices,  something  too  good  if  built  out  of  the  rents  of  the  estate.  Simon  Simoox 
gave  similar  testimony.    Improvements  upon  a  large  scale  were  always  gmng 

Mrs.  Laver,  widow  of  Surgeon  Laver,  had  been  residing  at  Hythe  from  1830 
to  1843  next  door  but  one  to  Mr.  Lovell  and  Mrs.  Clesse,  who  occupied  a  very 
fine  residence,  with  a  farm  and  coachhouse  and  stables.  Mr.  Lovell  kept  a 
yacht  and  a  small  phaeton.  She  knew  Mrs.  Clesse  very  intimately,  visited  often 
in  the  forenoon,  and  w^ted  for  lunch,  at  which  Mr.  Lovell  was  present,  and  she 
dined  there  at  least  ten  tiroes  during  the  three  years  they  were  her  neigbbonn. 
Mr.  Lovell  was  a  perfect  gentleman — educated,  with  most  pleasing  oonversation. 
She  never  obserTed  him  intoxicated. 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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Miaa  Sarah  Jonee  depoBed  that  ihe  lived  at  Ujthe  in  1833,  and  livee  there 
now.  She  had  lived  iq  the  bouse  with  Mrs.  Cleese  for  ahoat  three  weeka  at  a. 
tine,  and  at  intervals  for  other  perioda.  Mr.  Lovell  used  to  come  into  the 
room  ftt  tea-time,  but  did  not  take  tea.  He  addreesed  Mrs.  Clesse  as  hu  sister. 
Wituess  never  saw  Mr.  Lovell  intoxicated.  Sir  E.  Tiemey  used  to  cOme  there 
on  a  visit,  but  never  remained  mote  than  twenty-four  hoars.  Mr.  Lovell 
and  Mrs.  Clesse  alwajs  seemed  mach  gratified  when  be  CAme,  and  spohe  of  bim 
in  the  highest  terms.  Witness  was  also  with  them  at  Southampton  and  Burdeivp 
Park,  and  attended  Mn.  Cleese  when  she  was  ill.  Never  saw  Mr.  Lovell 
intoxicated.  He  occasionally  took  wine  freelj,  but  not  to  excess.  He  was  as 
regular  a  man  as  ever  she  saw.  He  was  very  domestic,  and  very  fond  of 
Mrs.  Clesse. 

Dr.  Francis  Samuels  gave  evidence  villi  regard  to  several  persons  in  England 
who  were  summoned  as  witnesses  in  the  case,  bnt  who  were  unable  to  attend, 
and  wboee  affidavits  to  that  effect  were  read. 

The  fiev.  Giles  Daubeny,  a  rector  and  a  magistrate  of  Wilts,  deposed  that  Mr. 
Lovell  and  Mrs.  Clesse,  supposed  to  be  his  sister,  came  to  his  parish  to  reside. 
The;  brought  no  letters  of  introduction,  and,  therefore,  were  not  visited,  except 
bj  some  clergymen  and  their  families,  but  they  gave  some  morning  parties. 
Witness  had  dined  at  Burderop  Park.  He  considered  Mr.  Lovell  a  thorough 
gentleman ;  his  converBatiua  above  par,  and  intelligent 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Holme,  and  several  other  witnesses,  gave  testimony  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bullock,  who  had  been  incnmbent  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  so.called  Mr.  Lovell  resided,  made  on  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  her 
husband  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him.  He  heard  Mrs.  Clesse 
complain  that  he  was  fond  of  drink,  which  caused  her  great  anxiety ;  but  when 
deponent  was  at  the  park,  and  when  the  £arl  wm  at  the  vicarage,  ho  always 
conducted  himself  as  a  gentleman. 

John  Rogers,  a  gamekeeper,  stated  that  the  Earl  was  fond  of  shooting,  that 
he  accompanied  him  in  that  sport,  that  he  drank  some  port  wine  while  out,  and 
that  one  morning  he  was  with  bis  lordship  in  his  parlour  for  three  and  a  half 
hours,  looking  over  three  couple  of  dogs  and  talking  about  them. 

Dr.  Cartwrigbt  and  Dr.  Marks,  the  latter  of  whom  attended  Mrs.  Cleese  at 
Lisbon,  bore  testimony  to  the  gentlemanly  manners  and  sober  habits  of  the 
Eari.  Colonel  John  Harper  deposed  that  he  met  Lord  Egmont  at  Lisbon,  often 
conversed  with  him  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  and  rode  with  bim.  He 
found  bim  intelligent,  able  to  talk  like  a  gentleman  on  any  subject  that  turned 
np ;  but  admitted  that  he  had  seen  his  lordship  intoxicated  more  thou  once  in 
the  evening,  adding  that  be  certainly  appeared  to  be  a  person  capable  of  trans- 
acting business,  with  very  good  abilities.  He  dined  in  his  private  room,  and 
afterwords  he  would  come  down  to  the  coffee-room  and  converse  with  the  people 
when  he  was  drunk. 

Thomas  Uyan  depoued  that  he  often  met  Lord  Egmont  at  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Woodgate,  and  was  the  attesting  witness  to  all  the  deeds.  Mr.  Wynne,  their 
managing  clerk,  was  the  other  witness.  In  1841  he  met  Lord  Egmont  in  the 
street  by  accident,  and  congratulated  bim  on  his  healthy  appearance.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  gentleman.  He  looked  in  the  witness's  face  with  on  exprcasion  he 
could  not  fortiet.  and  Baid,  "The  governor  is  a  very  good  lellow."  By  "the 
governor  "  he  meant  Sir  Edward  Tiemey.  Wben  he  signed  the  deeds  he  was 
perfectly  capable  of  knowing  what  he  did.    Sir  Edward  Tiemey  was  over  seventy 
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jtmn  of  age.  On  crosB-eiaininBtion  witnesB  gtated  that  tie  had  met  Lord 
EgmoDt  about  twenty  timeB.    The  deeds  were  executed  at  different  timet. 

A  number  of  acconnts  and  vonchera  signed  by  Lord  E^ont  wei^  then  given 
in.  The  letters  of  Bridget,  Count«s8  of  Egmont  to  her  son  were  also  received. 
This  closed  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

Hr.  Brewster,  Q.C.,  then  ptuceeded  to  address  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant. After  some  preliminorj'  remarks  he  described  the  life  and  character  of 
Lord  Egmont,  whom  he  represented  as  a  person  having  great  disadvantages  in  his 
Tontb,  bred  up  in  a  manner  unsaited  to  his  rank,  leading  him  into  iiregDlar 
assooiationB  and  habita  calculated  to  weaken  even  the  strongest  intellect ;  without 
the  advantagea  that  ought  to  have  surroonded  a  man  of  his  condition ;  going 
from  bad  to  worse  from  day  to  day  during  the  tweutj-five  or  twenty-six  jeara 
of  his  unhappy  life;  never  having  elevated  ideAS,  mixing  in  the  lowest 
society,  indulging  in  the  most  dreadM  intemperance,  till  at  last  he  became  so 
weakened  in  body  and  mind  as  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  any  clever,  design* 
ing  person  who,  from  any  concurrence  of  circnmstanceB,  had  acquired  an 
influence  over  him.  Such  a  person  was  dealt  with  by  a  man  of  Burpassiog 
ability,  going  on  day  by  day  acquiring  dominion  over  him,  and  at  last  effecting 
the  purpose  he  originally  designed.  A  man  who  displayed  dexterity  and  talent 
that  deserve  the  highest  possible  praise,  whatever  might  be  their  moral  standard, 
was  Sir  Edward  Tiemey.  Henry,  Earl  of  Egmont,  was  the  fifth  earl  of  his 
fiunily.  His  grandfather's  name  was  John,  and  the  present  Lord  Egmont  and 
the  late  Lord  Egmont  were  both  the  lineal  descendants  of  that  John.  John 
married  into  a  family  great  enough  to  have  two  titles  conferred  upon  it.  These 
two  branches  went  on  uding  eadi  other — acquiring  rank  and  playing  into  the 
hands  of  eacb  other — and  both  endeAvooring  to  extend,  increase,  and  magnify 
the  &mily  power  and  influence ;  and  a  Howard  or  a  Hamilton  might  be  prond  io 
belong  to  a  &mily  which  had  produced  men  such  as  Spencer  Perceval,  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  included  in  its  members  the  descendants  of  Walpole. 
Bridget,  the  mother  of  Lord  Egmont,  was  sud  to  have  been  a  beauty  and 
the  ornament  of  the  Court  of  (Jeorge  IT.  In  fact,  she  was  one  of  the 
great  alliea  of  Queen  Caroline.  She  was  a  politician,  and  had  great  mental 
power.  As  soon  as  her  son  came  of  age  she  induced  him  to  enter  into  seenritieB 
to  a  great  extent  to  provide  for  the  extravagance  of  those  who  had  gone  beforo 
him.  He  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  public  school.  While  his  mother  was 
indulging  in  dissipation,  and  occupied  with  political  inttignee,  her  unhappy  boy 
was  left  to  the  care  of  domeetica.  He  was  never  a  member  of  the  University. 
When  he  waa  "  on  the  run  "  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  letl«Ts  addressed  to 
him  at  the  University  Club.  It  was  no  part  of  his  case,  said  the  learned  gentle- 
man, to  prove  that  the  late  Lord  Egmont  was  born  an  idiot,  or  naturally  in- 
capable of  making  a  will ;  or  that  he  waa,  in  the  euly  part  of  his  life,  constantly 
in  a  state  of  inebriety.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  who  had  recourse  to 
strong  drink  to  drown  care,  and  then  lay  by  for  a  time,  until  the  insatiable 
desire  for  sttmulanta  obtuned  the  mastery,  and  indulgence  became  •»>  absolute 
necessity-  His  w»a  the  most  hopeless  case  of  intemperance — that  of  the  solitary 
drinker.  His  was  not  the  indulgence  of  the  table,  in  which  there  was  the 
accompaniment  of  wit,  of  fun,  of  pleasnre,  of  information, — of  every  thing 
that  makes  society  charming,— and,  no  doubt,  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and 
the  best  have  at  times  been  betrayed  into  on  occasional  excess  under  the 
delirium — not  the  dtlirium  tremens,  but  that  delicious  delirium  which  comes 
from   the   society  of  those  we  love,  respect,  and  esteem.     This   poor  fellow's 
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hRtdts  vere  not  tltoM.  It  wu  in  the  pot-hooae,  in  the  BUhle,  with  the  gune- 
keepere,  the  clowns,  and  the  gerranta  that  he  indulged  in  his  int^nperance. 
That  it  rendered  him  incapable  of  trsniacting  baiiinesB  ww  proved  from  one  of 
Tiernej'H  letters,  in  which  be  siud,  "  I  have  been  here  fimr  weeka  wtuting  to  do 
what  might  have  been  easily  done  in  four  dajrs." 

Being  defeated  in  his  conteBt  for  the  borough  of  Penrhjn,  he  was  bo  plunged 
into  embarrasBments  that  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  ureet.  Counsel  referred  to 
letters  written  bj  Lord  Percival,  and  observed  that  none  of  them  contained  any 
evidence  whatever  of  his  being  a  man  of  business,  or  even  possessed  of  oomnuMi 
sense.  They  were  all  eitJier  written  in  acknowledgment  of  having  received 
money,  or  pressing  for  fresh  loans  to  supply  his  necessities.  In  some  of  these 
letters,  when  naming  a  time  and  place  to  meet  Tierney,  he  appointed  Saturday, 
because  he  would  then  have  the  Sunday  to  retnm  home  without  fear  of  anest 
It  wu  plain  from  the  conduct  of  Tierney  that  for  years  previous  to  the 
Earl's  death  it  had  been  the  settled  purpose  of  his  mind  to  get  poMewion 
of  the  estates.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Teed,  he  concluded  by  saying, 
he  often  asked  himself  for  whose  benefit  he  was  making  all  those  improve* 
menta  which  he  was  CBRying  out  on  Lord  Egmont's  property.  It  was 
plain  that  Tiemey  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  it  should  be  for  his 
own.  In  fact  he  was,  even  dnring  the  lifetime  of  Lord  i^mont,  ttie  actual 
owner  of  the  estate,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  a  weak-minded  man, — a  man  who 
thought  that  he  could  not  obtain  bread  for  bis  breakfast  if  it  were  not  for  the 
eiertions  of  Mr.  Tiemey.  The  plan  Tiemey  adopted  to  get  nltimatc  pos- 
session of  the  estates  was  this : — An  arrangement  was  going  on  for  a  great 
settlement  of  this  property,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1836,  he  obt»ned 
an  assignment  to  his  brother.  Sir  Mattliew  Tiemey,  for  the  snm  of  40001. 
This  was  the  first  charge  upon  the  estate,  and  he  made  it  over  to  his  brother 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  power  of  carrying  out  more  effectually 
other  transactions  which  he  then  meditated.  It  was  clear  that  at  the  time 
he  contemplated  the  appropriation  of  the  property  to  himself;  for,  on  the 
7th  of  the  same  month  of  November,  a  mortgage  was  effected  of  a  portion 
of  the  Irish  estate  with  certain  parties,  under  the  name  of  Hobarts  and 
Company,  in  trust  for  the  sum  of  14,00W.  On  the  day  after,  the  8th  of 
November,  a  second  mortgage  was  effected  with  the  same  persona  for  the  sum  of 
30,000;.,  making  in  all  44^000/.  On  the  9th  of  November,  which  was  the  day 
following,  the  sum  of  20,4ii2l.  was  lodged  in  court  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  paying  off  the  EngUsh  creditors,  and  on  the  same  day  he  rewived  a  mort- 
gage of  the  estate  for  the  sum  of  46,000/.,  making  in  all  a  debt  of  101,0001.,  or 
an  annual  charge  of  6862/.  to  be  provided  for  before  the  owner  of  the  estate 
could  touch  a  hal^nny  of  the  income.  Then  came  the  deed  of  the  10th  of 
November,  1836,  a  deed  which  he  could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  would  be 
signed  by  any  man  with  a  gnin  of  conunon  sense.  It  provided  that  Edward 
Tiemey  was  not  to  be  removed  from  the  agency  of  the  estate  while  one  six- 
pence of  the  debt  remuned  due  to  him.  The  learned  counsel  read  the  deed, 
which  stipulated  that  Mr.  Edward  l^emey  was  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
man^^ment  of  the  estate  while  the  sums  already  mentioned  of  4000/.,  30,000/., 
and  46,000/.,  for  which  he  bad  the  property  mortgaged,  remained  unpaid. 
At  the  time  this  deed  was  signed,  Edward  Tiemey  himself  was  the  actual 
owner  of  17,000/.  of  that  money,  and  tlien  he  b^an  to  consider  what  he 
should  do,  and  took  counsel  with  himself  and  cithers  to  know  whether  be 
should  act  under  that  deed  or  under  the  wilL    Uc  was  recuiver  to  the  proper^ 
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noder  the  Court  of  Chknceiy,  and,  having  AiU  power  to  do  whatever  he 
thought  fit,  he  a«ked  himself  the  qaeation,  "  For  whom  am  I  improving  this 
ntat«P"  and  the  answer  at  once  suggested  itself,  "  I  am  not  improving  it  for 
Lord  Egmont.  but  for  Edward  "nerney."  The  Earl  was  so  drunk  sometimes  at 
Bnrderop  that  Mrs.  Clesse  was  obliged  to  lork  him  up  lent  visitors  should  see 
bini  in  that  state.  He  occasionally  took  runs  to  London,  where  he  could  seldom 
be  traced.  He  there  visited  a  place  called  Smith's  Hotel,  at  which  he  always 
arrived  late,  and  spent  his  time  at  the  bar  drinking  with  ostlers  and  cab-drivers, 
treabng  them,  while  himself  in  a  state  of  wild  intoxication.  No  one  knew  who 
he  was,  whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  went.  On  his  return  from  London  he 
frequently  brought  back  his  portmanteau  full  of  brandy  bottles.  He  drank  to 
eicesi  in  the  morning,  and  had  acquired  such  a  detestation  of  busincBs  that  be 
■igned  papers  without  troubling  himself  with  their  contents. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  speech,  Mr.  Brewster  stnted  that  be  should 
divide  his  further  observations  into  three  or  four  diEferent  hcFuIs,  and  he  applied 
to  the  Court  for  an  adjournment,  which  was  accordingly  granted.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  the  next  morning  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred.  The 
Judge  Etat«d  that  one  of  the  jurors  was  ill,  and  could  not  possibly  attend  that 
day.  Mr.  Jones,  a  medical  gentleman,  had  examined  him,  and  found  him  very 
ilL  Ur.  Seijeant  Sullivan  said  that  was  a  serious  matter,  as  there  were  minors 
(onoemed,  whose  consent  could  not  be  had  to  go  on  with  eleven  jurors.  J>r.  Ball 
said  if  they  were  acting  merely  for  Sir  Lionel  and  Lady  Darell  their  anxiety 
would  be  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  but  they  had  no  power  to  make  any  conseut 
on  behalf  of  the  minors,  and,  knowing  that  the  question  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty in  point  of  law,  they  could  not  take  it  on  themselves  to  go  on  with  the 
trial  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  jurors.  The  Jud^  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
make  the  slightest  comment  on  the  course  they  had  thought  it  right  to  adopt. 
It  would  be  quite  beyond  his  province  to  do  so.  Under  the  circumstances,  bo 
would  a<^ourD  the  trial  till  the  morning,  and  the  case  would  then  either  pro- 
ceed or  be  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other.     The  Court  accordingly  adjourned. 

The  next  day  the  case  was  terminated  by  a  compromise,  the  terms  of  which 
were  that  the  estates  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  en- 
gaged to  pay  to  Sir  W.  L.  DareU  the  sum  of  125,000/.,  and  to  defray  all  the 
umU  of  the  legal  proceedings. 


n. 

THE  CAMPDEN  HOUSE  FIRE  INSTTRANCE  CASE. 

WOLLBT  V.  POLB. 

This  case,  which  came  on  for  trial  before  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  at  the  Croydon 

Assizes,  excited  extraordinary  interest.  Campden  House,  in  the  parish  of  Ken- 
lington,  the  destruction  of  which  by  fire  in  March,  lS<i2,  formed  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry,  was  a  mansion  of  con«iderable  antiquity  and  historical  interest. 
At  the  time  of  the  fire  taking  place  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  plaintiff, 
Hr,  Wolley,  who  had  effected  insurances  on  the  house,  and  on  the  fittings  and 
effect*  which  it  contained,  in  the  Sun,  the  Atlas,  and  the  Hand-in-Hand, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  30,0002.     After  a  long  time  spent  in  investigating  the 
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citum  and  the  circamBtanoM  of  the  fire,  the  offices  determiaed  to  diipiite  Uie 
policies  on  the  ground  of  fraad  and  anon,  tad  this  was  the  iMue  which  wu  now 
snbmitted  to  the  jury,  the  first  action,  in  which  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Son  Fire 
Office  wa«  the  defendant,  heing  taken  as  decisiTe  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bovill,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Serjesjit  Ballantine,  with  Mr.  Henry  Jamai  and  Mr. 
Merewether  (hoth  speciallj  retained),  and  Mr.  Rosher  were  for  the  pliuntiff;  Mr. 
Lnsh,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Denmon,  Q-C,  and  Mr.  Garth  were  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Bovill  stated  the  esse  for  the  plMntiff,  He  began  hy  obsening  that  the 
chaises  made  agunst  the  plaintiff  were  of  a  very  Berioaa  nature,  and  nch  ■■ 
induced  him  to  desire  it  to  be  tried  at  the  earliest  poRsible  moment,  with  a  view 
t«  vindicate  his  character  from  the«e  eerione  impatatione.  Mr.  Wolley  had 
resided  for  some  yetui  at  Campden  House,  and  etu-lj  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  23rd  of  March,  1862,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  claim  itself  was 
not  of  BO  mnch  importance  as  the  grounds  on  which  it  waa  resisted  by  the  Fire 
Insurance  Companies.  The  amount  insured  in  all  the  policies  waa  nndonbtedly 
very  large — as  much  aa  29,[XX>^., — but  not  larger  than  the  real  value  of  the  honas 
and  fixtures  and  the  furniture  and  pictures  contained  in  it ;  and  the  amount 
insured  upon  the  house  was  not  so  lai^  as  would  be  required  to  rebuild  and 
reinstate  this  magnificent  mansion.  To  understand  the  case  it  waa  necessary, 
the  learned  counsel  said,  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  insurancea,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  them.  The  amount  insured  upon  the  house  [with  stables  and 
theatre)  waa  12,000i. ;  and  aa  to  the  fixtures  and  6ttJngs,  there  were  4000^ 
insured  in  the  Suu  and  3000/.  in  the  Hand-in-Hand,  making  7000/.  altogether 
on  the  fixtures  and  fittings.  Then  there  were  the  furniture  poUcj  and  the 
picture  policy,  which  made  up  the  amount  of  29,000/.  The  Bction  was  on 
the  Sun  policy  for  4500/.,  and  no  donbt  all  the  other  actions  wonld  abide 
tlie  result  of  this.  There  were  various  pleas,  but  the  real  question  would 
he  on  the  pleas  of  fraud  and  of  arson.  Now,  no  one  who  looked  at  the  model 
before  them,  and  considered  Uie  size  and  character  of  the  mansion,  would 
consider  that  it  could  be  reinstated  for  any  such  sum  as  12,000/. ;  and  as 
early  as  July  last  year  communications  had  taken  place  between  the  surveyor 
as  to  plans  for  rebuilding.  After  some  time,  there  began  to  be  rused  some 
question  as  to  the  detiuls  of  the  contents  of  the  house.  The  claim  was  necessarily 
most  voluminous,  and  it  took  months  before  it  could  be  prepared.  For  some  Ume 
Mr.  Wolley  waa  ill  (having  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  fire),  and  it  was 
necessary  of  course  to  refer  to  servants  and  relatives,  and,  in  the  result,  the  list 
made  a  volume.  There  were  upwards  of  700  items ;  indeed,  altogether  neariy 
1000.  By  degrees,  Mr.  Wolley  having  given  offence  to  the  Temples  and  the 
police  by  the  account  he  was  supposed  to  have  published,  or  caused  to  be  pob- 
lished,  of  the  fire,  there  began  to  arise  rumours  that  the  claim  was  not 
honest.  There  were  some  persona  concerned  for  insuranoe  companies  who 
always  fancied  a  claim  fraudulent,  and  imagined  every  fire  to  be  wilful.  In 
the  result,  after  the  lapse  of  all  hut  a  year,  (he  offices  intimated  that  they  resisted 
the  claim  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  and  arson.  There  had  been  no  prosecution,  no 
inquiry  before  a  magistrate,  no  attempt  to  press  home  the  charge ;  but  Mr.  Wolley 
had  resolved  to  enforce  his  claim,  and  defy  any  inquiry  into  its  honesty.  No 
doubt  the  offices  had  made  the  most  minute  investigations,  and  had  mastered  the 
whole  history  of  hia  life;  indeed,  it  had  bceu  found  that  inquiries  most  minute 
had  been  made  of  all  bis  tradesmen,  and  even  down  to  his  washerwoman.  It  had 
been  inquired,  for  instance,  whether  he  usually  slept  in  a  night  shirt  (laughter), 
because  it  happened  that  he  had  escaped  in  a  day  shirt.     All  the  partien  who  haid 
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lived  in  the  house  had  been  examined  bj  the  attomeja  of  the  officei,  and  it  ms 
witlt  the  greatest  aatonisbment  he  found  that  oRibt  an  inqoirj  had  gone  od  for 
some  time  as  to  the  Talno  of  the  iiimiture,  siupiciona  eiieted  aa  to  the  cause  of 
the  fire,  and  in  the  result  thej  cbarged  him  with  setting  fire  to  the  hoase.  He 
foond  himself  Tirtualty  charged  with  arson — a  felon;  not  long  since  capital,  and 
now  puuiahable  with  penal  servitude  for  life.  That  was  the  charge  made,  and  it 
involved  the  butler,  Oozior,  and  possibly  Temple,  who  al»o  was  in  the  house. 
Coming  now  to  the  history  of  the  honse,  and  of  Mr.  WoUey'e  connexion  with  it, 
the  learned  counsel  mentioned  that  while  in  his  possession  it  bad  gwned  great 
celebrity,  and  had  even  been  visited  by  Royalty  in  the  person  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge.  He  had  originally  taken  the  house  on  his  marriage ;  he  bad  first 
become  tenant,  and  then  in  1854  bad  purchased  the  lease  for  a  sum  of  above 
6000^  In  the  lease  there  were  covenants  to  Tepur  and  to  insure  to  the  full 
value,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  to  apply  the  Bum  received  on  the  policy  for  the 
porpoee  of  rebuilding  the  honse.  Every  tenant,  indeed,  who  covenanted  to  repair 
was  bound  in  the  event  of  a  fire  to  rebuild,  and  here  there  were  these  express 
covenants  as  to  insurance  and  the  application  of  the  sums  insured ;  and  when 
Mr.  WoUey  had  recovered  the  13,0002.  insured  on  the  house,  he  would  be  bound 
by  his  lease  to  expend  it  all  in  rebuilding  the  mansion.  Moreover,  long  ago  by  Act 
of  Parliament  the  companies  had  an  option  given  them  to  rebuild,  whether  the 
policies  gave  the  option  or  not ;  and  if  it  were  less  expensive  to  rebuild  they  would 
elect,  of  conree,  to  rebuild.  But  supposing  tbej  elected  to  pay,  the  landlord  could 
enforce  the  application  of  the  money  to  the  purpose  of  reinstatement.  Now, 
persons  of  the  highest  character  would  be  called  to  show  that  the  cost  of  rehnildiog 
would  at  least  be  12,000i.,  the  amount  insured  upon  it.  Nor  could  this  be  dis- 
puted on  the  part  of  the  company's  surveyor ;  therefore,  as  regarded  the  house,  it 
was  obvious  that  there  was  no  over-insurance,  still  less  fraud.  The  difficulty  with 
the  company,  however,  had  arisen  more  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the 
honse  than  the  house  itself.  To  the  nature  of  the  iDterioT  of  the  honse,  therefore, 
he  would  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  jury.  It  was  no  ordinary  building ;  it 
was  more  like  a  palace  than  a  mansion,  it  was  a  mass  of  quaint  and  curious 
carvings  and  gildings,  and  was  filled  with  valuable  collections.  No  one  who  had 
not  seen  it  could  realize  its  magnificence,  but,  happily,  ladies  and  artists  had  made 
many  drawings  of  the  interior  decorations,  and  photographs  also  had  been  t«ken 
of  the  interior.  The  juiy  could  easily  iancy  the  character  of^  bouse  of  this  kind, 
a  hnndred  feet  in  length.  Ever  since  Mr.  Wolley  had  the  house  he  had  been 
engaged  in  improving  and  decorating  it.  The  learned  counsel  here  exhibited 
drawings  of  the  interior,  showing  the  carved  work  and  beautiful  ceilings,  eiphun- 
ing  that  thej  did  not  show  many  articles  of  iiimiture,  because  the  artists  had 
purposely  had  them  removed  for  the  parpose  of  the  drawings,  which  were 
to  represent  the  interior — not  the  fomiture.  (These  drawings,  which  were 
large  and  well  executed,  and  certainly  showed  very  picturesque  and  bean- 
tifiil  interiors,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  jury.)  The  great  point  to  be 
observed  was  that  the  staircase  ran  up  the  centre  of  the  honse.  At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  was  a  corridor  of  large  size.  Oneof  ttie  canopies  took  three  months 
to  execute,  being  taken  fix)m  the  ruins  of  York  Minster — from  which  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wolley — and  another  fixim  Westminster  Abbey.  The  wood- 
work was  gilded,  and  the  whole  was  one  mass  of  gilding.  The  expense  to  which 
he  went  was  enormous,  and  almost  unbounded.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune, 
with  his  wife's,  was  etpended,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  sister-in-law's. 
One  of  the  arches  in  the  interior  was  unique ;  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cottingbam, 
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the  architect,  from  Westmingter  Ahbej.  It  was  decorated  most  goi^^eoDslj,  and 
looked  like  a  golden  arch.  The  rooms  were  hung  with  crimgon  and  gold ;  there 
were  oak  can'inga  and  heaT^  candelabra  and  chandeliers,  and  Venetian  and 
Bohemian  glass, — ereiy  thinj;,  in  fact,  which  was  rich  and  rare.  It  «aa  Ur. 
Wollef's  hobbv,  as  well  as  that  of  hin  wife's  familj,  to  aniaaa  these  curiosities. 
Old  curiosity  shops  were  ramiacked  for  the  purpose ;  and  such  was  his  mthusiasiD, 
that  he  actually  bought  an  estate  in  order  to  get  at  the  carvings  in  its  mansion- 
house.  There  was  one  room  in  the  house  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  it,  called  the  ball-room.  The  bouse  altogether  was  utterly 
nnrivalled;  it  might  be  deemed  a  folly,  but  it  was  Mr.  Wolley's  fancy;  it  wm, 
in  fact,  his  hobby.  The  whole  length  of  the  ball-room  was  divided  into  puieli, 
and  every  panel  filled  up  with  a  picture.  Such  was  the  style  of  the  house,  wd 
in  the  same  spirit  its  owner  acted.  He  kept  up  a  sumptnous  and  not^ 
hospitality,  and  gave  splendid  entertwnmente ;  and  at  last  the  honse  became 
quite  remarkable  for  its  character,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  honoured 
Mr.  Wolley  with  their  company  would  be  called  as  witnesses  to  describe  it  and 
its  contents,  and  to  negative  the  idea  of  removal  of  its  furniture.  Aa  much  as 
16.000i.  had  been  advanced  to  him.  His  wife's  fortune  was  about  30,000/.  or 
40,000^,  and  it  was  all  expended  on  the  house.  To  keep  up  its  charaftep'  there 
were  servants  in  livery  of  blue  and  silver — -many  of  them  borrowed  for  the 
occasion,  no  doubt.  It  might  be  said  it  was  all  "  tinsel,"  but  no  such  thing :  the 
f&t«s  took  place  by  night  and  day,  and  always  with  the  greatest  splendour.  The 
learned  counsel  went  on  to  state,  that  numerous  persons — especially  Temple  and 
Timbrell— had  been  constantly  employed  in  and  apon  tbe  premises.  Timbrell 
was  dead,  but  his  evidence  had  been  taken,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
worked  for  years  under  Temple,  and  that  the  value  of  the  work  and  material* 
could  not  be  leas  than  10,000^.,  and  that  1000/.  had  been  paid  to  him  alone  for 
gold  for  gilding;  and  as  to  the  furniture,  &<:'.,  he  said  it  was  worth  60001.  or 
7000/..  and  the  fittings,  7000/. ;  yet  the  furniture  was  only  insured  for  6000/., 
and  the  fixtures,  &c.,  for  70007,  The  pictures  had  been  insured  at  5000/.  with 
a  priced  catalogue  deposited  with  the  office,  which,  indeed,  did  not  include  all 
of  them,  for  many  weie  left  uninsured.  The  witness  Timbrell  had  been  examined 
by  the  office,  and  his  business,  he  said,  was  to  regild  and  refit  the  fumitorc  and 
fittings.  There  were  other  witnesses  who  would  give  similar  evidence,  and  con- 
finn  the  drawings  and  the  value  of  the  house  and  its  contents.  The  ofiicet, 
indeed,  alleged  that  the  insurances  had  been  increased,  and  that  was  tme 
enough ;  and  if  it  were  not  so.  what  would  have  become  of  his  mortgagees  ?  In 
1856  Air.  Wolley  let  his  house  to  a  man  of  great  notoriety.  Colonel  Waugh, 
and  on  that  occasion  thought  it  advisable  to  increase  his  insurances.  In 
the  autumn  of  1859  there  were  further  insurances,  iu  consequence  of  the 
entreaties  of  Mr.  aud  Miss  Coape — the  latter  of  whom  was  interested,  and 
had  advanced  SOOO/.  on  the  house,  and  8000/.  on  the  furniture.  The  business 
of  the  new  insurance  was,  however,  managed  through  the  intervention  of  the 
agent,  Mr.  Freeth,  who  saw  the  premises,  and  actually  wanted  Mr.  Wolley 
to  insure  still  more.  And  now,  forsooth,  it  was  suggested  by  the  offices  that 
it  was  suspicious  that  the  insurances  should  have  been  increased,  although 
they  had  charged  the  highest  possible  rate — the  "  doubly  hazardous  rate  " — on 
account  of  the  age  of  the  building  and  the  dryness  of  the  timbere.  What  ground 
was  there  for  suspicion  in  the  increase  of  the  insurances  up  to  and  not  beyoad  the 
real  and  true  value  P  About  the  time  these  insurances  were  effected  Mr.  WoUe; 
tiMk  a  home  at  Brighton,  and  the  furniture  of  the  house  at  Tunbridge  .(which 
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had  been  removed  to  Campden  House)  mu  sent  to  that  house  at  Brighton.  No 
doubt  there  were  some  things  also  &om  Campden  House,  but  the  greater  part  was 
Irom  the  house  at  Tunbridge.  It  had  eked  out  that  the  office  intended  to  impute 
■  fraudulent  removal  of  furniture  from  Campden  House ;  but  the  removal  was  not 
secret,  and  Mr.  Woliej  had  actually  insured  the  Brighton  houBe  furniture  in  the 
same  office,  the  Sun.  It  had  all  been  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  office ;  and 
tbej  received  about  130/.  a  year  in  premiums.  At  this  time  there  was  12,000/,  on 
the  house,  7000/.  on  the  fixtures  and  fittings,  and  SOOOi.  on  the  pictures.  There 
was  at  this  time  no  insurance  on  the  furniture,  down  to  18C1.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  however,  Mr.  WoUej  had  determined  to  let  Campden  House,  and 
Misa  Coape  BuggeHted  that  there  was  then  no  insurance  on  the  furniture,  and 
accordingly  an  insurance  upon  the  furniture  of  SOOO/,  was  effected  through 
Fre«th.  That  was  in  October,  1861,  and  so  the  insurances  stood  down  to  and  at 
the  time  of  the  fire,  the  amount  being  29,000^  No  doubt  it  seemed  a  large  sum, 
but  what  was  it  afler  all  for  house  and  fixtures  and  fittings  and  furniture  and 
pictures  P  The  real  truth  was  that  Mr.  Wolley  was  the  party  least  interested  in 
the  question,  and  that  the  parties  really  intoreated  were  the  mortgagees  and  the 
landlord.  What  was  there,  after  all,  in  the  case  to  eicito  suspicion  p  It  had  been 
rumoured  that  the  plaintilf  took  waggon  loads  of  goods  and  pictures  to  Brighton. 
The  jury  would  see  what  truth  there  was  in  that.  Some  things,  no  doubt,  had  been 
removed,  but  only  a  few ;  and  there  was  no  pretonce  for  a  charge  of  fraud  but  the 
removal.  Before  tbe  family  went  to  Brighton,  in  November,  it  being  the  close  of 
the  season  in  London,  Mr.  WoUey  was  desirous  of  having  the  woodwork  re- 
varnished,  and  varnish  was  bought  for  the  purpose,  and  he  and  Mr.  Coape.  and 
Temple  and  Crozier  set  to  work  at  it,  and  linen  hangings  were  bought  to 
protect  the  pictures,  4c.  The  jury  would  hardly  believe  that  it  was  su^ested 
that  all  this  was  with  a  view  to  prepare  combustibles  for  a  fire !  Well,  on  his 
return  to  the  house,  on  the  3rd  of  Murch,  this  continued;  and  he  would  some- 
times buy  varnish  for  the  purpose.  The  learned  counsel  then  came  to  the 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fire,  of  which  a  full  account  would  be  given 
by  the  witnesses  whom  he  intended  to  call.  The  first  impulse  of  Mr.  Wolky  and 
Crozier  was,  he  said,  to  save  the  Temples,  who  were  at  tbe  baek  of  the  house- 
The  police  went  to  the  front,  while  Mr,  WoUey  and  Crozier  were  shouting  at  the 
back,  and  in  the  result  the  Temples  were  saved.  The  night  was  wet,  and  Mr. 
Wolley,  who  got  out — not,  indeed,  in  his  night  shirt,  but  in  his  bed  shirt — caught 
cold,  and  was  for  some  time  very  ill.  The  fire  burned  rapidly  because  the  materials 
were  ho  old,  and  in  many  places  the  beams  embedded  in  the  wall  were  quite  con- 
sumed. The  rain  was  not  enough  to  damp  the  fire,  which  burnt  with  terrible 
rapidity,  and  soon  consumed  the  whole.  The  learned  eounBcl  then  went  on  to 
advert  to  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the  "  West  London  Observer,"  as  to 
which  he  said  that  no  doubt  Mr.  Wolley  had  communicated  the  information  on 
which  it  was  composed.  It  was  supposed  that  it  cast  some  reflection  upon  Temple. 
Beyond  all  doubt  he  was  not  with  bis  wife  and  child,  and  though  the  police  were, 
they  said,  on  one  aide  of  tha  house,  Mr.  Wolley  was  on  the  other,  and  he  did  not 
■ee  tbem.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  the  learned  counsel  said  it  was 
found  impossible  to  ascertain  it ;  there  were  very  few  fires  in  the  house,  but, 
beyond  all  doubt.  Temple  had  said  he  was  frying  sausages  "  in  the  green-room," 
and  there  was  a  flue  from  the  chimney  of  that  room  right  across  the  house,  and  a 
beam  in  it.  It  might  be  that  the  fire  had  originatM  there,  and  that  the  beam 
had  smouldered  all  nigbt  and  burst  out  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
learned  counsel  tben  went  on  to  advert  to  the  correspondence  on  tbs  sabjoct  of  tbo 
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claima.  Coming  to  the  cbuge  of  nrBou,  he  sud  it  TMted  on  a  nnmbcT  of  little 
citcimutanoeB  which  nused  a  cloud  of  auspicion,  under  oovet  of  which  the  (dSoe 
hoped  by  crou-examinatioa  of  Mr,  Wolley,  and  going  into  tie  hiatory  of  hi* 
whole  life,  to  extract  evidence  aufficient  to  support  their  ch&rge.  He  would  place 
Hr.  WoUey  in  the  witness-box,  and  challenge  all  their  scrntiny.  Indeed,  the 
office  had  already  had  the  opportunity  of  eiamining  him,  and  had  declined  doing 
ao,  though  tliey  had  examined  all  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Among 
the  other  circumstaiic«B  of  suspicion  relied  upon  was  the  discovery  of  a  bundle  of 
clothes  under  the  portico,  which  it  was  suggested  were  prepared  and  provided  for 
the  event  which  had  occurred.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  inspectthese  clothes,  but  this  was  refused,  and  probably  they  would  tnm 
out  to  be  clothes  sent  bj  a  friend.  The  reply  of  the  company's  attorney  was  that 
Mr.  Wolley  conld  surely  teU  what  the  cloUies  were.  But  they  might  have  b«en 
sent  by  some  one  else ;  and  surely  he  was  entitled  to  see  them.  Another  circum- 
stance of  suspicion  was  aupposed  to  be  the  banging  of  ti^estry  over  the  windows, 
as  was  suggested,  to  conceal  the  flames  as  long  as  possible.  This  waa  utterly  idle. 
Then  it  was  said  that  it  waa  strange  that  Mr.  Wolley  should  have  worked  at  the 
varnishing  himself;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  taste,  though  it  was  certainly  a 
peculiarity.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  plate  found  in  the  lUbru,  nor  any  ugns 
of  wine  in  the  cellar.  But  the  reason  for  this  was  very  simple;  it  was  that' 
the  plate  and  wine  bad  been  taken  to  Brighton  on  the  removal  of  the  fiimilj  for 
the  autumn.  But  there  waa  no  pretence  for  the  charge  of  a  fraudulent  removal 
of  furniture  and  pictures.  It  was  said  the  claim  was  fraudulent,  but  that  was 
not  possible  as  regarded  this  policy,  nor,  indeed,  as  regarded  an;  other,  for  beyond 
all  question  Mr.  Wolley  waa  not  fully  insured.  The  real  question  was  whether 
he  bad  set  fire  to  the  house.  Why  should  he  do  so  P  There  was  no  reason  for  it 
Why  should  he  destroy  a  house  which  had  been  the  pride  and  pleasnre  of  bis  life? 
And,  indeed,  what  interest  could  he  have  in  its  destruction  P  The  house  he  must 
rebuild.  The  furniture  and  other  contents  were  assigned-  He  came  forward 
there  not  so  much  to  enforce  the  poliraes  as  to  vindicate  his  client's  character. 
The  offices  had  threatened  to  rip  up  every  event  in  his  past  life.  "  Gentlemen, 
said  Mr.  Bovill,  "we  fear  not  the  closest  Hcrutinj.  (ht  the  part  of  my  cUent 
we  invite  it.  The  real,  the  true  question,  I  repeat,  is  whether  he  set  Gre  to 
this  bouse ;  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  fbnndation 
for  the  charge." 

Miss  Barker,  sister  of  Sb-  Geo.  Barker,  a  lad;  who  had  executed  some  of  the 
drawings  exhiUted,  was  then  called. — She  was  acquuuted,  she  said,  witt 
Mr.  Wolley  and  his  sister,  Miss  Coape,  and  she  was  often  at  (ilampden  House. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  pictures,  statues,  and  a  great  deal  of  gilding.  TherB 
wore  mote  pictures  than  were  hung  up ;  and  some  wore  in  lumber-rooms.  Han; 
of  them  seemed  valuable,  and  they  were  all  old.  In  the  ball-rooio  most  of  them 
were  in  the  panelling,  and  so  in  the  library.  The  house  was  exceedingly  beautifiil. 
The  fUmiture  was  very  rich  and  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  ancient  embroidery,  and  mnch  of  it  seemed  raie.  Ilis 
carpets  were  extremely  good,  and  in  good  order,  "  velvet  pile."  At  the  hack 
was  the  theatre,  and  she  had  acted  herself  there  a  good  deal  in  1861.  The  per- 
formances were  got  up  b;  different  persona  of  position  for  the  benefit  of  charities. 
Lord  Baynham  and  Lady  Ann  Sherson  got  up  some.  She  herself  got  up 
one.  The  theatre  was  extremely  handsome,  the  appointments  good,  and  the 
"  properties  "  sufficient.  Mr.  Wolley  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  hotue. 
She  never  knew  any  one  take  so  mnch  interest  in  any  thing.     His  amusement 
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and  hli  msbet'a  seemed  to  be  entirelj  in  the  hoiue.  She  last  raw  the  premises 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  1861,  the  winter  before  tbe  fire.  That  was 
just  before  Mr.  Cupe  went  to  Brighton.  There  was  no  change  tiien  in  the 
tnmitvre  or  fittings.  She  knew  the  honse  at  Brighton,  and  she  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  eingle  thing  in  it  which  she  had  ever  seen  at  Cumpden 
House,  eicept  one  or  two  small  omsmenta.  When  she  saw  the  houae  at 
Campdm-hili,  in  December,  it  seemed  to  be  thorooghlj  famished  -,  indeed, 
oTer  fiimiabed. 

CroBB.eiamined. — She  said  she  missed  nothing.  She  was  first  at  Campden 
House  eight  or  nine  years  ^^,  at  a  concert.  There  were  large  assemblies  there 
verj  freqnentlj.  and  theatrical  eDt«rtaanment«,  perhaps  twenty  in  the  season. 
Her  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Wollej  was  with  Mrs.  Milner  Oibson.  She  was 
first  intimate  in  1860,  and  called  more  frequently,  and  in  1861  she  was  there 
continnallj.  She  was  at  the  Brighton  hoose  first  in  that  year,  or  end  of  1860. 
Am  to  the  pictures,  she  should  say  there  were  300  at  Campdeu  Honse.  They 
were  every  where  about  the  honse.  There  were  seven  chandeliers  of  Venetian 
glass  in  the  ball-room.  She  thought  they  were  for  candles,  not  gas.  There 
would  be  sometimes  aboat  300  or  400  people  there  at  assemblies  and  uoncerta. 
There  were  on  these  occasions  snppers — r^nlar  suppers.  The  witness  was  then 
asked  as  to  the  month  of  March  helore  the  fire,  and  it  was  elicited  that  she  did 
not  know  Mr.  Wollej  was  in  town  for  e  day.  as  he  was  at  that  time,  and  had 
ondenitood  &om  him  that  he  was  only  to  be  there  a  few  days.  She  was  finally 
asked  as  to  a  tSte  given  by  Mr.  Wotley  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  grounds  of 
Campden  Honse.  It  was,  she  s^d,  very  extensive.  There  were,  she  thought, 
about  BOO  people  there.    Mr.  WoUey  had  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 

Lady  Belcher  was  the  neit  witness  called.  She  had  known  Mrs.  Wolley  before 
her  marriage,  and  knew  Mr.  Wolley  since  1848.  She  gave  very  similar  evidence 
to  that  of  the  last  witness. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Wolley  for  some  years,  and 
had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses. 
The  articles  at  Campden  House  seemed  rich  and  rechavM*,  and  Mr.  Wolley 
appeared  to  have  a  mania  for  acquiring  such  articles. 

Crou-eiamined. — He  said  that  cards  were  issued  very  widely  fiir  the  enter- 
tainmeuts  at  Campden  House. 

Count  Wezel^  was  neit  called,  and  gave  similar  evidence.  He  SMd  he  had 
been  at  tbe  house  a  few  days  before  the  fire,  hnt  only  saw  Temple  there,  and  did 
not  see  him  nntil  after  the  fire. 

Colonel  Macdonald  was  called,  and  gave  similar  testimony. 

Mrs.  Smythies,  who  had  known  the  platntifi'  since  1340,  gave  evidence  of  a 
similar  character.  She  called  at  the  honse,  she  said,  three  days  before  the  fire, 
and  saw  Kr.  Wolley  there.  She  was  in  the  room  called  the  hall-room,  which 
was  Aill  of  furniture  all  in  the  middle,  covered  over  with  hrown  holland,  paper, 
and  cloths  of  all  sorts,  there  being,  as  it  speared,  workmen  in  the  house, 
decorators,  &c.  Pictures  were  on  the  floor,  and  all  was  in  confusion,  and  she 
took  her  leave. 

Cross-ezambed. — She  could  not  say  how  many  workmen  she  saw.  She 
saw  Crazier  and  some  two  or  three  other  persons— that  is,  a  man  and  a  boy — 
for  she  took  no  particular  note.  In  1840  the  plaintiff  was  in  excellent  society, 
and  very  much  courted.  He  was  then  quite  a  youth.  She  did  not  know  his 
father.  She  only  knew  him  at  parties.  She  lost  sight  of  him  on  her  marriage. 
Wh«n  she  went  to  the  hoose  in  March  she  saw  tbe  walls  covered  with  sheets  of 
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holland,  as  she  bad  wen  walls  covered  in  cum  where  deoonton  wer«  at  wcdi. 
The  pictnrefl  were,  she  said,  against  the  walls. 

Mr.  Wolle;  the  plaintiff  was  then  called.  He  stated  that  in  1&17  he  married 
a  Miss  Coape,  a  ladj  of  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  after  took  Campden 
House,  and  in  IftSl  imivhased  the  le»»e  for  620W.  He  proceeded.— When  I 
first  took  possession  of  the  house  it  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  With  the 
eiception  of  one  room,  the  dining.rooni,  there  were  merely  the  bare  walla. 
Manj  persons  siud  1  was  mad  to  take  it.  From  the  tine  I  took  it  I  laid  out 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  upon  it  gradually.  I  was  some  years  about  it, 
A  great  deal  was  necessaiy  to  be  done  eitemallj  and  internally.  I  fitted  it  ap 
according  to  my  own  taste.  There  were  very  few  fittings  in  it.  I  took  the 
grates  out  and  fitted  it  up  in  the  style  of  the  original  age  of  the  house,  with 
dogs  for  firewood.  &c.  I  continued  these  restorations  for  a  nnmber  of  yean. 
In  fact,  I  was  continually  doing  something  to  it.  At  the  time  I  bought  it,  it 
was  greatly  improved,  and  1  then  continued  to  improve  it,  and  was  always  doing 
something  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire.  I  waa  always  purchasing  things,  such  as 
panels,  and  had  them  put  together.  I  purchased  them  in  all  places,  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  did  not  always  pay  ready  money  for  them.  I  recollect  pur- 
chasing a  place  in  Essei  called  "  Fearing."  It  was  an  old  house,  and  there  were 
very  remarkable  carvings  in  it,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  nay  how  much  I  gave 
for  it ;  I  think  1500/.  or  2000'.  It  was  before  my  wife's  death.  I  ptircbaaed 
it  not  for  the  purpose  of  using  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  carvings,  which  were 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  very  remarkable;  indeed,  there  are  casts  of  them 
in  the  Kensington. Museum.  They  were  removed  to  Campden  House,  and  one 
room — the  breakfast-room — was  entirely  fitted  up  with  them,  and  iumished  in 
keeping  with  the  carvings.  I  was  constantly  purchasing  pictures,  both  abroad 
and  in  England ;  very  few  modem  ones,  chiefly  of  the  ancient  school,  little 
known  in  this  country  at  that  time.  Italy  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state  at  that 
time,  and  things  were  olten  for  sale.  The  panel  pictures  were  prindpally  in  the 
room  called  the  long-room,  or  hall-room.  Some  time  ago,  I  may  state,  I  had 
an  illness,  and  am  almost  blind  sometimes,  and  can  haidly  see  by  day.  There 
might  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  pictures  in  the  room  of  great  value;  several  very 
fine  Italian  pictures.  There  was  a  portrait  I  bought  at  Brescia,  of  great  value; 
that  was  one  of  the  panel  jiictures.  There  was  a  picture  by  Velasquei,  I  think. 
There  were  also  a  great  many  picturee  in  frames,  and  a  good  many  that  had  not 
been  framed  or  were  taken  out  of  frames,  for  I  had  a  fancy  for  ebony  frames, 
and  would  purchase  pictures  for  the  sake  of  such  frames,  and  take  them  out; 
and  this  I  used  generally  to  do  by  myself.  Those  that  were  not  in  frames  were 
all  over  the  house — a  great  many  in  the  corridor,  some  in  a  cupboard  in  the 
library.  There  were  not  very  many  looking-glasses.  There  was  one  ns^ificent 
Florentine  or  Venetian  glass  at  the  end  of  the  ball-room.  It  was  in  a  very 
msfpiificcnt  frame,  and  that  was  its  value;  elaborately  carved — the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was,  1  bebeve.  the  finest  glass  of  the  kind  in 
England,  and  I  had  never  seen  one  like  it.  My  brother-in-law,  who  had  a  hoDM 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  anxious  for  it,  and  said  he  would  give  400/.  for  it. 
There  were  a  great  many  chandeliers  procured  from  different  places,  many  of 
them  bought  at  Falckc's,  Bond-street ;  but  they  were  much  added  to  afterwards, 
and  crj'stnls,  &c.,  bought  at  various  times,  put  to  them.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  gilding  in  the  house.  From  time  to  time,  when  I  saw  any  thing  in  the  style 
of  the  house  I  bought  it.  I  bad  no  professional  occupation ;  my  house  and 
garden  were  my  occupation;  and  I  used  to  be  always  fitting  up  something. 
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I  gave  1S<U.  for  the  dining-room  table,  and  fumUbed  the  room  in  ncoordaiirc 
with  it.  The  rooms  were  richlj  furnished  in  varione  ancient  styles — Louis 
Qnatorae  or  Louis  Quinze.  It  was  Terj  iiill  indeed  of  (nmiture,  and  some  of 
mj  friends  used  to  say  it  waa  like  a  broker's  shop.  The  drawing-room  was 
originally  Tarnished  b;  ine.  It  wa«  covered  with  white  p^t,  and  1  bad  great 
troable  in  getting  it  off,  and  vamisb  was  necessary  for  it.  That  was  the  only 
room  varnished  when  I  first  went  into  the  house.  I  used  atlerwards  a  great  deal 
of  varnish  about  the  linuEie,  and  I  myself  used  a  great  deal  of  it,  chiefly  for  the 
library-staircase  and  hall-Btaircase.  We  commenced  in  this  way.  There  was  a 
fine  door,  formed  of  an  old  cabinet,  getting  very  discoloured,  and  my  sister 
suggest^  that  I  should  try  vamisb  upon  it,  and  at  ber  suggestion  I  did  bo  ; 
my  brother-in-law,  Captiun  Coape,  assisted  me,  and  it  looked  so  well  that  I  did 
a  little  more.  This  was  at  the  end  of  1861,  and  the  early  part  of  1802.  I  have 
never  pnrchased  any  varnish  myself.  There  was  a  person  named  Temple  in  my 
employment ;  be  came  when  I  first  took  the  house,  and  he  was  there  at  the 
time  of  the  tire.  His  wife  and  son  were  there  also ;  but,  in  &ct,  I  never  knew 
wbo  was  in  the  honse.  as  tbeir  relations  were  nnmerons.  His  wife  was  not 
employed  by  me.  I  employed  him  as  a  carpenter,  and  I  paid  him  at  first  36«. 
a  week,  but  aRerwards  bills  used  to  run  on,  and  be  bad  money  occasionally. 
I  should  think  that  perhaps  7000/.  or  SOOOl.  have  been  pud  by  me  to  him,  and 
spent  upon  tbe  house  substantially.  There  were  ceilings  put  up  and  carved 
bosses.  There  was  also  a  person  named  Timbrell,  who  is,  unfortunately,  dead. 
He  did  all  tbe  gilding,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  passed  through  his  hands  for 
tbe  repairing  and  restoring.  He  had  been  twelve  or  fourteen  years  employed  by 
me.  Before  him  another  person  was  employed  as  gilder  and  carver.  Timbrell 
baa  died  since  tbe  fire.  My  household  consisted  of  my  sister-in-law.  Miss  Coape, 
wbo  was  always  with  me  before  and  after  my  marriage.  She  and  ber  brother 
always  took  an  interest  in  these  matters.  He  did  not  live  with  me  during  my 
wife's  life,  though  be  was  a  great  deal  there.  I  think  my  wife's  fortune  was 
supposed  to  be  22,000/.  or  23,000/.  It  was  in  Rnssian  stock,  and  we  received 
about  1000/.  a  year;  but  her  father  had  railway  stock,  bonds,  S.C. — I  can  hardly 
Bay  whaL  Miss  Coape  also  bad  a  fortune  of  ber  own,  and  she  had  advanced 
800(U.  on  tbe  fiimiture,  &c. ;  and  I  had  17,000/.  from  her  altogether.  I  was 
in  the  babit  of  giving  theatrical  entertainments,  not  always  at  my  own  expense ; 
it  depended  a  good  deal  on  what  tbe  charity  was.  If  it  was  a  poor  charity  I 
found  the  lighting,  cite ;  if  not,  they  paid  their  own  expenses.  There  was  gas 
in  the  house,  and  candles  were  used  too.  The  corridors  were  lighted  witb  gas, 
and  other  parts  of  the  bouse.  I  gave  parties  as  well  as  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and  occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  dinner  parties.  There  were  more 
parties  daring  my  wife's  life,  but  alter  ber  death  tbey  wer«  chiefly  for  charitable 
purposes.  I  kept  neither  horses  nor  carriages,  and  my  eipenditare  in  other 
matter?  than  those  of  the  house  was  small.  I  had  no  great  stock  of  wine,  and 
got  wine  in  as  I  wanted  it.  There  was  a  mortgage  to  Mr.  Borradaile  for  3000/., 
as  well  as  those  to  my  wife.  In  18SS,  I  think,  I  let  the  bouse  to  Colonel  Waugh 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  months.  During  that  time  my  wife  and  I  were  at 
Tunbridge  Castle,  in  Kent,  which  I  hired  and  furnished,  not  from  the  house  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  fiimiture  was  from  other  sources.  Colonel  Wangh  paid  me,  I 
think,  when  he  first  took  the  house,  twenty  guineas  a  week.  It  was  let  first, 
I  tbink,  for  six  months,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  the  rent  was  not  altered. 
He  removed  some  of  the  articles  without  my  consent.  I  got  money  for  some  of 
them ;  they  were  replaced  witb  others.    The  furniture  at  Campden  Hoase  waa 
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not  msteruJly  altered.  While  we  were  at  Tnnbridge  Castle  I  had  the  mia- 
fortune  to  looe  idj  wife.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time.  I  wae  atajing  at  a  place 
near  Windsor.  After  that  my  health  wm  affected.  I  had  previously  lost  my 
only  child.  My  eyes  from  that  time  hecame  affected.  I  went  to  Paris ;  after- 
wards 1  returned  to  Campdeu  House.  The  furniture  of  the  Tunbridge  house 
was  moBt  of  it  brought  to  Campden  House ;  the  rest  was  sold  by  auctitm. 
Afterwards  I  took  a  house  at  Brighton,  nnftimished — a  very  small  house.  It 
was  fumiBhed  mostly  with  the  things  from  Tunbridge  Castle.  I  occupied  the 
Brighton  house  in  1859 — October  or  November,  I  think.  I  came  up  again  to 
Campden  Bouse  in  April  or  May  following,  in  1860.  At  that  time  I  effected 
insurances,  through  Itr.  Freeth,  as  sgent,  both  on  llie  Brighton  house  and  the 
Campden-hill  house.  I  went  on  making  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
house.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  I  did  not  go  to  Brighton  and  let  the  Brighton 
house,  but  in  the  uitnmn  of  1861  I  went  again  to  Brighton.  It  was  intended 
to  let  Campden  House.  At  this  time  the  mortgages  had  been  effected  in  &vaur 
of  Miss  Coape.  She  and  Captain  Coape  had  frequent  convereatiuns  with  me  as 
to  insurances  in  1869,  and  again  in  1861,  before  we  left  for  Brighton.  At  that 
time  the  furniture  was  Dninsured.  a  great  portion  of  my  debt  to  Hisa  Coape 
being  secured  by  the  ftimiture.  She  pressed  me  a  great  deal  to  insure  it  before 
we  left,  which  I  did.  It  was  determined  to  effect  that  insurance.  There  was 
none  then  on  the  furniture.  The  other  policies  had  then  been  effected.  In  1859 
I  had  increased  the  insurances  on  house  and  fittings.  It  was  proposed  to  let 
the  house,  and  that  I  should  leave  England,  as  I  was  unwell,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  the  insurances  were  effected.  This  was  discussed,  and  the  value  of  the 
house  and  fittings  was  considered.  I  remember  saying  to  Temple,  "  Could  you 
rebuild  the  house  for  4000/.  P"  and  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh  no,  not  for 
2O,00W."  The  insurances  were  effected  through  Mr.  Freeth,  lie  agent.  The 
Sun,  he  said,  stated  that  they  had  already  such  an  enormous  amount  upon  the 
house  that  they  declined  any  ftirther  insurance  upon  it ;  but  this  was  owing  to 
an  error  on  their  part  in  sappoeing  that  a  former  policy  which  bad  lapsed  was 
still  in  force.  Afterwards  be  swd  the  Sun  would  take  10,000/.  more  on  the 
bouse,  and  I  might  effect  another  insurance  in  some  other  office.  In  the  result, 
10,000/.  was  insured  on  house  and  fixtures.  At  that  time  there  was  10,000/. 
on  the  house,  and  9000/.  on  the  fittings.  Mr.  Freeth  said  that  was  a  very  large 
amount  on  fittings,  and  it  was  altered  to  12,000/.  on  the  house,  and  7000/.  on 
the  fittings.  That  was  in  18S9,  and  the  Brighton  house  furniture  was  also 
insured  in  the  Sun  for  3600/.  Some  of  the  pictures  came  from  Tunbridge,  and 
others  from  Campden  House,  and  some  were  bought  at  sales.  Previously  to  my 
going  to  Brighton  in  1861  I  sent  some  things  there.  I  did  not  pack  them  all 
up.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  packages,  but  there  were  a  great  many. 
There  was  all  the  luggage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coape,  and  the  housekeeper  and 
servants,  &e.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  tumiture  of  any  kind  was  sent  There  was 
a  harp  of  Miss  Coape's  and  some  ornaments,  and  there  might  have  been  some 
other  things.  Crozier  knows  more  about  the  matter  than  I  do.  He  packed  up 
many  of  the  things ;  and  he  always  goes  with  me.  No  other  things  that  I 
know  of  were  removed  from  Campden  House.  There  were  some  chairs 
once  sent  from  Brighton  to  Campden  House,  and  they  were  sent  back 
again.  There  were  vases  of  Mr.  James  Coape's  (not  Captain  Coape's).  I 
went  to  Brighton  in  1861,  and  came  up  occasionally ;  first,  I  believe,  in  De- 
cember, to  see  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  who  had  proposed  to  take  the  house;  hot 
there  was  not  enough  stabling.     I  aune  up  in  December,  and  went  down  agab. 
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and  came  up,  I  think,  in  Joimai;,  but  am  not  cerUJn ;  it  might  hare  been  In 
Febinaij.  I  come  ap  again  in  March,  and  had  been  at  Campden  Hoiue  three 
weeks  before  the  fire ;  it  most  have  been  about  the  3rd  or  4th  of  March.  I 
came  ap  with  Crozier-  I  bad  left  directions  with  Temple  to  get  the  dining-room 
Tanushed,  and  I  found,  I  think,  that  it  was  not  entirely  done,  for  we  worked  at 
it  Part  of  the  staircase  was  left  undone,  and  I  helped  to  varnish  it.  While  I 
was  in  the  house  I  was  generally  in  tlie  library,  ueuall;  dining  in  Mrs.  Temple's 
room  (the  housekeeper's).  I  slept  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  bath-room ;  and 
Crozier  occupied  a  room  nearly  opposite  mine ;  a  paassge  divided  them.  When 
we  came  up  tlie  house  was  very  dir^ ;  it  was  covered  with  dust.  That  was  the 
reason  for  covering  it  Dp.  We  covered  it  up  with  a  sort  of  sheeting.  Crozier 
and  I  did  it ',  a  great  deal  of  paper  was  used  to  cover  the  carvings  and  pictures. 
I  mppose  it  is  the  usual  way  of  covering  op  such  things ;  it  was  the  way  I  have 
done  it.  Temple  was  about  the  house  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  was  couitantly 
coming  about  it ;  so  I  suppose  they  saw  it  all.  My  usual  room  was  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  but  it  had  a  bad  aspect,  and  I  liked  the  otber  room  best,  which 
was  an  upper  room.  The  Temples  slept  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  house ;  the 
east  side.  I  knew  they  slept  there — husband,  wife,  and  child,  and  probabtj 
many  more,  for  t^ey  were  always  having  relations  there  ;  the  three,  at  all  events, 
were  there.  I  knew  this  on  the  day  before  the  fire.  On  the  Saturday,  the  22nd, 
I  went  to  town  late.  I  had  not  been  out  before  in  the  day.  I  hod  been  cover- 
ing np  a  portion  of  tbe  carving  in  the  library,  and  Mrs.  Temple  had  been  talking 
with  me.  I  dined  in  town,  and  Crozier  accompanied  me,  and  I  returned,  I  should 
suppose,  about  seven.  After  dinner  I  went  about  with  Crozier,  and  I  walked 
down  Brompton  and  bought  a  pair  of  goloshes,  and  then  we  returned  home. 
I  got  home.  I  should  suppose,  about  ten  or  half-past  ten.  It  was  not  later  than 
eleven.  Afterwards  I  did  not  leave  the  house,  nor  go  ont  of  it  at  all.  I 
went  into  the  library  when  I  came  home.  There  was  no  fire  there,  but  tho 
gas  was  burning.  There  was  no  fire  in  my  bed-room.  Crozier  said  he  would 
go  and  see,  and  came  and  told  me  so,  and  that  he  bad  just  lighted  it,  or 
that  it  was  just  lighted,  and  had  not  burnt  np.  I  wuted  some  time,  and 
then  I  went  upstairs  to  my  bed-room,  and  found  Crozier  there.  He  ssaisted  me, 
as  usual,  to  undress,  hut  before  that  I  went  downsturs  witb  him.  Be  said  he 
would  go  to  put  the  gas  out,  and  I  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you,"  and  I  went  with 
him.  As  we  were  going  downstiurs  I  met  Temple  and  bis  wife,  who  were  going 
up  to  bed.  He  said,  "  I  thought  yon  were  in  the  library,  sir,  as  I  saw  a  light 
tiiere.  If  I  had  known  you  were  upstairs,  I  would  have  put  the  gas  out."  I 
■aid  I  was  going  down  with  Crozier  to  do  it.  I  often  did  so.  It  took  me  a  short 
time  to  do  it.  We  went  into  the  library ;  and,  after  we  had  abut  up,  wo  went 
npaturs,  and  Crozier  assisted  me  to  undress,  and  I  got  into  bed,  and  he  left  me 
^parently  to  go  to  his  bed-room.    I  believe  I  went  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell. — What  time  do  you  suppose  you  went  to  bed  ? 

Mr.  Wolley. — I  really  cannot  say.  Crozier  proliably  will  he  able  to  do  to. 
It  was,  perhaps,  near  twelve.  I  had  been  in  bed  some  time  when  I  was  awoke 
by  some  noise.  I  cannot  say  what.  It  seemed  in  the  servant's  room.  Then, 
after  a  second  or  two,  I  heard  a  heavy  noise,  and  I  thought  some  one  was  in 
the  house.  I  rushed  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  smoke  came  in.  Mj  first 
thought  was  the  Temples,  hut  I  could  not  cross  the  stairs ;  the  flames  were 
bursting  out.  I  went  back  to  the  back  sturs,  and  Crozier  followed  me.  I  was 
thinking,  in  fact,  of  returning  when  he  came  up  to  me.  We  rushed  down,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  opening  the  door  into  the  kitchen  ;  we  opened  that  and 
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two  other  doora,  and  got  out  iDt«  the  garden  at  the  back.  I  screained,  and  called 
ont  to  the  Temples,  and  went  to  their  side  of  the  house ;  the  flames  were  coming 
ont  of  the  large  staiivase  window,  the  lai^  window  over  the  theatre  (at 
the  back  of  the  house).  After  a  short  timo  Mrs.  Temple  appeared  at  the 
window,  which  was  the  upper  one  at  the  back  of  the  bouse,  at  the  end  nearest 
Church-road,  the  farthest  from  Little  Campden  House.  I  tried  to  airest 
her,  but  she  threw  herself  from  the  window,  and  I  picked  her  up;  the  buj 
appeared  behind  her,  and  he  was  induced  to  wait  there  until  the  fire- 
escape  came  and  rescued  him.  I  did  not  see  Temple ;  the  first  person  I  e«w, 
I  think,  was  a  Mr.  Freer.  I  had  nothing  on  but  my  shirt — no  shoes,  stockings, 
or  slippers.  It  was  a  day  shirt.  I  never  wore  a  night  sbiii.  I  have  some 
recollection  of  some  one  putting  something  over  me ;  I  don't  know  who,  but 
the  first  person  I  remember  seeing  was  Hr.  Freer.  I  recollect  a  polioemaa  after 
that  knocking  at  the  front  door.  I  remember  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a 
policeman  coming  into  the  garden,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  For  God's  sake,  go  and 
get  some  assistance ;"  and  he  said,  in  a  sleepy  tone,  "  Oh,  I  am  a  stranger  in 
the  neighbourhood."  I  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  go  and  get  an  engine."  He  said, 
"  I  don't  know  where  it  is  kept."  I  went  into  a  house.  I  there  saw  Temple ; 
he  was  very  much  burnt  I  had  thought  he  was  burnt.  Mrst  Temple  said  so. 
It  was  a  r^nj  and  windy  night.  Dr.  Hamilton,  my  medical  attendant,  c«me 
and  took  me  away  to  his  house  at  Grafton-street.  He  had  attended  me  some 
time.  I  Hufi'ered  a  great  deal  subsequent  to  the  fire,  and  was  attended.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire  there  was  the  same  amount  of  furniture  in  the  house  as  at  any 
time.    There  had  been  nothing  removed  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Setjeant  Ballantine, — Now,  I  must  ask  jou  the  question  invited  by  the 
plea  upon  this  record.     Did  you  set  fire  to  that  honse  P 

Mr.  WoUey.^Most  decidedly  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine. — Did  you  cause  it  by  any  act,  or  contrivance,  or 
procurement  of  yours  P 

Mr.  Wolley. — No,  certainly  not. 

Mr. Serjeant  Ballantine. — Have  you  any  notion  how  it  occurred? 

Mr.  Wolley. — I  cannot,  of  course,  teH  how  it  occurred.  I  heard  that  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  green-room,  but  I  cannot  say  oF  my  own  knowledge  how  it 
occurred.  He  went  on  in  answer  to  further  questions  to  say  that  subsequently 
he  made  out  a  catatc^ue  of  furniture  as  his  claim.  He  had  no  documents,  he 
said ;  he  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and  in  his  bed.  He  was  subject  to  epileptic 
attacks,  and  he  was  assisted  to  do  it  by  his  sister.  (The  catalogue  was  now 
produced ;  it  was  the  one  originally  made  ont.)  I  sent  this  to  my  solicitor ;  it 
was  not  intended  for  the  office.  (Another  catalogue,  a  fair  copy,  was  then 
produced,  signed  by  the  pltuntiff.)  I  made  that  out  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Coape,  the  housekeeper,  and  Crozier — not  Temple  1  he  gave  me 
no  assistance.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  a  true  claim,  and  no  part  of  the  property  has 
been  overvalued—indeed,  I  believe,  it  is  undervalued.  At  the  end  of  the  catalogue 
I  gave  an  enplanation  in  writing.  This  was  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  the 
total  amount  came  to  over  SOUO/.,  the  insurance  (on  furniture)  being  SOOU^. 

The  teamed  Judge, — That  claim  related  only  to  the  furniture,  not  the  fittings, 

&C.P 

Mr.  WoUey.— Just  so, 

Mr.  Wolley  went  on  to  state  that  ho  had  an  interview  with  the  solicitors  of 
the  company  at  bis  own  attomej-'s  office,  where  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
examined,     I  ofi'crcd  (he  said)  to  answer  any  questjons  they  might  ask  me ;  bat 
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tbej  asked  me  only  b  few,  ftnd  then  refilled  to  go  on.  The  solicitor — I  cannot 
Bsj  which  of  them  it  wm — Mid  hit  time  was  too  valaable  to  go  into  the  matter, 
and  he  moat  gn  awaj,  and  requested  that  any  thing  I  had  to  say  I  would  write. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  not  heard  any  Buggeation  that  I  had  set  fire  to  the  house. 
Sabseifuentl; — in  January — I  tendered  myself  to  be  examined  at  the  office,  and 
1  tlien  had  heard  that  it  was  suggested. 

Mr.  Wolley  was  then  crora-eramined  by  Mr.  Lush. — Had  you  not  heard  it  not 
Tcry  long  after  the  fire  ?— No,  I  had  not. 

Was  it  a  long  time  alter  tlie  fire  that  yoa  first  heard  of  the  rumour  P — Yes,  I 
think  some  time.     I  really  foi^et. 

Porget !  I  Hhonld  think  it  was  a  matter  in  which  you  would  be  too  deeply 
interested  easily  to  forget.  You  had  given  to  the  world  your  account  of  the  fire, 
you  know,  in  a  newspaper,  very  soon  after  it  occurred? — Yes;  I  gave  my 
account  of  it.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  editor  of  the  "  West  London  Obserrer," 
asked  me  for  certain  information,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  as  far  as  I  could  recollect. 
Ue  came  to  me>  and  wrote  the  account  out  afterwards.  I  did  not  send  it  to 
him.     I  gave  him  the  heads  of  it. 

And  that  was  within  the  week  after  the  fire? — I  believe  so. 

Well,  do  you  mean  that  you  had  not  at  that  time  heard  of  the  rumours  F — 
Most  decidedly  not. 

Well,  I  shall  have  to  call  attention  to  that  more  minutely  hereat^r.  Allow 
me  to  ask  you  if  you  have  h^  any  protessional  occupation  since  your  mairiageP 
—No. 

Any  before? — I  had  various  occupations  bdbre. 

Pray,  what  was  your  occupation  just  before  your  marriage  ? — I  was  once  in  a 
counting-house  in  Regent-street,  at  a  Mr.  Mitchell's.  I  had  a  great  number  of 
friends  at  the  time,  and  I  had  occasional  remittances,  and  I  used  to  stay  with 
my  friends. 

That  is  not  "  Occupation."  What  was  your  occupation  immediately  before 
your  marriage  P — I  had  no  occupation  then. 

What  was  the  last  yon  had  before  your  marriage  P — The  last,  I  think,  was 
with  a  French  gentleman,  as  translator,  &c. 

What  did  you  call  yourself  P^I  might  be  called  a  clerk. 

Any  salary  ? — Yes,  60^  a  year ;  it  was  only  for  a  short  time. 

You  have  acted,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  but  not  professionally.    I  never  got  any 

But  were  you  not  one  of  a  company  of  professional  actors  P — I  was  one  of  the 
company,  but  not  engaged  as  an  actor.     I  never  received  any  salary.      ' 

What  were  your  means  P — I  had  remittances  from  friends ;  I  had  many  fnends 
in  London  who  assisted  me. 

Any  other  occupation  than  what  you  have  told  me  ? — No.  Idon't  recollectany. 

You  must  surely  recollect? — No. 

Do  you  know  Eaggett's  Hotel  P— Yes. 

Were  you  ever  there? — Yea. 

In  what  capacity  P — I  knew  young  Mr.  Ra^ctt  very  well ;  I  was  asked  to  go 
there,  and  I  have  been  frequently  there,  and  stayed  there. 

In  what  capacity? — Oh,  I  know  you  call  me  wftit«r  there;  I  did  not  call  myself 
waiter.     I  knew  the  family  well. 

Did  you  not  act  as  waiter  there  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

What  did  you  do  there  P — Att«nd  to  the  books,  or  any  thing  to  assist  i  but  I 
did  not  consider  myself  as-  a  waiter.  ^ 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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What  were  yon  pudP — Nothiog,  that  I  teoollect. 

What !  not  lecollect  year  tnget? — I  had  no  salary,  no  wagee.  Ur.  Ba^ett 
may  have  given  me  aoroething  oocaeionallj,  bat  no  regolai  payment.  Bat  this 
wai  twen^-five  yean  ago. 

How  old  are  you  now  P — Forty-six. 

At  the  time  of  yoor  marriage  had  yon  any  means  of  yonr  own  P — I  bad  a 
honse  in  Cunon-street  once,  tWniBhed,  but  not  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
because,  with  the  consent  of  my  wife,  I  had  parted  with  it. 

Had  yoQ  any  means  at  the  time  of  your  mamage  other  than  what  yoD  have 
mentioned  P — No,  I  bod  not  i  my  means  were  nnoertain,  but  my  wife  waa  aware 
of  it 

Now  I  mnat  ask  you — uid  be  careful  how  jon  answer  it — will  yon  swear  that 
yon  were  not  oat  of  the  house  after  twelve  o'clock  on  that  night  P— Po«itiTel; 
and  solemnly  I  swear  it. 

Then  of  coarse  I  need  not  aak  you  if  you  were  out  as  late  as  three  o'eloek — 
yon  and  Croiier  blether  P — I  positivelj  and  solemnly  swear  it.  I  never  saw 
him  after  he  left  my  room. 

Wliea  yoD  went  up  to  bed  last  did  you  close  the  back  door — the  back  door 
that  leads  to  the  kitchen  F— -No,  I  did  not. 

You  went  down  to  tksten  up,  did  you  not  P — Yes,  but  I  did  not  go  to  the  back. 
I  sat  down  on  the  stain  nntil  Crozier  came  to  me.  He  went  to  the  pantry  to 
fasten  np  the  offices.  I  never  sbnt  ap  the  officee  myself.  Crozier  had  the 
dosing  of  that  part,  of  the  honae. 

Was  there  a  light  burning  any  where  P-—Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Had  the  gas  been  put  out  in  the  library  P — Yea. 

The  learned  Judge.-— When  P — Before  Croiier  went  to    shut  up  the  hack 

Who  pnt  it  out  P — I  think  Crozier  and  I  together ;  he  was  in  the  room  at  the 

You  met  the  Temples  on  the  sturcaae  P — Yea. 

Did  Crozier  say  at  Ihe  time  that  you  and  he  were  going  to  sit  np  very  late  that 
night  P — No,  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  have  do  recollection  of  it 

Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  in  your  hearing  say  that  P — I  don't  recollect  it ; 
I  did  not  hear  it. 

What  time  did  you  first  notice  the  fireP — I  don't  know;  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  time  it  was. 

Did  you  not  notice  the  time  P — How  conld  IP     I  mshed  down  the  ataire. 

Did  you  knock  at  Crozier's  door  P— As  I  went  np  I  knocked  at  his  door 
violently. 

Which  way  did  you  go  P — I>own  the  back  stiurs. 

Kd  you  find  the  back  door  open  P — No,  locked. 

Quite  sure  of  that  ? — Positive.    I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  open. 

You  and  Crozier  went  out  by  that  door  P — Yes,  the  kitchen  door — the  door 
leading  into  the  kit^ihen. 

Were  the  flames  coming  out  of  the  windows  p — Out  of  the  stMrcase  windows. 

Were  they  coining  through  the  windows  P — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  the  policeman's   rattle P~Not  at   that  time;   not    for  some 

How  longP — Time  under  such  circumstances  appears  very  long.  I  thought  it 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  I  suppone  I  was  wrong.     I  raollj  cannot  tell. 

It  seemed  an  age. 
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Wm  the  policeman's  rattle  tlie  first  thing  i^oa  heudP — Ko;  Mrs.  Templo  was 
the  first  thing  I  heard. 

Do  yon  mean  to  adhere  to  that  P — Tei,  most  decidedly. 

What !  her  screams  F — No ;  she  came  ont  of  the  window. 

Did  not  a  policeman  come  ronnd  to  yon  before  any  flames  had  bnrst  oatF — No. 
No  policeman  came  to  me  before  she  threw  herself  out  of  the  window ;  that  I 
can  positively  swear. 

Did  yon  scream  oatP — Yes.  I  screamed,  "Rre!"  "Murder!"  every  thing 
I  could  think  of. 

Before yoo  heard  the  rattle? — Before  I  heard  or  saw  any  policeman.  The 
first  person  I  recollect  senng  was  not  a  policeman,  but  Mr.  Freer.  I  do  not 
reeollect  any  one  before  that. 

Did  yon  not  see  some  one  beaides  her  and  the  policeman  P-^No,  I  did  not. 

How  many  policemen  did  yon  seeP — I  only  recollect  two,  hut  I  am  almost 
blind  at  night  i  I  ee«  nothing. 

Yon  saw  Mrs.  Temple  P — Yes,  I  saw  her,  and  heard  her. 

Did  one  of  the  policemen  say  to  you,  "  Are  there  any  inmates  in  the  house  P  " 
— Yee,  but  that  was  some  time  afterwards. 

How  long  P — I  cannot  tell  the  tame ;  it  is  impoeeible. 

Will  yon  pledge  your  oath  it  was  five  minutes  afler  you  got  outP — No,  I 
cannot. 

Will  you  Bwear  it  wac  two  minutes  P — Ko,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  might  have  been 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen. 

But  you  were  quite  self-poiseesedP — Quite. 

Well,  being  self-poBsessed,  cso't  you  uy  whether  it  was  three  minntee  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hoUTp — I  cannot. 

Did  yon  hear  the  policeman's  rattleP — Yes ;  he  sprang  it  as  be  went 

Did  yon  not  hear  it  before  he  came? — Oh  yes.  I  eaw  him  as  he  came  up.  I 
said  something  about  a  fire-escape,  and  b^ged  him  to  get  assistance,  and  he  then 
went  away,  and  sprang  his  rattle  as  he  was  going- 
Then,  did  you  not  hear  his  rattle  before  he  was  going  P — No,  I  heard  none. 

Was  Crozier  standing  before  you  when  the  policeman  cameP — Yes,  he  was 

How  long  was  it  before  yon  were  taken  to  Oloucester-terrace  P — At  the  same 
time  that  Mrs.  Temple  was  taken  away ;   but  I  got  eicited.     I  was  rushing 

In  what  state,  then,  was  tiie  bnildingP  Were  not  the  flames  coming  ont  at 
all  sides  P — No,  not  at  all  sides.  When  I  went  away  there  were  no  flames  in  the 
theatre,  or  on  that  side  of  the  house;  they  were  coming  out  of  the  large  window, 
and  they  canght  the  side  of  Mrs.  Temple's  room ;  bat  I  have  no  recollection. 

Cannot  you  give  any  idea  how  long  it  was  before  yon  saw  her  P — No ;  it  seemed 
a  long  time,  but  might  have  been  an  hour. 

Wi8  not  the  fire  burning  on  every  side  and  in  every  roomP — Not  that  I  am 
aware  ofl     Most  decidedly  not. 

You  cannot  give  me  the  time  it  began,  nor  how  long  it  took  to  bum  the  build- 
ing?— No,  I  cannot 

Where  did  Crozier  go  to  P — To  Mrs.  Stevens's,  with  me.  I  wm  not  certain  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  took  me  there. 

The  room  yoo  slept  in  had  a  window  opening  towards  the  leads,  close  to  Mr. 
E^'s  house  (Little  Campden  House,  which  adjoined)? — Yea. 

Your  osual  slecpiog-room  was  at  the  back  P — It  was.  f~'i-inolp 
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Was  there  any  fire  in  the  room  where  you  slept  that  night — before  jot  left  it 

had  the  fire  reached  it  P — No ;  it  had  not  reached  the  bed-room. 

You  did  not  find  any  smoke  until  yon  opened  the  door  ? — No. 

Where  is  the  green-room? — On  that  side  of  the  house. 

Does  it  not  lie  under  your  room  and  Crozier'g  ? — Yes. 

Not  under  your  bed-room  that  night,  but  yonr  ustial  bed-room  F— Yes,  and  onder 
Crozier's. 

When  you  opened  your  door  did  you  seethe  flames  P — I  tnraed  to  the  right  of 
the  stairs,  and  when  I  got  to  the  staircase  I  saw  flames. 

Where  ? — It  seemed  to  me  that  the  staircase  was  on  fira. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  there  are  seven  windows ;  had  thej  blinds  or  cm- 
tainsP — No,  not  all  of  them.  Not  before  the  tapestry  was  put  up;  the  lover 
window  of  the  libraty  on  that  side  had  shutters,  which  were  closed.  There  were 
curtains  on  two  dining-room  windows  there.  There  was  tapestry  put  np  at  two 
of  the  gallery  windows ;  not  the  dining-room. 

At  both  the  gallery  windows  P — Yes. 

When  ? — A  week  before  the  fire — it  might  have  been  longer. 

Nailed  up  ? — They  were  nailed  up.  They  were  put  np  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing. 

Had  you  ever  put  them  up  before? — No,     I  had  never  repaired  them  before. 

Did  you  want  to  find  out  in  that  way  whether  they  needed  repairs? — I  knew 
that.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  repaired.  Mrs.  Temple  promised 
to  assist  roe  in  repairing  them. 

Did  she  ask  you  for  what  purpose  they  were  put  up  before  the  windows  p — No; 
I  told  her,  and  she  said  she  would  assist  me. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  put  up  tapestry  in  the  east  dining-room 
window  P- — ^No,  decidedly  not ;  there  were  two  curtains  there- 
Will  you  swear  that? — Most  decidedly. 

How  many  windows  did  you  put  up  tapestry  to  P — The  three  gallery  windows. 

Did  you  not  nail  np.  so  as  to  cover  the  hall  windows,  a  coarse  dowlaia  got  to 
cover  carpets  ? — Yes ;  it  went  all  round  the  hall  aud  covered  part  of  the  window, 
hut  it  was  looped  np  at  the  aide. 

Did  you  nail  it  up  so  as  to  cover  the  hall  window  p — Yes ;  it  came  partly  over 
the  window. 

Was  it  not  nailed  up  at  each  of  the  windows  so  as  to  hide  what  was  going  on 
in  the  hall  ? — No ;  it  was  looped  up  so  as  to  give  sufBcient  light.  The  object  was 
to  cover  the  carvingB,  which  had  been  cleaoed- 

Did  it  not  hide  from  those  who  were  without  any  thing  that  took  place  in  the 
hall  ? — No  i  it  was  looped  up. 

There  are  houses  all  along  that  (the  front)  side  of  the  house,  the  windows  of 
which  would  overlook  the  house  P — Yes. 

How  long  before  the  fire  was  this  cloth  put  upP — It  might  he  a  week. 

And  there  it  remained  until  the  fire  P — Yes. 

Did  you  before  the  fire  repair  any  of  the  tapestry  P — No ;  they  had  got  some 
needles  for  me  to  do  it,  and  I  had  begun  a  portion  of  it. 

You  were  going  to  do  it  yourself? — Yes ;  witt  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Temple 
I  have  often  done  these  things. 

How  lately  had  you  finiKhed  the  varnishing? — Very  few  days  before  the  fire. 

You  bought  a  quantity  of  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  papering  rooms? — Yei. 

How  many  pieces? — I  don't  know;  I  think  forty. 

You   are   right — there   were   forty  pieces.     Did  you   hang  them  np  to  the 
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ceiling,  bo  that  tbey  should  Ikll  looselj'  to    the  ground  P — Not  tiiat  I  am 

You  tnuBt  know.  Will  jou  awear  they  were  not  F — Some  of  them  were  put  in 
that  waj.     They  were  put  over  the  earrings  and  pictures. 

The  witness  was  pressed  a  good  deal  as  to  thU  and  whether  he  had  ever  done  it 
before ;  and  he  s^d  he  thought  ho  had  some  years  before,  but  could  not  say 

The  witness  was  then  pressed  as  to  a  quantity  of  sheeting  whiuh  he  admitted 
had  been  got  and  hung  up  loonely  over  the  walls  to  cover  the  carved  woodwork. 
He  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  hung  up  sheeting  so  before,  and  he  said  he  had 
hung  up  holland  sewn  together  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  carved  work- 
That  was  sewn.     This  was  pinned  together  in  pieces. 

Did  you  ever  cover  the  walls  in  that  way  before  ? — No. 

The  learned  Judge. — Never  the  walla  P — No,  only  the  carved  work. 

He  was  then  pressed  about  a  box  of  candles,  enggestcd  to  conUin  a  cwt.,  which 
had  been  had.  He  said  he  had  ordered  them  in  Oiford-strect,  but  could  not  say 
where,  nor  could  he  say  what  they  weighed,  but  they  were  put  in  a  cupboard,  he 
believed,  and  he  said  his  sister  had  written  to  him  about  theui,  that  some  candles 
should  be  got  for  storing.  Ho  was  then  asked  as  to  the  hooks  being  taken 
down,  and  then  left  with  the  leaves  open,  in  the  library.  This  he  admitted,  and 
siud  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  as  the  house  was  damp.  He  was  pressed  a 
good  deal  aa  to  pictures  or  other  Uiings  suggested  to  have  been  removed,  but 
denied  any  sach  removals.  He  was  then  questioned  about  Croiier,  his  butler,  or 
valet,  who,  he  said,  was  always  with  him,  because  for  some  ten  years  he  had 
been  subject  to  fits  and  required  such  attendance,  and  he  admitted  that  he  some- 
times dined  with  him.  He  was  asked  about  Colonel  Waugh,  and  admitted  that 
he  had  2000/.  put  to  his  credit  at  the  bank  of  which  he  supposed  Colonel  Waugh 
was  the  head,  and  probably  through  his  influence.  He  was  then  asked  as  to  his 
parchases  of  pictures,  and  pressed  as  to  whether  he  had  not  bought  a  great  many 
of  them  at  very  low  prices — IQa.  or  15(.  apiece.  He  said  he  did  not  recollect; 
bat  that  he  had  bought  some  at  low  prices,  but  not  most  of  them.  Pressed  as  to 
the  highest  sum  he  had  given,  he  said  100/.,  or  he  thought  160/.,  and  being 
pressed  to  name  any  at  that  price  he  mentioned  one  or  two.  He  was  asked  if  he 
had  bought  any  pictures  in  1861,  and  he  said  he  conld  not  swear,  and  so  aa  to 
1660  and  1859,  though  he  thought  that  he  must  have  bought  some  in  1S69. 
He  was  asked  if  he  was  not  in  difficulties  in  1861,  and  he  sud  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  was.  He  admitt«d  that  he  had  been  saed  by  a  butcher  for  2<)f., 
but  could  not  say  whether  it  had  been  owing  more  than  a  year,  and  said  be  bad 
paid  it.  Asked  if  a  Mr.  Lee,  a  florist,  had  not  in  1860  declined  to  let  him  have 
plants  on  credit,  he  denied  that  he  knew  of  it.  He  admitted  that  be  had  got 
Temple  to  discount  him  a  bill  in  December,  1861,  and  that  in  January,  1862,  he 
applied  to  him  to  discount  ten  other  bills  for  itil.  and  60/.  Asked  if  be  had  not 
applied  to  one  Browne,  an  attorney,  to  raise  him  1000/.,  he  said  he  thought  not, 
but  would  not  swear  it.  Asked  if  he  had  not  siud  to  Mr.  Freeth  at  the  time  he 
effected  his  last  polity,  that  the  place  was  a  great  incumbrance,  he  said  he  had 
no  recollecdon  of  it. 

Mr.  Lush.— Yon  say  you  had  sunk  65,000/.  or  60,000?.  in  the  placeP— Very 
likely  I  did. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  bills  ? — Oh,  yes. 

And  of  renewing  them  P— Sometimes— occasionally  j  not  frequently.  He 
went  on  to  admit  that  he  owed  Temple  110/.  at  the  time  of , the  fire-  (^  ^(  "iCQ  Ic 

e     '■ 
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Aabed  if  he  did  not  mj,  »  short  time  before  the  fiie,  that  the  eipensee  of  the 
place  were  too  great  to  keep  op,  he  denied  it. 

Asked  if  two  sobs  in  the  catalogue  of  hie  clum  wete  not  at  Sir  Lytbm 
Bulwer's,  he  said  he  was  sure  they  were  not.  Sir  Lytton  had  had  two,  bnt  not 
those.  Asked  as  to  a  bedstead  charged  100/.  in  the  claim,  he  admitted  that  he 
tkad  given  onlj  6/.  10«.  for  it,  and  had  done  nothiog  to  it,  but  he  knew  100/.  had 
been  offered  for  one  similar  to  it.  Asked  sa  to  the  amonnt  of  hia  clum  aa 
orig^ally  sent  in,  he  denied  that  it  was  meant  as  a  format  clum,  and  admitted 
that  it  was  reduced  &om  8770/.  to  761SI.  in  his  fonnal  claim,  and  there  were, 
he  said,  things  omitted  in  it  after  all.  Asked  agun  aa  to  the  article  in  the 
"  Weit  London  Obeerrer,"  he  denied  that  he  had  corrected  the  proof,  though 
he  would  not  swear  be  did  not,  and  he  admitted  it  was  read  over  to  him.  Preaaed 
as  to  hia  knowledge  of  anj  rumour  at  the  time  aa  to  the  oiigia  of  the  fire,  he 
denied  it,  aa  he  bad  done  before. 

Be-exambed. — He  eaji  that  when  at  Ra^ett's,  twentj-five  yearn  ago.  he  waa 
on  a  visit,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  marriage  he  was  in  good  society.  He  wai 
musical  and  sang,  and  his  society  was  sought  alter.  He  repeated  his  denial  that 
he  had  ever  gone  out  of  the  house  tltei  going  to  bed.  He  said  tbe  purchasea 
of  the  paper  and  sheetjog  were  open,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  explained 
his  purpose  as  to  the  tapeetriee — to  repair  them  and  fit  them  to  the  windows. 

The  examination  and  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Wolley  lasted  several  hours. 
He  preserved  his  self-possession  throughout,  and  answered  veiy  quietly. 

Mr.  Freer  was  the  next  witness  called. — He  stAtod  that  he  hod  been  at  the 
house  at  a  ball  or  concert  for  some  charitable  pnrpoee.  That  was  the  extent  of  hia 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Wollej.  On  the  night  in  question  he  was  in  Honiton -street 
and  saw  aparke  cooung  Erom  Compden  House.  A  policeman  was  before  him, 
running  towards  it,  and  got  there  first.  They  knocked  at  the  front  door,  and 
threw  up  stones  at  the  windows.  Then  he  ran  round  to  the  left  towards  the 
back  of  the  house,  outside  the  wall,  and  came  round  again  to  the  trout.  Hey 
then  broke  palings  on  the  right  side  and  got  through  to  the  back  of  the  bouse. 
Before  that  he  looked  over  the  wall,  and  saw  some  one  in  hia  shirt  standing  on 
the  lawn,  calling  ont  to  some  one.  He,  witness,  went  round  to  tbe  back  of  tbe 
house,  and  told  the  policeman  it  was  all  right,  as  the  people  were  out.  T^en  the 
policeman  and  he  got  through  the  palings  and  ran  round  and  saw  Mr.  Wotlej, 
and  his  servant,  and  a  woman  lying  oo  the  lawn,  and  a  boy  at  the  window.  Mr. 
Wolley  was  very  much  excited,  and  kept  saying,  "  Oh !  poor  Temple."  Witness 
eaid,  "  Let  na  try  to  save  the  lad,"  and  a  kddor  was  got,  but  it  was  too  short 
Ur.  Wolley  kept  crying  out,  "Ob,  poor  Temple!  oh,  my  poor  house  I"  Someone 
came  up  (the  witness  thought  a  second  policeman),  and  the  witness  said,  "  What 
have  you  been  doingp"  and  he  did  not  know  what  tbe  policeman  said  in  answer- 
He  was  not  certain  when  tlie  policeman  sounded  bis  rattle.  As  far  as  he  eould 
eay  he  and  tbe  policemen  were  the  first  perHons  there.  Mr.  Wolley  had  only  a 
shirt  on,  and  the  witness  took  hie  poncho  off  and  gave  it  to  him.  During  tbe 
whole  time  he  was  very  much  excited.  When  he  got  across  to  the  house  he  fell 
into  a  fit.  When  the  witness  first  arrived,  he  said,  "Flames  were  coming  ont 
behind ;  they  seemed  to  ho  coming  from  the  top  of  the  house ;  not  a  large  body 
of  flames."  Mr.  Wolley  being  asked  hy  the  witness  what  awoke  him,  ssid, 
"  Some  great  noise,  like  a  beaia  falling,"  and  that  he  opened  his  door  and  was 
nearly  suffocated,  and  had  great  difiiculty  in  saving  his  life.  The  witness  sent 
some  cbthes  in  a  cab  to  Mr.  Wolley,  and  did  not  know  what  became  of  them. 

Mr.  Bovill  called  upon  tbe  company's  counsel  to  produce  the  dothea  they  hsd. 
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Mr.  Lush  aud  they  h&d  none. 

The  leaiued  Judge  asked  the  witaesB  if  he  could  see  anj  flames  tlmnigh  the 
windows  in  the  gaJlerj. 

The  witness  ssid  he  did  not  see  any  through  the  windows. 

The  leaned  Jndge. — Was  the  fire  so  far  advanced  that  if  the  windows  had 
not  been  obscured  bj  something  you  could  have  seen  them  ? 

The  witness  said  the  fire  »eeined  to  him  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  honsa,  and 
going  towards  where  jonng  Temple  st^md. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  the  pluntiff's  medical  attendant,  was  the  neit  witness  called, 
and  confirmed  his  evidence.  He  sud  that  when  he  had  been  at  the  house  he 
found  Mr.  Wolley  generally  at  work,  either  in  the  gardens  or  about  the  house. 
He  had  seen  books  Lud  out  three  or  four  years  sigo — with  their  leaves  open  to 
dry.  On  the  night  of  the  fire  he  found  Mr.  Wollej  in  a  very  nervous  and 
excitable  state,  and  was  afriud  that  he  woe  likely  to  have  an  attack  of  a  complaint 
he  was  subject  to,  and  which  was  dangerous,  and  he  took  him  to  his  house.  He 
said  Mr.  Wolley  seemed  very  anxious  about  the  Temples.  He  continued  to 
attend  Mr.  Wolley  at  his  lodgings,  where  he  was  in  a  very  eicitAble  state,  with 
fits  of  excitement  and  despondency,  and  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  prepare 
statements,  and,  indeed,  the  witness  said  he  forbade  it. 

Crosfl-eiamined. — He  saw  a  good  many  books  on  the  occasion  alluded  to, 
snd  there  was  a  fire  in  the  room  at  the  time,  which  was  damp.  He  had  not 
seen  them  out  in  the  same  way  before  or  since.  There  were  a  good  many 
books.     He  bad  not  seen  the  salvage. 

Crozier  was  the  next  witness  called. — He  sud  he  had  been  four  years  with 
Mr.  Wolley,  and  had  been  before  with  Colonel  Paget.  He  had  been  in  tho 
habit  of  always  going  about  with  him.  In  November,  when  tliey  went  to 
Brighton,  no  fumitnie  was  taken,  but  plate,  linen,  &c.  They  went  by  the 
tulway  van,  he  believed  thirty-six  packages.  Before  that  be  remembered  eome 
things  having  been  sent  to  Brighton,  some  cane-seated  chairs  out  of  the  theatre, 
which  Temple  hod  bought.  Nothing  else,  except  a  few  ornaments.  The  Brighton 
house  was  famished  from  Campden  House ;  he  did  not  know  where  it  come  from. 
There  was  b  good  deal  of  furniture  stowed  sway  there,  not  in  use.  "I  was  ex- 
amined by  Hr.  Ford  (the  company's  attorney)  at  the  office,  and  was  asked  if  I 
knew  of  two  solas  covered  with  crim»on  gilt,  and  I  said  they  were  there,  and  I 
■wew  they  were  the  day  before  the  fire.  I  was  also  asked  abont  other  things. 
There  were  four  suits  of  armour  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  They  asked  me  about 
the  curtains — there  were  some  in  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  snd 
t^Kstry  in  the  gallery  (or  ball-room)  which  I  believe  was  to  be  arranged  as 
curtains ;  they  were  to  be  mended ;  and  were  put  up  for  the  purpose ; 
Mrs.  Temple  came  in  and  asked  why  they  were  bo,  and  Mr.  Wolley  ssid  it 
was  to  mend  them.  In  December  I  come  up  with  Mr.  Wolley  to  see  Mr.  Philips 
■nd  Temple,  and  I  took  him  to  the  stables  to  see  them.  The  house  had  not  then 
been  cleaned,  bnt  the  varnishing  bad  been  begun  before  we  left  for  Brighton, 
When  we  came  up  in  March  there  was  a  difference  in  dirt  and  dnst.  The  varnish 
done  was  all  covered  over  with  dnst,  and  it  had  to  be  done  over  again  to  moke 
it  look  well,  and  then  it  woa  covered  up.  The  Temples  bad  a  good  many  rela- 
tives and  visitors  there,  and  sometimes  showed  the  house  to  them,  at  which  Mr. 
Wolley  was  angry.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paper  got  from  the  nearest 
paperhanger'e,  Colston's,  Allaton-terrace.  It  was  not  got  all  at  once.  I  fetched 
it  as  we  wanted  it.  It  was  the  cheapest  I  could  get,  and  Mr.  Colston  asked 
what  it  was  for,  and  was  told.  Tbe  pictures  were  covered  with  paper,  put  ap  in 
Q2 
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long  Blipa.  as  purchased,  fastened  with  pini.    Other  pictnra  were  tabim  bom 
the  corridor,  uid  put  npon  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room  that  they  might 
be  more  easily  ooveivd  up  while  Temple  was  papering  the  corridor.     Wben  we 
csme  back  in  Msn:h  the  varnishing  was  not  all  done,  and  Mr.  Wollej  went  on 
with  it.     Temple  did  some  while  we  were  away,  and  Mr.  Wolley  had  done  eome 
before  we  went  away.     I  did  some  of  it.     I  varnished  the  sideboard — a  besatiAd 
sideboard  in  the  dining-room.     I  covered  np  the  ball  all  ronnd  witb  a  luge  doth 
which  had  been  down  in  the  gallery,  and  Temple  helped  to  take  it  np.     We  pat 
curtains  up  at  the  windows  and  nailed  them  all  ronnd,  to  cover  the  carvings, 
which  had  all  been  varnished  by  Temple,  but  they  were  looped  up  on  one  side. 
Hr.  Smj-thies  called  one  day  and  went  into  the  gallery  and  through  into  the 
garden  where  Mr.  Wolley  was  working.    He  worked  there  very  frequently.  There 
was  tapestry  up  at  the  ball-room  windows.     All  the  candles  they  had  came  from 
Oxford-street,  but   I   do  not  know  the   ahop,  as   Hr.   Wolley  ordered  them. 
They  were  put  into  the  pantry,  and  there  was  a  mistake  and  another  box  was 
brought,  but  Hr.  Wolley  said  they  might  as  well  be  kept     They  were  some  of 
them  taken  down  to  Brighton  aod  used  there.    The  other  box  waa  put  into  the 
cupboAtd.    I  remember  the  hooka  bnng  put  out  on  the  table  to  air,  and  to  beat 
them,  as  they  were  so  dusty.     On  the  day  before  He  fire  Mr.  Wolley  worked  in 
the  garden  and  amused  himself  in  the  house ;  and  Mrs.  Temple  brought  him  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  library.     I  went  up  to  town  with  him,  and  we  dined  at  a 
restaurant,  and  came  home.     We  got  home  about  half-put  ten,  and  I  bought 
some  new-laid  e^s  close  to  the  house.     We  came  home  by  Brompton,  uid  Hr. 
Wolley  bought  a  pair  of  goloshes.     When  we  c«me  in  we  went  into  the  pantiy, 
and  I  light«id  a  candle  and  took  Mr.  WoUey  into  the  library,  and  he  said,  'If 
my  room  is  ready  I'll  go  to  bed  j'  and  I  went  to  see  and  told  him  it  waa  not, as 
the  fire  was  not  lighted,  and  I  lighted  it  and  told  him  to  stay  in  the  libraij  until 
it  was  burnt  up.     I  went  into  the  green-room  and  found  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Temple 
frying  sausages.    That  was  under  Mr-  Wollej's  usual  bed-room  and  under  mine, 
hut  not  under  the  one  he  slept  in  at  that  time.     I  got  Mr.  Wolley's  room  resdy 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  wntch  it  burning  op,  and  Hr.  Wolley  came  up  and 
said,  'Is  it  leadyp'  and  I  said,  'It  ia.'    1  siud.'Is  the  gas  pot  outP'    He 
said,  '  No,'  and  I  said,  '  I'll  go  and  put  it  out.'     He  said,   '  I'll  go  with  yon,       ' 
and  we  went.     We  fastened  up  the  offices.     While  I  did  so  he  sat  on  the  stain. 
I  don't  know  which  of  us  put  oat  the  gas.     There  were  two  or  three  bnmen.      | 
After  I  saw  the  Temples  in  the  green-room  we  met  Temple  on  the  stairs,  and      | 
Mr.  Wolley  said,  'Are  you  going  to  bed?'  and  he  said,  'Ves.'    We  did  not 
say  we  were  going  to  sit  up  late  that  night ;  and  we  were  not  going  to  do  so.   We 
were  going  to  bed,  and  we  did  so.     I  undressed  my  master  and  left  him  in  bed. 
We  were  neither  of  us  out  of  the  house  after  eleven.     I  went  to  bed  mj»elf. 
The  next  thing  I  heard  that  awoke  me  was  Mr.  Wolley  calling  out'Temple' 
Crozier!'  and  thumping  at  my  door.     I  thought  that  he  had  one  of  his  nerroaj 
fits,  in  which  be  sometimes  came  to  my  room  at  night.     I  opened  the  door  and 
found  smoke,  which  nearly  suffocated  me.     He  said,  '  For  God's  sake,  CroiieT, 
make  baMte  to  the  back  gtsarcase  !'     We  went  down  and  got  the  door  oponed 
somehow.      It  waa  not  open ;  we  fastened  it  overnight.      We  got  througi  il 
into  the  kitchen,  and  then  we  got  the  other  door  opifn,  and  then  another  intu 
the  garden.     I  and  Mr.  Wolley  screamed  with  all  our  might,  '  Fire!  Murdff-' 
Tliieves!'     He  called  out  'Temple.'     I  could  not  say  how  long  it  was  lief"* 
Mrs.  Temple  appeared  at  the  window.     We  were  boUi  In  our  shirts.    I  saw  Mf. 
Freer  and  the  policeman ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  first  Ur.  Fnef  i  I 
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cumot  reooUect  seeing  Mrs.  Temple.  She  threir  heiBelf  on  tlie  groimd,  I 
belitre,  while  I  went  for  a  ladder.  When  I  came  back  I  saw  Mr.  Wolley  picking 
her  up.  I  think  Mr.  Freer  came  while  I  wae  gone.  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the 
&OQt  door,  and  went  roand  and  saw  a  policeman,  and  told  him  it  was  no  use, 
and  that  thej  wanted  a  £re.engine,  and  he  said,  '  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  I 
un  a  stranger  here;'  and  I  said  it  was  at  tJie  church;  praj  make  haste  or  a  boy 
will  be  burnt.  1  saw  several  policemen  afterwards,  but  not  for  a  long  time. 
The  articles  In  the  claim  were  read  over  to  me,  and  what  I  recollected  I  mentioned. 
So  tax  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  down  in  it  which  was  not  there.  But  since  it 
was  made  up  I  have  recollected  a  great  manj — hundreds — not  in  that  list." 

Mr.  Merewether. — Now,  did  joa  set  fire  to  the  house  P 

Crouer. — No,  oertainly  not. 

Mr.  Merewether. — Well,  did  jon  assist  in  setting  it  on  fireP 

Witnesc. — No.  I  should  be  sorrj  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,  for  the  sake  of 
mj  character. 

Cross-examined. — Old  curtains  were  put  up  to  one  of  the  hall  windows ;  not 
nailed  all  round,  hut  at  the  top  and  one  of  the  aldee.  That  was  before  the 
fire.  I  can't  say  how  long;  more  than  a  week;  it  might  be  a  fortnight. 
It  was  before  the  tapestry.  The  candles  came  in  not  in  March,  hat  in  the 
time  before  March,  for  I  took  some  to  Brighton.  We  did  not  go  to  Brighton 
in  March. 

Mr.  Lnsh. — I  know  jou  did  not;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  whether  they 
did  not  come  in  March  P 

Witness. — They  could  not,  because  I  took  them  to  Brighton. 

Mr.  Lush. — Do  you  say  that  if  they  came  in  March  you  could  notP  Will  you 
■wear  they  did  not  corae  in  March  P 

Witness  heutated  a  little,  and  sud  he  believed  they  did  not,  but  would  not 
swear  it  positively. 

The  crosB-eiamination  was  continued  very  stringently  as  to  the  incidents  of 
the  night  in  question,  as  to  which  the  only  new  point  elimted  was  that  he  said 
he  saw  a  light  in  the  green-room  as  he  went  up  to  bed,  after  parting  &om  the 
Temples  as  they  went  up  to  bed.  He  was  pressed  a  good  deal  as  to  this — why 
he  had  not  opened  the  door,  and  he  said  he  Uiought  some  one  might  be  sleeping 
there;  and  he  was  asked  why  be  thought  this,  and  said  that  sometimes  the 
Temples  had  friends  there.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  mentioned  this  to  the 
attorneys  of  the  company  when  examined,  and  admitted  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
because  he  said  he  was  not  asked. 

SCiss  Coape  was  then  called,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine. — She 
stated  she  had  been  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Wolley's  house  before  and  since  his  marriage, 
and  had  an  interest  in  his  furniture  to  the  extent  of  L3,00(M.,  and  had  lent  him 
thousands  more.  "  I  was  well  acquainted,"  she  said,  "  witii  the  house  and  furni- 
ture, and  when  we  went  down  to  Brighton  in  November,  1861,  the  house  was  in 
the  usoal  state.  In  1869,  I  had  conversations  with  him  about  iosuTing.  Sub- 
sequently there  was  a  negotiation  about  letting  the  house,  and  I  su^ested  to  him 
adding  to  his  insurances.  He  was  reading  about  some  fires,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  I  made  the  suggestion.  I  knew  the  premises  were  insured  for  4000^.  I 
heard  that  something  was  said  about  the  cost  of  reinstatement,  and  as  the  result 
the  insurances  were  increased.  The  value  of  the  furniture  was  considered  between 
Mr.  WoUey  and  myself,  and  I  should  have  insured  it  for  10,000/.  I  consider  it 
was  under-insured.  I  know  what  immense  sums  had  been  expended  upon  the 
house — I  should  say  30,0002.    He  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  pictures,  and  was 
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very  fond  of  the  ponuit.  Before  the  catalogue  wu  sent  in  I  went  iLrongh  it. 
and  in  m;  judgment  it  waa  a  iair  aoconnt  of  the  articlea  on  the  premiae*  u  &r  u 
1  conld  recollect.  I  have  since  recollected  otber  articlai  not  in  that  list  Wbila 
we  were  at  Brighton  I  remember  writing  to  Mr.  WoUey  abont  candles.  Caadk* 
require  t«  be  stored,  I  believe.  I  know  of  some  things  being  taken  to  Brixton, 
not  tlimitnre,  but  Buch  things  as  a  familj  would  reijuire  for  use.  The  house  at 
Brighton  was  furnished  from  that  at  Tonbridge.  I  was  there  when  Hr.  Wollej 
and  my  sister  were  there." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine. — You  were  there  when  joor  sitter  diedP — Witness. 
—I  was. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine. — Mr.  Wolle;,  I  believe,  was  away  at  the  time,  at 
WindsorP— Witness.— He  was. 

The  witness  went  on  to  stat«  that  Hr.  Wolley's  eyes  were  veij  weak. 

Cross^ismined  by  Mr.  Denman. — The  late  Mrs,  Wolley  was  my  eldest  sisfar. 
We  had  equal  fortunes — about  35,000/.  I  hare  advanced  to  him  some  thousands 
beyond  the  13.000^  I  have  upon  security.  The  residue  is  what  I  have  to  live  on. 
It  is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  expended  on  our  housekeepbg  where  we  live. 

By  the  learned  Judge. — You  do  not  know  of  any  means  possessed  by  Mr.  Wolley 
except  what  was  provided  from  bis  marriage  with  your  sister  and  from  your 
generosity  p 

Witness. — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Captain  Coape,  the  brother  of  the  lat«  Mrs.  Wolley  and  of  the  last  witness,  was 
then  called. — He  said  he  bad  made  Campden  House  his  town  residence  for  four 
years  before  the  fire.  The  fittings  were  expensive  and  valoable.  The  roofs  were 
handsome  and  the  carvings  rich.  Some  rooms  were  covered  with  velvet.  The 
furniture  throughout  the  house  was  valuable  and  antiqae,  and  people  came  to  see 
the  house.  Mr.  WoUe;  had  devoted  years  to  enrich  and  adorn  it.  The  witness  was 
aware  of  the  advances  made  by  his  eist«r  to  Mr.  Wolley ;  he  was  aware  she 
nsed  to  pay  her  income  into  his  hands.  Since  the  Brighton  honse  was  furnished 
he  had  been  to  Campden  House,  and  there  was  no  removal  of  furniture  that  he 
could  observe.  He  bad  been  examined  by  Messrs.  Ford  snd  Bandall,  the  attorneys 
for  the  companies.  He  remembered  a  conversation  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
insurances.  He  also  recollected  the  varnishing  just  before  they  went  to  Brighton. 
His  sister  said  that  Mr.  Wolley  and  Croiier  were  varnishing  the  panels,  and  the 
witneBB  himself  took  a  little  part  in  it.    That  was  in  the  autumn  of  1961. 

Cross-examined. — That  was  the  first  he  heard  about  it.  The  Brighton  fiimitore 
came  from  London;  he  did  not  know  more  particularly  where  it  came  trom.  He 
was  not  at  Campden  House  after  February,  1862. 

Be-examined. — He  a^d  the  house  was  well  furnished  when  he  saw  it  last. 
There  was  no  difference  that  he  saw. 

Miss  Coape  being  recalled,  stated  that  she  had  suggested  the  varnishing,  and 
that  it  was  a  great  improvement;  and  she  was  aware  it  was  going  on  and  had 
helped  in  it  herself.  She  entered  heartily  (she  said)  into  all  her  brother-in-law's 
pursuits,  especially  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  house  and  fittings — the  panelling.  Sec 

Mr.  James  Coiq»e  was  called  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  phuntiS*  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  house  and  furniture.  He  spoke  in  particular  as  to  the  Venetian 
glass  at  the  end  of  the  "  long  room,"  for  which  he  said  he  would  give  TOOL  It 
was  the  handsomest  thing  in  the  house. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Cli^n,  architect  and  surveyor,  deposed  l^at  It  would  cost  12,783/.  to 
replace  the  burnt  building. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Hawkins,  architect,  stud  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  th«  last 
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vitne8s,  but  there  would  be  a  further  expense  of  6001.  or  600^.  for  the  uchitect's 

Hr.  Hsrdirick,  arckitocti  ^ve  ■imilar  evidence. 

£llen  Perry,  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Wolley  for  fonrteeo  jears,  Kwd  she  re- 
membered when  the  ouidlea  were  purchased.  She  had  previously  asked  for 
them.  It  waa  the  cuBtom  when  the  &mily  went  out  of  town-to  co^  the  furniture 
Bod  fittings  with  brown  paper.  The  furniture  at  Brighton  was  taken  from  Tun- 
bridge  Castle.  Some  furniture  was  taken  from  Campden  House.  When  Mr. 
Wolley  CMne  to  London,  in  March,  just  before  the  fire,  witness  beard  something 
abont  his  going  to  hire  a  new  gardener. 

Mr.  G.  Springer  said  he  was  at  Notting  Hill  when  be  saw  the  appearance  of  a 
fire,  and  he  gave  an  alarm  to  the  firemen  as  be  went  along.  He  discovered  that 
tiie  fire  was  at  Campden  House.  He  knocked  at  the  gate,  but  got  no  answer. 
There  was  no  fireman  or  policeman  there  then.  He  heard  Mr.  Wolley  calling  oat 
"Tlievea"  and  "Murder,"  three-qoartera  of  an  hour  before  the  engines  arrired. 
Witness  assisted  to  remove  some  pictures  to  Mr.  E^'s  bouse  adjoining.  He  saw 
Urs.  Temple  jump  from  a  window,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  bundle  of  cbthes. 
He  first  saw  the  fire  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 

Mi8.  Charlotte  Hart,  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Egg,  said  she  was  awoke  on  the 
monting  of  the  fire  by  a  great  noise,  and  she  roused  her  feUow-servant.  Temple 
came  running  along  the  leads,  crying  out,  "  For  God's  sake,  let  me  in,  my  wifo 
and  child  are  burnt  to  death."  He  was  dreadfully  burnt,  and  his  flesh  seemed  to 
peel  off  his  hands.  The  house  was  in  a  complete  blsze  before  the  engines  came 
up.  Witness  alarmed  a  man  named  Ellis,  living  close  by,  but  she  did  not  see  him 
at  her  master's  house  till  twenty  minutes  afterwards. 

Several  witnesses  deposed  to  the  value  of  the  fittings. 

Mr.  Lush,  defendant's  conasel,  here  said  that  he  would  admit  that  Mr.  Wolley 
bad  hud  out  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  building,  and  also  that  the  fittings 
might  have  cost  him  7000^.,  but  they  would  not  bring  that  sum  if  sold.  He 
disputed  the  value  of  the  furniture,  which  was  insured  for  50002. 

Robert  Finch,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Corzon,  and  who 
occasionally  acted  as  waiter  at  Campden  House,  when  there  was  a  party,  said  he 
had  been  in  many  noblemen's  booses,  and  he  never  saw  one  more  fully  or  more 
elegantly  famished  than  Mr.  WoUey's.  He  bad  seen  as  many  as  four  hundred 
persons  at  some  of  Mr.  WoUey's  parties. 

Mr.  J.  Cotton,  furniture  dealer,  deposed  that  he  estimated  the  value  of  the 
fiimitnre  at  800M.  or  9000^. 

Mr.  J.  Tompsett,  of  Torquay,  corrobonted. 

Hr.  H.  B.  Lennard  said  the  articles  of  furniture  were  such  as  were  only  seen  in 
palaces.  It  had  cost  witness  in  tR  28,000^.  to  fit  op  a  much  smaller  house  in 
Hyde-park-gardens  in  a  similar  style. 

Mr.  Q.  F.  Duncombe,  of  the  art  and  Bcieuce  department  of  Kensington  Museum, 
also  sud  that  the  house  was  beautifully  furnished. 

Mr.  Gre«Te«,  of  New  Oxford-street,  tallow  chandler,  aaid  that,  in  January  last, 
sixty  pounds  of  candles  were  purchased  at  his  shop  and  sent  to  Mr.  Wolt^y's 

The  witness  Crozier,  being  recalled,  said  that  Mr.  Wolley  sat  on  the  stura 
while  witness  was  extinguiahing  the  gas  and  fiistening  up  the  offices.  There  was 
no  accommodation  Ibr  any  one  to  sleep  in  tbe  green-room,  except  on  the  sofa. 

This  concladed  the  plaintiff's  case. 

Mr.  Lush  then  addressed  the  jury  on  the  part  of  tbe  company.     He  said  he 
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■honld  not  have  been  rarprised,  from  the  planrible  and  Me  waj  in  which  the 
case  for  the  plaintiff  had  been  laid  before  them,  and  the  imperfect  acoonnt  tbej 
had  yet  had  of  the  fire  and  its  circoinBtancee,  if  thej  had  been  diapoecd  to  form 
an  opinion  in  his  favour.  But  he  was  sure  they  wonld  feel  that  the  companj 
would  not  have  resisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  of  arson  unless  they  had  Etron^ 
evidence  to  support  the  defence;  for,  if  there  were  no  higher  ooDsiderations,  it 
would  he  ruinoos  to  set  up  xtich  a  defence  unless  they  could  sustain  it.  After 
great  inqniry  the  officers  had  unanimously  come  to  the  eondnsion  that  the 
claim  should  be  resisted  on  that  ground ;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  jury  would 
find  they  were  right  in  submitting  the  case  to  their  decision.  If  the  company  had 
set  up  the  defence  without  due  consideration,  it  would  justly  have  been  made  a 
subject  of  complaint.  There  never  wae  a  case  in  which  the  defence  was  set  ap 
under  greater  difficalties ;  for  Mr.  Wolley,  by  his  bonndless  and  lavish  hoe- 
pitality,  had  raised  a  host  of  friends  around  him.  As  to  not  giving  Mr.  Wolley 
in  custody  on  a  criminal  charge,  if  the  company  had  done  so  there  wonld  have 
been  a  great  outcry  about  it.  It  woQld  have  been  said  that  the  mouths  of  the 
only  persons  who  could  give  evidence  to  refote  the  chai^  (for  Crozier  most  have 
been  included  in  it)  were  closed.  As  to  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
it  was  really  beside  the  question.  It  was  part  of  the  case  for  the  defence  that 
Mr.  Wolley  had  exhausted  a  fortune,  and  more  than  a  fortune,  in  the  decoration 
and  adornment  of  the  mansion,  and  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  resoorces.  He 
had.  it  appeared,  no  means  whatever,  except  the  fortune  he  had  with  his  ni&, 
which  he  had  spent  Aud  he  had  expended  at  least  half  the  fortune  of  his  sietei^ 
in-law  {  and  the  income  derived  irom  the  remainder  was  all  he  had  to  live 
upon,  and  was  far  from  adequate  to  keep  up  Campden  Hoase  along  witli  the 
Brighton  house.  Such  was  his  own  position.  Aa  regarded  the  condition  of  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  there  never  was  a  house  in  such  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  a  fire  aa  this  was.  Every  window  not  curtained  or  blinded  was 
closed  by  tapestry,  as  had  never  been  done  boftire.  The  time  chosen  was  the 
fittest  in  the  world — the  quiet  hours  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  Sunday.  Mr. 
Wolley  had  chosen  to  give  his  own  account  of  the  matter  to  the  world  within  a 
few  days  of  the  fire,  and  every  statement  in  it  would  be  proved  to  be  false.  He 
had  dealt  in  that  statement  with  a  very  favourite  topic,  the  absence  of  the 
police.  Yet  the  complaint  was  totally  nntme,  the  police  were  there  long  before 
the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff.  Again,  Mr.  Wolley  had  not  ventured  to  call  aaj 
of  the  neighbours — ^some  of  whom  would  be  called  for  the  defence.  The  time 
had  been  fixed  at  half-past  three,  but  it  was  within  a  few  minutefl  of  fenr  o'clock 
when  the  alarm  was  given.  The  sergeant  of  police  came  along  Sheffield-terraM 
(at  the  back  of  the  house)  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  soon  alter  the  policeman 
on  the  beat  passed  the  sei^eant  he  saw  the  smoke.  This  was  about  ten  minnte* 
or  a  quarter  to  four.  Yet  Mr.  Wolley  in  his  statement  in  the  local  paper  said 
he  screamed  and  cried  for  help  long  before  the  police  came.  But  it  would  ba 
proved  that  no  alarm  was  heard  before  the  police  appeared.  The  policeman  went 
round  to  the  front  gate  and  went  in  there,  and  seeing  a  fire  went  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  springing  his  rattle.  There  he  saw  Mr.  Wolley  standing  in 
his  shirt  and  quite  silent.  Not  until  be  heard  the  rattle  did  be  begin  to  cry  ont. 
Then  the  policemsji  (Bogers)  went  back  again  to  send  the  first  man  he  could  see 
for  the  fire-engine.  It  happened  that  a  mi}kmau  (Woolhoase)  going  his  roand, 
found  the  gate  open — the  front  gate— and  went  in.  He  saw  a  light  at  one  of 
the  windows,  and  went  round  the  back  and  saw  Mr.  Wolley  aud  Crozier.  Mr. 
Wolley  bad  his  arms  folded  and  was  making  no  attempt  to  rouse  the  Temples. 
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The  man  (band  at  the  kitehen  door  a  heap  of  clothee,  a  pur  of  boots,  &e.  While 
he  was  looking  at  them  the  flames  broke  throa^h  the  kitchen — near  where  he 
stood — and  he  went  baatilj  away,  leavinf;  the  clothes,  which  were  conaiuned  in 
the  fire.  Somehow  the  other  side  heard  of  the  finding  of  the  clothes ;  thej  sent 
to  see  them,  but  were,  of  course,  refused,  as  it  would  not  be  reasonabte  Ui  let  a 
party  who  was  to  be  charged  with  arson  and  peijury  know  beforehand  all  the 
evidence  against  him.  No  clothes  were  there  when  Mrs.  Temple  abut  the  door, 
and  Croiier  had  ia«tened  it  at  night.  Who  put  the  clothes  there  ?  Mr.  Woltej 
was  in  his  daj  shirt,  and  had  not  been  in  bed  at  all  that  night.  And  the 
clothes  were  provided  for  his  use,  in  the  event  of  the  fire.  Another  fact  which 
would  be  proved  wan  that  the  fire  in  the  lower  rooms  at  this  time  did  not  reach 
Dp  to  the  ceilings,  so  that  the  fire  irom  the  lower  rooms  could  not  have  caused 
the  fire  in  the  upper  rooms,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  observed  at  the  tame 
time  ;  and  hence  the  fire,  it  was  clear,  must  hare  been  In  eeveral  rooms.  It  was 
alter  this  that  poor  Mrs.  Temple  jumped  out.  It  was  half  an  hoar  before  the 
engines  came,  no  doubt,  and  when  they  came  the  policeman  knocked  at  the  door. 
By  that  time  all  hope  of  saving  the  hovse  was  gone.  Now  as  to  the  neighbours. 
A  General  Cotton,  who  lived  at  No.  8,  Gloncester-terrace,  was  awoke  by  his  wife 
about  four  o'clock.  She  said  there  was  a  fire.  He  got  Dp,  looked  ont  of  the 
window,  and  saw  sparks  coming  Dp  behind,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  the  whole 
house  blaee  up  in  every  part,  and  burst  out  simultaneously  on  every  side.  Yet 
the  wind  was  south-east,  in  a  direction  which  would  drive  the  flames  at  the  back 
away  from  the  bouse.  Another  witness  observed  the  same  thing,  that  all  at 
once  the  fire  seemed  to  break  out  in  every  part.  Another  witness,  a  Captiun 
Tudor,  observed  the  same  thing  about  the  same  time.  Tbene  persons  were 
awoke  by  the  rattle.  No  neighbour  heard  any  cry  from  Mr.  Wolley  before  the 
police  came.  A  ladj  next  door  to  General  Cotton's  was  sitting  up  all  night  with 
her  mother,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  would  have  beard  any  outcry.  The  first 
thing  she  heard  was  the  rattle  of  the  policeman.  And  she  and  other  neighbours 
observed  the  same  striking  fact,  that  the  tire  seemed  to  break  out  simultaneously 
in  every  part.  Such  a  large  building  would  naturally  bum  for  hours ;  jet, 
half  an  hour  atter  snioke  was  first  observed  the  entire  bailding  was  consumed. 
That  was  impossible  if  the  fire  only  broke  out  in  one  part.  How  could  it  be 
accounted  for?  There  were,  according  to  the  plaintiB*B  evidence,  only  two  fires 
in  the  house  that  night,  and  alter  eleven  no  gas  was  turning.  According  to 
their  own  account,  Wolley  and  Crozier  were  the  last  petsons  downstairs.  The 
first  theory  was  that  the  fire  arose  in  the  library,  but  there  was  no  fire  there,  it 
was  said.  Then  from  the  beam  in  the  green-room,  but  the  woodwork  there  was 
not  burnt.  Then  the  fire  could  not  have  originated  there.  Where  and  how  did 
it  originate  P  Even  if  it  bad  originated  in  the  green-room  alone,  the  rapid  and 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  fire  in  every  part  could  not  be  accounted  for. 
The  state  of  the  house  at  the  time,  prepared  as  it  had  been,  wAuld  conduce 
to  the  rapid  result.  Such  a  state  of  preparation  was  never  known  before.  All 
the  win^wa  were  closed  Dp.  Tapestry  was  provided  for  the  purpose,  where 
there  were  no  cnrtains  or  blinds.  Pretexts,  of  course,  were  suggested ;  they  most 
be,  but  were  they  satisfactory  f  If  Mr.  Wolley  did  not  do  it,  who  did  ?  As  to 
Temple,  he  was  already  Mr.  Wolley 's  creditor,  and  bad  every  prospect  of  employ- 
ment under  him,  and  his  wife  and  child  were  in  the  bouse.  Their  impression 
was  undoubtedly  that  Mr.  Wolley  made  no  attempt  to  alarm  them.  They  met 
Mr.  Wolley  and  Crozier  going  downstairs  that  night,  and  the  latter  said  they 
meant  to  sit  up  late.    That  was  said  to  account  for  Mr.  Wolley's  going  dow 
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Btura  with  him.  Why  ebould  he  have  gone  down  with  tlie  Tslet  to  ahnt  up,  mad 
"soton  thesUirsP"  The  truth  u  to  Temple's  eMape  w>a  thkt  he  wm  leading  th« 
wBj  for  the  esc^  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  Btaircase  fell  between  them.  He 
^t  out  of  the  windov  on  to  the  leads,  and  being  separated  from  his  wife  by  the 
fire,  got  on  to  the  leads  on  the  attjoinin^  honie,  and  so  encaped.  Hia  wife,  after 
waiting  a  little  time,  and  seeing  no  help  near,  jumped  from  the  window.  As  to 
any  alarm  t«  her,  it  was  utterly  ontrue.  Within  a  short  time  the  honse  wss 
entirely  consumed,  which  would  account  for  it  Crozier  had  oome  down  to  Mrs. 
Temple  for  more  firewood,  though  it  was  not  wanted  for  the  bed-room  fire.  A 
tradesman,  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  coming  home,  saw  Wollej 
and  Crozier  passing  close  to  the  house,  urm-in-arm.  There  eotaiA  be  no  mistake  ; 
he  knew  Mr.  Wolley  well.  They  were  going  along  towards  a  back  eotj-anoe  to 
the  gronnda.  He  was  in  Cbnrch-lane,  and  saw  them  torn  down  Sheffield-terrace, 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  That  fact  was  significant  only  as  oonpled  with  th« 
denial  by  Wolley  and  Croiier  that  they  were  not  ont  after  eleven,  and  their 
statement  that  they  went  to  bed  at  that  hour.  The  case  for  the  defence  would 
be  as  good  without  that  foct,  for,  of  course,  Wolley  and  Crozier  could  have  fired 
the  house  without  going  out.  But  the  fact  was  important  as  showing  how  fsJse 
their  evidence  was.  So  of  the  account  which  Mr.  Wolley  had  given  to  the 
editor  of  the  "West  London  Observer."  It  was  false  in  every  part.  The 
learned  counsel  read  it  and  commented  upon  it  at  length,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  evidence  of  Wollej  and  Crozier.  He  pointed  out  what  he  described  as 
a  discrepancy  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wollej  as  to  his  having  given  the  alarm  to 
Crozier  before  he  went  t^)  the  Temples.  Mr.  Wolley,  he  said,  had  shown  the 
greatest  craft  in  trying  thos  early  to  possess  thepnblicof  his  idea  of  the  esse,  and 
to  infuse  a  pr^udice  against  the  Temples  and  the  police,  who  he  knew  would  be 
witnesses  against  him.  Ho  then  particularly  commented  on  Wolley 's  accoont  of 
Mrs.  Temple's  escape.  According  to  this,  he  obeerred,  the  police  did  not  come 
until  half  an  hour  after  her  escape.  That  was  utterly  untrue.  Why,  according 
to  Mr.  Freer's  evidence,  be  was  there  with  a  policeman  just  when  poor  Mrs. 
Temple  Jumped  out.  It  was,  therefore,  clearly  fidse.  Within  half  an  hour  the 
whole  roof  was 'in.  Yet  the  account  stated  that  "the  fire  at  that  time  had  not 
got  to  that  part  of  the  house  where  the  Templee  were."  The  fact  was  that  the 
husband  had  been  divided  from  his  wife  by  the  Ml  of  the  burning  staircase. 
And  yet  the  account  cblu^ed  Temple  with  deserting  hia  wife  and  child.  All  Utie 
was  utterly  false.  As  Mse  was  it,  even  on  their  own  evidence,  that  the  fire  h>d 
reached  his  room.  He  and  Crozier  now  were  obliged  to  confess  that  it  had  not. 
What  reliance  could  be  placed  npon  a  mou  who,  so  soon  after  the  fire,  set  forth 
such  falac  statements  P  Another  circumstance  wu  that  from  the  room  where  he 
chose  to  sleep  at  that  time  he  could  get  out  easily  on  the  leads.  Why  did  he  go 
in  another  direction  P  Then  Mr.  Wolley  went  on,  in  bis  published  account,  to 
throw  reflections  on  the  police,  as  well  as  the  Temples.  Beading  the  rest  of  tho 
published  account,  the  learned  connsel  said  it  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Wolley 's  skill  and  croft.  Every  material  statement  in  it  could  be  proved  to  be 
untrue ;  much  of  it  had  already  been  proved  to  be  so.  For  example,  that  the  fire 
was  in  hia  room  or  Croiier's.  The  fire  was  every  where  else  hut  there.  It  was 
every  where  where  the  paper  and  the  cloth  had  been  hung  up,  but  it  was  no- 
where else.  Temple  was  a  tradesman  who  did  work  for  Wolley,  and  discounted 
bills  for  him,  and  his  ledger  was  in  the  house  that  night  It  was  one  which 
could  hardly  be  burnt,  but  oo  trace  of  it  had  been  found.  Mr.  Wolley  (honght 
be  liad  need  to  conciUate  him,  as  the  impression  of  Tanple,  from  what  he 
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otMerred  ftt  the  time,  wu  tltkt  lie  never  meant  to  alum  him.  Aooordinglj, 
soon  after  tiie  fire  WoUej  TTote  to  Hre.  Temple  a  letter  in  wUch  he  «aid,  aAer 
alluding  to  Temple's  snSerings,  "Don't  think  I  was  nnniindfnl  of  yoor  danger. 
On  the  contrary,  I  tried  to  reach  joor  rooro,  calling  londlj.  At  the  Etaircase 
was  a  masa  of  flames,  and  I  fbuud  that  the  only  ■wa.j  at  saving  yon  was  to 
endeavour  to  get  down  the  back  aturcaae— which  was  done  with  the  greatest 
difficult;,  in  conse^juence  of  tlie  amoke.  To  alarm  jou  was  my  great  olyect ;  and 
I  came  as  i^idly  aa  posaihle  under  tlie  great  difficulty  I  had  to  enconnter.  Had 
I  not  thought  of  you  I  could  easily  have  escaped  bj  my  window.  Thank  Ood, 
my  presence  of  mind  never  left  me  for  one  moment ;  and  had  poor  Temple  been 
aa  collected,  your  escape  would  have  been  lees  difficult.  By  going  out  at  the 
other  vrindow  yon  might  have  got  on  to  the  large  portico.  I  went  to  yon  and 
called.  Fray  banish  from  yonr  minds  the  thought  of  my  forsaking  yon  in  jonr 
time  of  danger."  The  material  statements  in  that  letter  would  be  proved  to  be 
nntrue.  He  had  himself  said  he  had  rushed  about  wildly,  &c,  yet  here  he 
wrote  that  he  never  lost  his  self-poaaession.  It  was  false  that  be  went  to  the 
side  and  called  to  her.  His  efforte  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  Temple  fuled, 
and  when  his  claim  was  sent  in  Temple  pointed  ont  many  things  in  it  which 
were  not  in  the  honse  at  the  time.  The  result  was  that  he  was  obliged  to 
reduce  his  claim  from  870(U.  to  760M.  There  were  clear  prootii  that  bis  claims 
were  false  and  fraudulent.  As  to  the  goods,  he  had  mortgaged  them  in  1S56  to 
Ur.  Bobins,  and  again  in  1869  to  Misa  Coape,  and  there  were  achedales  in  those 
cases,  and  Colonel  Waugh  had  taken  away  a  great  many.  Thns,  it  would  be 
shown,  there  were  far  less  goods  in  1869  than  in  1856,  and  yet  in  1859  and  1860 
he  insured  the  whole.  8o  of  the  pictures.  In  1856  they  were  insured  at  a  value 
of  IIOOL,  and  then  in  1859  he  insured  them  at  SOOO/. ;  yet  he  would  not  venture 
to  swear  he  bought  any  in  the  intorvaL  Aa  to  the  fittings,  veiy  likely  they  had 
cost  all  that  was  claimed-  Mr.  WoUey  bad  foolishly  and  wickedly  sunk  there 
a  great  part  of  his  vrife's  fortune  and  her  sister's,  and  that  was  a  great  cause  of 
his  embarrassment.  But  the  fnmiture  was  not  worth  any  thing  like  the  amount 
cimmed.  Two  sofas  sent  to  Colonel  Wangh's  had  been  replaced  by  two  forms 
fitted  up  like  the  sofiw,  and  they  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Such 
was  his  conduct  in  other  cases.  It  was  dangerous  to  speculate  about  motive, 
but  no  one  elae  had  any  interest  in  the  destruction  of  the  premises,  l&i.  Wolley 
was  a  ruined  man,  and  ^ranted  money.  That  was  the  plain  truth  of  the  caae. 
He  had  no  means  or  income  of  his  own.  He  was  in  a  position  in  which  he 
could  not  sustain  himself,  and  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  abandon  it. 
Some  men  woold  commit  suicide  in  such  a  position.  There  was  nothing  in- 
credible in  his  commission  of  arson.  He  had  acquired  an  eitraordinary  position 
in  the  fashionable  world,  and  he  shrank  from  losing  it.  Yet  there  waa  no 
alternative  in  that  same  eitraordinary  event.  He  had  nothing  of  his  own,  and 
his  siater-in-law  would  not  support  both  houses — the  one  at  Brighton  and  the 
one  in  qoeation.  He  must  cither  abandon  it,  or  destroy  it  and  gain  an  immense 
snm  by  its  deetrudjon.  No  one  else  had  any  interest  in  its  destruction  ;  it  was 
obvious  that  he  might  have  a  motive  for  it.  The  evidence,  however,  would  show 
tliat  he  did  the  act ;  and  if  so,  the  motive  would  be  immateriaL  The  case  for 
the  defence  would  be  supported  by  a  great  body  of  evidence,  and  it  waa  quite 
oonustent  vrith  that  upon  the  other  side,  except  that  of  Wotley  and  Crozier. 
They,  however,  were,  of  course,  as  accused  themselves  of  the  act,  deeply  interested 
witnesses,  and  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  their  testimony  aa  opposed  to 
the  other  evidence  in  tho  case.    That  case,  he  repeated,  would  be  sustained  by  a 
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body  of  evidence  wlich  would  be  ftboDdantij  Bofficient  to  compel  eoavictiaii,  and 
tbe  evidence  of  Wollej  and  Croiier  would  be  contradicted  in  ef«rf  material 
particnlar. 

Mr.  Temple  was  the  firat  witness  called. — He  said  he  waa  dow  in  pftrtoenhip 
with  a  Mr.  Poster,  a  bnilder.  He  went  on  to  «uy, — "  I  first  knew  Mr.  WoUey  in 
1847,  and  had  worked  for  him  more  or  less  from  that  time  ontil  the  fire  at 
Cunpden  Hotue.  1  began  at  first  as  a  carpenter.  Mr.  WoUey  had  employed 
me  very  largely,  and  I  was  pretty  constantly  there.  Before  the  fire  I  oocnpied 
apartments  there,  tftking  care  of  the  house,  with  my  wife  and  fiunily.  I  was  on 
good  terms  with  Mr.  Wolley,  and  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  him  for  employing  me ; 
nor  had  1  any  quarrel  with  him  before  the  fire.  I  remember  1855,  when  Colonel 
Wangh  first  was  in  occDpatJon  of  the  house,  and  waa  there  at  the  time.  Before 
November,  1861,  I  wiw  at  the  house  every  day  almost,  and  I  came  into  tbe 
honsc  the  night  the  fhmily  went  to  Brighton,  and  vp  to  March  we  were  the  only 
occQpants  of  the  house,  except  when  Captain  Coape  came  for  a  short  time,  beforo 
March.  It  was  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  March  Mr.  Wolley  and  Crozier  returned 
from  Brighton,  and  they  were  there  for  three  weeks  before  the  fire.  During 
that  time  they  were  engaged  chiefly  in  varnishing  and  covering  up  the  house. 
I  never  saw  them  doing  that  before,  except  that  the  tiirnitare  was  covered. 
Mr.  Wolley  and  Crozier  were  a  good  deal  ti^ether  in  the  honse,  and  when 
Mr.  Wolley  went  out  Crozier  went  with  him.  They  frequently  had  thetr  me»ia 
together,  and  were  often  walking  arm-in-arm  together  in  the  streets  round  the 
house.  Mr.  Wolley  was  very  lamiliai  with  bim.  I  very  frequently  saw  them. 
Mr.  Wolley  had  a  very  defective  sight  at  times.  In  the  week  before  the  fire  the 
calico,  Ac,  was  hung  round  tbe  walls,  nailed  at  top  and  falling  down,  bat  not  in 
the  gallery,  as  there  was  notbiog  to  cover  up  there.  The  banging  of  tbe  walls 
began  soon  after  the  return  tnna  Brighton." 

By  the  learned  Judge. — There  was  nothing  hung  where  tbere  wm  nothing 
which  might  not  reasonably  be  covered — carvings,  &c. 

The  witness  went  on  to  state  that  he  understood  fivm  Mr.  WoUey  tbat  it  was 
tn  keep  the  dust  off.  There  were,  he  sud,  some  windows  without  curtains  or 
blinds — two  in  the  boll,  and  two  in  the  dining-room.  The  Friday  before  tbo 
fire  there  was  nothing  hanging  to  these  windows.  On  the  day  before  the  fire 
drugget  was  hung  over  the  hall  windows,  and  over  the  dining-room  windows 
tapestry.  He  did  not  see  the  tapestry  before,  and  it  must  have  been  put  np  on 
the  Saturday.  The  tapestry  was  fastened  at  the  top,  and  let  down,  bat  looped 
np  by  day.  When  let  down,  the  effect  would  be  to  exclude  all  light  whatever. 
There  were  no  other  windows,  that  he  knew  of,  which  bod  not  either  blinds  or 
curtains.  He  saw  Mr.  Wolley  at  work  upon  the  covering,  but  did  not  see  him 
at  the  hanging  up.  He  saw  the  hooks  lying  on  the  table  or  on  the  floor,  and 
spread  open.  He  never  saw  tbe  hooks  placed  in  that  way  before.  He  saw 
the  balustrade,  rSc.,  covered  with  paper.  It  was  hanging-pa^ier,  twelve  yards  in 
a  piece. 

The  learned  Jadge. — Is  that  paper  which  will  bum  wellp 

Witness. — Ob,  yes;  I  think  bo. 

One  of  the  jury  observed  that  he  had  tried  it  that  very  morning,  and  found 
that  it  wonld  not. 

The  learned  Judge  said  that  this  had  been  his  impression. 

The  witness  said  it  wonld  depend  upon  the  kind  and  quality.  This  was  very 
thin,  and  hod  not  much  colour  on  it,  and  would,  he  thought,  bnm  very  readily. 
He  only  saw  about  sii  pieces  used,  and  could  not  say  that  fbr^  wore  not  uod. 
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M  he  onlj  taw  some  ports  of  the  house.  He  went  on  to  saj, — "On  the 
SBturdsf  night  I  went  to  bed  at  a  qoArter  past  eleven,  and  I  had  been  in  the 
green-room  last.  Ad  hour  prevjonel;  I  had  been  in  the  faousekeeper's  room, 
where  I  had  books,  in  one  of  which  I  was  writing.  It  vat  a  ledger  of  large 
rize,  and  I  pat  it  in  a  cupboard  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  It  was  thick,  and 
bound  with  leather,  but  had  not  a  clasp.  There  were  several  other  hooka  in  the 
CDpboard — builders'  price-books,  &,c.,  not  so  bige  as  the  ledger.  When  I  went 
back  to  the  green-room  I  was  writing  np  hi  half  an  honr  befoK  I  went  to  bed. 
I  Jiad  supper  there — some  eaussgen ;  but  not  cooked  in  the  house.  That  was 
about  A  quarter  to  eleven.  Mj  wife  came  in  about  that  time,  and  mj  son  was 
tbere ;  no  one  else.  Crosier  came  in  while  we  were  at  supper.  No  one  else  was 
there  that  evening.  I  and  mj  wife  went  up  to  bed  together.  The  fire  was  as 
nearlj  out  as  possible ;  in  fact,  mj  wife  scolded  me  for  letting  it  go  out.  We 
went  up  the  best  stturcase,  and  as  we  went  np  we  met  Mr.  Wollej  and  Croder. 
They  appeared  to  be  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  bed-rooms.  They  were  on 
ihe  staircase,  coming  down  from  the  bed-room.  I  said  'Giood  night'  to  Mr. 
"Wollej.  Crozier,  not  on  the  staircase,  bnt  in  the  green-room,  had  said  ha 
wanted  wood,  and  my  wife  told  him  where  he  could  find  it,  and  he  went  for  it. 
My  wife  made  a  remark  to  him.  She  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and 
lie  taid  Mr,  WoUey  was  going  to  sit  np  to  work,  adding,  '  I  think  be  is  taking 
leave  of  bis  senses.'  Nothing  more  passed  then.  When  we  met  him  on  the  stairs 
J  said  '  Good  night,'  and  went  on  to  onr  bed-room.  When  we  went  to  bed  that 
night,  as  iar  as  I  coold  see,  all  was  right.  We  went  to  bed;  it  was' the  room 
next  to  the  theatre  (in  an  upper  floor).  We  were  woke  up  by  the  noise  of  tbe  fire 
at  the  roof  of  the  theatre— -a  crackling,  blazing  noise.  We  jumped  up  in  bed 
together,  and  I  said,  'Oh,  the  bouse  is  on  fire!  Get  np  and  follow  me.'  I 
went  out,  got  downstwrs  to  a  landing,  when  my  wife  said,  '  0  George,  wo 
cannot  come,'  and  at  that  moment  I  was  knocked  down  by  smoke.  I  groped  on 
my  hands  and  knees  to  tbe  leads,  and  my  bands  got  severely  burnt.  When 
knocked  down  I  turned  round  and  saw  some  one  Ikll,  as  I  thought,  into  the 
flames,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  my  wife  until  1  saw  ber  in  the  bouse  of  Mrs. 
Stevens.  Having  got  on  the  leads  I  went  round  to  tbe  next  house.  As  I  went 
I  noticed  the  inside  of  Mr.  Wolley's  room,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  fire 
in  it." 

One  of  tbe  jury. — Did  yon  call  tobim  as  you  went  by? — No;  I  was  in  a  state 
of  great  suffering.  The  flesb  was  dropping  off  my  hands,  and  I  was  very  nearly 
bewildered. 

The  witness  was  then  examined  as  to  the  catalogue  and  claim  of  tbe  plaintiff. 
Ho  bad  first  been  consulted  by  the  Sun  solicitor  as  to  the  claim,  and  went 
through  a  paper  to  see  if  it  was  correct.  He  was  asked  as  to  the  various 
articles  in  tbe  catali^ue.  First  as  to  a  sola  put  down  as  in  the  boudoir,  he 
said  it  was  not  there  before  the  fire.  There  was,  be  said,  a  similar  article  in 
the  bsU-room,  and  there  it  was  put  down  as  well  as  in  tbe  boudoir.  It  was 
put  down  there  as  a  couch  chair.  He  spoke  to  several  other  articles  in  the 
claim  which  be  said  were  not  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  to  others 
which  he  said  were  of  small  value. 

The  witness  was  then  asked  as  to  several  articles  entered  according  to  his 
evidence  at  an  exaggerated  value.  There  was  a  table  he  made,  he  s^d,  which 
cost  a  fen  shillings,  which  was  entered  at  il.  Tbere  were  no  wunncot  ward- 
robes in  the  house.  [As  to  tliis,  tbe  entry  of  Mr.  Wollcy  was,  "Befer  to 
Temple,"  and  the  item  was  put  at  lOl.]     There  was  one  item  entered  15/.,  fur 
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which,  he  wid,  Mr.  Wolley  tdi  him  he  gave  6/.  The  witneaa  wu  then  taken 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  ukd  said  from  fint  ta  Ust  he  heud  no  cries,  aad 
the  first  alBrm  he  heard  waa  the  policeman's  rattle. 

He  was  then  cnMs-examined  bj  Mr.  Bovill,  first  as  to  his  going  Uutm^ 
the  lilt.  He  said  Mr.  Bandall  called  npon  him  six  weeks  tAer  the  fire.  "  A 
geDtleman,"  he  said,  "  called  npon  me  a  few  dajs  aiUr  the  fire,  bnt  I  mold 
not  see  him.  I  understood  it  was  Mr.  Freeman.  Then  some  weeks  afla- 
wards  1  saw  Mr.  Bandall,  who  went  through  the  list,  and  asked  me  if  I 
remembered  the  articles,  and  he  saw  me  again  once  or  twice,  but  left  me  no  eofj. 
AiUrwards  Mr.  Teesdale  left  me  a  copj  for  a  few  days — not  more  than  four,  and 
I  went  careMlj  throngh  it.  I  waa  not  aware  that  he  had  gone  through  it  with 
other  persons  who  knew  the  house  and  its  oont«nta.  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Teesdale, 
I  think,  that  Mr.  Randall  had  been  through  the  list  with  me."  Pressed  as  to 
whether  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  not  done  to,  he  taii  he  had  not  Asked 
as  to  whj  he  had  not,  he  stud  be  did  not  know.  He  stud  he  told  Mr.  Bandall 
he  had  a  list  &om  Mr.  Teeedale.  Being  asked  whj,  be  heutated  some  time  and 
then  said  be  had  no  reason.  At  last,  being  mnch  pressed,  bs  said  Mr.  R^""^«ll 
had  asked  him  to  give  him  any  information  about  the  matter. 

The  learned  Judge  suggested  that  perhaps  it  might  be  because  the  witness 
supposed  that,  having  been  spoken  to  bj  one  side,  he  should  not  ^ve  infonnatioii 
to  the  other. 

Ilie  witness  said  it  was  so.    That  was  his  reason. 

Mr.  Bovill. — Then  why  did  you  faeeitate  so  long  in  answering  P 

The  learned  Judge. — Or  perhaps  it  might  be  because  he  had  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  one  sido  and  not  of  the  other. 

The  witness  was  then  pressed  a  good  deal  as  to  the  sofa,  whether  he  woold 
venture  to  swear  that  it  waa  not  in  the  house  at  tiie  lime  of  the  fire,  and  he  swd 
it  had  not  been  there  since  Colonel  Wangb's  time.  He  was  pressed  whether  ho 
had  not  seen  it  there  wifiiin  two  jears  before  the  fire.  He  said  he  had  not. 
Being  shown  one  of  Messrs.  Barker's  drawings  where  a  bo&  waa  represented, 
he  said  it  might  have  been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  bring  represented  at 
that  time.  He  went  on  to  state,  in  answer  to  fiirther  qnestbns,  that  he  hsd 
gone  throngh  the  plaintiff's  list  with  the  company's  copy.  He  waa  then  chal- 
lenged to  name  the  contents  of  the  boudoir,  and  he  named  a  piano,  an  old 
cabinet,  six  chairs — two  arm-ch^rs — a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  rose- 
wood "  canterbur;  "  for  music,  a  side  table,  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  and  a  few 
small  ornaments. 

Being  further  crofls-eiamined,  the  witness  stated  that  when  Mr.  Wolley  sent 
in,  his  final  claim  in  1862  the  solicitor  to  the  fire  office  showed  it  to  witoeu. 
At  the  end  of  that  claim  there  was  a  written  reference  b;  Mr.  Wolley  to  the 
witness  for  further  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  artictes.  Witness  hsd 
written  some  observations  in  the  ma^n  respecting  the  different  items. 

Baron  Bramwell  said  the  observations  ought  to  be  prodnced,  to  see  whether 
they  corresponded  with  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Bovill  called  for  their  production. 

Mr.  Lush  said  all  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  fire  office  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  plaintiff's  solicitor. 

Witness  resumed.  He  xaid: — The  obaervatious  so  made  were  similar  in 
effect  to  his  present  testimony,  except  that  he  waa  now  more  positive  that  some 
articles  claimed  were  not  in  Campden  Houre  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  AVhen  firat 
questioned  he  did  not  like  to  give  offensive  evidence,  but  if  he  had  betn  called 
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agND  lie  would  have  said  what  lie  had  said  now.  He  )u>d  itated  that  the  candle* 
were  boogbt  only  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  fire.  He  did  not  tell  Hr. 
Clinch,  of  Kensington,  that  he  was  fiying  Bans^ea  in  the  green-room  on  the 
Dight  of  the  fire.  He  might  have  said  that  he  believed  that  the  fire  broke  ont 
in  the  theatre.  He  had  eaQBagee  for  supper,  hot  thej  were  cooked  at  Mrs. 
Temple's  sister's.  Thej  were  neither  hot  nor  cold— a  little  each  way.  There 
was  a  fire  in  tlie  room,  but  it  was  very  low. 

Baron  Bramwell. — Then  jon  ate  ;oar  sansages  nearly  cold,  although  there 
WM  a  fire  in  the  room  ? 

Witness. — Thej  were  not  cold.  He  always  had  a  decided  opinion  as  io  the 
origin  of  the  fire,  bnt'  he  never  mentioned  it  til!  now.  AAer  the  fire  he  thought 
he  should  die,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Wolley  to  take  care  of  his  (witness's)  wife  and 
children,  and  to  pay  them  what  he  owed  witness.  A  simikr  fire  took  place  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  it  took  half  an  hour  to  put  it  out  One  of  the  beams  had 
been  smonldering  for  an  honr  before  it  was  discorered.  Hie  wife  was  \eTj 
angry  when  she  read  the  account  in  the  newspaper  atatbg  that  witness  showed 
great  want  of  presence  of  mind  in  deserting  her  and  his  child  at  the  fire 
when  the  means  of  escape  were  at  hand.  The  report  of  what  oocnrred  on  the 
occasion  was  incorrect  in  many  particulars.  Witnesa  passed  Mr.  WoUey's 
window  as  he  was  going  across  the  leads,  but  it  never  occnrred  to  him  to  knock 
at  it. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  the  next  witness  called. — She  stated  that  in  November,  1860, 
she  and  her  husband  went  to  take  charge  of  the  place,  and  continued  there  until 
the  fire.  She  said  during  the  three  weeks  before  the  fire  Mr.  Wolley  and 
Crozier  were  chiefly  engaged  in  varnishing  and  covering  up  the  rooms  with  a 
very  thin  paper.  That  is,  four  rooms,  reception-room,  gallery,  Slc.  "Every 
thing,"  she  said, "  was  covered,  but  some  posts  were  not  wholly  covered.  The  stuff 
was  hung  from  the  top,  and  fell  down.  I  know,  she  aud,  the  rooms  and  windowa 
well.  There  were  windowa  which  had  no  blinds  or  cortains  before  that  tJme. 
There  were  none,  1  think,  to  the  hall,  and  I  never  aaw  the  shutters  closed. 
There  were  also  the  gallery  windows  which  had  no  curtaina  nor  blinds  which 
were  ever  drawn  down.  I  cannot  swear  as  to  abutters,  but  they  were  not  cloeed. 
Before  the  fire  the  gallery  windowa  were  covered  with  tapestry,  and  the  hall 
with  something  else,  a  sort  of  old  buie,  so  aa  to  admit  of  little  light  if  looped  up 
at  night,  and  anppoaing  it  was  allowed  to  drop,  very  little  light  would  come  in. 
I  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Wolley  while  he  waa  putting  up  the  tapestry, '  What 
are  yon  doing  P '  He  said, '  I  am  putting  it  np  to  repair,  and  want  you  to  help 
me.'  He  knew  very  well  that  I  never  repaired  tapestry  or  any  thing  else,  and 
I  smd  that  I  could  not  do  it.  He  stud  nothing,  but  he  seemed  confused.  On 
the  night  of  the  fire  I  had  been  to  my  sister's  and  bought  three  sausages  already 
cooked.  I  don't  know  if  my  husbuid  ate  them.  I  wiahed  to  warm  them,  but 
could  not  as  there  was  a  poor  fire,  and  I  scolded  my  husband  for  letting  it  go 
down  so  low.  I  ate  aome  of  them  cold.  We  went  to  bed  about  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  we  met  Mr.  Wolley  and  Crozier  on  the  ataira.  I  said, '  How  strange 
that  we  should  all  meet,'  and  we  bade  each  other  good  night.  I  had  been  into 
Mr.  WoUey's  bed-room  (the  fire  in  which  I  had  lighted  at  seven),  and  it  was 
boming  and  appeared  to  have  been  burning  for  some  time.  Before  that,  while  I 
was  trying  to  warm  the  sausages,  Croiier  carae  in.  There  was  a  poor  fire,  and 
I  had  a  frying-pan.  He  asked  for  some  wood,  and  I  said,  '  Mr.  WoUey's  fire  is 
lighted;  what  do  yon  want  with  woodP'  bnt  I  told  him  where  it  was.  I  asked 
Um  what  he  wanted  with  it    He  sud  he  did  not  know,  bnt  his  master  was 
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going  to  work.  '  I  think  he  is  going  cnay,  ho  is  a  parfod.  care.'  Thoie  were 
Crozier's  words.     He  eaid  his  master  wu  going  to  work  all  night." 

The  learned  Judge. — All  night,  or  late  ? 

Witness.— All  night.     That  I  positively  swear. 

The  learned  Judge.— Did  Mr.  WoUey  ever  work  in  his  bed-room? 

WitDess. — No;  bat  he  used  to  cook  meat  with  Crozier  in  his  hed-room. 
Crozier  told  me  bo.  The  witnew  went  on  to  say  that  she  left  no  Ught  in  the 
green-room,  but  as  she  went  to  bed  saw  a  light  in  the  diatng-room  (which  is  on 
the  same  floor  and  side  as  the  library),  "  I  did  not,"  she  said, "  go  into  the  library, 
but  on  going  out  of  the  green-room  to  the  main  staircase  I  saw  the  dining-room 
door  slightly  open,  and  saw  a  light  there." 

The  learned  Judge. — Can  yon  say  that  it  waa  a  light  in  the  room,  or  the 
rellecljon  of  light  from  the  library  P 

Witness. — It  was  the  light  in  the  room.  I  saw  the  jet  of  gas  burning.  She 
went  on  to  say  that  before  she  went  to  bed  nhe  was  in  the  kiteben  and  bstened 
the  door,  and  there  were  no  clothes  there,  and  though  there  might  be  a  pair  of 
old  boots  there,  they  were  not,  she  was  sore,  on  the  floor,  but  pat  by.  1  wu 
awoke,  she  continaed,  by  the  flames  breaking  through  the  window,  and  I  and 
my  husband  got  up  together.  He  aud,  "The  house  is  on  fire;  follow  me,- 
Maria."  I  went  to  my  son's  bed-room  and  snatched  him  out,  and  went  aRtr  my 
husband,  but  I  saw  I  could  not  follow  him,  for  there  were  flames  between  ua, 
and  the  boards  fell.  My  boy  wanted  to  follow  his  iather,  but  I  kept  him  bum 
doing  so.  She  went  on  to  say  that  she  read  the  next  Saturday  the  article  io  Uw 
"  West  London  Observer,"  and  the  passage  being  read  to  her  as  to  the  inddenti 
of  her  escape  she  stated  they  were  fiilse.  Mr.  WoUey,  she  said,  did  not  speak  to 
me  at  first.  Crozier  did  not  speak  to  me  at  all.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  WoUey 
scream  at  all.  It  was,  1  think,  ten  minutes  before  be  spoke,  tliough  I  can 
batdty  say,  at  such  a  time.  I  waa  standing  outside  the  wbdow  on  a  little 
balcony  when  I  jumped  down.  I  could  not  stand  any  longer  because  of  the 
flames  under  the  window  in  the  other  room.  My  bur  was  scorched.  I  wis 
quito  sensible  when  I  touched  the  ground.  Mr.  WoUey  took  me  in  his  arou 
and  laid  me  on  the  wet  grass,  and  then  he  left  me.  I  think  it  was  a  quarter  oT 
an  hour  before  I  saw  a  policeman.  Then  I  saw  two  or  three.  I  c*Ucd  out 
loudly  to  them,  and  they  came  and  took  me  away.  It  was  not  until  after  I  had 
jumped  that  I  beard  Mr.  WoUey  say  "Fire,  fire!  Will  nobody  come?" 
Crozier  came  with  a  smaU  ladder  after  he  went.  Mr.  WoUey  did  not,  as  the 
account  in  the  "  West  London  Observer  "  states,  come  and  adviso  me  to  get  oot 
of  the  window  on  thereof  at  the  east  end. 

Mr.  WoUey'a  letter  to  the  witness,  Mrs.  Temple,  was  tben  read.    It  ran  thus; — 

"  Temple's  sufferings  must  be  great.  Would  to  Heaven  they  could  be  trans- 
terred  to  me!  I  would  willingly  bear  them.  Do  not  think  me  unmindful  of 
your  danger  at  that  awful  hour.  On  the  contrary,  I  tried  to  reach  your  ronm, 
caUing  loudly  aU  the  time,  but  the  at^rcase  was  a  mass  of  flames;  and  I  found 
that  the  only  way  of  saving  you  was  to  endeavour  to  go  down  the  back  stairs  (in 
which  I  had  the  greatest  diflicnlty,  owing  to  the  smoke)  and  alarm  yon  fiom 
the  garden.  This  was  done  with  great  difficulty.  Had  I  not  thought  of  yoa  I 
could  have  escaped  from  my  own  window.  Thank  Ood,  my  presence  of  mind 
never  letl  me.  Had  poor  Temple  preserved  his,  your  escape  would  have  been  6r 
leNK  difficult,  and  by  going  out  at  the  other  window  you  might  have  got  witbout 
difficulty  on  to  the  large  portico,  where  yon  would  have  been  safe  until  rescued. 
Indeed,  I  wont  to  the  side  and  called  loudly,  fully  expecting  that  you  would 
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escape  that  vsj.  BaniBh  &am  jonz  mmd  all  idea  of  my  tuTmg  fonaken 
yon,"  Ac 

The  witneee  stated  that  Mr.  Wolley  did  not  tbna  call  to  her,  or  anggeat  her 
escape  in  the  way  thus  described,  dot  was  she  aware  that  she  coald  bo  escape, 
and  did  not  think  she  couJd. 

On  crosB-eiaminBtion  she  was  asked  how  many  windows  in  the  gallery  were 
eoTered  with  tapestry,  and  she  sud  three. 

Too  Bud  Mr.  Wolley  looked  confiued  when  yon  asked  him  why  he  wa« 
hanging  the  tapestry  up  P — So  ho  seemed  to  me  to  be. 

What !  at  your  saying  yon  could  not  mend  the  tapestry  ? — No,  at  my  asking 
him  about  it. 

She  was  then  pressed  as  to  the  m^ttcT  of  the  eansages,  and  swd  Ihe  fire  was 
low,  and  though  she  put  the  frying-pan  on  she  coatd  not  use  it,  and  was  cross 
with  Mr.  Temple.  She  Bwore  the  sausages  were  ready  cooked,  but  aa  they 
were  not  warm  they  were  not  all  eaten.  She  was  then  asked  as  to  the  ex- 
pression "  perfect  cure,"  and  she  sud  she  often  heard  it  from  Crozier,  and  it 

I  am  afraid  it  was  you  who  led  the  company  into  tlie  mietake  about  the 
candles.  When  did  they  comeP — I  believe  it  was  aome  short  time  before  the 
fiie ;  it  might  be  three,  or  it  might  be  six  weeks.  I  have  always  said  I  waa 
not  snre. 

Now,  as  to  the  fire.  When  you  awoke  were  the  flames  making  a  noise  P — 
They  were. 

And  yoD  were  very  much  alarmedP — Of  course  I  was,  but  I  was  quite  sensible 
of  all  that  passed.  I  did  not  obeerre  Mr.  Freer.  I  did  not,  that  1  recollect,  tell 
Miss  Robinson  that  Mr.  Wolley  carried  me  about  until  I  asked  him  to  put  ma 
down.  I  certainly  said  when  he  first  took  me  np,  "Put  me  down;"  but  he  left 
me  there. 

Be-examined. — I  offered  to  help  in  putting  away  the  candles,  hot  Mr.  WoUey 
sud  Crozier  would  do  it  I  did  not  make  up  the  fire  In  my  bed-room,  and  it  was 
almost  out  when  we  went  to  bed. 

Police- sergeant  Taylor  said  he  first  noticed  the  fire  at  twenty  minute*  past 
(bnr  o'clock,  and  on  going  into  Campden  House  he  found  policemen  there.  The 
whole  house  was  then  in  flames. 

The  witness  Temple,  recalled,  said  he  lost  property  value  701.  by  the  fire. 
He  was  insured  in  the  Sun,  and  they  paid  half  his  loes.  They  paid  him  60^ 
That  was  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  they  pud  half  his  loss.  They  also 
paid  him  101.  for  assisting  in  getting  up  the  model.  He  had  asBisted  the  com- 
pany to  make  the  plans. 

Policeman  Bogeis  said  there  waa  no  sign  of  fire  at  Campden  Honae  at  three. 
There  waa  a  gale  of  wind.  When  he  first  saw  smoke  coming  from  the  house  it 
was  at  the  back.  He  spmng  his  rattle,  entered  the  front  gate,  which  was  open, 
and  broke  down  some  fencing,  and  then  went  towarda  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  agun  sprung  his  rat^e,  and  the  moment  he  did  so  he  heard  a  man's  voice 
call  out  "Fire!"  He  heard  no  one  call  out  before  he  sprung  bis  rattle.  Ha 
then  went  towards  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  he  saw  a  man  standing  on  the 
lawn  with  nothing  but  a  shirt  on,  and  he  was  ballocnng  out  "  Fire!"  He  was 
standing  with  his  arms  folded,  and  called  out  "  Fire  "  about  three  times.  At  this 
time  witness  did  not  observe  any  appearance  of  fire  in  the  liont  of  the  house, 
but  in  about  ten  minotes  the  whole  top  of  the  house  was  in  a  fiame. 

George  Woolhoose,  millcmui,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ridgway,  of  Campden 
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Dury,  nii,  when  he  saw  the  fire  he  went,  utd  »»w  two  men^^me  w*«  Mr. 
WoUej — BtAoding  in  their  Bhirta.  He  went  np  into  the  hoa»e,  and  kicked 
■guuBt  a  h««p  of  clotbei.  He  picked  up  a  pftir  of  dr&wen,  uid  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  threw  them  down,  as  the  smoke  oompelled  him  to  leave  tlie  hooie-  In 
twenty  minntes  he  retained.  The  fire-escape  had  then  arrived,  and  he  aaaisted 
to  rescue  young  Temple.    The  fire  had  then  ipread  all  over  the  house. 

CrOfts-eiamined. — I  conld  find  no  policeman  when  I  went  to  look  for  one.  It 
was  half  an  hour  before  the  fire-escape  arrived.  I  do  not  know  how  the  fire 
office  became  aware  of  what  evidence  I  could  pve.  Soma  one  told  me  to  go  to 
Mr.  Temple,  and  I  told  Mr.  Temple  all  I  knew.  Some  gentlemen  came  from 
Mr.  Wolley,  but  1  uii  I  should  not  say  any  thing  nnleBs  1  was  obliged.  I  told 
Mr.  Band^  all  I  knew.  When  I  picked  up  the  boots  and  drawers  I  saw  two 
naked  men  standing  in  the  rain,  but  I  did  not  oQer  the  clothes  to  either  of  them. 
I  threw  them  away  about  twen^  yards  from  tJie  house. 

Mr.  Bovill.— .^  we  to  understand  that  on  a  wet  morning  in  March  Mr. 
Wolley  andCroiier  were  walking  about  with  nothing  but  their  shirts  onP — That 
is  what  I  saw.  My  master  did  not  ask  me  to  tell  Ur.  Wolley  all  I  knew,  but 
he  Bud  what  little  I  knew  would  not  hurt  any  one. 

Geoi^  NIcholBDu,  policeman,  said  that  by  six  o'clodc  the  house  waa  btmit 
down  to  the  bare  walls. 

Miss  Dell,  of  7,  QlouceBter-terrace,  said  the  fire  seemed  to  come  out  of  all  tba 
windows  at  once,  and  the  house  burnt  veiy  quickly,  as  she  should  expect  an 
old  house  would. 

Miss  Tudor,  of  Oloncester- terrace,  her  father.  Captain  Tudor,  and  General 
Cotton  deposed  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fire. 

Otiey,  policeman,  s«ud  the  flames  did  not  spread  through  the  ceiling,  but  as  if 
every  room  in  the  house  waa  on  fire. 

Superintendent  Swantou,  of  the  fire  brigade,  said  he  had  examined  the  ntina, 
and  saw  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  house  was  one  which  would 
bom  down  raindly.  The  timbers  being  of  massive  oak  would  not  bum  ao 
rapidly  as  deal  or  pine. 

CnMs-eianuned. — Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn's  mansion  at  Wynnitay,  which  was  a 
building  of  t^e  same  description  as  Campden  House,  was  entirely  consumed  by 
fire  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Ellis,  plumber,  of  Kensington,  deposed  that  about  twenty  ntinntea  to  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Are  he  was  in  8be£Geld.place,  near  Campden  House, 
when  he  met  Mr.  Wolley  and  Mr.  Crozier  walking  together  towards  home.  The 
witness  gave  a  confused  account  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  he  repieeented  that 
ha  met  the  plaintiff  and  Crozier,  hut  he  said  be  was  positive  tiiey  were  tha 
persons  he  saw.  He  s^d,  however,  that  what  he  meant  to  convey  was  that 
tfaey  were  ahead  of  him,  and  he  did  not  see  them  until  they  turned  round- 
Cross-examined. — Witness  had  not  had  delirium  tremens  two  or  three  times. 
He  waa  not  "  slued  "  on  the  night  of  the  fire.  He  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Teesdale's 
clerk  that  he  only  saw  the  backs  of  the  two  people  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  who  they  were.  He  sud  he  haAather  not  stato  where  he 
had  been  on  the  night  of  the  fire. 

Several  police  constables  were  then  examined,  who  deposed  to  the  same  effect 
as  their  fellow-policemen. 

Mr.  Denman  said  the  object  wsa  to  repel  the  charge  that  the  police  did  not 
attend  immediately  on  the  alarm  being  given.   ' 

Mr.  Randall  (ddendant's  soliintor)  deposed  that  in  1856  Mr.  Wollej  executed 
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*  bill  of  aale  npoo  the  whole  of  the  furniture  in  Cunpdeo  HoaHe,  to  Mr. 
Bdinand  Bobins,  to  secare  a  lou  of  lOOCU.  A  «eoond  bill  of  sale  was  eiecnted 
to  Uin  Co*pe  in  1869  to  secare  the  BDm  of  800M. ;  uid  be  h»d  exunined  the 
•chedale  of  the  famiture  attached  to  the  two  bilk  of  «Je,  Mid  that  executed  in 
1850  did  not  contain  bo  minj  items  as  the  one  of  1856. 

Mr.  Owjnn,  cabinet-malcer,  proved  that  in  1866,  and  while  Colonel  Wangh 
wu  occapfing  Campden  Hooae,  he,  by  hia  orden,  made  aixt;  packing-caaee  for 
lum,  and  he  aaw  them  filled  wth  antique  articles  of  fhrnitare,  piintinga,  and 
other  things  of  that  description.  Mr.  Wolley  ctune  in  while  the  packing  was 
going  on,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  stopped,  and  said  that  Cobnel  WaQgh  had  no 
right  to  remove  the  property.  On  tils  following  day,  however,  he  reeeired  a 
Irttor  from  him  anthoming  the  property  to  be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  tLo 
cases  were  inbaeqaently  taken  to  Branksea  to  Colonel  Wangh's  reeideDce. 
Among  the  property  that  was  so  removed  were  two  crimson  gilt  sofas,  and 
tbn«  same  sofas  he  knew  were  atterwarda  sold  nnder  Colonel  Wangh's  bank* 
niptcy. 

Mr.  BoviU  then  called  the  following  witre'tses  in  reply : — 

Mr.  Cross,  a  surveyor  to  the  San  Fire  Oflice,  proved  that  in  1S66  and  again 
in  1SS9  he  made  a  snrvey  of  Campden  House,  and  that  the  iniDTance  nltimstely 
effected  upon  it  was  a  special  insnranos  at  a  higher  rate  of  premium  than  donbly 
bantdooB. 

Miss  Coape  and  Mr.  Dunoombe  were  recalled,  and  they  stated  positively  that 
the  so&s  removed  by  Colonel  Waugh  wero  not  the  sarae  articles  claimed  for 
imder  the  insurance,  and  t^t  the  latter  were  in  the  house  when  the  firo  oo- 
ramd,  and  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Q.  C.  James  smiI  that  he  was  a  solidtor,  assisting  Messrs.  Maples,  the 
ioliiiitoTs  for  the  plaintiff,  in  their  bnsiness.  On  the  26th  May,  in  consequence 
of  something  he  beard,  he  went  (o  the  house  of  the  witness  ElUs,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  WoUey.  He  told  bim  he  had  heard  that  he  had  stated  he  saw  Mr. 
Wdley  and  Mr.  Crozier  walking  together  on  the  morning  of  the  fire  between 
two  and  three  o'clock.  Ellis  at  first  seemed  disinclined  to  say  any  thing ;  but 
be  ultimately  «ud  tfaat  lie  had  seen  them  on  that  morning.  Witness  asked  him 
where  he  saw  them,  and  he  replied  in  Sheffield-gardens.  He  pnt  some  other 
qoestions  to  him,  and  he  said  that  he  only  saw  their  backs,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
nncertain  whether  it  really  was  Mr.  WoUey  or  not. 

Mr.  Clift  recalled.— He  was  acquainted  with  Ellis,  and  a  few  days  after  the 
fire  he  had  some  conversation  with  him  abont  it.  Daring  that  conversation 
he  stated  thai  when  be  came  home  on  the  night  of  the  fire  he  was  ratJier 
"slned." 

This  concluded  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 

Mr.  Lush  then  addressed  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  on  bflhslf  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  Mr.  Bovill  made  a  general  reply,  calling  on  the  jnry  with  great 
confidence  to  find  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  then, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  ^day  of  the  trial,  summed  up  the  caee  to  the  jniy  as 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  you  give  the  pluntiff  a 
verdict  you  ought  to  give  him  every  thing  you  can.  There  can  be  as  littie  doubt 
that  this  is  a  case  of  vast  importance  to  him  and  to  the  public,  and  that  probably 
the  parties  to  whom  it  is  of  the  least  importanceare  the  very  eminent  and  highly- 
respectaUeofSces  which  are  concerned  in  it.  Still  to  tiiem  it  is  of  great  importance, 
DO  doubt,  and  they  would  not  lightly  have  defended  it.     There  are  foolish  people, 
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they  are  well  ftware,  who  are  likely  to  uj  when  thej  eee  ui  office  defend  a  esse 
on  such  gTonnds,  'Oh,  we  will  not  ininre  in  that  office.'  And  anch  offices,  no 
doobt,  never  do  defend  a  case  on  snch  ftraiuids,  unless  they  Are  thoroughly  oon> 
vinced  that  they  can  sustain  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  grievons  thing  il'  sa<^ 
charges  were  to  be  made  lightly  or  recklessly,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
be  by  offices  of  such  eminent  chuacter.  The  best  pmof  that  it  is  not  ao  in  Uie 
ptcsent  case  is  that  you  ore  eitting  there  to  this  moment,  at  the  end  of  a  fov 
days'  trial,  sot  quite  so  satisfied  on  the  case  as  oyt  to  desire  to  hear  me  addras* 
you.  I  think,  tLerefore,  that  every  one  must  acquit  the  company  of  having  im- 
properly defended  this  action.  Consider  the  consequences  which  most  ensne  if 
the  companies  were  to  say,  '  We  will  pay  olums  which  we  beliere  have  originated 
in  &aad  and  arson  rather  than  discredit  onnelves  with  the  public'  QeDtlemen, 
if  they  were  to  take  that  coarse  it  would  speedily  come  to  this — that  no  man 
would  be  safe  in  his  bed  for  fear  lest  his  neighboar,  certain  of  impunity,  might 
not  set  fire  to  his  honse  in  order  to  defraud  an  insurance  company.  It  would  be 
a  downright  iniquity  if  offices  were  to  pay  claims  which  theybelievetohave  arisea 
out  of  crime.  It  would  render  it  necessary  that  the  matter  shoold  be  taken  oat 
of  their  bands  and  eotrasted  to  some  office  un  the  part  of  the  public  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  life  and  fire  inBurances  have  been  converted  into  the  meaaa 
or  motive  of  crime.  The  question,  then,  is  undoubtedly  of  vast  public  importance. 
But  to  the  plMntiff  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  is  of  vital  importance. 
He  is  cfau^ied  not  merely  with  fraud  and  peijurj  and  anon,  but  with  an  act  which 
might  have  terminated  in  the  deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and  their  son — an 
act  which,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  murder.  And,  though  he  is  not  charged 
with  a  direct  attempt  to  kill  them,  yet  he  is  charged  with  a  wilful  doing  of  an  act 
which  he  most  have  known  might  have  terroiosted  in  their  deaths.  And  this  ia 
not  all.  He  is  chained  not  only  with  having  originally  and  wilfully  set  the  honae 
on  fire,  but,  aAer  having  done  it,  he  is  represented  as  standing  still  with  his  anns 
folded,  contemplating  quietly  the  approach  of  the  fiames  to  the  bed-room  where 
the  Temples  Isj !  instead  of  what  surely  would  he  more  probable — that,  having 
done  the  act,  he  should  at  least  attempt  to  save  three  innocent  lives.  Fraud, 
arson,  murder!  Such  are  the  charges  agwnst  a  man  of  whom  nothing  worse  has 
yet  been  discovered  than  that,  when  a  youth,  he  did  not  pursue  quite  so  steady  a 
eourse  as  one  of  mercantile  habits  might  have  done,  and  was  at  one  time  at  an 
hotel,  and  at  another  time  acting  at  a  theatre,  and  glad  of  a  '  benefit.'  That 
appears  to  have  been  the  worst  of  bis  antecedents,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  until 
he  married  Hiss  Coape.  He  is  then  sul^ect  to  the  imputation,  it  is  snggeeted,  of 
squandering  her  money  away,  though  I  don't  know  that  he  might  lot  justify  his 
taste  for  old  carvings  as  well  as  some  of  us  can  our  love  of  doga  and  horses, 
or  any  thing  else  which  we  may  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to.  He  is  charged, 
indeed,  with  having  reckieHsly  squandered  away  a  lai^e  part  of  bis  sister-in-law'a 
property,  but  she  appears  to  have  participated  in  it ;  and  with  living  in  a  state 
and  style  not  suited  to  him.  Well,  that  is  the  worst  that  has  yet  been  di«covered 
of  a  man  who  is  chained  with  all  these  crimes.  Well,  if  these  charges  are  true, 
and  you  confirm  them  by  your  verdict,  the  best  thing  that  be  can  do  is  to  go 
somewhere  where  no  one  will  ever  see  or  bear  of  him  again,  and  where  Campden 
House  and  its  history  are  unknown.  Gentlemen,  it  is,  however,  a  question 
entirely  for  you.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendants,  and  they  are  to  aatisff 
you  that  this  man  has  wilfully  set  fire  to  his  bouse.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  then 
ill'  ..  ,-'i:l.  '1  t.i  \i>;ir  vprdict.  Now.  in  the  first  place,  nn  to  the  motive.  I  need 
rui^'irf  iJ(ift.r(jha«;i;o,.HiLui' tiii^  ki:"'  i^  ijiiv  t\it!iout  a  motive.  .No  nuuioommits 
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iDcli  an  act  nnleu  it  is  either  to  Becare  some  object  or  to  relisTe  himself  from 
■ome  barden  or  remOTB  some  obstacle.  It  nronid  ind«ed  be  most  unreasonable  to 
nj  that  becftnse  yon  rannot  find  the  motive,  therefore  you  are  to  asaame  there  is 
none.  But,  if  yoa  find  a  motive  for  the  act,  it  increases  its  probability ;  and  if 
yoa  do  not  find  ttiat  there  is  a  motive  for  it,  it  detracts  Irom  its  probability ;  and 
if  yoa  find  that  the  motive  is  the  other  way,  then  there  is  a  necessity  for  almost 
overpowering  proof  of  the  act.  Now,  1  hardly  know  whether  it  is  now  suggested 
Uiat  the  motive  wsh  one  of  profit  or  gain  to  himselfl  One  motive,  however,  which 
haa  been  suggested  is  that,  except  by  means  of  a  fire,  he  conid  not  realize  the 
ontlay  which  he  had  been  put  to,  and  which  he  desired  to  have  retamed  to  him, 
and  that  by  a  sale  he  conld  sot  have  realized  the  amount  of  his  insurances. 
Anotiier  motive  which  is  suggested  is  more  recondite,  and  certamly  not  impos* 
nble,  that,  being  unable  to  carry  on  the  appearance  he  had  kept  up,  he  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  best  mode  of  retiring  from  the  scene.  Now,  mth  respect 
to  any  benefit  or  profit  to  be  derived )  he  would  have  had  out  of  the  29,000/.  to 
be  realized  by  these  insurances,  to  lay  out  at  least  12,000/.  in  rebuilding,  and  that 
the  fittings  were  worth  7000/.  appeared  not  to  be  really  disputed.  Then,  as  to 
the  furniture,  even  assuming  the  clum  to  be  excessive,  there  would  still  remain 
enough  to  justify  a  claim  to  the  amount  of  the  policy ;  and,  as  to  the  pictures,  a 
list  of  them  was  in  existence  which  was  priced  by  him,  and  the  offices  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  over  them  before  the  insurances,  and  they  accepted  the  new 
insurance,  and  if  it  had  been  excessive  they  would  have  observed  it.  Another 
ttuDg  to  be  observed  is  that  the  furniture,  &c.,  formed  Miss  Coape'i  sole  security, 
and  the  property  was  hers, — not  bis ;  added  to  which  he  would  run  all  the  risk  of 
detection  and  all  the  consequences  of  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  counsel  in 
many  cases  of  this  class,  and  I  generally  found  that  a  man  who  has  committed 
arson  to  defraud  an  insurance  company  has  done  so  (so  to  speak)  with  the  value 
more  in  his  favour;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  burnt  down 
property  worth  at  least  30,000/.,  or  perhaps  more,  to  gain  29,000/.,  even  if  he  did 
gain  it  all  on  recovery,  which  he  would  not  in  this  case  have  done.  Such  a  thing 
is,  to  say  the  least,  according  to  my  experien(»,  exceedingly  improbable.  Then, 
there  is  the  other  motive  suggested — the  desire  to  '  secure  a  retreat,'  so  to  speak, 
from  an  untenable  position.  Well,  yon  must  consider  the  probability  of  both 
these  motives  in  reference  t«  the  actual  facta,  so  iar  as  they  have  been  proved,  and 
consider  whether  the  motive  would  be  for  or  against  the  act  imputed,  not  taking 
it  for  granted  that  because  yon  cannot  find  the  motive,  therefore  it  may  not  have 
been  there;  and  then,  whether  with  or  without  the  suggested  motives,  or  with 
the  motive  the  other  way  against  the  act,  consider  all  the  other  circumstanewi  of 
the  case.  Now,  certainly,  there  are  very  striking  things,  which  Mr.  Lnsh  has 
grouped  t<^etber  vividly,  and  disposed  in  a  tableau  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect.  And,  no  donbt,  they  are  very  remarkable.  There's  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  insarances ;  there  is  the  pluntiff  coming  to  Campden  House  irith  Crorier,  for 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  when  Miss  Coape  and  the  servants  were 
at  Brighton.  [Mr.  Bovill  sud  it  was  to  engage  a  gardener.]  Well,  one  would 
think  that  three  weeks  was  a  long  time  to  take  to  engage  a  gardener.  [Mr. 
BoviU. — And  to  prepare  for  the  season.]  One  does  not  see  that  these  are  suilicient 
reaaons  for  his  coming  up  to  stay  there  for  three  weeks  without  female  servants, 
and  so  (though  Mrs.  Temple  was  there)  without,  one  should  suppose,  the  ordinary 
comforta  and  conveniences  of  home.  Then,  there  is  the  coincidence  of  this  with 
the  increased  insurances  and  the  staying  there  three  weeks  with  Croiier — varnish- 
ing and  covering  up  every  thing  with  materials  undoubtedly  moat  combustible. 
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Then  thfre  u  the  feet  that  to  some  of  tie  wmdow»  tipesby  wm  hnng  up  whidi 
woold  obscure  the  interior ;  and  books  ipread  out,  whether  lo  unst  in  the  bon- 
ing of  them,  1  don't  knoir.  There  ue  nadonbtedly  all  theae  concurrent  ciicmn- 
•tances — the  atajing  in  the  house  without  any  suflBcient  reason  for  stajing  that 
in  SQch  an  unoomibrtable  state,  the  vambhing,  the  hanging  the  walls,  the  coreriag 
up  of  the  fumilore,  and  so  on.  Then  there  is  a  fact  which  certain];  is  toj 
remarkable  with  referenoe  to  the  oocnrrences  of  the  particular  night  in  i^nertion. 
Thej  come  in,  Mr.  Wolley  and  Crosier,  and  Ur.  WoUej  goes  into  the  libtaiv, 
becanse  he  says  it  is  warmer,  while  Croxier  gets  fail  Gre  lighted,  and  then  be  go«t 
op  to  bed,  and  Ctozier  lajs  he  asked  him  if  he  had  pat  ont  the  light  (and  Hr. 
Temple's  obaerration  of  tiie  tight  downstairs  towards  the  Ubrarj  is  a  ooDfiraatiaB 
of  this),  and  up  to  this  ptunt  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  Bat  then  Ur.  W<dl(]r 
says  he  himself  went  downstairs  with  Crozier.  It  seemi  singnlar  that,  b«ng  to 
sensiliTe  to  cold  that  he  stopped  in  the  library  while  Crozier  went  upstairs  to  an 
if  the  fire  was  alight  in  hb  bed-room,  he  should  faare  gone  downitain  again  from 
his  warm  bed-room  and  sat,  as  be  taid,  on  the  stairs  while  Crozier  shot  up.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  moat  remarkable  thing.  The  suggestion  is,  that  he  and  his  serrsal 
had  apparently  gone  up  to  bed,  and  not  knowing  that  thej  would  meet  the 
Temples,  were  going  down  again  on  this  moat  horrible  bnsiness,  but  meetii^  &t 
Temples  had  to  invent  some  reason  for  going  down  again.  No  doubt  the  nason 
thej  assigned  was  good,  as  far  as  regarded  the  servant.  But  without  saying  it  is 
bad  as  regards  lir.  Wollcy,  it  is  certainly  not  one  which  would  naturally  hare 
taken  him  out  of  that  bed-room.  At  the  aame  time  there  may  hare  been  soms 
reason  or  motive  which  he  cannot  now  recall,  and  we  all  do  acts  at  times  for  which 
we  can  assign  no  aaffident  reason.  But  there  is  this  on  the  other  band,  (bat 
though  an  isolated  bot  may  be  accounted  for,  a  nnaiber  of  small  matters  masMd 
t^^ether  may  be  vei^  important.  Therefore  it  is  you  are  to  ctmsider  the  effect  of 
all  these  circumstances  taken  together ;  and  yon  must  consider  further,  that  if 
each  of  these  things  taken  separately  appears  singular,  it  is  stitl  more  strange  that 
he  should  have  so  many  such  things  to  explain.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  ba 
gives  a  plausible  reason  for  every  one  of  them.  There  is  this  great  fact  in  hi* 
tavoar  to  begin  with,  that  beyond  all  doubt  when  he  began  to  inciesse  bis 
insurances  he  was  under-insured ;  and  again,  it  appear*  that  the  increase  of  bis 
insnronces  was  su^ested  to  him  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Cospe.  As  regards  th« 
darkening  of  the  windows  bj  hanging  np  the  tapostiy  to  repair,  it  seemed  itrai^ 
that  he  did  not  pnt  up  one  piece  at  a  window  at  a  time,  instead  of  patting  tbtm 
all  up  at  once.  He  accounts  for  this  by  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  tbeeffoi 
of  the  whole  of  the  tapestry.  Sach  are  the  eiplanotions  he  give*.  If  jou  thmk 
that  collectively  they  are  not  s^islactoiy,  then  joo  may  consider  how  &r  they  go 
to  make  out  a  case  against  him.  As  to  the  fire  bumtDg  so  npidly,  no  doabt  it 
would  do  so,  whether  the  fire  were  wilful  or  not,  by  reason  of  the  state  of  pre- 
paration  in  which  the  house  was  at  the  time.  I  have  known  a  case  in  whidi 
the  fire  ran  up  a  staircase,  passed  by  the  first  floor,  and  set  fire  to  the  second. 
The  truth  is,  as  was  stated  by  one  witness,  tiiere  are  many  circnmataneea  which 
would  have  to  be  considered-  Thus,  if  tlie  fire  got  hold  of  the  stwroase  it  would 
soon  spread  from  it  to  the  rooms  right  and  left.  Then  as  to  that  head  of  evidoict 
which  related  to  his  calling  out,  Mr.  Freer  sud  be  heard  the  cry,  and  so  did  Ihe 
policeman  Nicholson.  The  case  for  the  defence  on  that  point,  therefore,  that  be 
did  not  call  out  before  he  heard  the  rattle,  is  at  variance  with  their  evidenn.  ' 
There  is  in  this  port  of  the  case  a  feature  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  It  is  sap- 
posed  that  having  set  fire  to  hia  bouse  so  effectoally  that  it  most  soon  be  consoined. 
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Im  pusirelj  watched  the  approach  of  the  fire  to  the  Temples'  rooms  without  giving 
UMm  anj  ahtrm — without  doing  any  thing  to  Bave  them  frorn  being  burnt  to 
death !  That  would  amount  to  the  guilt  of  designing  not  less  than  three  needleu 
mnrden!  That  cannot  be!  Snrelj,  it  in  morally  impossible !  If  it  were  true, 
there  never  wm  such  a  fiend  in  the  world.  There  never  wge  such  a  case  of  cold- 
blooded nime,  if  it  oovld  be  suppooed  to  be  true  that  he  never  attempted  to  alarm 
the  Temples.  Then,  aa  to  the  evidence  of  Ellis  (ae  to  seeing  Mr.  WoUey  and 
CroEier  oat  Ut«  that  night),  I  am  sure  he  was  not  suborned  to  swear  an  untrnth. 
I  cannot  suppose  that  tor  a  moment.  He  swears  he  saw  them ;  he  is  contradicted, 
no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Wolley  and  Crazier  (but  they  aw  accused  parties),  and  by  Mr. 
Junes,  who  swears  he  said  he  only  saw  their  hetika.  This  he  denies.  It  is  not 
likely  he  is  telling  a  wililil  antruUi  j  yet,  according  to  Mr.  James's  evidence,  he 
is  telling  an  untruth.  How  comes  he  to  do  so  P  I  don't  know ;  he  may  be  mia- 
taken.  I  should  say  in  all  human  probability  be  thinks  he  saw  them.  And,  aa 
Clift  says  he  admitted  he  was  not  sober,  perhaps  he  cannot  now  remember  whether 
be  saw  their  backs  or  their  faces.  And  if  his  statement,  according  to  Mr.  James, 
were  correct,  that  lie  only  saw  their  backs,  then  most  likely  he  was  mistaken  in 
tntppoeing  that  he  saw  them  at  all.  There  is  this  remarkable  consideration,  what 
had  they  been  doing  there  P  No  doobt,  if  the  fact  were  so,  it  would  show  that 
Uie  evidence  of  Mr.  Wolley  and  Crozier  was  false,  and  therefore,  even  although 
we  might  not  be  able  to  divine  what  they  were  doing  there,  the  fact  would  be 
important,  because  it  would  show  that  their  evidence  was  false.  And  it  is 
oeriainly  true  that  men  only  tell  falsehoods  because  they  cannot  venture  to  tell 
the  truth.  There  is  another  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  with  which  I  cannot 
deal  on  the  theory  of  any  mistake.  I  allude  to  the  evidence  of  the  milkman, 
Woolhouse-  He  cannot  have  fancied  that  he  stumbled  agunst  a  bundle  of  clothes 
and  took  them  up.  And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  be  should  be  swearing  to 
a  wilful  antruth.  He  could  have  no  interest  in  committing  peijnry  in  the 
matter.  And  if  he  were  really  telling  the  truth,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance ;  because,  in  no  innocent  way  could  those  clothes  have  come  there.  And 
if  yon  are  satiaBed  that  the  things  were  there,  it  would  be  a  mo*t  difficult  fact  to 
get  over.  Though,  even  then,  yon  would  have  to  take  it  with  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstaneeg.  It  is  an  avrfhl  thing  to  think  that  you  an  only  disregard  it  by 
supposing  this  man  to  be  wilfully  inventing  this  whole  story.  You  must  considw 
his  evidence  carefully.  He  begins  by  saying  that  he  was  the  first  man  there,  and 
tiiat  the  flames  were  coming  out  of  the  front  windows,  that  he  went  a  few  steps 
into  the  kitchen,  and  that  he  then  stumbled  over  a  bundle,  and  scrambled  some- 
thing up — a  ptur  of  drawers  and  a  pair  of  gentleman's  boots,  laced  at  the  side.  I 
took  up,  he  says,  a  pur  of  Unsey  drawers  and  a  pair  of  boots,  laced  at  the  side, 
each  as  gentlemen  wear.  The  smoke  came  out,  and  I  threw  the  boots  on  the 
gronnd.  He  afterwards  stud  that  he  could  see  that  the  linsey  drawers  were 
coloured  by  the  light  of  the  fire."  After  having  carefully  analyzed  the  evidence, 
the  learned  Judge  went  on — "He  does  not  seem  to  have  given  different  accounts 
of  the  matter  in  his  evidence,  unless  there  is  any  contradiction  in  this — that  be 
says  his  master  told  him  that  what  he  had  to  say  would  hurt  no  one,  which  his 
master  surely  could  not  have  said  had  he  been  told  what  the  witness  stated  here. 
It  is  bue  the  things  were  not  found.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Crazier  was 
standing  about,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  things  were  there,  Crolier  would 
have  thrown  them  into  the  fire  again.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  things  may 
bare  been  brought  out  and  seen  by  Croiier,  or  Mr.  Wolley,  and  then  thrown  back 
bto  the  fire.    The  idea  that  they  were  covered  in  the  ruins  is  not  feasible.    No 
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ODe  else  mw  the  thiogs.  He  saya  lie  was  the  fint  peraon  tltere,  hat  no  one  aaw 
him,  and  it  maj  be  that  he  iraa  gone  before  anj  one  else  arrived.  Bat,  if  be  was 
mistaken  in  that,  then  there  is  more  difficulty  in  aocoantingfornoone  else  seeing 
them.  If  he  was  there  &rst,  then  he  was  wrong  in  saying  be  aaw  the  fire  in 
front.  If  he  was  right  in  saying  that,  then  he  could  not  have  been  the  Sret  there. 
And,  if  so,  then  it  is  less  easy  to  sfconnt  for  other  persons  not  seeing  the  things. 
IC  however,  be  is  right  in  saying  that  he  saw  them,  I  repeat  it  is  ■  most  weighty 
matter.  It  is  not  utterly  impoMible  even  then  that  the  plaintiff  may  have  mshed 
downstairs  with  them  in  his  hands,  and  dropped  them ;  bnt  he  did  d(^  snggest 
that.  It  is  clear  that  the  things  were  not  there  overnight,  fbr  neither  Cnnier 
DOT  Mr.  Temple  saw  them.  If  you  believe  Woolhoose,  though  it  does  not  iiecca- 
iarily  follow,  perhaps,  that  Hr.  WoUey  is  guilty,  yet  it  is  a  most  wnghty  matter. 
And,  andoubtedly,  to  disbelieve  him,  you  ronst  suppose  that  he  is  oommitting 
wilful  peijury,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any  motive  for  doing  so.  I  mnat 
again  remind  you  that  yon  must  not  in  a  caae  <^  this  kind  take  any  one  Boatter 
by  itself,  bnt  you  must  lake  the  whole  of  the  case  togeUier.  It  is  purely  a  qiuatioD 
for  yon  to  decide.  The  harden  of  proof  is  on  the  deftndants ;  and  if  they  h»T» 
not  satisfied  you  that  the  plaintiff  wilfully  set  fire  to  the  honse,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  verdict ;  and  if  they  do  satjsfy  you  of  that,  then  they  must  satisfy  yoB  that 
he  is  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  murder  of  three  persons." 
The  jury  almost  immediately  returned  a  verdict  for  the  pluntifi*. 
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The  "  Annual  Register  "  for  1862  oontuned  a  condensed  report  of  two  trials, — 
one  a  avU  action,  the  other  a  criminal  proeecatioD, — both  ariung  out  of  the 
same  extraordinary  transactions, — a  series  of  forgeries  committed  by  WilUsun 
Boupell,  late  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth.  The  rircumstanoes  i^  the 
transBCtioBt  thus  Iwd  open  to  the  public  view  through  the  courts  of  justice  were 
as  sing^nlar,  as  startling,  and  as  atrocious  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
fraud  i  and  few  trials  in  modem  days  have  excited  a  keener  interest,  or  eihiUted 
a  moro  complicated  tisBue  of  iniquities.  The  civil  Bnit,  "  Boupell  and  Others  t. 
Waite,"  it  will  be  remembered,  was  tried  at  Guildford,  in  August,  1862,  tha 
object  of  the  plaintiff,  the  eldest  legitimate  brother  of  the  criminal,  being  to 
establish  the  forgery  by  the  latter  of  his  father's  wilt,  and  also  of  a  deed  par* 
porting  to  have  been  executed  hy  the  father  to  the  same  William  Boupell.  Tha 
act)on,after  a  protracted  investigation,  terminated  in  a  compromise,  the  jury  being 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict;  whereupon  a  juryman  was  by  consent  of  Iwth 
parties  withdrawn,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  agreeing  to  divide  between  them 
the  property  which  was  the  snlyect  of  the  suit.  It  waa  stated  at  the  time 
that  other  property  to  a  lai^e  amount  was  placed  in  the  eame  state  of  jeopardy 
through  the  acts  of  William  Boupell,  and  would  probably  ^ve  occasion  to 
renewed  litigation.  In  the  mean  time  the  author  of  all  this  mischief — being  a 
principal  witness  in  the  action  brought  by  his  brother,  and  having  openly  chained 
himself  with  the  oommission  of  various  acts  of  forgery  and  fraud— was  mm- 
mitted  for  trial,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  suit,  and 
was  arraigned  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  the  24th  of  September,  186S, 
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on  the  diRTgea  of  foiling  his  fatlieT'i  irill  and  tlie  deed  of  convejanM  above 
referred  to.  To  these  chutes  he  at  once  pleaded  that  he  was  ^iltj,  and  reoeired 
■entence  of  penal  Berritnde  for  life.  From  the  place  of  pnaiBhment  to  which 
he  was  then  courigned  it  «ras  hie  eingnUr  fate  t«  be  again  broaght  up  in  the 
&ce  of  daj,  agun  to  be  called  apon  to  pTOclaim  his  own  in&m;,  aud  to  anravel 
the  transBctionB  to  which  no  other  person  was  competent  to  give  a  clue  except 
the  gniltj  anthor  himself.  The  action  of"  Boupell  and  Another  e.  Haws  and 
Othen  "  was  tried  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes  m  July,  1863,  before  Mr.  Baron 
Channell  and  a  Special  Jnrj,  and  for  eight  long  days  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Court,  and  filled  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  To  give  the  evidence  of 
this  remarkable  trial  even  in  an  abridged  form  would  require  a  space  much 
greater  than  our  limits  can  afford.  The  proceedings  in  detail  would  demand  a 
volume  to  themselves.  We  can  attempt  no  more  than  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  suit,  and  of  the  principal  facts  disclosed  bj  the  witnesses,  con- 
elnding  with  the  summing  up  of  the  learned  judge,  in  which  tbe  leading  features 
of  this  marrelloQs  tissue  of  crimes  are  clearly  recapitulated. 

The  action  was  brought  io  recover  an  estate  at  Great  Warlej,  in  Essex,  con- 
sisting  of  two  forms,  the  one,  "  Bury,"  in  the  occupation  of  Haws ;  the  other, 
"  Bolens,"  in  the  occupation  of  Springham.  The  real  partiee  to  the  action  were 
Bichard  Boupell,  as  son  and  heir,  and  also  as  devisee  of  his  father,  the  late 
Bichard  Palmer  Roupell,  and  certain  persons,  trustees,  as  was  stated,  for  widows 
and  children,  who  took  a  mortgage  of  the  estate  in  July,  18S7,  from  William 
Boupell ;  and  the  real  defendants  were  the  mortgagees,  who  were  let  in  to  defend 
as  landlords.  The  plaintiff  gave  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  the  lawful  heir  of 
his  father.  He  also  clumed  as  devisee  of  this  estate  under  a  will  of  his  father 
made  in  October,  1850,  and  confirmed  by  a  codicil  of  30th  of  August,  1866 ;  but 
<^  which  the  out;  evidence  as  to  its  contents  was  that  of  William  Boupell,  who 
swore  that  he  had  destroyed  it,  but  staled  from  memory  the  dispositions  which 
it  miade ;  and  unfortunately  the  proctore  had  destroyed  the  draught  when  the 
later  will  was  proved.  That  will,  of  tbe  2nd  September,  1866,  gave  all  the 
estates  to  the  widow,  and  made  her  and  William  Roupell  executors.  The  case 
for  tbe  defendants  was  founded  on  a  deed  of  gift  to  William  Boupell  from  his 
father,  dated  9th  Jannary,  1866.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  deed 
and  the  will  of  1866  were  foi^ries  of  William  Boupell.  Such  being  tbe  case 
on  each  side,  the  evidence  was  in  suhstance  this.  The  main  evidence  for  the 
phuntiff  was  of  course  that  of  William  Boupell,  who  ewora  positively  that  he 
forged  both  deed  and  will.  A  great  deal  of  evidence,  however,  was  given  on  the 
part  of  the  pluntiff,  with  a  view  to,  confirm  his  testimony ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  sought  to  contradict  him,  not  by  direct  cross-examination  of  himself 
(for  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  treated  him  as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  declined 
to  cross-examine  him),  but  by  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses  for  the 
phuntiff,  and  also  by  the  evidence  of  some  witnesses  for  the  defendants.  The 
moat  important  witnesses,  after  William  Boupell,  were  the  two  attesting  wit- 
□essee  to  the  deed  of  gift,  Truman  and  Dove,  and  the  two  tenants.  Haws  and 
Springham.  All  these  were  called  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  two  former  were 
subjected  to  a  very  severe  and  protracted  cross-examination  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants.  To  understand  the  nature  of  their  testimony  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  what  the  deed  was,  and  how  it  purported  to  have  been 
executed.  It  was  a  deed  of  grant  or  gift,  which,  as  the  learned  judge  observed, 
did  not  require  to  be  executed  by  the  grantee  or  donee,  William  Boupell,  but  only 
by  the  grantor  or  donor,  B.  J*.  Boupell ;  and  agtun,  it  did  not  require  that  his 
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■ignatore  ihoulil  be  ftttestod,  but  onlj  that  he  ihoiild  tign  and  deliTer  it  to  iLe 
doaee,  William  Boapell,  or  Kime  one  on  his  behalf  taking  it  for  him.  Nnthor 
was  it  required,  as  iu  the  case  of  a  niil,  that  the  donor's  execution  should  have 
been  attested  by  two  witnesses,  but  onlj  that  it  should  b«  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  bj  the  donor.  The  circamstanoei  under  which  it  was  prepared  and 
executed  were  stated  b;  William  Boupell,  and  bis  was  the  only  direct  evidence 
about  ii  In  Januaiy,  1B5S,  he  stated  that  he  was  in  great  difficultiea,  owing 
Ur.  Whitaker,  who  acted  as  his  ■ttomej',  12,0001.,  and  being  also  lai^l;  in- 
debted to  hie  bankers.  The  nature  of  the  transactions  out  of  which  this 
indebtedness  arose  ware  not  entered  into,  though  various  facta  were  casnally 
elicited  on  the  snl^ect.  For  example,  it  came  out  in  his  examination  tJiat  be 
Lad  borrowed  40,1X01.  from  the  Guardian  Assorance  Societj  on  mortgage,  and 
that  he  had  been  convicted  of  forger;.  It  furfliec  appeared  that  he  bad  caused 
to  be  prepared  at  Mr.  Whitaker's  o£Boe  a  (petA  number  of  deads  i  and  that 
Whit4^er,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  bj  Watts  (a  brotiieT-in-law  of  Hn. 
Boupell),  had  raised  money  for  him.  It  also  appeared,  fiom  the  evidence  of 
Truman,  that  in  18&5  he  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  his  father,  and  was 
engaged  in  managing  for  him  a  great  estate  called  the  Bonpell-park  estate; 
which  was  laid  out  for  building,  and  at  which  he  engaged  Tnunan  to  assist  in 
managing  a  brickmalung  business,  at  a  salary  of  3001.  a  year.  Farther  he  let 
fiill  a  remarkable  allusioD  to  rent,  which  his  father  believed  the  Unity  Banking 
Company  "  were  paying  for  the  Boupell-park  property."  Further,  it  appeared 
that  in  June,  1855,  his  &tber  had  transferred  to  him  the  copyhold  part  of  ihm 
of  these  farms — Boleosi  though  it  was  sud  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  eo- 
francbisem«nt,  or  conversion  of  it  into  freehold ;  and  in  September,  1655,  he 
was  admitted  owner ;  and  in  July,  1856  (after  this  deed),  he  enfranchised  it, 
and  became  the  owner  in  freehold  of  forty  acres  of  that  farm.  The  farm, 
however,  was  let  by  his  &tber  on  one  lease  at  one  entire  rent ;  and  his  father 
continued  to  receive  the  rents  of  both  farms,  and  had  the  counterparts  of  the 
leases  in  hie  box  along  with  the  title-deeds.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1866,  he 
obt^ned  from  his  father  the  leases  and  title-deeds,  telling  him,  as  he  asJd,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enfranchisement  that  he  should  have  the 
deeds  aS  to  Bolens,  and  giving  his  fother  a  receipt,  which  ran  thus ; — 

"  Received  of  K.  P.  Roupell  the  papers  and  deeds  relating  to  the  Havering 
property  called  Bolens." 

{"Havering"  was  his  mistake  for  "  Warley,"  which  the  old  man  had  corrected.) 
But  he  undoubtedly  obtained  the  title-deeds  of  the  entire  estAte  and  the  coon- 
terparts  of  the  leases  of  both  &nnB.  Between  the  3rd  and  the  8tb  of  January 
he  got  copies  of  the  counterpart  leases,  altered  thera  so  as  to  make  them  draughts 
of  leases  by  himself,  at  rentals  nearly  doubled — had  them  signed — sent  the  bir 
copies  and  the  title-deeds  (retaining  the  real  counterpart  leases)  to  Whitaker, 
his  attorney,  with  instnictjons  to  prepare  leases  according  to  the  draughts,  and 
likewise  to  prepare  a  deed  of  grant  to  himself  of  the  estate;  handing  him,  as  he 
sud,  on  the  Sth  of  January  a  letter,  which  ran  thus,  and  purported  to  be  signed 
by  his  fiither; — 

"Aspen  House,  Brixton-hiU,  Jan.  8, 1856. 
"  Dear  Sir, — My  eon  has  mentioned  to  me  that  it  is  considered  desirable  for 
conveyances  from  one  member  of  the  family  to   another   to  be  drawB   ap  by 
disinterested  witnesncs,  and  therefore  I  beg  that  you  will  attend  to  this  matter 
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tax  ■at,  and  prepare  the  oonveyuiae  to  ray  hd  of  the  two  &nns  at  Havering-atte* 
Bower,  iD  EMex,  called  Bolens  and  Herdi.  The  fomu  of  learas  I  have  already 
given  Ut  him. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  joara  trnly, 

"  Thoinaa  Whitaker,  Esq."  "  R  P.  BouPBLL. 

This  letter  he  and  Sarah  Soupell  (the  Bister)  iwore  waa  in  her  hand- 
writing, and  had  been  copied  by  her,  ai  he  said,  from  a  draught  bj  her,  or 
written  hy  her,  aa  she  aaad,  from  bis  dictation.  She  did  not  remember, 
ahe  aaid,  whether  nhe  liad  shown  it  to  or  mentioned  it  to  her  father.  She 
was  not  Mked  if  it  waa  signed  by  her  father.  But  William  Boiipell  swore 
that  it  was  not,  and  that  he  wrote  his  father's  name  to  it,  andgare  it  to  Whitaker. 
His  evidence  as  to  thb  was  that  his  father  knew  nothing  about  it  The  signature 
was,  he  said,  like  hie  father's.  lie  gave  the  letter  to  Whitaker  as  the  authority 
from  his  father  ibr  preparing  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  himself  and  the  new 
leases  to  the  tenants  ;  and  he  told  them  that  his  father  desired  that  be  should 
eiecate  leases  to  the  tenants  at  the  time  he  took  a  conveyance  Irom  his  father. 
He  further  stated  that  both  before  and  after  the  deed  of  conveyance  was  eiecnted 
to  him  he  told  Whitaker  to  raise  money  upon  it,  as  much  as  he  could  get. 
Hr.  Whitaker,  he  said,  prepared  the  deed  of  gift  upon  that  letter.  Having 
got  it  from  Whitaker  he  took  it  away,  he  said,  to  get  it  executed,  and  then  at 
Aspen  House  foi^^ed  his  father's  signature  to  it.  He  said  Mr.  Whitaker  gave  it 
to  him  when  engrossed,  and  before  it  was  execnted.  It  was  ^ven  to  him  to 
get  it  executed,  and  he  signed  his  father's  name  to  the  deed.  The  witness  went 
on  to  say  that  he  forged  the  signature  to  the  deed  at  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  16S6.  It  was  dated  the  9th  of  January.  He  put  the 
signature  to  it  after  the  date  it  bore.  It  was  not,  he  siud,  stamped  at  the  time. 
He  forged  his  Mher's  signature.  But  upon  this  the  stamps  were  examined, 
and  the  date  of  one  was  the  18th  of  December,  1855,  and  of  the  other  the 
0th  of  January,  1856.  He  was  not  certun  whether  the  stamps  were  on  when 
he  executed  the  forgery.  The  names  of  the  two  witnesses  were  Truman  and 
Dove,  and  the  signatures  were  really  theirs,  which  he  had  obtained  by  asking 
them  to  attest  his  signature  to  a  lease.  He  signed  the  deed  in  their  presence, 
and  turned  the  deed  round,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  attestation  clause  while 
they  signed.  Upon  the  fhce  of  the  deed  their  signatures  appeared  as  attesting 
the  Cither's  signature.  William  Roupell  explained  this  by  saying  he  had  covered 
the  attestation  clause.  There  was  the  signature  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  also,  as  a 
witness  to  the  deed,  attesting  William  Roupell's  signature,  and  William  Sonpell 
sud  that  was  added  soon  afterwards.  The  execution  by  the  donor  purported  to 
be  attested  by  two  witnesses,  Truman  and  Dove,  who,  however,  not  only  did 
not  swear  they  saw  him  sign,  but  positively  swore  that  they  did  not,  and  the 
main  effort  in  cross-examination  was  to  bring  them  into  contradiction  of 
William  Koapell  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  stated  that  he  got  them  to 
attest,  and  to  expose  them  to  contradiction  hy  a  Mr.  Covington,  an  attorney, 
who  had  seen  them  on  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  The  arcount 
which  William  Boupell  gave  was  that  he  signed  the  deed,  put  blotting-paper 
over  the  attestation  clause  of  his  signature  as  donee,  and  got  them  to  attest 
what  they  thought  his  signature,  but  what  was,  in  fact,  a  signature  he  hod 
forged  for  his  father's.  The  deed  itself  had  first  the  clause  of  execution  by  the 
donor,  "signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  witbin-named  B.  P.  Roupell,  in 
the  presence  of"  the  witnesses  Truman  and  Dove,  whose  signatures  are  beneath, 
the  "h"  of  John  mnning  np  into  the  " e "  of  Roupell.     Then  there  waa  the 
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■ttottatioii  of  Willum  Boapell's  sigQatnre  by  Hr.  Edwin  Wbitalier,  ft  brother 
of  Ht.  WLitaker,  the  attomej  of  William  Roapell,  uid  he  being  eiunined,  stated 
that  be  saw  WilUam  Roupell  tiga  the  deed,  and  that  it  was  then  signed  bj 
TruDUUQ  Biid  Dove,  and  that  the  attestation  clauM  of  the  eiecntion  bj  R.  P. 
TtoDpell  was  at  that  time  filled  np.  This  was  relied  upon  as  a  contradiction  of 
Truman  and  Williun  Roupell,  and  Mr.  Covington  was  called  to  show  that  when 
Tniman  and  Dave  were  first  applied  to  on  the  subject  thej  did  not  say  that  tbej 
had  not  seen  the  old  man  execute  the  deed.  Further,  they  made  the  time  of 
execution  to  have  been  summer,  whereas  it  wu  in  the  spring,  and  William 
Boupell,  it  would  be  seen,  stated  it  was  the  end  of  February,  whereas  a  memo- 
randum of  deposit  of  the  deed  with  Whitaker  wa«  produced,  dated  the  llQx  of 
February,  1SG6,  so  that  the  deed  must  have  been  completed  before  then. 

Sach  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  on  this  the  vital  part  of  the  case.  The 
deed  having  been  completed  was  first  deposited  with  Mr,  WhitAker,  to  whom  Wil. 
liam  Roupell  owed  money,  and  he  also  owed  12,000^  to  the  hank  on  his  guarantee, 
and  a  mortgage  to  Whitaker  was  prepared,  but  not  executed.  An  advance  was 
obtuned  from  a  Hr.  Longman,  who,  however,  finding  that  the  father  was  not  to 
be  a  concurring  party  on  a  conveyance  to  himself,  declined  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  transaction.  This  was  in  July,  1866,  and,  notwithstanding  this, 
no  application  was  made  to  the  testator  to  ascertain  if  he  really  had  executed 
the  deed,  and  subeeqnently  a  mortgage  of  the  estate  to  Whitaker  was  prepated 
in  bis  office,  but  it  was  not  executed.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1856,  the  old 
man  died,  having,  just  before  (on  August  30th),  confirmed  the  wiU  of  1850. 
It  was  proved  that  the  old  man  received  the  rents,  and  dealt  with  the  property 
as  owner  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenants 
stated  he  told  them  that  they  would  have  his  son  William  for  their  landlord, 
and  that  he  had  given  him  the  estate.  Alter  hb  death.  William  Roupell  proved 
the  will  of  1856,  giving  all  the  estates  to  bis  mother,  and  received  the  rents  as 
for  her.  .  According  to  his  own  account,  he  carried  the  will  of  1860  about  with 
him.  having  determined  to  destroy  it,  because  it  gave  the  Warley  estate  to  his 
brother  Richard.  And  the  case  for  the  pUlntiff  was  that  he  forged  the  will  of 
September  2nd,  18&6,  atler  his  father's  death,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  former 
will,  and  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  fraud  as  to  the  deed  of  gift.  The  mortgage 
to  Whitaker,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  prepared,  hut  not  executed.  It  was 
in  July,  1857,  that  the  mortg^^  of  this  estate  to  the  defendants  was  executed 
for  12,000/.,  which  was  employed  in  liquidating  the  debt  to  the  bank,  for  which 
Whit«ker  was  guarantee.  The  mortgage  recited  the  forged  leases,  which  bad 
been  shown  to  them,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  estate.  So  long  as  they  were 
out  of  possession,  receiving  the  interest,  the  fraud  as  to  the  leases  was  not 
discovered.  When,  however,  in  1862,  William  Roupell  became  embarrassed, 
and  could  no  longer  keep  np  the  interest,  the;  threatened  to  take  possession, 
on  which,  of  course,  the  fraud  would  be  discovered.  He,  therenpoD,  had  certain 
communications  with  Whitaker,  the  natnre  of  which  did  not  appear,  as  he  was 
not  examined  about  them,  and  Whitaker  was  not  called.  Tie  case  for  the 
defendants  was  that  he  threatened  to  declare  the  deed  forged  if  they  exposed  the 
frand  as  to  the  leases.  In  the  result  he  absconded  in  March.  1863.  and  returned 
in  August,  1862,  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  at  Guildford  on 
behalf  of  his  brother  in  the  action  to  recover  the  Kingston  estate.  On  that 
occasion  he  swore  to  the  forgery  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  that  estate,  and 
also  of  the  will  of  the  2nd  of  September,  1866.  On  that  occasion  ha  was  cross- 
examined  with  a  view  to  shake  his  testimony,  and  to  show  that  he  had  set  np 
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this  etory  onlj  to  recrnit  the  fortuneB  of  his  iamily,  and  with  ttiat  riew  it  wm 
elicited  from  lun  that  the  value  of  the  vsriotu  other  properties  of  hii  &ther  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was ;— Roupell-street  estate,  60,0U0l. ;  Kingston,  15,00(U. ; 
Warlej,  Ewei,  12,000i. ;  Thundenilej,  lO.OOM. ;  UaTering-atte-Bower,  7S0W. ; 
leadworks.  ISUO^. ;  premises  in  Shoe-lane,  201X1'. ;  premiBee  in  Bear-lane,  2000/.  i 
premiseB  in  Lant-Btreet,  Southwark,  3600'. ;  hop- warehouses.  Borough,  2500'.  i 
Wandsworth'TOad  estates,  SOOOl. ;  Southwell,  45001. ;  Hampshire  estates,  1600/. ; 
and  that  he  had  niised  136,000/.  on  Roupell-park  estat«,  and  about  30,000/.  on 
Boapelt-etreet  estate,  and  about  12,000/.  on  the  Warlej  estate  in  Essex,  so 
that  the  total  charge  on  all  the  estates  oame  to  about  181,000/. ;  and  it  wu 
■u^eoted  that  the  otfject  of  his  tfstimouj  as  to  the  forgery  of  the  securities 
was  simply  to  get  back  all  this  property  for  his  &niily ;  and  this  was  also 
suggested  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  in  the  present  trial.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  sn^ested  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  great  otjject  of 
his  forgery  of  the  will  of  September,  1856,  was  to  corer  his  frauds  in  regard  to 
this  particaUr  estate,  because  the  will  of  1650  gave  it,  as  he  said,  to  his  brother, 
and  the  codicil  of  the  30th  of  August,  1856,  confirmed  it  That  codicil,  according 
to  a  "  draught "  copy  of  it,  ran  thos : — 

"  This  is  a  codicil  to  the  lost  will  of  me,  Bichard  Palmer  Bonpell,  which  will 
bears  date  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1860.  Whereas,  by  my  said  will,  I  ap- 
pointed my  wife  Sarah,  my  son  William  Goopell,  R.  Stevens,  and  F.  Hnghea 
execntors  and  trustees  of  my  will ;  and  F.  Hughes  has  departed  this  life,  and 
I  have  since  the  execution  of  my  sirid  will  made  some  alterations  on  the  side 
thereof,  stating  such  fact,  and  appointing  J.  Surridge  and  William  Clarke  to  be 
executors  and  trusteee  thereof,  along  with  my  said  wife  and  son,  and  Bichard 
Stevens  ;  and  whereas  I  did  not  re-execute  my  said  will,  except  by  showing 
such  alterations  to  the  said  W.  Clarke,  who  then  subBPribcd  his  name  thereto; 
now,  I  do  hereby  appoint  the  said  -T.  Surridge  and  W.  Clarke  to  be  executors  of 
my  sud  wilt  (then  follows  some  legacies  to  them),  and  in  every  other  respect  I 
oontirm  my  said  will.    In  witness, — 

"  (Witnesses)       J.  S. 

•■  August  30th,  1866."  G.  C.  B. 

The  initiab  were  those  of  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  lUng,  the  proctors  who  prepared 
it.  They,  however,  having  burnt  the  draught  of  the  will  of  1850  when  that  of  1866 
was  proved,  could  not  speak  to  its  contents;  and  of  this  there  was  no  evidence  but 
that  of  William  ilonpelt,  who  stated  that,  after  carrying  the  will  of  1860  about 
with  him  for  six  years,  he  burnt  it  in  March,  1862.  Two  of  the  executoi's  above 
mentioned,  Clarke  and  Surridge,  were  called  as  witnesses,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  case  was  that  they  actually  declared  their  belief  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  said  to  be  forged.  Mr.  Surridge,  being  called 
lor  the  pluntiff,  and  shown  the  will,  siud  It  was  genuine,  and  he  was  not  naked 
as  to  the  deed.  And  Mr.  Clarke  was  called  for  the  defendants,  and  declared 
bot^  the  will  of  1856 and  the  deed  of  1866  to  be  "decidedly  genuine."  The 
third  executor,  the  eminent  law  publisher,  Mr.  Bichard  Stevens,  though  present 
in  court,  was  not  called  by  either  side.  Nor  were  the  two  tenants  of  the  estato 
in  question,  nor  the  two  attesting  witnesses  of  the  deed  asked  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  signature  they  appeared  to  have  attosted,  but  only  swore  that  they 
had  not  seen  it  signed  by  the  donor.  Of  the  other  tenants  who  were  called,  the 
most  were  called  by  the  defendants,  and  declared  the  deed  genuine.  And  the 
greater  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  (except  that  of  the  experts)  wa* 
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directed  to  ahow  tlie  foi^erj  of  the  will  of  1856.  Snch  U  k  nnanarj  (J  tit* 
sridence  in  tbi«  tooat  estnoidinarj  cue,  which  in  anj  viaw  of  it  pruented  «ir- 
cumitancea  bo  contradictory  that  thay  afibided  grooud  for  ugnmenta  on  e*ch 
ude  moat  difficult  to  anawer ;  and  offered  to  the  jury  a  queatiOQ  perlupa  aa  haid 
to  detormiDe  aa  anj  that  ever  came  before  a  coort  of  joatice. 

Ht.  Se^eant  Shee,  Hr.  Lnsb,  Q.C.,  Hr.  J.  Broum,  and  Hr.  Thesiger  iqtpeared 
for  the  plaiDtiffi  Mr.  Bovill,  4^.,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Hr.  Garth  were  for 
the  defendanta. 

On  th*  eighth  day  of  the  trial,  the  evidence  of  the  witneaaea  having  been 
concluded,  Mr.  Bajron  Channell  anmined  np  the  caaeto  the  jnry.  He  congratulated 
them  on  the  cloae  of  what  waa,  perb^is,  in  all  ita  oircnmatancea,  a  caae  without 
a  parallel.  The  great  qaestion  in  the  cante  waa  whether  the  deed  of  gift  under 
which  the  deibndanta  claimed  waa  valid,  but  that  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  all 
the  circnmitancea  of  the  caae  and  the  poaition  of  the  partiee.  The  re«l  partiea  to  the 
action  were  Richard  Bonpell  and  the  mortgagee*,  and  Kchard  Ronpell  claimed 
■a  heir-at-law  of  his  father.  In  order  to  anatun  Oat  claim  he  moat  show  that 
his  tather  died  aeiaed  of  the  eatate.  He  could  not  recover  both  as  heir  and 
deviaee.  If  the  deed  was  valid,  then  his  father  did  not  die  seised  of  the  estate. 
In  that  case  he  could  claim  as  devisee  under  the  will  of  1830.  And  then,  again, 
if  the  will  of  September,  1866,  was  valid,  then  faia  mother,  and  not  he,  was 
entitled.  The  defendants  clumed  chiefly  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  deed  of 
gift  waa  valid,  and  they  also  set  it  up  as  showing  that  the  lather  did  not  die 
seised  of  the  eatate.  They  derived,  title  uivler  that  deed  by  a  mortgage  executed 
by  William  Boupell  after  his  father's  death.  They  did  not  claim  under  either 
of  the  wills,  but  if  there  was  a  valid  will  which  gave  the  title  to  any.  one  else 
than  the  plaintiff,  of  oourse  he  could  not  recover.  The  case  must  depend  a  great 
deal,  bat  not  entirely,  on  the  evidence  of  William  Boupell,  which  must,  no  doubt, 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  evidence  in  the  caae  aa  tending  to  confirm 
or  contradict  it  Every  one  in  court  yesterday  was  perceptibly  impreaaed  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  learned  serjeant,  especially  when  he  urged  that  William 
Bonpell  might  possibly  have  been  penitent.  The  jury,  however,  must  deal  ivith 
the  case,  if  not  upon  a  sterner  view  of  it.  at  all  evente  upon  the  evidence  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  law,  as  they  might  bear  upon  their  determination. 
And  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  conceal  from  themselves  that  he  came  before 
them  as  a  witness,  in  any  view,  ateeped  in  guilt  and  crime.  According  to  his 
own  account  he  had  forged  hia  father's  will,  and  forged  the  leasee  and  the  deed, 
and  obtained  the  money  of  the  mortgagees,  and  then  destroyed  a  will  giving  the 
eatate  to  hia  brother.  That  was  the  view  to  be  taken  according  to  bis  own 
account.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  acconnt  was  false,  be  waa  seeking  to  com- 
mit a  flagrant  fraud  by  means  of  deliberate  peijury,  and  to  deprive  the  mort- 
gagees of  the  security  on  which  be  bad  obtained  their  money.  In  point  of  law, 
however,  be  waa  a  competent  witneaa.  Not  long  ago  he  would  not  have  been 
competent,  as  having  been  convicted  of  forgery.  The  law,  however,  waa  so  t»r 
altered  that  his  evidence  waa  admissible ;  but  it  was  for  the  jnry,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  to  judge  whether  he  was  the  witness  of  truth.  It  had  been 
deemed  unwise  to  exclude  the  evidence  of  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes, 
but  it  was  for  the  jnry  to  exercise  thetr  discretion  as  to  whether  the  witness  waa 
worthy  of  credit.  Many  objectiona  had  been  taken  to  the  reception  of  other 
evidence  in  the  case,  of  which  he  had  taken  a  note ;  but  if  any  exception  weie 
taken  to  hia  direction  in  point  of  law,  he  sboold  expect  a  written  note  of  it  to 
be  handed  up  to  him  before  he  concluded  his  charge.    With  regard  to  the  heir- 
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•hip  of  Uie  pUiatiff,  it  did  not  ^ipettr  now  to  be  disputed ;  and  the  reet  of  the 
c«M,  u  he  raid,  depended  g^reKtlj  on  the  credit  to  be  (pven  to  the  evidence 
of  William  Ronpell,  to  which  therefore  he  ibonld  particnUrly  call  the  attention 
of  the  jury.  (The  learned  Baron  then  read  and  cotDmeal«d  upon  it  at  conuder- 
kble  Inigth.)  It  was  not  unimportant  to  oUerve  that  the  mother  and  aieter 
reiided  at  Aapen  House,  where  the  father  never  was  eicept  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  and  where  William  Bonpell  slept ;  bo  that  he  had  hb  mother  and  sister 
veiy  much  under  his  influence.  It  was  also  maUrial  to  obeerre  that  he  stated 
that  his  difficulties  began  when  hie  lather  refused  to  increase  his  allowance,  and 
that  he  owed  large  sums  of  money  in  Jannaij,  1366,  and  had  no  means  of 
payment.  It  appeared,  however,  that  his  father  at  that  time  had  pUced  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  gave  him  opportunitiei  of  dealing  with  property  to  a  large 
amount.  At  that  time  he  stated  that  the  negotiations  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  copyhold  part  of  Bolena  farm  were  going  on,  and  that  he  took  away  all 
the  deeds  of  the  Warley  estate.  The  recnpt  given  by  the  father  for  the  deeds 
only  mentioned  "  the  property  at  Bolens,"  and  that  the  father  had  seen  the 
receipt  was  clear,  for  it  was  altered  in  his  handwriting  ss  to  the  word  "  Haver- 
ing" written  for  "Warley."  He  said  he  took  two  of  the  deeds  to  the  law 
stationer'a — that  is,  the  counterpart  leases  eiecnted  by  the  tenants,  and  got 
them  copied,  and  then  altered  the  cojhbs  and  got  them  re-copied,  and  then  took 
them  to  Whitaker,  hie  attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  new  leasee.  He 
•wd  he  directed  Whitaker  to  engross  the  leases  from  the  draughts  thns  prepared 
from  the  copies  of  the  counteiparts.  These  draoghta  were  produced,  and  the 
fiklse  leases  were  dated  October,  18S6,  and  at  increased  rents.  He  explained  his 
object  to  be  to  raise  money  on  the  eetete,  and  with  that  view  to  enhance  the 
value,  by  means  of  these  fklse  leases.  There  was  one  bet  in  the  case  on  which 
both  putiee  agreed — viz.,  that  these  new  counterpart  leases  were  forged.  It 
was  contended  for  the  defendanto  that  the  deed  of  ^ft  was  valid,  but  admitted 
that  the  leases  were  forged.  Indeed,  they  were  recited  in  their  mortgage,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  dispnted,  and  the  t«nante  denied  having  executed  these  new 
connterparte.  Different  inferences  were  drawn  from  the  fact,  bnt  the  fact  was 
admitted.  William  RoupeU  said  he  directed  Whitaker  to  prepare  the  deed  of 
gift.  It  was  a  singular  thing  that  Mr.  Whitaker,  whose  office  vraa  in  London, 
did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  interview  with  old  Bonpell.  Bnt  it  was  said 
that  he  asked  for  an  anthoritj,  and  William  Boupell  said  he  banded  him  the 
letter  of  which  so  mnch  had  been  swd,  and  as  to  which  Sarah  lioupell  was 
examined.  (The  learned  Baron  here  read  and  commented  upon  the  letter  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1856.)  The  letter  appeared  te  refer  only  to  one  of  the  farms,  and 
that  might  not  be  nniraportant ;  for  there  was  evidence  that  at  that  time  the 
copyhold  part  of  Boleni  had  been  transferred  to  William ;  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  old  man  bad  spoken  of  his  intention  to  give  him  the  &rms,  so  that  it  was 
not  improbAble  that  she  might  have  supposed  the  letter  to  refer  to  that  farm. 
However  incautious  her  conduct  might  have  been  in  writing  the  letter,  there 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  any  ground  for  eerious  reBection  on  that  young  wonum, 
the  sister.  She  had  certainly  been  called  late  in  the  case,  and,  indeed,  after  the 
plaintilTs  case  was  closed,  and  in  consequence  of  a  snggestioa  of  his  own.  Bat 
there  were  obvious  reasons  for  reluctance  te  call  her,  and  bis  su)^^tion  arose 
in  A  great  degree  from  his  observing  that  neither  party  was  likely  to  call  Whita- 
ker as  a  witness.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  privy  to  any 
thing  improper.  It  was  upon  the  authority  of  this  letter,  it  waa  said,  that 
Whitaker  prepared  the  deed  of  gift — a  most  imprudent  course.    It  was  stated  by 
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'WilliBin  Boopell  that  he  diiected  Wbit»ker  to  nuM  u  mach  mone;  for  him  aa 
he  Mold  Qpon  the  de«d.  Before  it  wm  engnMaed  it  wu,  he  aud,  handed  to 
him,  ftud  he  signed  his  (kther'a  name  aa  dooor  and  his  own  a>  donee.  Ue  sud 
he  did  it  at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  tiiat  he  got  it 
attested  bj  Truman  and  Dove,  under  the  idea  that  it  waa  a  leaae  signed  bf 
himself.  He  said  he  put  blottiog-paper  over  tbe  attestation.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  aignaturea,  at  showmg  that  the  "  b  "  of 
John  Tmman'a  name  went  np  into  tbe  "  e  "  of  old  Boupell's  name  above  it.  and 
that  tbe  name  "B.  P.  Roapell"  muat  have  been  written  first  Bat  if  th« 
blotting-paper  had  been  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  word  "  Roupell "  anooTered, 
that  would  be  accounted  for  and  would  not  be  ao  important.  That  they  signed 
the  deed  as  fttteating  witneesea  wia  clear,  and  the  evidence  waa  quite  conaiatent 
with  thia  supposition,  that  the  name  of  old  Roupell  waa  already  signed  to  tha 
deed,  and  that  only  the  initial  letters  "  R  F."  were  covered  or  concealed.  Tho 
evidence  of  William  Roupell  was  that  he  directed  Mr,  Whitaker  4«  raise  aa  much 
money  aa  he  could  upon  the  deed,  and  that  on  the  6th  of  February,  1856,  be 
got  6000^.  from  Whitaker,  who  waa  called  to  produce  the  deeds,  bnt  not  called 
to  be  examined  aa  a  witness.  Ohservationa  had  been  made  on  one  side  and  the 
other  to  ahow  that  the  other  side  ahoold  have  called  him  as  a  witness.  Re 
ahould  not  himself  make  any  ohservationa  upon  that  point  fhrther  than  that 
it  was  competent  in  pMnt  of  law  for  a  party  to  call  a  person  to  produce  deeds 
without  examining  him  aa  a  witneaa.  It  waa  said  that  tbe  case  for  the  plaintiff 
had  been  opened  as  if  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses  were  fo^ed,  whereaa 
it  turned  out  that  they  were  really  signed.  In  a  certain  sense  their  signatorea 
or  attestations  were  forgeries ;  for  if  a  man  were  indnced  to  pat  his  name  to  on* 
inatrnment,  supposing  it  to  be  another,  it  was  a  fraud,  if  not  a  forgery,  and 
would  invalidate  an  instrument  bo  executed  b;  the  maker  or  grantor  under  anch 
a  mistake  aa  to  its  identity.  In  thia  case,  however,  the  attesting  witneasea 
really  signed  aa  auch,  and  said  the;  auppoaed  tbe  inetrnment  to  he  a  leaae  hy 
William  Boupell,  and  so  of  the  counUrpart  leases.  Then  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1856,  there  was  a  deposit  of  the  deed  with  Whitaker,  and  on  the  llth  of 
March  with  Mr.  Longman.  At  that  time,  as  William  Ronpetl  stated,  he  owed 
Whitaker  several  thousand  pouni&,  besides  the  new  advance;  and  he  also  owed 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  12,O0M.  Mr.  Longman  advanced  60001. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  copyhold  waa  in  July,  1866.  Mr.  Longman  would 
not  continue  tbe  transaction,  and  called  in  the  6000/.  he  had  advanced.  There 
was  a  mortgage  to  Whitaker  prepared,  dated  July,  1867,  which  was  never 
executed.  Mr.  Edwin  Whitaker  was  called,  and  stated  that  it  was  prep«red  in 
the  office.  William  Roupell  stated  that  tbe  negotiations  with  Whitaker  were 
pending  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  that  in  Jnly,  1867,  he  executed 
a  mortgage  to  tbe  defendants  for  12,000/.,  with  which  the  sum  guaranteed  by 
Whitaker  was  pud  olT,  and  Whitaker  signed  the  receipt  for  the  money  indorsed 
on  the  deed,  the  money  being  paid  into  the  account  at  tbe  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  There  was  an  entry  in  the  pass-book — "  July  29, 12,0001. ;"  and 
it  appeared  that  tbe  money  paused  through  Whitaker's  hands,  the  money  being 
received  by  him  and  pud  into  William  Roupell's  account  by  Whitaker,  and  then, 
on  the  same  date,  the  whole  amount  was  drawn  out.  William  Roupell  stated 
that  on  the  28th  of  Muxch,  1862,  be  gave  Whitaker  tho  genuine  documents,  tbe 
real  utunterport  leases  he  had  taken  &om  his  father's  box.  ITp  to  tbat  time  he 
aaid  Whitaker  did  not  know  they  were  not  genuine.  He  gave  Whitaker  the 
first  intimatian  on  tlic  18tb  of  March,  1862.     He  said  he  saw  that  at  that  time 
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discoverf  waa  immment.  He  farther  stated  that  on  tBe  9th  or  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  his  father  told  him  he  raeaot  t«  make  a  new  will  ^vin^  him  the 
wholi-  of  his  property,  and  that  he  "  glanced  "  at  the  will  of  1850.  and  did  not 
Bee  the  diBpoaitions  of  property-  which  it  made ;  but  that  he  diKsuiuled  his  father 
from  altering  his  will.  He  then  went  on  to  state  the  ciroumfltantes  under 
which,  after  bJB  lather's  death,  he  forged  the  will  of  September,  185G.  He  said 
he  took  the  will  of  ISoO,  on  which  the  roditil  of  August,  1856,  was  written. 
He  eaid  he  took  out  the  will  and  put  it  into  liin  writing-desk,  and  read  it  witUiu 
a  week.  It  wa«  singular  that  he  should  not  have  read  it  before.  TIlis  was  a 
part  of  the  case  to  which  the  jury  would  do  well  to  attend.  The  witness  said 
the  will  of  1850  gave  the  estate  to  his  brother,  tf  so,  and  if  the  will  of  1856 
was  forged,  then  that  will  of  1850  would  give  the  estate  to  Richard ;  and  if  the 
deed  was  nut  valid,  he  would  be  entitled  to  recover.  It  was  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  was  sworn  that  in  1856  the  old  roan  had  spoken  of  giving  the  estate  to 
William.  If  Lt  was  so  given  by  the  will  of  1850,  then,  of  coarse,  there  would  be  a 
diflicultj  in  the  plaintiff's  case  (even  supposing  the  deed  not  valid)  if  the  will  of 
1856  was  also  invalid,  which  gave  the  property  to  the  widow.  The  witness,  however, 
stated  all  the  circiunstances  of  his  allied  forgery  of  the  will  of  September,  1866. 
He  swore  that  the  whole  of  it,  atteHtationa  and  all.  were  in  his  writing.  That 
will  had  been  proved,  and  made  himself  and  his  mother  co.«xecutors.  There  was 
no  i-ennnciation  by  the  mother  i  but  the  will  was  proved  by  hira  alone.  No 
doubt,  the  proctors  were  surprised  at  a  new  will  so  soon  ailer  the  codicil  of  the 
30th  August,  1356,  confirming  the  will  of  1850.  It  was  unrortunat<!  that  the 
will  of  1850  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  draught  of  it  hod  been  destroyed  by 
the  proctors  when  the  other  was  proved.  It  was  not  the  liabtt  of  respectable 
proctors  to  destroy  draughts  of  wills  in  their  ofiice,  but  the  destruction  of  it  was 
excused  in  this  ease  by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  will  had  been  proved,  and 
BO  the  draught  of  the  former  seemed  useless,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  removal  of 
the  ofBce  was  destroyed  with  other  papers  deemed  uiicjess.  The  will,  however,  of 
September,  1856,  waa  proved  by  the  son  William  alone,  the  mother  having 
written  a  letter  to  the  proctors,  to  the  eflVct  that  she  did  not  desire  to  interpose. 
The  letter  spoke  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  both  by  iiis  father  and  mother, 
and  was  read  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  influence  he  bad  acquired  over  both 
of  them.  At  all  events,  he  obtained  probate  of  the  will  of  1850,  and  went  on  to 
state  that  the  will  of  1850  devised  the  Warlcy  estote  to  Richard,  and,  as  he  soid, 
divided  the  whole  of  the  property  among  "  the  family  "  pretty  equally.  He  stated 
that  in  the  will  of  1850  he  was  described  as  "  my  son  called  William,"  and  it  was 
sDggeeted  that  this  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  resolution  to  supercede  and 
suppress  that  will.  But  he  did  not  destroy  it,  he  said,  until  March,  1862.  Ha 
admitted  that  he  bad  practically  cheated  the  defendants  out  of  12,000/.,  and  that, 
though  it  was  not,  as  he  soid,  his  purpose  to  got  the  property  back  for  his  family, 
it  would  be  the  incidental  effect  of  his  evidence  to  do  so.  And  he  said  he  had 
committed  frauds  and  forgeries  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000/.  Such  was  the 
evidence  of  William  Roupell.  He  would  now  direct  their  attention  to  the  evidence 
of  the  attesting  witnesses.  They  denied  that  they  ever  saw  R.  P.  Roupell  sign  a 
deed ;  but  that  their  ovm  signatures  to  the  attestation  of  the  deed  were  genuine. 
The  only  persons  present  when  they  signed,  they  said,  were  thenisclvea  and 
William  Roupell.  There  was  evidence  as  to  handwriting  of  several  chiMies  of 
witnesses.  Pernons  who  had  been  acquainted  Mfith  the  testator  and  saw  him 
write,  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  William  Roupell  and  knew  his  band- 
wriling,  were  called  to  prove  that  the  signatuies  to  the  deed  or  will  were  his  and 
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not  his  iaiher's.  The  great  object  of  their  eridence  was  to  show  that  the 
deed  was  really  executed  bj  William  Boupell  alone — not  hy  his  father.  Thej 
staled  that  tliey  thought  the  attestation  clause  above  their  Bignaturee  nw 
written  when  they  signed,  but  thej  could  not  aaj  that  the  whole  of  it  was 
there,  though  they  saw  "something"  written  above.  Thej  said  tiey  did 
not  remernbcr  the  word  or  name  "Roupcll"  above  other  names,  but  they 
said  that  the  word  "  R.  P.  Boupell "  in  the  Btt«8tatioB  clanse  was  in  Wil- 
liam Roupell's  handwriting.  This  was  to  be  oompared  with  the  evideoM 
of  Edwin  Whitaker  that  it  was  in  William  Boupell's  handwriting.  Id  April, 
1862,  just  after  William  Roupell  had  absconded,  these  witnosies  were  »een  by 
Mr.  Covington,  on  the  part  of  the  defondanta,  and  he  was  called  to  contradict 
them  as  to  their  not  having  said  then  that  tbej  had  not  seen  the  old  man  sign 
the  deed,  and  aa  to  their  saying  that  they  should  not  have  pat  their  names  if  13iej 
hod  not  seen  him  sign.  Their  own  positive  evidence  now,  however,  was  that  they 
had  not  seen  him  sign.  No  doubt,  if  a  deed  daly  attested  was  produced,  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  attesting  witnesses  did  not  recollect  the  signature  of  the 
donor  or  testator ;  but  in  this  instance  they  eipLained  that  they  thought  that  they 
were  attesting  something  else,  and  they  both  swore  positively  that  they  did  not 
see  him  execute  the  deed.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Covington  was  that  they  did  not 
then  say  they  had  never  seen  the  old  man  sign  the  deed,  though  Dove  said  he 
did  not  recollect  that  he  had  done  so.  The  evidence  was  not  quite  reconcilable ; 
but  the  two  attesting  witnesses  now  swore  positively  to  the  broad  fact  that  they 
neither  of  them  saw  the  old  man  sign  the  deed.  Mr.  Edwin  Whitaher,  brother 
of  the  Mr.  Whitaker  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  was  called  and  examined  on 
the  subject  so  far  as  concerned  his  own  attestation  of  William  Boupell's  execution 
of  the  deed.  He  said  that  when  William  Boupell  signed  he  signed  the  secoud 
attestation  beneath  the  firet,  which  was  of  B.  P.  Roupell's  execution.  He  said 
the  whole  of  the  first  attestation  of  B.  P.  Boupell  was  already  written  and  com- 
pletely filled  when  he  attested  "  William  Boupell "  beneath  it  It  was  not 
necessary  in  law  that  William  Boupell  should  execute  the  deed,  but  he  did  so. 
And  the  evidence  of  Mr.  !Bdwin  Whitaker  was  that  the  whole  attestation  of 
William  Boupell's  execution  was  sent  out  &om  the  office  ready  written  oat,  and  ' 
filled  in  with  the  words  "in  the  presence  of,"  in  bis  handvmting.  This  was  to 
be  compared  with  the  evidence  of  Truman  and  Dove.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Whitaker  was  that  the  first  attestation  clause  was  filled  in  with  the  name  of 
B.  F.  Boupell  before  it  was  sent  out  from  the  office.  If  so,  of  course  it  must  have 
been  there  when  Truman  and  Dove  signed.  And  they  said  William  Roupell 
covered  it.  Such  was  the  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  case  and  the  remarks  which 
arose  upon  it.  Then,  as  to  the  leases,  the  clerk  to  the  law  stationers,  Measra. 
Waterlow.  was  called  to  prove  that  they  were  copied  on  the  5th  and  7th  of 
January,  1R56.  The  son  of  old  Muggeridge,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of 
September.  1856,  was  called  t«  show  that  the  deed  was  not  genuine,  and  he  said 
ho  believed  it  was  not;  and  no  he  said  of  the  wilt.  Adverting  to  the  evidence  o! 
the  two  tenants,  Haws  and  Springham,  the  judge  noticed  that  the  latter  produced 
his  receipt  for  the  rent  of  July,  1856,  signed  Isy  the  testator.  Bud  spoke  to  bis 
making  allowances  for  repairs,  &e.,  up  to  September,  1866,  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  evidence  the  learned  judge  said  was  to  show  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  intentions  of  old  Boupell,  he  had  not  really  carried  them  out  so  far  as  to  part 
with  the  projttrty  to  his  son.  The  tenants  had  (he  observed)  agreed  to  hold  of 
the  mottgl^,'pe»  in  1862,  on  the  expiration  of  their  original  teases,  and  the  mort- 
gagees had  sued  them  for  rent  on  the  leases  up  to  Michaelmas,  1862,  when  theb- 
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leases  expired ;  and  also  for  use  and  occupation  for  their  Bnbeeqaent  holding  under 
that  acknowled^mont  of  tenancj.  Those  actions  had  been  defended  hj  the  now 
plaintilTe  attomeya  really  on  his  behalf,  and  the  actions  were  ultimately  settled. 
A  good  deal  had  been  suil  as  to  that,  but  after  the  tenants'  acknowledgment  of 
tenancj  to  the  mort{;agees,  the  tenants  could  hardly  h^ve  defended  that  action 
Buocmsfullj.  The  attfimeys  for  the  now  plaintiff,  therefore,  cventuatlj  let  judg- 
ment go  bj  default  in  those  nctions,  and  brought  the  present  action,  which  was 
one  of  gectment,  to  try  the  title.  There  was  now  a  direct  claim  by  the  pluntJfF 
aa  entitled  to  the  property  on  the  grounds  he  had  stated.  The  plwntiff  relied 
npon  acta  of  apparent  ownership  eierciaed  by  old  Ronpell  after  the  transfer  of  the 
copyholda.  About  the  fac-t  of  that  transfer  there  waa  no  doubt  or  dispute,  though 
it  waa  suf^esled  by  the  plwntiff's  cotmsel  that  it  waa  with  a  view  to  "  enfranchiao- 
ment,"  There  may  have  been  an  intention  in  old  Roupetl  to  give  his  son  William 
the  estate,  bat  it  also  appeared  that  he  thought  it  would  be  advantageoas  to  have 
the  copyhold  transferred  to  him.  The  son  waa  undoubtedly  "admitted"  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S66,  and  there  waa  evidence  that  the  father  at  that  time  spoke  to  Haws 
aa  to  his  intention  to  give  the  property  to  his  son  William.  Whether  he  meant 
by  that  the  copyhold  part  of  Ebilens  Ikrm,  or  the  whole  of  the  farm,  or  both  the 
farms,  was  left  a  little  in  doubt.  On  the  part  of  the  defendants  these  expressions 
were  strongly  relied  upon,  while  on  the  part,  of  the  pUintdff  equal  reliance  waa 
placed  on  the  evidence  as  to  act*  of  ownership  exercised  by  the  testator  down  to 
the  very  month  in  which  he  died.  Haws  certunly  proved  a  settlement  with  him 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1856,  only  four  days  before  his  death,  and  vorioiu 
allowanoes  between  March  and  September,  1866,  for  rep^rs,  &c.  That  witness 
likewise  spoke  to  acts  of  ownership  by  the  old  man  in  June  aa  to  trees  marked  for 
felling.  After  the  death  of  the  teatstor  the  tenants  paid  rent  to  William  Bonpell. 
It  was  stated  by  Haws  that  the  testator  said  to  him,  "  I  have  given  your  pbce  tA 
my  son,  and  yon  will  have  a  lawyer  for  yonr  landlord."  This  witness  spoke  to  a 
letter  in  September  to  the  old  man  about  marking  timber,  and  to  a  visit  by 
William  Roupell  about  it.  The  evidence  of  this  witness  and  of  the  other  tenant 
waa  very  strongly  relied  upon  by  both  parties.  On  the  part  of  the  defendants 
there  was  little  evidence  as  to  new  and  distinct  Ikcts,  apart  from  that  as  to  hand- 
writing. The  only  witnesses  on  their  side  as  to  new  facts  were  Mr.  Covington 
and  Hr.  Edwin  Whitaker,  already  adverted  to.  He  waa  aware  of  no  new  tacts  on 
their  side,  except  to  lay  a  fonndation  for  the  evidence  aa  to  handwriting.  There 
were  no  new  substantive  lacts  beyond  what  he  had  noticed.  Aa  to  the  evidence 
upon  handwriting,  the  jury  had  to  form  their  own  opinion  npon  it.  It  was  com- 
petent to  experts  to  give  evidence  npon  the  matter,  but  probably  it  was  entitled 
to  little  weight.  There  were  other  witnesses — tenants  and  others— who  bad 
actnalty  had  transactions  with  old  Itoupell,  and  seen  him  frequentiv  writ*. 
Under  a  late  Act  of  I^liament  (the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1864)  doca- 
menta  might  be  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  handwriting.  The  jury 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  peculiarities  of  handwriting,  and  the  general  babit 
of  writing;  and  a  great  many  witnesses,  having  compared  the  deed  with  their 
receipts,  had  given  their  opinion  to  the  jury.  Upon  this  head  of  evidence  there 
was  very  little  that  could  be  said,  and  the  jury  must  form  their  judgment  upon 
it;  but,  whatever  weight  they  might  give  to  it,  there  were  other  and  more 
important  tacts  to  be  considered.  The  evidence  for  the  defendants  as  to  hand- 
writing, that  the  deed  was  genuine,  was  certainly  very  strong  and  o^nt;  but 
by  itself  it  woidd  probably  come  to  little,  apart  &om  all  the  other  facts  and  circnm- 
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■Unoes  of  the  case.  The  evideooe  of  WilUun  Roupell  certaialj  wm  to  be  received 
with  the  ntmoflt  distmst.  unless  it  was  anpported  bj  other  evidence  so  iar  as  it 
could  reaHonahlj  be  so.  The  plaiatiff'B  counsel  contended  that  it  was  so.  If  the 
juTj  were  not  satirfied  that  he  was  speeJiing  the  truth  the;  must  not,  of  course, 
rely  upon  his  testimony ;  but,  if  they  were  so,  then  they  might  find  for  tha 
plaintiff,  provided  the  pther  evidence  Hupported  the  case  on  his  behalf.  In  con- 
clusion, the  learned  Baron  said  there  were  several  questioDB  whidi  he  should  leave 
to  them : — 

First, — Whs  the  deed  of  gift  signed  by  old  Boupell  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
witnesses  P 

Secondly, — Aasuroing  that  it  was  not  so,  was  it  actually  signed  and  setJed  bj 
him,  whether  or  not  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  P 

Thirdly ,— Was  the  will  of  the  2nd  of  September,  ISSe,  the  will  of  the  tesUtor  P 
(the  effect  of  which  would  be  that  the  will  of  1850  would  be  reroied.) 

Fourthly, — If  tliat  will  of  1S50  was  not  revoked,  did  it  devise  this  estate  to  tli« 
plaintiff,  Richard  Roupell  ? 

The  jury  then  retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  It  was  about  twenty-five 
minutes  past  two  o'clock. 

They  were  absent  for  some  hours.  Shortly  before  six  they  returned  Into 
court,  and,  the  officer  calling  on  tbem  in  the  usual  way,  "  Are  yon  agreed  on 
your  verdictP" — 

The  foreman  answered, — Not  quit«.  We  are  agreed  as  to  three  of  the  issues, 
but  not  as  to  the  second  (whether  the  deed  was  executed) — nor  are  we,  as  to  that, 
at  all  likely  to  agree. 

The  le&med  Judge  desired  to  have  the  paper  of  questions  he  had  given  to  the 
jury ;  and,  looking  at  it,  said  he  thought  he  need  not  trouble  them  to  ^;ree  as  to 
the  one  on  which  they  were  not  agreed.  His  lordship  banded  it  down  to  the 
counsel  on  each  side  to  took  at  it,  and  they  did  so ;  on  which 

Mr.  Seijeant  Shee  said  he  thought  the  jury  had  better  give  tJieir  answers  openly. 

The  learned  Judge  asked  if  the  second  question  were  withdrawn  by  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Bovili  Biud  he  only  desired  a  general  verdict. 

The  learned  Judge  said  he  had  put  the  question  to  the  jury  at  the  deure  of  the 
defendants'  oounsel,  and  could  not  withdraw  it  without  their  consent. 

Mr.  BoviU  said  it  seemed  to  him  the  main  point  in  the  case.    Upon  this 

The  learned  Judge  said  he  must  desire  them  to  reUre  again  to  reconsider  that 

The  answers  of  the  jury  were  as  follows: — 

To  the  first  question, — Was  the  deed  of  gift  executed  in  Qte  presence  of  the 
two  witnesses  P — they  answered  it  was  not. 

Upon  the  second  question,  as  to  whether  it  was  executed  by  the  testator,  thejr 
were  not  agreed. 

To  the  third  question,— Was  the  will  of  September  2,  1866,  the  will  of  the 
testator  P — they  found  it  was  not  so. 

To  the  fourth  question. — Whether  the  will  of  1850  devised  the  esUte  to  tha 
pluntifT — they  answered  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  them  to 
find. 

The  jury  retired  ag^n  about  six  o'clock.  At  half-past  seven  they  again 
returned  into  court,  having  been  out  five  hours,  and 

The  foreniian  being  asked  if  they  were  agreed,  said, — Mo  j  wa  are  in  the  same 
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poeitioD  aa  whec  we  went  out,  and  I  n^ret  to  Bay  that,  bowever  long  we  maj 
remain  together,  there  is  do  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  agree. 

The  le&med  Judge  then  prf  pored  in  writing  another  paper,  in  which  he  e^d 
there  woe  an  alteration  of  the  fourth  question. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  jurj  being  stilt  unable  to  agree,  and  declaring  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  their  coming  to  an  unanimous  eouolusion,  the  learned  Judge, 
■tier  conferring  with  the  counsel  on  both  aides,  declared  the  jnry  to  be  discharged, 
■ad  so  this  long-coDt«Bted  case  ended,  like  the  suit  tried  at  Quildford,  without 
an  J  deciwon. 


THE  BANK  FORGERIES. 

Four  ont  of  six  prisoners  charged  with  being  concerned  in  forgeries  on  the 
Bank  of  England  were  put  upon  their  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on 
the  Tth  of  January,  before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  a  jury — namely,  George 
Bnncher.  40,  described  as  a  butcher,  William  Burnett,  31,  labourer,  Richard 
Brewer,  34,  mould-maker,  and  James  Griffiths,  40,  printer.  The  prisoners  were 
fnnnally  indicted  for  ntt«ring  a  forged  6/.  Bank  of  England  note,  but  upon  that 
■imple  issue  the  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  in  alt  its  parts  and  ramifications 
was  disclosed. 

Sir  Pitzroy  Kelly,  with  Mr.  Bovill,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Qiffard,  and  Mr,  Mathews, 
was  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine,  Mr.  D.  D.  Eeane, 
and  Mr.  F,  H.  Lewis,  defended  the  prisoner  Brewer,  and  Mr.  Pater  tie  prisoner 
Boncher.     The  prisoners  Burnett  and  Griffiths  had  no  counsel. 

A  model  upon  a  lai^  scale  of  the  bank-paper  mills  at  Laverstoke,  with  all 
their  contiguous  offices  and  grounds,  was  placed  in  sight  of  the  Jnty. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  having  stated  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the  first  witness  called 
was  Henry  Webb,  a  city  detective  police  officer.  He  deposed  to  going  to  the 
house  of  the  prisoner  Griffiths,  at  2,  Brown's-buildings,  Winsen-street,  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  27th  of  October,  accompanied  by  Inspectors  Tandy  and 
Maaton.  On  getting  admission  to  the  house  they  went  upstairs  to  the  front 
room  on  the  first  floor,  where  they  found  Griffiths  with  his  shirt  sleeves  tucked 
up,  and  his  hands  covered  with  ink,  In  the  room  was  a  printing-press,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  use.  and  on  it  were  twenty.one  forged  Bank  of  England  notes, 
without  the  dat«  or  signature.  On  a  bed  in  the  room  were  twenty  foiled  10/.- 
notes  finished,  and  a  half-sheet  of  rupee  paper  wrapped  up  In  gutta  percha,  and 
twenty-iive  forged  6/.-notes.  In  the  room,  close  to  the  fireplace,  there  was  a 
stove,  on  which  lay  a  "mother-plate,"  so  called,  for  engraving  the  body  of  ths 
lO^.-note.  On  the  table  in  the  same  room  there  was  also  a  mother-plate  for  a 
6/.-note.  In  the  same  room,  behind  the  door,  were  two  other  copper  plates  for 
making  the  water-mark.  There  was  also  a  date  and  signature  plate,  all  which 
be  produced,  After  they  had  searched  the  house  witness  asked  Griffiths  if  be 
had  any  more  plates  in  his  poasession.  He  said  he  bad  some  buried  in  a  field, 
and  that  if  Inspectors  Tandy  and  Mauton  and  witness  would  go  with  him  he 
would  point  out  the  place.  They  did  so,  and  on  their  way  he  said  he  had  been 
engaged  in  printing  foiled  Bank  of  England  notes  since  1846  ;  that  he  bad 
printed  the  whole  of  the  forged  notes  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  and  that  he  bad  printed  on  genuine  paper,  stolen  from  the  uuii. 
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180  6/.-not«i  Mid  20  10Z.-DOtes  for  a  man  named  Bancher,  aod  20  SI.-notM 
for  anotlier  person.  After  -walking  some  distance  thej  came  to  a  field,  and 
after  digging  in  a  bank,  assisted  b;  Griffiths,  tbej  foond  a  cooeiderable  number 
of  plates,  which  were  now  in  the  posaesBion  of  Inspector  Manton.  They  then 
went  to  another  place,  and  found  more  plates,  which  were  abo  in  Mr.  Manton 's 
possession.  Griffiths  was  taken  before  the  magistiates  at  Bimiingham,  and 
afterwards  brought  to  London. 

Inspector  Hauton,  of  the  Birmingham  police,  produced  the  plates  referred  to 
by  the  previous  witness,  and  which,  he  said,  were  mostly  number  and  signatore 

Mr.  Qeorge  Philip  Tandy  also  produced  some  number  plates  and  date  and 
name  plates  found  in  Grifiiths's  house,  with  a  braui  plate  used  for  rolling  tha 
uol«  paper. 

Mr.  Frederick  UurfiU  said, — I  am  inspector  of  bank-notes  in  the  Bonk  of 
England,  and  have  been  so  for  twenty-five  years.  I  have  in  that  way  become 
familiar  with  forged  notes  which  have  been  presented  there  from  time  to  time. 
No  forged  notes  on  genuine  paper  were  brought  to  the  Bank  prior  to  Angnst 
last  On  the  16th  of  that  month  a  forged  6^.-note,  printed  on  genuine  paper, 
was  brought  in.  It  was  dated  the  23rd  of  January,  1862,  and  was  an  impres- 
sion, as  I  have  since  discovered,  from  plates  found  at  the  prisoner  Griffiths's 
honse.  From  that  time  about  thirty-two  Bl.  and  four  lO/.-notee  have  been  pre- 
sented at  the  Bank  on  genuine  paper,  and  which  had  also  been  printed  from  the 
plates  used  by  Grifiiths,  A  great  number  on  common  paper  and  printed  frum 
bis  plates  have  also  been  brought  in.  The  genuine  bank-notes  are  printed  in  the 
Bank,  and  from  paper  made  at  the  mill  at  Laverstoke, 

In  reply  to  Hr.  Pater,  witness  said  there  was  nothing  on  the  notes  to  which 
he  had  referred  to  show  the  date  of  their  manufacture. 

John  Litchfield,  under-foreman  at  the  Laverstoke  mills,  identified  tlie  paper 
on  which  the  forged  notes  on  genuine  paper  referred  to  by  the  last  witness  bad 
been  printed  as  having  been  made  at  Laverstoke.  It  was  sized,  he  said,  but 
not  glazed,  and  no  paper  was  ever  sent  from  the  mill  before  being  glased.  In 
August  last,  he  said,  a  considerable  quantity  of  paper  was  missed  from  the  mill, 
and  he  identified  the  piece  of  10-rupee  paper  produced  (that  found  at  Grifliths's 
house)  as  having  been  made  there.  It  had  not  been  sized  at  all,  he  said,  and 
was  only  in  the  "  dry,  water-leaf  state,"  in  which  it  was  never  issued. 

By  Mr.  Pater. — Tbere  was  nothing  on  the  rupee  paper  to  show  the  date  of 
the  manufacture.  August  last  was  not  the  first  time  paper  had  been  missed 
from  the  mill ;  but  he  could  not  say  bow  often  without  referring  to  books-  Be 
referred  to  Bank  paper  as  well  as  rupee  paper. 

Hcniy  Brown  was  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  BoviU.  He  sud,  I  am 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  am  a  son  of  George  Brown,  a  carpenter  at  the  Laver- 
stoke mills.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  my  father  at  the  mills.  Between 
May  and  Christmas,  1861,  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  Burnett, 
and  that  was  at  the  Three  Horse-shoes,  Whitchurch,  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
then  staying  with  his  sister-in-law.  I  saw  him  very  often  there.  His  wife  first 
spoke  to  me  about  hank-note  paper,  and  Burnett  afterwards  said  he  knew  some 
one  who  would  print  notes  and  pa«s  them.  He  asked  me  to  get  some  paper 
from  the  mills,  but  I  refused.  He  asked  me  to  do  so  repeatedly  afterwards,  and 
sa  did  his  wife.  At  last  I  took  some  from  the  mills— three  sheets,  or  paper  for 
six  notes.  I  took  it  from  the  side  of  the  size-drying  machine,  where  it  is  passed 
between  felted  blankets  and  heated  rollers.    Two  girts  work  at  the  machine,  one 
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at  each  end.  One  pnta  the  paper  in  and  the  other  taikes  it  out  It  lies  between 
the  felt«  during  the  procees.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  machine,  at  the  aide  of 
it  next  to  the  wall,  there  is  a  place  where  a  man  can  put  hia  hand  in  and  take 
paper  irom  between  the  blaiiketH.  The  paper  ia  put  in  while  the  machine  is  in 
motion,  and  in  two  or  thrre  sheeta  together  longwise,  on  the  blankets.  1  got 
the  three  sheets  from  a  plate  in  the  machine  where  I  could  not  he  seen  by  the 
^rls.  It  was  part  of  my  duty  to  a^e  that  the  blankets  did  not  crease,  and  that 
tiie  paper  went  regularly.  The  three  sheets  were  "  plain  "  paper — that  is,  with- 
ont  the  denomination  of  the  ao\e  upou  it,  but  it  had  all  the  water-marks.  I 
gave  them  to  Mrs.  Burnett  about  May  or  June.  Abont  that  time  Burnett  s^d 
he  knew  some  one  who  would  print  and  pass  the  notes,  but  that  he  must  take 
tbe  paper  to  London.  He  several  times  aaked  me  to  get  some  more.  He  said  I 
might  as  well  do  so.  and  go  to  London  on  u  "  spree."  I  replied  I  would  see  if 
I  could.  I  then  took  five  sheets  of  10/..not«  paper  from  the  same  part  of  the 
machine.  I  gave  them  to  Burnett  at  Whitchnrch.  He  afterwards  asked  me  to 
f^  some  more ;  I  retiised,  upon  which  he  said  if  that  was  "  tumbled  to  "  (found 
out)  he  should  probably  split  upon  me.  I  told  him  I  should  see  about  getting 
more.  I  then  took  ten  sheets  of  "  fifties  "  from  the  same  place  in  the  maehine. 
[In  every  case  there  were  two  notes  in  a  sheet.]  That  was  the  third  time,  and 
as  I  was  leaving  the  mill  I  met  Brewer,  who  asked  me  what  I  had  got  in  my 
pocket.  I  replied,  "  Nothing."  He  said  I  had  got  some  paper.  I  denied  that 
I  hod,  and  said  it  was  only  a  piece  of  wrapper.  He  insisted  it  was  paper,  and 
said  I  had  better  take  it  back,  adding  that  he  did  not  want  to  got  me  into  a 
"row,"  or  he  would  tell  the  "governor."  I  said  I  would,  if  he  wonid  not 
mention  the  matter.  I  went  to  do  so,  but  Mr.  Dusautoy  was  in  tbe  room,  and  I 
had  not  a  chance.  I  took  it  down  to  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  Brewer  came  to 
me  there  and  asked  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  the  paper,  and  whether  I 
had  put  it  back.  I  said  1  had  not  a  chance,  and  that  J  would  take  it  to  Burnett- 
at  Whitchurch,  who  would  take  it  to  somebody  in  London  to  print.  He  asked 
me  who  that  was.  I  said  I  did  not  know.  He  told  me  to  put  it  back  as  soon  an 
I  could.  I  had  no  opportunity,  and  afterwards  took  it  to  Burnett.  I  told  him 
what  Brewer  had  s»d.  The  next  day  I  saw  Brewer,  and  he  asked  me  whether 
I  had  put  the  paper  lack.  I  sud  I  had  not  a  chance,  and  had  taken  it  to 
Bomett.  He  advised  me  not  to  take  any  more.  Burnett  had  then  left  the 
Three  Horse^oes  for  London.  I  saw  him  at  Whitchurch  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.  He  gave  me  4/.,  telling  me  to  give  3^  to  Brewer,  and  keep  \l. 
myself.  I  kept  1/.  and  gave  3^.  to  Brewer,  teltmg  him  Burnett  bad  sent  it. 
He  said  he  did  not  want  any  thing  to  do  with  Burnett  or  his  money.  I  told 
him  be  might  aa  well  take  it,  and  he  did  so.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  whero 
Burnett  took  the  paper  to.  I  said  I  did  not  know,  but  I  had  heard  bim  tell  his 
wife  that  "  Fred  "  had  not  got  the  plate  done.  He  asked  if  it  was  Fred.  Lan- 
caster. I  said  I  did  not  know,  and  he  told  me  to  ask  Bnmett  the  next  time  I 
saw  bim.  He  said  he  thought  be  knew  Burnett,  and  asked  me  how  much  I  had 
taken  to  Bnmett,  and  what  Burnett  got  a  sheet  for  it.  I  replied  I  did  not  know, 
but  that  I  thought  he  did  not  get  any  thing.  I  told  him  I  had  taJten  three 
sheets  of  " plun,"  five  of  "tens,"  and  ten  of  "fifties,"  and  that  Burnett  had 
taken  them  to  London.  When  I  next  saw  Burnett  I  asked  who  the  man  was 
to  whom  he  took  the  paper,  but  be  refused  to  tell  me.  Next  morning  I  saw 
Brewer,  and  told  him  that  Burnett  had  so  refused.  Brewer  said  if  Burnett 
would  not  tell  him  he  should  find  it  out  somehow.  I  told  him  Burnett  wanted 
gome  more  paper.     Brewer  said  I  was  to  get  as  much  as  Burnett  wanted.     After 
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that  I  took  Bome  more — twelve  sheets  of  "plun,"  (rom  the  gaiae  aide  of  the 
machine  where  I  bad  got  the  reHt.  I  gave  them  to  Burnett.  I  saw  Brewer  ■ 
day  or  two  aftei-warda  and  told  him  I  had  done  bo.  He  said  that  was  all  right. 
I  then  told  him  I  thought  about  going  to  London  to  get  work.  Ue  aaid  it  wu 
the  host  thing  I  could  do.  That  was  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  1861.  He 
said  I  was  not  to  mention  his  name  to  Burnett  as  to  getting  paper.  I  uw 
Bunictt,  and  told  him  I  was  going  to  London.  He  wid  I  had  better  get  some 
more  ])aper  before  1  left,  as  I  could  not  get  anj  more  afUrwardu.  I  saw  BreireT 
and  told  liim  that.  He  said  I  could  please  myself  about  taking  more.  1  then 
got  fort;  sheets  of  "  pl^n,"  and  took  them  to  Burnett.  I  let\  the  mills  a  daj  or 
two  ol^erwards,  and  came  to  London  with  Burnett  and  his  wife.  We  staved  it 
Stratford,  but  not  all  in  the  same  Ijoaee.  I  remained  in  London  about  fire 
weeks ;  I  did  not  get  any  work,  and  lived  with  the  Burnett*.  I  then  returned 
to  Laveretoke.  I  saw  Brewer  on  my  return,  and  he  asked  me  why  1  hid 
come  back.  I  said  I  could  not  get  work  in  London.  He  inqnired  what  I  «u 
going  to  do.  I  said  I  should  stop  at  home,  and  see  if  I  could  get  any  tbiDg 
to  do.  I  had  come  from  London  alone,  leaving  the  Burnetts  there.  About  sii 
weeks  before  Christmas  I  was  in  the  Prince  Regent  public-house  at  Whitchorch, 
and  Brewer  came  in.  He  invited  me  to  tako  a  glass  of  brandy  and  iral«r, 
which  I  did.  He  asked  when  1  was  going  home.  I  said,  "  Directly."  It  wm 
.then  ahout  t«n  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  He  said  be  was  going  home  too, 
and  that  we  might  as  well  go  together.  Brewer  went  out  lirst,  and  I  foUoired 
him.  We  walked  to  Laveretoke  together,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  On 
the  way  he  asked  if  I  knew  where  Burnett  was.  I  said  1  knew  where  his 
brother  lived,  and  most  likely  I  could  find  him.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  take 
some  Bank  paper  to  him.  I  sud  I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  manage  to  go, 
being  out  of  work.  Neit  day  I  saw  Brewer  near  the  mill  g&teK.  He  sud  I  wm 
not  to  take  any  notice  of  him  then,  and  he  would  come  up  to  the  shop  to  me 
directly,  meaning  my  lather's  shop.  I  went,  and  Brewer  catse  there  ahout  half 
an  hour  afterwards.  Seeing  my  father  in  the  shop,  be  asked  for  the  loan  of  ■ 
saw.  I  lent  him  one,  which  he  took  away  and  returned  in  about  half  an  hour. 
My  father  had  then  left.  He  explained  that  he  had  borrowed  the  saw  becatata 
my  father  was  there.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  had  any  let(«r  from  Burnett  about 
paper.  I  said  I  had  not,  and  that  I  would  give  the  thing  up  altogether.  He 
said  he  wanted  me  to  take  some  paper  to  London  for  him.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  I  could  do  that,  as  father  would  want  to  know  how  1  got  the  money  to  go. 
I  thought  of  going  to  Portsmouth  to  my  brother's,  and  staying  till  Christmas. 
He  said  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do,  and  that  I  could  return  to  Laverstoke  it 
Christmas,  and  pretend  I  had  come  tosee  my  friends.  He  asked  if  I  wanfedany 
money  to  go  with.  I  fold  him  I  did  not.  I  went  to  Portsmouth,  and  retumtd 
about  a  fortnight  after  Christmas.  I  had  seen  Brewer  by  chance  two  or  three 
times  before  going,  and  he  always  urged  me  to  come  back  and  see  him  at 
Christmas,  but  that  I  was  not  to  take  any  notice  of  him  when  I  returned.  I 
arrived  at  Laverstoke  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  met  Brewer 
coming  out  of  the  mill  gates.  He  said  1  was  not  to  take  any  notice  of  him 
then,  but  to  meet  him  at  the  Red  House  Tavern,  at  Whitchurch.  T  went  to  the 
Bed  House  in  the  evening,  and  saw  him.  He  went  out.  1  followed  him,  and 
we  walked  together  to  Laverstoke.  He  aaked  me  if  I  was  sure  I  could  find 
Burnett.  I  said  most  likely  I  could.  He  said  I  was  to  be  sure  and  not  mj 
any  thing  to  any  one  about  him.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  take  two  parcels  aC 
paper, — one  to  Burnett,  and  one  fo  a  woman  in  black,  whom  I  should  meet  at  tha 
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Waterloo  railnj  station.  He  said  I  was  to  stand  on  the  platform  until  she 
came  np  to  me,  and  that  he  would  write  in  the  mean  time  and  tell  her  what  sort 
of  a  chap  I  was.  He  said  she  would  be  wearing  a  hat.  He  asked  when  I 
thought  of  going.  I  replied,  the  next  day.  He  said  I  had  better  wait  until 
the  day  following,  in  order  that  he  might  write  to  her.  I  waited  accordingly. 
He  gave  me  two  parcels, — one  for  the  woman,  and  one  for  Burnett.  I  opened 
the  parcele  on  the  way,  and  found  100  sheets  of  "I)lain"  Bank  paper  in  the  one 
I  was  to  give  to  the  woman,  and  in  the  other  100  sheets  of  "  fives  "  and  76 
she<!te  of  "  tens."  He  told  me  1  bad  better  go  by  the  Parliamentary  train, 
and  the  woman  would  meet  me.  I  went  by  that  train.  On  arriving  at  the 
"Waterloo  station  a  woman  in  black  came  to  me  on  the  platibrm,  and  asked 
if  1  had  got  any  thing  for  herj  1  said  I  had,  and  gave  her  one  of  the  parcels- 
She  gave  me  half-a-crown,  to  drink.  I  found  out  where  Burnett  was ;  I  took 
the  other  pan-el  to  him.  He  gave  me  3/.,  saying  I  was  to  give  21.  to  Brewer 
and  pay  my  own  expenses  with  the  remainder,  I  stayed  in  London  two  days, 
and  then  went  to  Portsmouth.  When  I  was  there  Burnett  eame  down  two  or 
three  times.  I  atayt-d  at  Portsmouth  until  a  fortnight  after  Easier,  and  then 
came  to  London  to  see  Burnett.  After  I  had  been  there  about  a  week  he  asked  me 
to  go  and  see  Brewer,  and  try  to  get  some  more  paper  from  him.  I  agreed  to  go, 
and  went.  He  gave  me  some  money  to  go — I  can't  say  howmach.  I  saw  Brewer 
at  Laveratoke  the  same  afternoon  I  arrived  there.  He  told  me  to  go  down  the  lane, 
and  he  would  come  to  me.  I  did  bo,  and  he  came  and  ashed  why  I  had  retomed. 
I  told  him  Bnmett  bad  sent  me  for  more  paper.  He  replied,  "All  right;  coma 
to  my  house  to-morrow  night,"  adding,  that  he  wanted  me  to  take  a  hey  to  Lon- 
don and  try  and  get  one  made  like  it  The  key  produced  is  eiactly  like  it.  Ha 
Bud  he  thought  Burnett  knew  who  could  make  one.  I  saw  him  at  his  honse  next 
night,  when  he  gave  me  two  parcels,  one  for  Burnett  and  the  other  for  "  the 
woman  in  black,"  to  whom  I  had  taken  the  other.  He  told  me  they  contained 
paper,  but  did  not  say  how  much.  I  went  to  Portsmouth  first,  and  from  there 
to  London.  Brewer  told  me  to  go  up  to  London  on  the  Tuesday,  and  he  would 
in  the  mean  time  write  to  the  woman.  1  waa  to  go  again,  be  said,  by  the  Par- 
liamentary train.  At  the  Waterloo  station  ]  found  the  woman,  and  gave  her 
one  of  the  parcels,  and  took  the  other  to  Bnmett,  with  the  hey.  I  stopped  at 
Burnett's  house.  While  in  London  I  went  with  Burnett  to  the  top  of  Stmtton- 
ground,  Westminster.  He  left  me  there  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
prisoner  Buncher's  bouse,  though  I  did  not  see  him  go  into  the  house.  I  had 
previously  given  the  key  to  Burnett,  and  T  know  he  had  Bank  paper  with  liim 
when  he  went  there.  On  leaving  in  the  morning  be  had  not  much  money,  fbr 
he  told  me  so,  but  on  his  return  to  me  at  Strutton-ground  he  had  plenty.  We 
went  several  times  to  Strutton-ground.  On  the  next  occasion  I  stayed  at  a 
public- house.  I  did  not  see  where  he  went  to.  He  had  paper  with  him  at  that 
time.  He  supplied  me  with  money  while  I  was  in  London.  On  the  third 
occasion  we  entered  Strutton-ground  by  a  different  way,  and  I  again  stayed  at  a 
public-house  until  he  came  back.  He  had  paper  with  him  then.  I  cannot  say 
how  many  times  I  went  to  Strutton-ground  with  him.  On  one  occasion  he  went 
into  a  butcher's  shop  kept  by  Buncher,  and  remained  about  half  an  hour.  After 
that  he  returned  me  tlie  key  I  had  given  him.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  go 
down  to  see  Brewer  again,  but  that  I  had  better  go  to  Portsmouth  first  and 
pretend  to  my  friends  at  Laversloke  that  I  bad  been  working  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  That  was  about  a  month  before  the  reward  came  out,  which  was  on  the 
16th  of  August.     I  went  to  Portsmouth.      Burnett  gave   me  Gl.   to  take  to 
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Brewer,  and  3/.  for  mjeelf.  He  alio  gave  me  the  key.  I  ertoyed  at  PorismoDUi 
one  day,  and  then  went  to  Laverstoke.  On  arriving  there  I  »aw  Brewer  coming 
ont  of  the  mill  yard,  and  I  gave  him  the  key  and  said  Burnett  had  taken  an 
impression  of  it  and  would  get  another  key  made.  I  also  gave  the  money.  He 
said  that  was  all  right,  but  that  he  could  not  get  any  more  paper  unless  I 
stayed  a  fortDight.  He  aud  I  had  better  go  away  again  and  come  back  on 
Snnday  week,  and  manage  to  arrire  at  hii>  house  late  at  night.  I  went  to 
London  and  returned  on  the  Sunday  week.  I  led  the  train  at  Basingstoke,  and 
thence  I  went  to  Overton  by  train,  arriving  there  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  There  I  stayed  until  about  t«D  o'clock,  and  then  left  to  walk  to 
Laverstoke,  a  diatajice  of  two  miles.  Bnmett  had  come  with  me  from  London, 
but  he  went  on  to  Whitchurch  without  stopping  at  Basingstoke.  On  Uie  way 
to  Overton  1  was  joined  by  William  Litchfield,  who  accompanied  me  part  of  tho 
road.  When  I  got  to  Laverstoke  I  went  to  Brewer's  house.  He  said  I  had 
better  stay  there  until  the  next  night.  I  did  so.  I  had  never  slept  at  his 
house  before.  My  &tber  lives  close  by.  Next  morning,  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  Brewer  gave  me  two  parcels  of  Bank  paper,  telling  ma  to  go  by  the 
Parliamentary  tiain  and  to  give  one  to  the  woman  and  the  other  to  Burnett. 
I  was  not,  however,  to  go  until  the  next  day.  At  dinner-time.  Brewer  said  I 
had  better  go  to  Basingstoke  that  night  and  go  to  London  in  the  morning.  He 
wished  to  write  to  the  woman  in  the  mean  time.  He  said  I  was  not  to  come 
down  any  more,  for  he  would  be  suspected  if  I  did.  After  dinner.  Brewer  re- 
turned to  work,  and  I  left  for  BasingHtoke  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
road  to  Whitchurch  1  was  joined  by  a  man  named  James  Kennans.  I  slept  at 
Basingstoke  that  night,  and  went  up  to  London  next  rooming.  I  always 
carried  the  parcels  in  a  black  bag,  which  I  had  brought  from  London.  I  met 
"  the  woman  in  black "  at  the  Waterloo  station ;  but  I  told  her  I  had  not  got 
any  parcel  for  ber,  and  she  went  away.  I  took  both  parcels  to  Burnett's.  I 
found  he  had  not  returned  from  Whitchurch;  but  he  came  next  day.  The 
parcels  I  gave  him  contained  plain  and  rupee  paper,  and  there  were  also  some 
"  fives"  and  "tens."  Burnett,  on  his  return,  siud  he  had  seen  Brewer,  and  that 
I  must  not  go  down  any  more,  lest  we  should  be  found  out.  I  stayed  at  Bur- 
nett's, and  next  morning  I  went  with  him  to  Strutton-ground.  He  gave  me 
some  Bank  paper  to  carry,  for  fear,  he  s^d,  any  one  should  "  collar  "  him.  He 
went  on  before,  and  I  followed.  On  reaching  Strutton-groimd  I  gave  him  the 
paper,  and  then  saw  him  take  it  to  Buncher's  shop,  where  he  stayed  about  half 
an  hour.  He  had  no  paper  when  he  returned.  Before  going  there  he  had  but 
little  money,  hut  when  he  came  back  be  had  "a  tidy  lot."  I  remember  the 
Bank  reward  coming  out.  Burnett  then  said,  I  had  better  go  away  some- 
where until  the  affair  had  blown  over.  He  said  he  had  got  the  other  key, 
hut  did  not  show  it  to  me.  I  went  to  Portsmouth,  Burnett  supplying  me  with 
money. 

Cross-examined  by  Serjeant  Ballantine. — My  father  has  been  carpenter  at 
Laverstoke  mills  nearly  all  his  life.  I  assisted  in  the  mills  and  had  18t.  a  week. 
I  gave  no  security.  I  lived  with  my  father  and  mother  at  laverstoke.  When 
the  mills  were  open  I  had  access  to  them  at  all  times.  In  the  place  where  I  stole 
the  paper  there  were  only  two  women,  who  attended  the  machine.  Mrs.  Burnett 
first  suggested  to  me  to  take  paper,  and  I  did  so  about  a  month  afterwards.  I 
don't  know  how  much  I  made  by  the  business — it  might  be  about  20A,  from  first 
to  1iu)t,  not  more.  I  knew  I  was  getting  the  paper  (or  purposes  of  forging. 
Burnett  expired  it  all  to  me.     The  "plain"  paper  so-called   might  be   used 
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for  any  kind  of  note,  from  1000/.  downworda.  I  took  300  or  400  sheets  of  pUin 
paper  from  first  to  last.  Each  sheet  contained  two  notes.  Brewer  only  received 
9/.  from  Burnett,  through  me.  It  became  necessarj  to  get  Brewer  to  steal  the 
paper  after  1  had  left  the  mills,  which  wm  in  June,  1861.  I  knew  about  the 
reward  the  day  after  it  came  oat  I  did  not  communicate  with  the  Bank  autho- 
rities until  about  six  weeks  afterwards.  I  was  then  working  at  Westminster. 
I  kept  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  days  after  the  reward  appeared,  and  stayed  at  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Kidd.  I  did  not  see  Burnett  at  that  time,  he  bad  gone 
into  the  country.  About  six  weeks  after  the  reward  came  out,  Webb,  the  detec- 
tire  officer,  came  to  me  while  I  was  staying  at  Kidd's  house,  and  said  be  want«d 
to  see  me  about  the  Bank  robbery.  I  went  with  him  to  the  chief  polic«-office  in 
the  Old  Jewry.  I  went  there  again  and  saw  Inspector  IIamil(4)n  and  told  him 
part  of  the  story  I  have  told  to-day,  and  part  to  Smith — another  officer.  I  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  am  now  under  the  care  of  the  police.  I  hare  not  been 
living  with  a  woman.  A  girl  I  had  kept  company  with  at  Portsmouth  had 
■tayed  in  my  father's  house  when  I  was  there.  I  took  her  from  Portsmouth 
about  a  month  befM-e  the  reward  came  out  [The  witness  was  piessed  by  the 
learned  counsel  as  to  whether  he  bad  not  oohabited  with  the  young  wopiao  in 
question  while  she  stayed  with  his  father  and  mother.  His  answers  were  very 
confused,  leaving  the  impression  that  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "cohabit"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  point  was  never  satisfactorily 
cleared  up,  even  though  the  learned  judge  sought  to  elucidate  it  by  questioning 
him.  The  witness,  in  reply  to  Seijeant  Ballantine,  said  the  woman  wore  a  black 
bat  and  a  black  dvess  and  shawl.]  The  mills  (he  continued  to  say)  closed  about 
fire  o'clock,  the  workmen  leaving  at  four.  It  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Sbenton 
Dusautoy  to  see  that  the  premises  were  closed.  Neither  my  fiither  nor  I  could 
get  into  the  mills  after  they  were  closed.  He  had  a  key  for  his  shop,  but  that 
did  not  open  the  mills.  No  paper  was  left  in  the  machine  overnight.  On  being 
taken  out  of  the  machine  it  was  put  into  a  room  by  a  man  named  Marshman. 
The  room  was  locked  overnight.  I  had  come  from  London  on  the  night  I  slept 
at  Brewer's  house.  I  tell  the  next  day  at  three  o'clock.  I  know  a  phice  called 
Freefolk-bridge,  about  300  yards  from  Brewer's  house.  I  did  not  meet  my 
mother  there,  nor  cross  some  fields  with  her  on  that  occasion.  I  don't  recollect 
crossing  some  fields  about  that  time  with  my  mother  when  she  was  crying. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bovilt,  witness  said  the  woman  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  his 
cross-examination  was  not  the  one  he  had  met  at  the  Waterloo  station. 

Ellen  Mills  was  neit  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Giffard.  She  said, — I  have 
been  living  for  some  years  with  the  prisoner  Burnett  as  his  wife.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Henry  Brown  in  April,  1S61,  at  the  Plough,  in  Whitchurch.  I 
met  him  also  at  the  house  of  my  sister,  who  keeps  the  Three  Horse-shoes  there. 
Id  April  I  spoke  to  him  by  Burnett's  direction  about  getting  paper  from  the 
mills,  and  I  remember  his  bringing-  some.  It  was  plain  paper,  and  I  afterwards 
gave  it  to  Burnett.  After  that  Burnett  and  I  went  to  London,  and  stayed  at  a 
house  in  Milton-crescent,  EuHton-Hijuare.  Ho  went  out  once  or  twice,  and  on  his 
return  he  brought  money  back  with  him.  I  cannot  say  how  much.  On  return- 
ing to  Whitchurch  wc  saw  Brown  again,  both  at  the  Plough  and  the  Three 
Horse-shoes.  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  we  returned  Brown  brought 
some  more  paper,  and  then  we  all  three  came  up  to  London.  We  stayed  on  that 
occasion  at  a  public-house  in  Drury-lane  two  nights  and  a  day.  The  day  before 
returning  to  Wbitchorch  Burnett  gave  Brown  21.  On  our  second  return  to 
Whitchurch  I  saw  Brown  repeatedly.    I  remember  him  askbg  Burnett  on  ono 
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occasion  if  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  be  was  giring  the  paper  was  Lancaster, 
Baying  Brewer  niehed  to  know.  Burnett  refused  t«  tell  him.  I  recollect  Brown 
leaving  Laverstoke.  He  bronght  more  paper  before  he  left,  but  I  cannot  say  bow 
much.  On  the  day  of  the  fire  in  Tooley-street  Bamett  and  I  came  up  to  Iiondon 
and  went  to  the  house  of  Burnett's  brother  in  Stratford,  the  Bailway  Hotel. 
Brown  came  t«  ns  there  and  stayed  a  few  nights,  but  afterwards  lodged  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  stayed  in  London  six  weeks,  and  then  returned  t«  Whit- 
church. That  would  be  about  October,  1861.  On  coming  to  London  I  remember 
Brown  coming  to  our  lodgings  in  Long's-court,  Leicester-square,  jost  after 
Chrietmaa.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Victoria  Theatre  in  search  of  Burnett. 
We  all  three  went  to  a  public-house,  and  then  returned  home.  Brown,  who  had 
brought  Bome  of  the  Bank  paper  with  him,  stayed  at  our  honse  that  night,  and 
went  out  with  Burnett  the  neit  day.  I  nnderst^tod  Burnett  took  some  of  the 
paper  out  with  him.  He  had  money  when  he  came  back.  I  recollect  Burnett 
leaving  borne  in  1862,  saying  he  was  going  to  Portsmouth  to  see  Brown.  I 
afterwards  accompanied  Burnett  to  Fortamouth  in  Uarch,  1862,  and  saw  Brown 
there.  Shortly  after  Easter  last  Brown  brought  a  parcel  of  paper  to  us  in 
London.  Bnmett  aflerwanU  took  some  of  it  out  with  him,  and  brought  back  a 
joint  of  meat.  I  myself  went  with  Burnett  to  Stmtton-ground  in  August,  to  a 
butcher's  shop,  kept  by  the  prisoner  Bunoher.  Burnett  took  some  of  the  paper 
with  him.  Several  times  after  that  I  took  paper  to  Buncber's  house.  We  then 
lived  in  Angel-place,  Lambeth.  When  I  went  with  Burnett  I  remained  in  the 
shop  while  he  went  into  a  back  room  with  Buncher  and  his  wife.  Burnett 
always  brought  away  money  with  him,  but  not  the  paper.  When  I  took  paper  I 
gave  it  to  Buncher's  wife.  That  was  about  the  latter  end  of  August.  She  gave 
me  money,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much.  I  never  had  any  dealings  with  Bnncher 
when  I  took  paper.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  me  when  "  Bill "  (meaning 
Bnmett)  was  going  to  send  him  some  more  paper.  I  bave  brought  both  meat 
and  money  away  from  Buncher's  house  when  I  bare  taken  paper.  I  reooUect 
Brown  coming  to  our  house  in  Angel-place  with  a  black  bag,  and  Burnett  acd  be 
leaving  together  on  a  Sunday,  but  I  cannot  say  how  long  ago. 

In  reply  to  Serjeant  Ballantine,  witness  said  when  she  first  asked  Brown  t« 
get  some  paper,  he  hesitated  at  first,  but  in  about  a  week  afterwards  he  con- 
sented. 

By  Mr.  Pater. — Mrs.  Buncher  was  the  only  person  to  whom  I  gave  Bank-note 
paper,  and  who  gave  me  money.  On  several  occasions  Buncher  came  into  the 
room  while  I  was  speaking  to  his  wife.  After  the  business  was  over  she  brought 
him  into  the  room.  I  have  known  Burnett  ten  years.  I  was  convicted  with  him 
and  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude.  We  came  out  of  prison  on  the  same 
day.  That  was  in  February,  1861,  and  we  first  saw  Brown  in  April  of  that 
year.  I  have  gone  by  the  names  of  Burnett,  Williams,  and  Day.  I  had  also 
been  convicted  in  1854.  That  was  for  being  in  company  with  a  person  who  stole 
a  watch.  A  policeman  named  James  Sankey  was  convicted  with  me.  I  was  then 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  on  coming  out  of  gaol  I  again  joined  Bnmett.  I  was 
taken  into  custody  on  this  charge ;  I  volunteered  to  the  authorities  to  give 
evidence,  and  was  released.  I  am  now  living  under  the  care  of  the  police.  I 
have  not  quarrelled  with  Burnett.  I  came  here  merely  U>  speak  the  truth.  I 
have  had  no  hope  held  out  to  me  that  his  sentence  may  be  lightened  by  my 
giving  evidence. 

By  Sir  F.  Kelly. — Burnett  himself  has  gone  by  tlic  name  of  Bill  Day,  and  that 
was  why  I  was  called  Day.    When  I  took  any  thing  to  Buncher's  shop  it  wis 
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invBiiabl;  Bank  paper.    I  gave  it  to  hb  wife,  and  I  saw  finncher  himself  eeveral 

John  Stajiley,  a  bricklayer  at  Birmingham,  and  an  occneional  waiter  at  the 
Robin  Hood  public-house  there,  spoke  to  seeing  GrlfBtHs  and  Buncker  at  the 
bouse  on  two  occasions  in  August  last. 

John  Moss  said, — I  am  a  detective  police  officer,  and  have  been  engaged  ia 
making  inquiries  in  this  matter  for  some  time  past.  From  information  and 
instructions  I  had  received  I  went  to  the  lodgings  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  at 
13,  North  Kent-terrace,  New-cross,  on  Saturday,  the  6tk  of  September  last,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied  bj  South  and  Baker,  two  other  police 
officers.  We  went  first  into  the  fi«nt  parlour  and  removed  ttvo  bricks  from  the 
pBrtitioD  wall,  separating  it  from  a  back  parlonr,  and  leaving  a  light  picture 
over  the  hole.  We  then  went  into  the  back  parlour,  and  remained  there  secreted 
for  some  time.  We  could  hear  distinctly  what  passed  in  the  iiont  parlonr. 
About  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  from  what  Mrs.  Campbell  said  to  me, 
I  went  upst^rs  to  a  back  room,  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  the  prisoner 
Buncher  and  another  man.  I  then  went  into  the  back  parlonr.  I  first  heard  a 
knock  at  the  street  door,  which  wae  answered  by  a  Mrs.  Clift,  the  landlady  of 
the  house.  Buncher  inquired  if  Mr*.  Campbell  was  in.  The  answer  was  "  Yee," 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  was  called  downstairs.  Bancher  said,  "  Good  day;  arejou 
DOW  preparedf"  She  said  she  was.  "How  muchP"  said  he.  Mrs.  Campbell 
replied,  "Fiity."  He  H^d,  "That  is  no  good;  I  want  200^.,  as  promised  on 
Wednesday  last."  She  said  she  conld  not  lay  out  more  than  that  the  first  time, 
and  besides  she  did  not  know  whether  she  conld  get  rid  of  "  them."  She  asked 
bow  many  he  had  got.  Bunch  jr  sud  ten  "  fifties."  Mrs.  Campbell  asked  if  he 
had  got  any  gold.  He  said,  "  Not  to-daj ;  but  let  me  see  the  money  first. 
Business  is  business.  I  want  2002.,  as  promised  at  the  beginning  of  the  week." 
Mrs.  Campbell  sud  fhe  could  not  spare  so  much.  Buncher  asked  her  to  let  him 
see  what  she  had,  adding  that  he  had  plenty  of  "  tens  "  and  "  fives,"  and  would 
go  and  fetch  them.  He  went  ont.  The  other  man  was  not  present  at  that 
time.  Buncher  returned  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  by  that  time  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Campbell  had  joined  her  in  the  room.  The  other  men  came  in  afterwards. 
Buncher,  addi;esBing  Campbell,  s^d,  "  Now,  the  stuff."  Campbell  said  his  wife 
had  it  upstairs.  Buncher  then  became  very  violent,  made  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
and  said  they  were  playing  the  fool  with  him.  I  don't  believe  the  Campbells 
produced  any  money.  The  other  man  came  in,  and  said  to  Buncher,  "Come 
away,  George;  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself."  Buncher,  addressing  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, said,  "  Now,  the  stuff,  you  little  humbug.  You  arc  playing  the  fool  with 
OB.     It  is  not  very  Ukely  we  are  going  to  part  witli  the  things  till  we  get  the 

money.     You  take  roe  to  be  a fool,  but  you  were  never  more  mistaken  in 

your  life,  jou  little .     Once  for  all.  you  know  there  is  1500f.  reward  out  for 

me.  I  am  the man  that  has  got  all  the  Bank  paper ;  I  have  30,000/,  now,  and 

the  Bank  of  England  cannot  stop  it"  Campbell  asked  to  see  the  notes,  and  he 
would  get  the  money.  Buncher  replied,  "  It's  not  veiy  likely ;  we  don't  do 
bnsinesB  in  that  way ;"  confirming  what  he  sud  with  imprecations.  He  continued 
to  ask  for  the  money,  and  from  what  I  could  hear  I  believe  Campbell  showed  him 
a  little  money.  Buncher  said,  "That's  no  good;  I've  brought  this  man  from 
the  country.  I've  lost  all  this  day  (Saturday) ;  if  I  had  been  at  home  at  my 
shop  I  should^have  earned  M.-  or  4/.  Pay  our  expenses."  He  was  so  violent 
that  the  other  man  came  in  and  said,  "  Cume  along.  George." 

Sir  F.  Kelly. — Did  the  Campbells  give  him  any  money  or  notP  (~^ ,-<,,-x,-t\(y 
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WitnesB. — Thej  did  not,  and  the  other  man  at  length  indaoed  him  to  go  amj. 
Buncher  said,  "  If  you  won't  give  me  the  monej,  lend  me  two  BOvereigns." 
The  other  man  said,  "Come  along;  III  lend  you  two  Boveieigns."  On  Mondsf, 
the  27th  of  October,  I  apprehended  Bnncher  outeido  his  hoose,  38,  Stnitton- 
ground,  Westminster,  where  he  kept  a  butcher's  shop.  On  the  7th  of  NoremBbr, 
when  he  was  examined  at  the  Mansion  House  police-conrt,  and  when  I  had 
given  evidence  resulting  in  hia  being  again  remanded,  he  called  me  to  him  in 
his  cell.  He  said,  "  Moss.  I  took  you  to  be  a  different  man."  I  asked  what  he 
meant.  He  said,  "  Yon  have  stated  quit«  aa  much  as  I  said,  and  I  think  a  little 
more."     I  said  I  thought  I  had  given  a  correct  venioD. 

By  Mr.  Pater. — On  the  27th  of  October,  when  I  searched  Bnncher's  hoosr, 
every  facility  was  given  me  for  that  purpose.  I  made  a  thorough  Be«rcb,  but 
found  nothing.  I  believe  no  notes  were  Be«n  during  the  conversatioa  at  North 
Kent-terrace,  but  I  cannot  say. 

William  Smith,  a  detective  police  oflicer,  who  had  accompanied  the  prerioas 
witness.  Moss,  to  13,  North  Kent-terrace,  New-cross,  was  called,  and  cor- 
roborated his  statement  as  to  making  the  bole  in  the  partition  wall,  and  hearing 
what  took  place  between  the  Campbells  and  Buncher,  whom  he  said  he  knew  by 

Edwin  Hark  Wimhurst,  examined  by  Sir  F.  Kelly. — I  am  a  wut«r  at  tbe 
Admiral  Napier  public-house,  in  Amersham-vale,  New-cross,  and  was  there  in 
September  last.  I  know  the  priHOuer  Buncher  by  sight  I  first  saw  him  at  the 
Admiral  Napier  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  Sept«mber.  While 
he  WM  there  Mr.  Campbell  sent  for  me  to  North  Kent-terrace,  and  I  went  to  bin 
there.  I  had  no  conversation  with  Bnncher.  .  On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  I  saw  Buncher  go  towards  North 
Kent-terrace,  accompanied  by  a  young  man.  I  afterwards  saw  them  with 
Campbell  going  up  Douglas-street  towards  Deptford.  They  returned  in  abaat 
twenty  minutes,  when  Campbell  left  them,  and  went  towards  his  house.  Bnncher 
and  his  companion  came  to  the  Admiral  Napier  and  had  some  brandy.  On 
leaving  they  went  into  the  Napier-road,  which  leads  to  North  Kent-terrace. 
There  they  separated,  and  the  other  man  waited  in  the  road.  Buncher  aiWrwarda 
returned  to  him,  and  then  I  saw  them  both  go  into  Campbell's  house. 

By  Mr.  Pater, — He  had  never  seen  Buncher  before  his  attendon  waa  called  to 
him  by  Campbell. 

Johanna  Brydgee,  the  mother  of  the  prisoner  Burnett,  said  she  remembered 
the  witness  Henry  Brown  coming  to  her  house  to  ask  for  her  son's  address. 
She  saw  some  Bank  paper  which  he  had.  She  gave  him  the  address,  but  not  at 
first.  She  recollected  her  son,  Burnett,  bringing  her  some  keys  on  one  occadon- 
The  one  produced  is  one  of  them.  She  kept  it  for  some  time,  and  then  buried 
it  in  the  garden.     She  afterwards  gave  it  up  to  the  police. 

James  Brown,  a  brother  of  the  witness  Henry  Brown,  and  who  is  employed 
at  a  brewery  in  Portsmouth,  remembered  Henry  coming  there  about  a  fortnight 
before  Christmas,  and  staying  with  him  about  two  months.  Some  time  in 
March  Burnett  came  there  to  see  him  (Henry  Brown),  and  again  a  short  time 
afterwards,  taking  his  wife  with  htm.  Burnett  and  his  wife  left  the  same 
evening.  Burnett  came  down  ag«n  by  hi miielf  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
Bfl:orwaril». 

Daniel  Chapman,  the  station-master  at  Overton,  spoke  to  seeing  Henry 
Brown  come  there  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  July  Wt — he  believed  the  13tt — 
from  Uaaingstoke  by  train.     He  carried  a  black  oil-cloth  bag  and  a  great  eoat. 
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He  was  the  woTse  for  liquor,  and  several  bojB  who  were  in  the  atatioti-TBrd 
laaghed  at  him. 

WilKam  Dodd,  a  porter  at  the  OvertAn  station,  gave  coiroIxiratiTe  evidence  an 
to  Brown  being  there  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  Jul;,  and  as  to  his  coming  from 
Sanngstobe  b;  a  tnus  which  waa  due  at  Overton  at  thirty-eight  miautea  past 
seven  in  the  evening.  Brown,  he  said,  was  very  drunk.  Witneee  saw  him  the 
next  daj  at  the  Overton  station  in  a  tr^n  going  towards  London. 

Datid  Treacher,  a  carpenter  at  Overton,  and  his  wife  both  spoke  to  seeing 
Henry  Brown  on  the  Sunday  evening,  the  13th  of  July,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  going  towards  Idverstoke,  accompanied  by  a  jonng  man  named 
William  Litchtield. 

William  Litchfield,  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  remembered  seeing  Brown  between 
Mght  and  nine  on  a  Snnday  evening  last  July  on  the  outekirta  of  Overton,  and 
going  with  him  part  of  the  way  to  Laverstoke.  Brown  had  a  black,  shiny  bag, 
which  he  threw  at  a  man  who  was  passing.  Witness  picked  up  the  bag,  and  as 
he  did  so  saw  there  was  only  two  shirt  collars  in  it.    Brown  was  the  worse  for 

Qeorge  Smith,  a  carpenter,  residing  at  Overton,  said  he  fomerly  worked  in 
the  Laverstoke  mills — first  in  1860,  and  again  in  1S62.  He  knew  Heniy  Brown 
very  well,  and  also  the  prisoner  Brewer.  He  remembered  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  13th  of  July.  He  had  been  at  the  Independent  Chapet,  Overton,  which 
he  left  about  eight  o'clock,  and  went  towards  Laverstoke  with  a  Mrs.  Litchfield, 
whom  he  had  overtaken.  Henry  Brown  and  William  Lit«hGeld  passed  them 
on  the  way,  going  in  the  direction  of  Laverstoke.  Brown  appeared  to  be  in 
liquor.  Brown  and  Litchheid  went  over  Rotten-hill,  and  as  they  descended  the 
hUl  witness  lost  sight  of  them  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  afterwards 
passed  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  stood  talking.  They  followed  a 
little  way,  and  then  Litchfield  left  Brown,  and  retnmed  towards  Overton. 
Brown  then  passed  witness  and  Mrs.  Litchfield,  and  walked  on  hefiire  them  in 
the  direction  of  Laverstoke.  They  lost  sight  of  him  again  at  a  stile  near 
Laverstoke  mill,  where  there  is  a  small  plantation.  Witness  and  Mrs.  Idtchfield 
went  on,  but  hearing  no  more  footsteps  they  felt  sure  Brown  could  not  have 
gone  towards  his  father's  house,  which  was  close  by.  Witness  accompanied 
Mrs.  Litchfield  to  a  place  called  Freefolk,  where  she  lived,  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  beyond  Laverstoke  mill  gate.  He  parted  with  her  at  her  garden  gat«, 
and  then  returned  towards  Overton.  He  passed,  as  he  was  returning,  first 
the  mill  gates,  and  then  the  comer  of  a  lane  leading  up  to  Brewer's  cottage, 
and  that  of  his  father.  When  ahont  forty  yards  from  the  comer  of  the  We 
on  the  Freefolk  side  be  saw  Henry  Brown  about  as  far  from  the  comer  of 
the  lane,  and  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Overton.  Witness  saw 
Brown  turn  into  the  lane,  and  on  witness  reaching  the  comer  he  stopped  to 
see  where  Brown  was  going.  Brown  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  near  a  gate 
between  the  comer  of  the  lane,, and  the  prisoner  (Brewer's)  cottage.  Wit- 
ness saw  Brewer  come  from  the  direction  of  bis  door  and  join  Brown,  and, 
after  they  had  conversed  for  a  few  minutes,  they  both  went  into  Brewer's  house. 
Witness  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  until  they  got  within  the  door,  and  he 
then  went  on  his  way  towards  Overton.  It  was  then  about  t^n  o'clock,  or  a  few 
minutes  after ;  for  at  a  stile  about  120  yards  from  Brewer's  house  be  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  as  he  did  so  took  out  his  watch,  which  showed  the  time  to  bo 
twelve  minutes  past  ten. 

Witness,  in  cross-eiamination,  admitted  he  had  been  in  gaol  at  Winchester 
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"  about  some  toob."  On  being  pressed  on  thu  point,  be  laid  he  wu  accused  of 
Ht«aling  the  tools,  aad  underwent  a  month's  impriaonment.  That  was  in  1855. 
He  denied  the  su^eation  that  he  had  been  charged  with  atealing  timber  at 
PentoD  belonging  to  Mr.  Cubitt.  He  swore  he  hod  not  been  in  the  company 
of  BroHn's  father  within  the  hut  two  months.  Ho  fixed  the  data  of  the  13th 
of  July  by  baring  made  a  business  memorandum  on  the  next  day  as  to  the 
cutting  up  of  some  timber,  and  by  having  spoken  to  Henry  Brown's  brother 
that  same  day,  which  impressed  the  subject  on  his  recollection.  He  gave  as  a 
reason  for  not  speaking  to  Brown,  when  near  the  comer  of  the  lane  at  I^verstoke, 
that  Brown  was  "  in  beer,"  and  he  (witness)  wanted  to  proceed  homeward. 

Jane  Litchfield,  who  was  employed  in  the  mills  at  Laverstoke,  corroborated 
tbe  evidence  of  the  witness  Smith  as  to  his  having  seen  Henry  Brown  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mills  on  the  night  of  the  IStbof  Juty. 

Susan  Brown,  the  mother  of  Henry  Brown,  s^d  she  recollected  a  young  girl 
baving  been  brought  to  her  house  by  her  son,  but  added  that  she  saw  nothing 
that  was  inconsistent  with  propriety  in  her  conduct  while  she  remained  there. 
She  slept  during  the  time  not  with  her  son,  but  with  her  daughter. 

George  Brown,  the  husband  of  the  last  witness,  stated  that  his  son  Henry  had 
not  slept  at  his  house  on  the  night  of  the'lSth  of  July. 

On  cross^eiaminatioD  be  admitted  that  he  had  met  the  Bumetta  frequently 
in  1861.  It  never  struck  him,  however,  that  his  son  was  doing  any  thing 
wrong  in  keeping  np  an  acquaintance  with  them.  He  understood  some  short 
time  after  the  acquaintance  had  commenced  that  Burnett  and  his  wife  had  been 
convicted  felons,  but  he  nevertheless  allowed  them  to  come  to  his  house  and 
associate  with  his  wife  and  daughters. 

Mr.  Shenton  Dusautoy,  brother  of  one  of  tiie  partners  of  the  Messrs.  Porta], 
and  foreman  of  the  Laverstoke  mills,  was  next  examined,  and  said  that  William 
Brewer,  brother  of  the  prisoner  Bicbard,  was  the  chief  mould-maker  at  the 
mills.  Bicbard  was  employed  there,  and  lived  in  the  cottage,  of  which  a  model 
was  furnished.  Besides  attending  to  the  mould-office  he  had  to  inspect  the 
moulds  in  nse  twice  a  day.  There  was  a  cert^n  stage  of  the  paper  in  process  of 
manufacture  called  "'  water-leaf."  There  was  another  stage  beyond  that,  in 
which  it  was  "  sized  "  but  not  "  glazed."  It  happened  that  there  was  in  the 
mills  frequently  a  quantity  of  paper  in  the  "water-leaf"  and  "sized"  states. 
In  1862  the  "  water-leaf"  paper  was  kept  in  one  of  the  pack-rooms.  The 
"  sized  "  Bank-note  paper  in  the  dry  state  was  kept  in  the  same  room.  There 
were  several  thousand  notes  kept  in  the  pack-rooms.  On  the  16tb  of  July, 
1862,  after  the  discovery  that  some  paper  had  been  taken,  the  practice  of  keeping 
paper  in  them  had  been  discontinued.  On  the  7th  of  July  plain  Bank  of  England 
paper  was  made  at  the  mills.  (The  key  produced  by  Webb,  the  detettive  officer, 
was  then  banded  to  the  witness,  which  be  said  was  a  "  master  "  key.)  That  key 
would  open  the  doors  giving  admission  to  the  pack-room.  He  heard  that  it  had 
hetn  lost.  Bcmenihered  its  being  found  about  the  8tli  of  September.  Richard 
Brewer  ought  to  have  no  Jcey  in  connexion  with  the  mills  in  bis  posseciBion. 
After  mill  hours  the  doors  were  locked.  After  those  hours  Bicbard  Brewer  had 
sometimes  made  application  to  witness  for  his  key.  He  had  lent  it  to  him  od 
one  occasion  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year.  The  key  waa  a  "  master"  key,  and 
would  open  every  door.  He  went  away  with  the  key  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
brought  it  back  again.  When  in  the  mould-oflice  Brewer  had  asked  permission 
to  remain  there  on  one  oocasion  after  the  regular  hours,  but  the  answer  of 
the  witness    bad  been  that   if  Brewer  remained  there,   he  must  remuu  also. 
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KapM  paper,  he  foitiier  atatod,  was  nerer  sent  out  in  an  "unsized"  state,  or 
Bank  of  Englaod  "  sized  "  and  oot "  glazed."  In  his  eiperience  ttiei-e  was  Bome- 
times  a  deficiency  of  paper  owing  to  tear  and  wear  of  machinerj,  and  other 
caoses.  In  1862,  howeTer,  a  larger  deficiency  had  been  discovered  than  could 
be  accounted  for  by  those  causes. 

TboniaB  Leaper,  of  the  Hampshire  oonstabularj,  was  called,  and  proved 
that  he  found  the  brass  box  referred  to  by  Ur.  SbeotoD  Dusautoy  in  his 
evidence,  in  one  of  the  work-rooms  of  the  prisoner  Brewer.  In  croes-eiamination 
by  Mr.  Keane,  he  said  Brewer  had  a  work-room  in  his  house. 

The  case  for  the  prosecation  being  closed, 

Mr.  Pater,  addressing  the  learned  judge,  submitted  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  particular  5A-note  forged  on  genuine  paper,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  indictment  against  the  prisoners,  was  one  of  the  Dotee  received  by  the 
prisoner  Buncber,  asemning,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Buncher  had  received 
such  iiot«s. 

Ur.  Jnstice  Blackburn  said,  although  under  the  old  law  such  an  objection 
might  have  been  tenable,  by  that  of  modern  times  it  was  all  one  whether  a 
person  accnsed  in  such  a  case  iras  a  principal  or  an  accessory.  There  was 
erideoce  to  go  to  the  jury  that  a  lai^e  quantity  of  the  genuine  Bank-note  paper 
had  been  stolen,  and  that  that  paper,  or  some  considerable  part  of  it,  came  into 
the  hands  of  Buncher,  who  took  some  paper  of  that  kind  to  Birmingham  to  the 
prisoner  Griffiths,  with  the  intent  that  it  should  be  foiled,  and  allerwards 
uttered. 

Hr.  Fater  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  Buncher  ever 
took  paper  to  Griffiths. 

Hie  lordship  said  there  was  evidence  that  Buncher  received  a  quantity  of 
paper  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  stolen  from  the  mill ;  that  be  went  down  to 
Griffiths  at  Birmingham  about  that  time,  and  that  Griffiths  forged  notes  on 
geonine  paper.  There  was  no  proof  that  any  one  else  besides  Buncher  received 
any  of  the  stolen  paper  from  Burnett,  but  it  was  highly  probable  that  paper  of 
the  kind  in  question  might  have  got  into  the  hands  of  ether  people.  Ue  could 
not  therefore  say  that  with  respect  to  Buncher  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to 
the  jury. 

Hr.  Baltantine  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoner  Brewer  in  an  able  speech. 
He  commented  on  the  discrepancies  which  appeared  in  the  evidence  for  the 
Crown,  and  on  the  damaged  character  of  someof  the  witnessea  who  had  appeared, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  if  the  prisoner  Brewer  had  borne  part  in  this 
robbery,  and  had  so  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  let  him  be  convicted, 
however  melancholy  it  might  be  to  think  that  a  man  in  his  position  and  of 
such  intelligence  should  have  fallen  so  low ;  bnt  if  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
the  jnry  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood 
that  he  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  Ufe  and  character,  it  would  be  a  grateful 
duty  for  them  to  send  htm  back  to  the  society  of  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  token  on  the  evidence  of  approTers  and 
convicted  felons. 

Hr.  Pater,  who  followed,  rested  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  Buncher  chieSy 
upon  the  argument  that  there  was  literally  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  particular 
note  which  was  the  subject  of  the  indictment  bad  ever  been  in  bis  poasesston,  or 
that  he  had  ever  actually  received  any  of  the  stolen  paper.  He  complained,  by 
the  way,  that  there  ran  through  the  whole  course  of  our  criminal  procedure  a 
prgudice,  unconfessed,  indeed,  hut  still  palpable,  against  a  man  merely  beeauBe 
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he  was  Bocnsed.  No  trained  detective  police  officer,  he  laid,  wu  erer  employed 
to  track  out  and  establish  innocence,  and  yet  8odetj  was  u  much  interested  in 
protecting  the  innocent  as  in  panisbing  the  guilty.  He  took  occuion  aJ>o  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  rewards  being  offered  bj  a  great  corporation  like  the  Bank 
of  England  or  by  the  State,  whicb  was  litUe  short  of  blood-money. 

The  Rev.  William  Mason  Dudley,  vicar  of  WhJtchnrch  and  rector  of  Laver- 
stoke;  the  Bcv.  Geoi^  Bnlmer,  formerly  a  Dissenting  minister  at  Laverstoke; 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Morrie,  Baptist  minister  at  Whitchurch ;  Mr.  William  Chappel, 
Mr.  James  Nethercliff,  Mr,  Tbomaa  Caygill,  Mr.  John  Loder,  Mr.  Thomas  Bntler, 
and  Mr.  William  Godwin,  all  residing  in  those  neighbourhoods,  were  called,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  irreproacliBble  character  of  the  prisoner  Brewer,  all  of 
them  having  known  him  intimately  for  yeort. 

The  prisoner  Griffiths,  on  being  asked  by  the  learned  jndge  if  be  had  any- 
thing to  say  in  his  defence,  said  he  pleaded  "  Guilty  "  to  printing  the  note,  bvt 
not  to  uttoring  it.  It  woe  wrong,  be  added,  for  the  Bonk  anthoritiefl  to  have 
instructod  their  counsel  to  say  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  printed  all  the 
forged  notes  on  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  yean, 
knowing,  as  they  mast  have  done,  that  some  eix  years  ago  a  man  was  taken 
with  a  number  of  plates  for 'foiling  dat«s  and  numbers  of  Bank-notes  in  bis 
possession. 

Mr.  Jnatiee  Blackbnm  snmmed  np  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  charge,  he  said, 
against  all  the  four  prisoners  was  that  of  forging  a  particular  Bank-noto  and 
uttering  it,  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  To  that  the  prisoner  Burnett  had  pleaded 
gnilty.  The  prisoner  Griffiths  had  pleaded  guilty  to  forging  the  instrument, 
but  had  denied  the  uttering.  The  distinction  was  immaterial,  though  the  jury 
would  have  to  consider  whether  he  was  not  gnilty  of  the  uttering  as  well  oa  of 
the  forgery.  The  cose  involved  the  chai^  of  being  possessed  of  Bank  p^>a' 
which  hod  been  stolen,  and  passing  it  from  one  to  another  with  the  intootion 
that  it  shonid  be  eventually  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  foi^ry.  If  that  waa  so, 
GrifEths  wonid  he  an  acceesory  before  the  foct  to  the  ottering,  and  being  so,  he 
would  be  liable  to  conviction  under  the  particular  form  in  which  the  indict- 
ment was  framed.  Brewer  was  accused  of  stealing  Bank  paper,  but  the  jury 
WTiuld  have  to  say  not  only  whether  he  was  guilty  of  that,  bat  whether  that 
particular  note  had  formed  part  of  the  paper  alleged  to  have  been  stolen. 
60,  again,  with  respect  to  Bnncher,  the  cose  against  him  waa  that  he  received 
a  large  quantity  of  Bank  paper  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  fo^ed,  and 
that  he  sent  or  took  it  to  the  prisoner  Griffiths  to  be  so  used.  If  they  were 
satisfied  that  that  particnlar  piece  of  paper  passed  through  Buncher's  hands,  he 
would  be  an  accesHory  before  tbe  fact.  The  tnaximum  punishment  which  the 
law  awarded  for  larceny  was  very  much  lighter  than  that  attached  to  the  erime 
of  forgery;  and  so  the  punishment  for  being  iu  the  possession  of  Bonk  paper, 
though  severe,  was  very  much  less  than  that  which  followed  a  conviction  for 
forgery.  According  to  Heniy  Brown,  supposing  he  had  spoken  the  tnAh,  he 
had  stolen  a  good  deal  of  paper  before  Brewer  was  alleged  to  have  become  a  party 
to  the  robbery  of  paper,  but  no  51.  paper,  and  to  that  denomination  the  particular 
Doto  in  question  belonged.  In  the  first  instance  Brown  said  the  paper  was  tjikMi 
direct  by  him  to  Burnett,  by  whom  it  was  sent  away  to  be  fwged ;  and  there 
was  the  further  evidence  of  Brown  and  the  woman  Mills  that  ctmajdenbie 
quantities  of  the  stolen  S^.  paper  were  taken  to  Buncher's  house.  Again,* there 
was  proof  that  Buncher  was  at  Birmingham,  and  in  the  company  of  Griffiths, 
and  that  on  the  27th  of  October  the  detective  officers  seized  Griffiths  in  the  4-ciy 
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mA  of  printing  not«a.  The;  aJco  found  in  his  poutMion  a  qoantit;  of  that  rerj 
61.  paper  which  had  been  stulen  Irom  the  milk  aAer  it  had  been  "  sized,"  but 
before  it  had  been  "glazed."  Then  they  had  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Murfill,  the 
inspector  of  banlc-notes,  who  said  that  upwards  of  thirty  6^.-not«B  foiled  on 
genuine  paper  had  been  presented  at  the  Bank  since  Julj  last ;  that  the;  were 
all  on  paper  which  had  been  "  sized,"  bnt  not  "  glazed,"  and  had  all  been  printed 
on  plates  fonnd  in  the  posBession  of  the  prisoner  Oriffiths.  That  would  be 
reasonable  and  probable  evidence  that  this  particular  52.-not«  had  come  from  the 
pruoner  OrifBths,  but  by  no  means  conclnsive  evidence.  Kthey  believed  that 
Brewer  stole  the  paper,  and  handed  it  over  that  it  might  be  forged,  he  would  be 
goilty  of  foif^ng  and  uttering  this  particnlar  note,  as  an  accessory  before  the 
&ct ;  and  if  they  believed  that  Griffiths  forged  the  note,  he  was  also  an  accessory 
before  the  lact  as  to  tbe  uttering.  With  respect  t«  the  testimony  of  aeoom- 
plicee,  in  the  olden  times  the  practice  was  to  call  that  Queen's  evidence,  and,  on 
that  groond,  to  tra^t  it  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  led  to  great  abuse.  There 
was  an  eitreme  temptation  to  an  accomplice  to  exaggerate  the  circumstances, 
and  to  do  what  was  called  in  the  old  hooks  "  turning  (Jie  lat  in  the  pan,"  or  to 
tell  the  story  truly  enoi^h,  except  as  to  the  part  which  the  witness  himself  took 
in  the  transactions.  Considering  the  great  abuses  which  formerly  arose  from 
the  respect  paid  to  Queen's  evidence,  it  had  been  established  as  a  rule  of 
practice  and  of  policy  with  the  judges,  for  the  last  century,  at  all  events,  not 
merely  that  the  evidence  of  accomplices  should  be  regarded  with  extreme 
doubt  and  jealoosy.  but  to  go  further,  and  say  that  a  jury  ought  not  to  convict 
on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  even  if  they  were  to  betieve  it,  unless  there 
was  a  corroboration  of  independent  testimony.  If  in  this  case  the  jury 
thought  the  evidence  of  the  accomplices  stood  uncorroborated,  he  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  teU  them  to  acquit,  and  throw  the  responsibility  upon  him ; 
for,  although  that  was  not  the  law,  it  had  acquired  by  long  usage  all  the 
sanction  of  law.  He  reminded  them  that  one  accomplice  was  not  corroborated 
by  another  accomplice.  Looking  at  the  evidence,  then,  of  the  accomplices,  and 
remembering  that  the  jury  were  not  to  act  on  uncorroborated  testimony,  he 
asked  them  if  they  thought,  taking  the  whole  case  together,  the  evidence  was 
■nch,  and  the  corroboration  was  so  material,  that  they  could  safely  convict  P 
With  r^)ect  to  rewards,  the  learned  judge  remarked,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the 
serious  objections  to  ofiering  large  rewards  was  not  merely  the  probability  of 
their  inducing  people  to  give  false  testimony,  but  that  every  body  coming 
forward  to  give  evidence  was  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  by 
them.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  read  the  evidence,  commenting  on  it  as 
he  went  on,  and  leaving  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  was,  in  their  judgment, 
sufficient  to  justify  them  in  convicting  any  or  all  of  the  prisoneis  of  the  offence 
witb  which  tiiey  stood  charged. 

The  jury  then  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  after  an  absence  of  forty 
minutes  returned  into  court,  when  the  foreman  announced  the  verdict  to  be 
one  of  "Guilty"  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  Buncher  and  QrlfBths,  and  of 
"  Acquittal "  in  the  case  of  Brewer.  The  fourth  prisoner,  Burnett,  had  at  the 
outset  of  the  trial  pleaded  "Guilty." 

Hr.  Justice  Blackburn  sud  he  would  postpone  for  a  short  time  passing 
sentence  upon  those  who  had  been  convicted. 

RbbertCummingswas  then  placed  in  the  dock,  on  a  charge  of  havingfoloniously, 

and  without  law&l  anthority  or  excuse,  on  the  27th  of  October  last,  one  hundred 

abeete  of  paper,  with  the  words  "  Bank  of  England  "  visible  upon  them,  in  his 
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poaReseion,  and  viQt  the  water-mark  and  curred  lines  which  characUriied  the 
paper  mannfactnred  Tor  the  lue  of  the  Bank.  The  prisoner  had  been  connected 
with  Burnett,  Bnncher,  and  the  others ;  but  it  wag  deemed  expedient  that  he 
should  be  tried  apart  from  them,  and  upon  a  distinct  indictment. 

The  prosecution  wse  conducted,  ae  in  the  previous  case,  b;  Sir  P.  Kellj, 
Sir.  Bovill,  Ur.  QiSard,  and  Hr.  Mathews.  The  pmoner  was  defended  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith. 

Sir  F.  Kelly,  in  opening  the  case',  explained  that  the  possession  of  the  paper 
of  which  Bank  of  England  notes  were  made  without  lawful  anthoritj  or  ercuMi 
had  long  been  held  b;  the  law  to  be  a  j^rave  offence,  and  of  that  offence  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilt;.  T^e 
learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  circumstances  on  which  he  relied 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  observing  that  he  should  call  Henrj  Brown  (the 
chief  witness  in  the  last  case),  who  would  tell  the  jarj  that  be  had  handed  orer 
to  a  man  named  Burnett  (the  prisoner  who  pleaded  "  Guilty  "  in  the  prerioiu 
case)  several  sheets  of  genuine  fiank  of  England  note  paper,  which  he  had  stolen 
from  the  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Portal,  at  I^verstoke,  in  which  he  waa  employed. 
He  should  further  be  able  to  show  that  Burnett  had  applied  to  a  man  named 
Aubrey,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  aid  of 
some  person  through  whose  agency  the  paper  might  be  duly  printed,  and  that 
Anbrey  had  introduced  him  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who,  having  seen  some 
of  the  paper,  had  su^ested  that  it  might  be  printed  if  they  were  to  go  down  to 
Birmingham.  He  shontd  further  be  able  to  prove  that  Burnett  and  the  prisoner 
were,  immediately  Alter  they  became  acquainted,  and  about  the  time  at  which 
the  stolen  notes  were  forged,  found  to  have  met  several  times  in  Birmingham, 
and  that,  coupled  with  the  other  evidence  which  he  would  lay  before  them, 
would,  he  thought,  leave  very  little  donbt  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  of  the  potpoBe 
for  which  these  meetings  took  place. 

Heniy  Brown  was  then  called,  and  repeated  to  a  great  eitent  the  evidence 
which  he  had  given  on  the  previous  trial,  admitting  that  be  had  handed 
over  to  Burnett  severs!  sheeU  of  Bank  of  England  note  paper,  which  he  had 
stolen  trom  the  I^verstoke  mills. 

William  Aubrey,  the  next  witness,  deposed  to  having  known  Bnmett  under 
the  name  of  Day,  to  having  been  at  his  house  in  August  last,  and  to  having  seen 
him  subsequently  in  possession  of  two  6/.  Bank-notes,  forming  one  sheet,  on 
which  the  words  "  Bank  of  England "  were  visible.  He  added  that  in  con- 
sequence of  what  Burnett  had  stud  to  him  he  had  introduced  him  to  the  prisoner 
Cummings,  to  whom  he  gave  the  sheet  of  paper  which  he  bad  received  from  the 
former.  Cummings  looked  at  the  paper,  and  in  reply  to  witness,  who  asked  him 
if  he  knew  any  body  who  could  print  it,  suggested  that  it  should  be  token  down 
to  Birmingham.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  they  should  start  for  Birmingham 
on  the  following  Saturday  morning  by  the  cheap  train.  In  pursuance  of  that 
arrangement  he  (Cummings)  and  Burnett  met  in  Wellington-street,  Strand,  on 
the  morning  appointed,  but  fortunately  for  him  they  found  that  the  train  they 
wanted  would  not  start  before  evening.  They  then  separated,  but  met  again 
subsequently  in  Wellington-street,  at  a  poblic-house  on  the  same  side  as  the 
tycenm  Theatre.  Besides  the  two  notes  he  had  mentioned  he  had  handed 
Cummings  a  roll  of  paper.  Burnett  had  given  him  the  paper  to  give  to 
Cummings. 

Cross-examined. — First  knew  Cummings  about  seven  years  ago.  When  he 
showed  him  the  paper  he  took  it  in  his  hand  and  held  it  up.    Did  not  know 
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whether  the  prisoner  nw>  in  the  habit  of  we«ring  Bpectaclefi,  or  whether  he  had 
ftnj  on  at  the  time.  After  he  gave  Cununiogs  the  paper  he  handed  it,  he 
believed,  back  to  him  agun,  and  he  Tetnmed  it  to  Burnett  The  paper  was  in 
Cammingn's  hand  about  three  or  four  minates.  He  had  given  a  roll  of  paper  on 
the  evening  they  were  about  to  start  for  Birmingham. 

On  being  re-examined  the  witness  said  he  had  not  known  Burnett  b;  that 
name  until  within  the  last  four  months. 

Ellen  Hills,  the  woman  who  passed  as  Burnett's  wife,  and  who  also  was 
examined  in  the  previous  case,  deposed  to  having  seen  the  prisoner,  who  bad 
called  at  the  hooae  in  which  she  and  Burnett  were  residing  in  London,  subse- 
quently to  his  introduction  by  Aubrey  t4>  the  latter.  Cnmmings  on  that  occ^ 
sion  had  asked  for  a  man  named  Johnson,  whom  she  understood  to  be  the  same 
u  Burnett.     She  had  also  seen  Cummings  once  afterwards. 

Henry  Webb,  detective  officer,  proved  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  James 
Griffiths  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  had  found  there  several  forged  notes,  aa 
well  as  apparatus  used  in  printing  them. 

This  testimony  having  been  corroborated  by  two  members  of  tbe  Birmingham 
detective  tbrce,  evidence  wae  adduced  to  show  that  the  forged  nof«s  printed 
w>  genuine  paper  which  had,  some  months  i^,  been  presented  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  must  have  been   printed  on  the  plates  found  in  Griffiths's  poa- 

Several  witnesses  were  then  called,  who  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
Burnett  and  Cummings  had  been  seen  frequently  together  in  Birmingham  in 
August  last 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Smith  was  about  to  address  the  jury  for  the  defence,  but 

The  learned  Judge  interpoeed,  and  said  that  the  evidence  which  had  been 
adduced  in  corroboration  of  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  who  stood 
in  the  position  of  approvers,  Henry  Brown  and  Aubrey,  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  be  suffiraently  strong  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  Cummings  was  in 
Birmingham  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  he  had  gone 
to  Griffiths's  house,  the  matter  would  be  different;  but  as  the  case  stood,  in 
BOQoidance  with  the  principle  of  law  which  was  opposed  to  the  conviction  of  a 
man  without  confirmatory  evidence,  upon  the  testimony  of  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  turn  what  was  called  "  King's  evidence,"  and  who  had  many  induce- 
ment* to  endeavour  to  throw  the  burden  of  their  own  guilt  upon  others,  he 
should  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  direct  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  and  be  did 
so  entirely  on  his  own  responsihili^. 

After  some  argument  on  the  point. 

The  Jury,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  learned  judge,  Acquitted  the  prisoner. 
His  lordship,  however,  said  he  would  not  discharge  him  until  it  was  ascertained 
what  course  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  proposed  to  take  with  refer- 
ence to  any  further  indictment,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  the  prisoner 
had  a  very  lucky  escape,  and  that  he  had  no  moral  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

The  next  day  Robert  Cummings  was  arrugned  upon  other  indictments,  to 
which  he  pleaded  "  Not  Quilty." 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  addressing  the  Court,  said  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
the  gentlemen  instructing  him  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  he  was 
bound  to  admit,  after  tbe  great  eiertions  which  they  had  made,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police,  that  though  it  was  possible  here  and  there  to  add  to  the 
wnght  of  evidence  laid  before  the  Court  on  tbe  previous  day,  his  clients  wer 
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not  in  a  poaition  to  csny  the  owe  agaiuRt  the  pruoner  bejond  the  nle  of  Uir 
which  hia  lonkhip  laid  down,  and  to  which  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  implicitlj  bowed, 
— that  ODO  accomplice  confirming  another  wfta  not  enough,  in  the  atwence  of 
independent  testimony  of  a  corroborative  kind.  That  being  so,  and  eepectaUy 
afl«r  this  case  had  been  deferred  from  the  Decentbec  Senions,  the  adnaera 
of  the  Bank  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  aak  his  lordship  for  any  (hrther 
postponement.     Tliey  therefore  withdrew  from  the  prosecution. 

The  learned  judge  thonght  the  course  they  had  taken  was  a  disenet  oae,  and 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged. 

The  toot  men  who  had  been  convicted  being  then  placed  at  the  hw  fiv 
sentence,  Mr.  Jostioe  Blackbnm,  addressing  the  prisoners,  said, — Ton  have  been 
convicted  of  the  several  offenoes  with  which  you  were  charged — Baroett  and 
Williams  on  their  own  confession,  and  Griffiths  also  on  his  own  confession  as  to 
part  of  the  indictment,  and  by  the  jury  as  to  Qie  rest.  The  crime  of  which 
three  of  you  have  been  convicted  is  that  of  forging  and  uttering  a  Bank  of 
England  note,  nnder  circumstances  which  differ  as  to  the  part  which  each  bore 
in  the  transaction,  but  any  of  which  conBtitnt«s  an  oflenoe  of  great  magnitude- 
In  your  case,  Griffiths,  it  is  in  evidence  that  for  a  considerable  number  of  yean 
yon  have  been  engaged  at  a  r^iilar  trade  in  forging  bank-notee.  Yon  have 
been,  though  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  made  ont,  almost  the  only 
person  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  execute  a  forgery  of  a  bank-not«  in  snch  a 
way  as  to  deceive  au  ordinary  person  in  the  community,  bnt,  until  bank-not« 
paper  was  stolen  and  used  for  that  purpose,  not  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  deceive 
any  one  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Yon  seem  to  have  pursued 
that  coarse  deliberately  and  systematically  for  a  considerable  time,  aod  yon  must 
have  talents  and  skill  which,  if  they  had  been  employed  in  an  honest  tnda, 
would  have  brought  yon  a  much  greater  amount  of  emolument  than  the  prosti- 
tution of  them  for  an  unlawful  purpose;  but  you  were  at  length  detected,  and 
you  are  here  to  answer  for  your  crime.  Your  conduct  is  aggravated  1^  the 
circumstance  that  in  this  particular  case  yon  were  guilty  of  the  offence  chaiged, 
knowing,  from  your  nse  of  the  actual  genuine  paper  in  the  forgery,  that  that 
genuine  paper  had  been  stolen.  You  must  have  known  also  that  the  effect  rf 
putting  forged  notes  into  circulation  would  be,  not  only  to  cause  very  heavy 
losses  to  innocent  persons,  but  also  to  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  convictjon- 
It  may  sometimea  have  been  that,  when  forged  notes  came  into  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  person,  that  innocent  person  has  been  tempted  to  get  rid  of  them, 
thinking  he  was  doing  little  harm,  and  has  afterwards  been  convicted,  tbon^ 
wholly  guiltless  of  the  actual  foigery.  The  crime  of  which  you  have  been  con- 
victed is  one  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  was  formerly,  as  you  probably  know, 
a  capital  offence,  and  although  it  is  no  longer  so,  it  is  visited  with  the  greatest 
punishment  known  to  the  law  short  of  death.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that,  short  of  a  capital  offence, 
there  con  be  a  greater  crime  than  that  of  which  you  have  been  gnilty,  and  the 
sentence  I  have  to  pass  upon  yon,  and  which  is  liie  highest  known  to  the  law, 
is,  that  you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  tor  the  remainder  of  your  natural  life. 
Buncher,  your  case  is  one  shade,  and  only  one  shsde,  less  bad  than  that  of 
Griffiths.  It  appears  b  evidence  that  you,  a  person  in  the  posseesion  of  rsther 
more  means  than  the  rest,  have  for  a  considerable  time  acted  as  the  agent  in 
passing  oS*  forged  bank-notes.  In  this  particular  instance  you  had  received 
the  stolen  paper,  and  by  your  connexion  with  Griffiths  and  your  command  of 
money  and  means  had  endeavoured,  and  suocesB&Uy  endcsToored,  to  diqioM 
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of  it  for  the  parpo«e  of  forgery.  I  had  caDsiderable  donbt,  m  looking  at  joar 
cue,  whether  I  ought  not  to  paaa  the  full  Bcatence  preuribed  by  law;  but 
your  crime,  as  I  have  said,  u  one  shade  lees  a^ravated  than  that  of  Qriffiths ; 
and,  that  being  so,  I  conitign  you  to  a  terra  of  penal  aerritude  which,  at  yoor 
age,  will  nearly  be  tantamount  to  your  natural  life — namely,  for  twenty-five 
yean.  Burnett,  you  have,  upon  your  own  coolessloii,  been  guilty  of  these 
fbrgeries,  and  your  case  is  a  very  bad  one,  hut  it  is  a  degree  less  serious  than 
that  of  the  prisoner  Buncher.  You  had  been  previously  convicted  of  felony,  and 
had  completed  the  term  of  your  punishment  in  penal  servitude.  I  notice,  in 
passing,  the  circumstance  of  yoor  not  having  been  released  before  tlie  expiration 
of  yonr  sentence,  thongh  it  does  not  bear  on  the  immediate  subject  in  hand. 
Shortly  afterwards  you  were  found  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Laveratoke  and 
inciting  one  Henry  Brown,  employed  at  the  roilla  there,  to  steal,  either  by 
himself  or  with  the  wd  of  others,  Bank  paper,  which  you  then  brought  to 
London  from  time  to  time  and  caused  to  be  passed  to  other  persona.  The  oQeuce 
of  which  you  have  been  convicted  on  your  own  confession  is  that  of  receiving 
the  paper  with  a  guilty  knowledge.  That  is  an  ofTenco  which  in  itself,  after  a 
previous  conviction,  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude,  but  not  for  so  long  a  term 
as  that  which  I  have  felt  bound  to  award  for  the  crime  of  forging  and  uttering. 
Believing  yon  to  be  one  degree  less  guilty  than  Buncher,  the  sentence  1  have  to 
pass  on  yon  is  that  you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  twenty  years.  Williams, 
yon  pleaded  guilty  yesterday  before  the  Recorder  to  an  offence  connocted  with 
this  crime  of  fo^ery,  but  a  minor  offence.  You  are  convicted  on  yoiU'  own 
confession  of  preparing  and  engraving  some  of  the  plates  with  which  Griffiths 
DO  doubt  consummated  the  crime.  You  are  represented  to  be  a  working  man 
skilled  in  engraving,  and  who  had  on  this  occasion  and  several  others  been 
induced  to  execute  these  engravings;  bnt  yon  had  probably  no  further  part  in 
forging  and  uttering  the  notes.  The  offence  of  making  such  engravings  is 
punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years  as  the  maximum,  and  that  is 
a  punishment  which  in  some  cases  would  not  be  too  great,  but,  taking  the 
drcumstances  into  account,  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  pass  so  high  a  sentence. 
It  is,  however,  a  crime  that  must  be  punished  by  a  severe  retribution.  You 
most  have  known  when  yon  were  engraving  those  plates  that  you  were  doing 
it  for  a  person  who  intended  to  commit  tlie  crime  of  forgery,  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  you,  who  were  engaged  in  an  honest  trade,  should  for  a  moment 
have  been  diverted  from  its  legitimate  pursuit.  In  your  case  I  think  the  ends 
of  justice  will  be  satisfied  by  my  directing  you  to  bo  kept  in  penal  servitude  for 
four  years,  and  I  do  so  accordingly. 

The  convicts  were  then  removed  from  the  bar. 

The  learned  Judge,  addressing  Cummings,  whom  he  had  directed  to  be 
brought  before  him,  saidi^-You  have  been  acquitted  on  a  technical  ground,  and 
I  call  you  forward  merely  to  explain,  partly  for  yonr  own  sake,  and  partly  for 
the  sake  of  others,  why  you  were  discharged.  By  a  rule  of  practice  which,  from 
long  usage,  has  ahnost  acquired  the  force  of  law,  it  is  not  a  right  or  proper  thing 
that  any  person  should  ever  be  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice, 
nnleas  it  is  corroborated  by  independent  testimony.  For  want  of  such  corro- 
boration you  escape ;  but  whatever  be  the  effect  of  that,  it  is  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  should  be  kept  pure, 
and  that  the  great  evils  which  would  resnlt  iJrom  any  one  being  convicted  on  the 
evidence  of  an  accomplice  atone  should  he  avoided.  I  have  therefore  directed 
yonr  acquittal,  and  yon  will  be  now  discharged  {  but  1  wish  you  and  all  olhi-rs 
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to  take  warning  from  the  hUtoiy  ot  this  com-,  that  if  theee  crimes  are  oommitted, 
it  is  impossible  that  thej  can  long  be  continued  withont  the  detection  and 
puniehment  of  the  pereone  who  embark  in  them  ;  for,  as  soon  as  suspicion  is 
awakened  and  inquiry  set  on  foot,  there  will  always  be  a  ccrtaio  amount  of 
treachery  among  those  implicated  in  them,  and  the  treacherous  associates  who 
betray  the  rest  are  probably  themnetves  the  greatest  villains.  I  say  this  partly 
for  your  naming,  and  partly  for  that  of  others.  You  will  now  be  discharged, 
but  should  joD  resume  those  courses  afterwards  jou  will  soon  be  detected,  and 
this  affair  will  be  remembered  against  joa. 

CummingH  then  left  the  bar,  and  this  remarkable  trial,  which  had  occajned 
fbuT  days,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


THE  DERBYSHIRE  MURDER. 
The  Qdbbm  «.  Gbobqe  Yictob  Townlbt. 

Thia  case,  which,  both  from  the  circtimstancee  of  the  crime,  the  defence  set  op 
for  the  prisoner,  and  the  legal  and  other  qneetionB  which  arose  snlaequent  to  bia 
canTiction  and  sentence,  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  intereet  in  the  pnblic 
mind,  and  led  to  much  controversy  and  discDBsion,  came  on  for  trial  at  the 
Winter  Assize  for  the  connty  of  Derby,  the  court  being  nnnsnally  crowded,  and 
the  proceedings  watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

Mr.  Boden,  Q.C.  (specially  ret^ned),  and  Ur.  Bristowe  appeared  for  the 
proeccution ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Seijeant  O'Brien  (both  of  whom 
were  specially  retained),  with  Mr.  Stephen,  defended  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner,  who  wae  described  as  a  wan  of  very  quiet  and  refined  manners, 
a  good  lingaist,  end  an  accomplished  musician,  and  who  was  apparently  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  Boden,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  proseculdon,  stated  that  the  prisoner 
was  a  member  of  a  respectable  family  living  at  Hendham-vale,  a  mile  or  two 
from  Mancheeter.  His  father  was  a  commission  agent  at  Manchester,  bnt  the 
prisoner  had  no  employment,  unless  it  was  that  he  acted  as  a  clerk  in  his  fathei'e 
office.  Miss  Elizabeth  Goodwin,  with  whose  death  he  was  charged,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Goodwin,  and  granddaughter  of  Capt^  Goodwin,  who 
had  long  lived  in  the  county  and  acted  as  a  magistrate  there.  Mn.  Henry 
Goodwin  lived  at  Chester,  and  up  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  Miss  Goodwin 
had  lived  with  her  mother,  bnt  about  that  time  she  left  Chester  and  went 
to  reside  at  Wigwell  Grange  with  her  grandfather,  an  old  man  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age.  Miss  Goodwin  herself  was  very  nearly  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Captain  Goodwin's  eldest  son  was  a  physician  at  Manchester,  and 
Misa  Goodwin  while  on  a  visit  to  him  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Townleys.  That  acquMntance  led  to  the  forming  of  a  strong  attachment  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  and  ultimately,  about  four  years  ago,  they 
became  engaged.  Owing  to  Townley's  want  of  means  to  support  a  wife  the 
engagement  was  not  approved  by  the  lady's  friends,  and  for  some  short  time  it 
was  broken  off.  It  had  been  renewed,  -however,  shortly  afterwards,  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  to  within  a  short  time  of  her  death.  Miss  Goodwin  appeared  to 
have  written  to  the  prisoner  on  the  14th  of  August  to  break  off  the  engage. 
ment.     Her  letters,  however,  had,  with  one  exception,  been  given  up  by  Towuley 
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"  Hendham-vale,  Sandaj. 

"  My  dearest  Bessie, — Dearest  you  will  always  be  to  me ;  to  eay  that  I  am 
not  terribly  cot  up  would  be  a  lie,  but,  at  any  rate,  yon  know  I  am  not  the  man 
to  stand  \a  your  way.  I  answer  nothing  to  your  last  letter,  except  that  I  wish 
to  bear  from  your  own  lips  what  your  wishes  are,  and  I  will  accede  to  them. 
Tdd  know  me  too  well  to  snppose  that  1  should  give  way  to  any  unnecessary 
nonseoBe  or  sentimentalism.  I  have  had  a  singular  run  of  good  and  bad  luck 
lately ;  it  suffices  to  say  that  I  have  an  ofier  to  leave  England.  Before  I  go  I 
wish  to  see  you  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  though  Ood  knows  what 
misery  it  gives  me  to  say  so.  You  will  admit  that  my  desire  to  see  you  is  but 
nstnraL  Say  in  your  next  where  you  will  meet  me.  I  will  come  by  the  first 
or  second  train  from  Derby  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  morning,  whichever 
Baits  you ;  of  course,  without  any  one  knowing.  The  soonar  it  is  all  settled,  the 
better  for  both  parties. 

"  Ever,  dearest  Bessie,  your  affectionato 

"  Gbobob. 

"F.S. — I  arrived  too  late  from  Bolton  to  answer  yesterday.  Will  you  writ« 
by  return?" 

On  the  Monday  he  wrote  again  :— 

"  Hendham-vale,  Monday. 

"  Dearest  Bessie,— -It  is  doubtlul  whether  you  will  get  the  letter  I  wrote  you 
yesterday  till  to-morrow.  I  posted  it  myself  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the 
general  office  (I  conld  not  before),  and  being  Sunday,  could  not  make  ont 
about  the  mails,  bo  I  put  it  into  the  extra  stamp  box  for  the  chance  of  ita 
going. 

"  This  is  simply  to  say  that  in  my  baste  1  mentioned  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
foi^tting  that  I  sbonid  have  to  leave  here  to-day  in  order  to  see  you  to-morrow 
—that  is,  if  I  see  you  in  the  morning,  as  on  the  last  occasion ;  but  if  it  suita 
you  better  I  could  arrive  by  the  same  tnun  that  Kate  and  I  came  by,  and  you 
could  meet  me  the  same  evening,  I  returning  the  following  morning.  I  suppose 
it  would  not  be  possible  the  same  night.  I  think  if  we  say  Thursday  evening 
or  Friday  morning  it  will  be  best,  as  then  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  you 
to  say  which  you  prefer,  so  at  any  rate  in  your  next  eay  at  what  lime  and 
whereabouts  I  can'  see  yon.  I  suppose  any  where  between  your  honse  and 
Whatstandnell  would  do.  I  am  ill  and  thoroughly  upset,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
you  are.  We  shall  both  be  happier  and  better  in  mind,  as  well  as  body,  after 
this  last  interview.  Address,  care  of  W.  Arrowsmith,  Qilnow-mills,  Bolton, 
where  I  am  going  hack  to-morrow.  Of  course,  if  I  hear  to-morrow,  and  you  fii 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  I  shall  be  at  your  appointment,  '  coute  gu'il  cotUe.' 
"  Always  your  affectionate 

"G.V.  T. 

"Truns.— I  can  arrive  at  Whatstand well-bridge  at  42  afternoon,  or  at  9.31 
or  11.37  in  the  morning,  whichever  you  like." 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  prisoner  wrote  again  as  follows  :— 
"  Gilnow-mills,  Bolton,  Wednesday. 

"  My  dear  Bessie,— I  will  only  say  here  Uiat  I  will  arrive  by  the  trwn  yon 
mention  (11.37  a.m.,  Friday  morning),  and  that  I  hope,  dear  Bessie,  you  will 
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not  bother  yonnelf  nnnecmrarilj  about  all  tbu  aa  ftr  M  I  am  MHoM^ied.  For 
mj'  own  peace  of  mind  I  wish  to  see  joq,  which  I  hope  jou  won't  think  selfish. 
Xht  rale,  I  onlj  repeat  what  I  have  olread;  said — I  have  but  to  hear  &om  yon 
what  jrour  nishee  ate,  and  tbej  shall  be  complied  with,  and  tlmt  I  hM,ye  tuffident 
lavoir  vivre  not  to  malce  a  bother  abont  what  cannot  be  helped.  Yod  can 
vrrite  to  the  Midland  Hotel,  Derby,  where  I  shall  stay  to-morrow  night,  or  leave 
a  note  at  the  iaa  at  Whatatandwell-bridge  for  me.  Don't  bt  me  be  the  cause  of 
an;  row  between  jou  and  your  G.  P.  If  yon  like  to  call  at  the  inn  I  will  not 
stir  oat  till  yoQ  come ;  but  I  leave  all  this  to  your  JudgnieDt. 

"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 
"  Hiss  Bessie  Goodwin,  WigweU  Grange,  "  0.  V.  T. 

Wirksworth,  Derbyshire." 

On  the  same  day  Hias  Goodwin  wrote  a  letter  to  tlie  prisoner,  which  had 
been  preserved,  and  wai  as  follows ; — 

"  Uy  dear  George, — I  write  this  in  the  greatest  haste  to  tell  yon  not  to  come 
on  (any)  account.  I  leave  here  to-day,  and  can't  tell  when  I  shall  or  can  be 
back  again.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you,  if  it  can  pOB»ibly  be  avoided,  and  indeed 
there  will  be  no  chance  now,  so  we  had  better  end  this  state  of  suspense  at  once, 
and  say  '  Good-bye '  without  seeing  each  other.  I  feel  sure  I  could  not  stand 
the  meeting.  If  you  write  ouce  more  within  the  next  three  days  I  can  get  it, 
but  not  later  than  that  time  without  ite  being  seen,  for  my  letters  are  strictly 
watehed,  and  even  opened.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Wednesday.  "  Bbssis. 

"  Immediate. 
"G.  Y.  Townley,  Esq.,  Hendham-vale, 
Smedlej,  near  Manchester." 
This  letter   reached  Hendham-vale  on  the  Thursday  morning,  and  Townley's 
mother,  perceiving  from  whom  it  came,  opened  it,  and  immediately  telegraphed 
to  the  prisoner,  who  was  then  staying  at  Mr.  Arrowsmith's,  at  Bolton : — 

"Letter  from  B.  [Bessie]. — Come  at  once.  Will  meet  you  at  the  station. 
Will  wait     Immediate." 

Immediately  on  getting  this  telegram  the  prisoner  seems  te  have  left  Bolton 
and  gone  to  Hendham-vale.  From  there  ho  went  on  tbe  same  day  to  the 
Midland  Hotel,  at  Derby,  where  he  slept.  On  the  following  morning,  Friday, 
the  2lBt  of  August,  he  left  Derby,  and  went  to  Whatstandwell,  tbe  nearest 
atfttion  to  Wigwell  Orange,  which  is  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  He  reached 
tills  place  about  half-past  eleven,  and  went  to  the  Bull's  Head  Inn,  which  is 
close  to  the  station.  The  learned  counsel  then  detuled  the  facte  of  the  case  aa 
they  appear  in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  below.  He  added  that  it  was  dear 
that  Miss  Goodwin  met  her  death  at  the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  it  seemed 
te  be  equally  clear  that  if  the  prisoner  was  responsible  for  his  acto,  the  offence 
amounted  to  murder.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to  anticipate  the  defence  that 
would  be  set  up  on  the  prisoner's  behalf;  bnt  if  that  defence  was  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  responsible,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  he  was  labouring 
from  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  ho  did  not 
know  lio  wsa  doinj-  what  was  wrong. 

After  proving  tlie  facts  already  stated,  Mr.  Boden  called 

Ann  Buriey,  who  said, — I  keep  the  Bull's  Head  Inn,  at  Whatatandwell- 
bridge;  which  is  about  three  miles  from  WigweU  Orange.     The  prisoner  came 
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to  m;  hoiue  od  the  morning  of  the  21rt  of  August,  abont  half-jMst  eleven,  and 
a«ked  if  tliere  was  a  note  for  'Uli.  Townlef .  On  hearing  that  there  was  not,  he 
uked  for  a  glaM  of  brandy  and  water.  After  walking  about  wune  little  time 
he  came  back  and  aaked  if  he  conld  have  a  bed,  as  he  said  he  might  probably 
want  one  that  night,  and  having  had  another  gtaas  of  brandy  and  a  pill, 
which  he  took  from  bis  cwpetrhag,  be  left  the  hoase  in  the  direction  of  Wigvrell 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  next  witness  that  the  prisoner,  aiVr 
leaving  the  Bull's  Head  I^n,  mnst  have  gone  past  Wigwell  Orange,  which 
b  abont  half-way  between  the  Bull's  Head  end  Wirksworth,  to  tlie  last-named 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Hanis. — I  keep  tlie  grammar  school  at  Wirksworth,  which 
is  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wigwell  Orange.  The  prisoner  came  to  mj 
honse  on  the  21st  of  Angnst,  at  half-paat  one.  and  said,  "  I  hare  called  on  jon  as 
a  friend  of  Miss  Goodwin.  I  gnppose  jon  know  there  is  an  engagement  be- 
tween OS."  I  said,  "  I  understood  there  was  an  engagement,  bat  that  it  had  been 
broken  off."  He  siud,  "  She  has  written  to  me  to  break  off  the  engagement,  and 
decline!  to  see  me.  I  want  to  know  how  matters  gtand."  I  said,  "Any  thing 
I  know  is  in  confidence,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  satisfy  yon."  He  said,  "I 
will  find  it  oat  somehow  or  other."  He  then  ashed  who  was  the  clergyman 
who  had  been  staying  at  Wigwell.  I  said,  "There  had  been  one  there,  bat  I 
declined  to  give  hia  name."  I  had  been  told  that  there  was  an  engagement 
between  Miss  Ooodwin  and  this  clei^yman  who  was  staying  there  three  weeks 
or  a  month  ago.  He  then  aaked  if  Miss  Ooodwin  was  at  Wigwell,  and  if  I 
thought  any  coercion  had  been  need  towarda  her.  I  said  she  was  at  Wigwell, 
bat  no  coercion  had  been  nsed  towards  her  that  I  was  aware  of.  He  sud, 
"  Sooner  or  later  I  mnst  see  her.  I  have  written  to  release  her  from  the  en- 
gagement, but  I  must  hear  from  herself  that  she  gives  it  np.  She  is  of  ^^e  and 
most  please  herself.  I  know  I  am  not  a  good  match,  and  have  no  wish  to  at&ud 
in  her  way."  I  then  told  him  I  must  leave  him,  as  it  was  my  school-hour  (two 
o'clock),  but  if  he  would  call  at  half-past  four  I  would  see  him  ^ain.  He  then 
left  and  came  again  at  half-past  four.  I  told  him  his  best  coarse  was  to 
write  a  note  to  Misa  Ooodwin,  and  send  it  bj  post,  requesting  her  to  see  him  in 
the  morning.  He  said  he  had  already  written  and  without  effect  I  sud,"If  you 
were  to  call  at  the  house,  perhaps  Miss  Goodwin  would  see  you."  He  smd  he 
would  do  so,  and  get  it  off  his  mind.  He  left,  saying  he  would  call  again,  but 
did  not  do  so.  His  manner  was  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  perfectly  calm  and 
collected.     There  was  nothing  to  attract  my  attention. 

Croes-eiamined. — 1  had  only  seen  the  prisoner  once  before.  That  waa  at  Mr. 
Ooodwin 's.  I  was  told  of  the  engagement  with  the  clergyman  by  Miss  Ooodwin 
herself  the  Wednesday  before  her  death. 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Poyser. — I  am  the  housemaid  at  Wigwell  Orange.  The 
prisoner  came  to  the  house  on  Friday  evening,  the  2lHt  of  Augast,  at  twenty 
minutes  to  six,  and  asked  for  Miss  Ooodwin.  I  showed  him  in,  and  Miss 
Ooodwin  met  him  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  they  went  into  the  garden. 
Half  an  hour  after  I  went  into  the  garden  and  found  them  sitting  on  a  seat  a 
short  distance  from  the  house.  I  told  Miss  Goodwin  she  was  wanted,  and  she 
came  to  the  bouse  and  remained  there  till  a  quarter  to  seven,  when  she  went  out 
agun.  I  went  out  at  a  quarter  past  seven  and  found  her  again  sitting  on  the 
seat  with  the  prisoner.  I  told  her  tea  was  ready,  and  she  said,  "  I  am  coming 
directly."    I  left  her,  but  she  never  returned  alive.    I  had  seen  him  before.    His 
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manner  wu  like  ttiat  of  otlter  people,  and  wu  not  different  on  the  Slst  from 
wbst  it  had  been  at  other  times. 

Thomai  Biddnlph. — On  die  night  of  the  21et  of  August  I  waa  coming  ap  the 
'Wigwell-hill-Iane,  aboat  half-past  eight.  On  getting  to  the  top  of  the  Une, 
where  it  opens  into  the  turnpike-road,  I  saw  a  man  uid  woman  walking  together 
towards  Wigwell  Grange.  The  woman  was  Hiss  Ooodirin.  After  passing  them  1 
looked  back,  and  saw  she  had  lumed  round  in  &ont  of  the  geuUeman  with  her 
back  to  the  halL 

Renben  Conway.— I  work  ibrUr.  Bowmer,  who  lives  jnst  opposite  theGrange. 
On  the  night  of  the  2lBt,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  as  I  was  going  along 
&e  tampike-road  from  the  hall  towards  the  Wigwell -lane  end  I  heard  a  moaning 
noise,  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Hill-lane  end.  I  ran 
forward.  Mid  Eound  Uisa  Qoodwin  guiding  herself  by  the  wall  and  coming 
towards  the  house.  Her  face  and  the  front  of  her  dress  were  covered  with  blood. 
She  aaked  me  to  take  her  home,  and  said  there  was  a  gentleman  down  then  had 
been  mnrdering  her.  I  pnt  mj  arm  roond  her  and  carried  her  abont  twenty 
yards.  She  naked  me  whether  I  oonld  eee  anj  one,  and  on  looking  down  the 
lotd  I  saw  the  prisoner  sixty  or  eighty  yards  below  towards  the  lane  end,  and 
nearer  the  lane  end  than  tba  place  where  the  blood  was  afterwards  found.  He 
was  crossing  the  road,  and  then  came  towards  me.  When  I  first  eaw  him  he 
was  abont  forty  yards  from  the  hunting  gato.  As  he  came  up  I  went  towards 
him,  and  asked  him  who  had  been  murdering  Miet  Goodwin.  He  said  he  had 
stabbed  her.  I  aaked  him  to  go  and  help  me,  and  he  took  hold  of  her  head  and 
I  of  her  body,  and  we  carried  her  towarde  Wigwell.  He  called  her  "  Poor 
Bessie  "  several  times,  and  said,  "  You  should  not  have  proved  lalse  to  me."  She 
said  nothing  then.  We  laid  her  down  near  a  gate,  and  prisoner  asked  me  for 
something  to  put  round  her  neck  to  stop  the  bleeding.  I  said  I  had  nothing, 
and  he  asked  me  to  go  for  help.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  stop  with  her,  and  ha 
aaid  he  would.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Bowmer's  yard  for  help,  leaving  the  prisoner 
with  Miss  Qoodwin.  I  was  away  abont  four  or  five  minatee,  and  on  coming 
back  found  the  prisoner  holding  something  round  her  neck.  I  asked  if  she  waa 
living,  and  he  said  she  was.  She  said,  "Take  me  home."  We  then  carried  her 
a  short  distance  farther  until  Mr.  Seeds  and  his  brother  came  up.  Mr.  Seeds 
asked  who  bad  done  it.  The  prisoner  said,  "  I  have  done  it"  We  then  carried 
her  further,  and  mat  James  Conway,  who  also  aaked  who  had  done  it.  The 
prisoner  said,  "  I  know,  and  he  knows ;  I  am  the  man  who  did  it,  and  I  shall  be 
hanged  for  it."  Miss  Goodwin  then  said  she  was  dying.  We  carried  her 
further,  and  met  Mr.  Bowmer,  who  also  wanted  to  knovr  who  had  done  it.  The 
prisoner  said,  "  I  have  done  it ;  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  that."  After 
going  a  little  further  he  said  he  was  afraid  she  was  dead,  and  bent  down  and 
kissed  her.  She  was  dead.  We  met  Captain  Goodwin  and  Ann  Foyser,  the 
housekeeper,  just  within  the  hall  gates.  Captwi  Goodwin  asked  what  we  had 
amiss,  and  the  prisoner  answered,  "  It  is  your  granddaughter  Bet«y,  murdered." 
Captoin  Goodwin  wanted  to  know  who  had  done  it.  The  prisoner  s^d,  "  I  have 
done  it;"  and,  on  the  captain's  asking  who  he  was,  said,  "My  name  is  George 
Townlcy."  The  body  was  taken  into  the  kitchen  and  put  on  the  floor.  Captain 
Goodwin  then  asked  the  prisoner  what  made  him  do  it.  He  answered,  "  She 
has  deceived  me ;  and  the  woman  that  deceives  me  must  die."  He  then  went 
into  the  drawing-room  with  Captain  Goodwin. 

Ann  Poyser,  the  housekeeper,  corroborated  the  last  part  of  the  preceding 
witness's  evidence. 

Dcinz.aoy  Google 
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Dr.  Newton  Haot. — I  was  called  in  to  Wi^ell  Orange  on  the  Fridftj  evening, 
and  fonnd  Miss  Goodwin  dead.  There  were  three  wonnds  on  the  right  side  of 
the  neck,  one  a  stab  behind  and  below  the  right  ear ;  the  second  a  stab  in  front  of 
this,  enperficial ;  the  third  wound,  still  further  in  fnffit,  three  inchee  long,  and 
extending  nearlj  to  the  chin.  The  bach  part  of  this  wound  appeared  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  stab  directed  downwards  and  backwardx.  The  eitemal 
carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugnlar  vein  were  severed.  These  were  severed 
by  the  third  wonnd.  The  first  wound  was  probably  given  from  behind,  and  waa 
not  mortal.  I  should  have  thought  that  a  person  could  not  have  walked  aft«r 
receiving  the  third  wound.  The  knife  produced  (an  ordinary  cUep  knife,  fonnd 
on  the  prisoner)  would  have  caused  the  wounds.  I  saw  the  prisoner  that  night. 
He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  calm. 

Crosa.eianuned. — I  was  with  him  ton  or  fiA«en  minutes  in  the  drawing-nxnn. 
There  was  much  blood  upon  him. 

Captain  Goodwin. — (This  witness,  who  is  eighty-fonr  years  of  age,  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  infirm,  but  spoke  with  a  strong  clear  voice.)  Alter  stating  what 
took  place  at  the  gate — which  has  been  already  given — the  witness,  who  waa 
much  moved,  continued: — After  saying  that  the  woman  who  deceived  him  moat 
die,  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  told  her  I  would  kill  her.  She  knew  my  temper." 
He  also  said,  "  I  had  the  means  two  months  ago,  and  I  have  the  means  at  the 
present  time."  He  asked  if  I  would  take  chat^  of  some  of  his  things.  I 
observed  he  had  money  in  hi£  hand.  I  declined  to  take  any  thing.  He  then 
produced  two  packets  of  letters.  He  gave  them  to  me  and  said,  "  Will  you  take 
care  of  these  P  Tou  may  read  them,  bom  them,  or  do  what  you  like  wit}i  them. 
I  don't  wish  these  to  be  brought  into  court"  1  kept  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  threw  them  alt  into  the  fire.  I  did  not  read  a  line  of  them,  but  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  my  granddaughter's  letters.  The  prisoner  was  staying  at  my 
honse  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas  time.  I  did  not  see  much,  hardly  any  thing 
of  him.  On  the  Friday  evening  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  indifference.  I 
thought  I  saw  B  little  excitement  abont  him  jnst  befi>i'e  he  offered  me  the  things. 
He  had  been  so  perfectly  indifferent  before  that  I  noticed  the  change. 

Cross-examined. — AfUr  the  prisoner  was  remanded,  a  policeman,  Pamham, 
asked  me  for  one  of  the  letters  produced  in  court  (the  last  frvm  Townlej),  and 
another  policeman.  Burton,  asked  me  for  the  packet  of  letters,  and  suspecting  he 
had  some  improper  motive  I  burnt  them.  I  thought  he  was  pumping  me,  and, 
being  annoyed  at  that,  I  burnt  the  letters. 

Charles  Pamham,  a  police  constable,  said,— When  I  got  to  Wigwell  on  the  Friday 
evening  the  prisoner  cftme  towards  me  and  said,  "I  wish  to  give  myself  up  for  mur- 
dering the  young  lady."  I  cautioned  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge  he  was  giving  himself  up  for.  He  said,  "Yea.  quite  so,  and 
will  go  with  you  quietly,  only  let  me  see  her  first."  I  then  said  to  him,  "  What 
have  jou  done  with  the  instmment  or  knife  you  committed  the  deed  withP" 
He  took  the  knife  now  produced  ont  of  his  pocket  and  gave  it  t«  me.  It  waa 
wet  with  blood.  I  then  took  him  into  the  kitchen.  He  looked  at  the  body 
sted&stly,  but  did  not  speak.  On  the  way  to  the  lock-up  he  sud,  "  I  am  br 
happier  now  I  have  done  it  than  I  was  before,  and  I  tmst  she  b."  I  searched 
him  and  found  two  other  knives  (penknives)  upon  him.  Next  morning  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  a  shawl.  He  said.  "  I  saw  one  on  the  road  and 
threw  it  over  the  wall."  This  was  Hi»B  Goodwin's  shawl.  I  examined  the 
road  and  found  a  small  pool  of  blood  at  the  comer  of  Wigwell-mill-lane.  At  the 
hunting  gate,  which  is  about  200  yards  from  the  lane  end  and  nearer  the  Grange, 
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I  foond  mother  large  pool  of  Uood.    I  did  not  notice  any  betwem  the  two 

CroM-examined. — I  did  notsaj,  "Are  yon  aware  of  the  nature  of  tlie  chat^P" 
because  I  doubted  whetlier  he  was,  bat  becauM  he  seemed  so  aniioua  to  give 
himself  up.  I  noticed  marlu  of  whitliug  on  a  gate  opposite  to  the  hunting  gate- 
Three  or  fonr  pieces  bad  been  cot  off.  That  gate  baa  been  complet«lj  palled  to 
pieces  and  carried  away  hj  the  persons  who  have  visited  the  spot. 

The  above  evidence  having  been  given,  Mr.  Macaulay  addressed  the  jnrj  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner.  He  etronglj  bopedthat  beshouldsatief;  the  jury  beyond 
all  doubt  that  by  a  mysterioua  dispensation  of  Providence  the  prisoner  had  been 
deprived  of  his  reason  to  snch  a  degree  as  t«  render  him  not  ocnenable  to  the 
laws  for  the  dreadful  deed  which  undoubtedly  he  had  committed.  His  lather 
was  a  man  of  good  means  and  poeition,  and  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  of  whom  the  prisoner  was  the  eldest.  From  an  early  age  his  be- 
haviour had  been  somewhat  peculiar.  He  was  periectlj  well  oondncted, 
gentle,  quiet,  and  well  behaved.  He  was  eiceedinglj  accomplished,  hut  he 
was  found  to  have  no  aptitude  or  capadty  for  the  serious  business  of  life. 
When  very  young  he  was  noted  for  his  taste  for  mnaic.  At  school  he  acquired 
languages  with  facility ;  bat  when  put  into  a  merchant's  counting-hooae  he 
could  Dot  learn  the  buBioees.  The  learned  conneel  then  went  into  a  detailed 
tuconnt  of  the  evidence  be  proposed  to  adduce,  which  ttom  ite  importance  we 
give  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  witnesses. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  addreas  hia  lordship  observed,  "  I  have  not 
sat  here  to  try  this  case  without  well  considering  what  question  I  should  leave 
to  the  jury,  and  I  will  now  read  what  I  have  written  down,  and  what  I  propose 
to  leave  to  the  jury.  I  shall  tell  them  that  if  they  believe  that,  although  there 
might  have  been  disease  of  the  mind  to  some  extent,  yet  if  the  prisoner  knew 
that  the  act  he  was  committing  would  probably  cause  death,  and  Uiat  the  doing 
it  would  sabject  him  to  legal  punishment^  there  was  criminal  responsibility." 

Mr.  Macaulay. — Many  men  have  been  acquitted  with  approval  who  most  have 
been  convictwd  under  such  a  directioo. 

Baron  Martin. — I  have  drawn  that  from  a  summing-up  of  Justice  Le  Blanc, 
which  has  been  much  approved  of,  and  from  a  decision  of  Lord  Denman's,  and 
another  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  oorrect  statement  of  the 
law.  I  have  put  aside  from  my  consideration  the  ruling  of  the  judge  who  tried 
Belliogbam,  because  that  ruling  has  been  objected  to. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  called  .— 

Emma  Marsdeu. — I  am  the  prisoner's  maternal  annt,  and  have  known  him  all 
his  life.  He  is  very  affectionate  and  veiy  humane.  I  had  an  aant  named  Mary 
Marsden,  the  sister  of  the  prisoner's  grand&tber.  She  destroyed  herself,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  insane.  Gilbert  Ainsworth,  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  was  con- 
fined for  many  years  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Titus  Bourne,  my  maternal  uncle,  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  five  were  insane.  Two  were  confined  in  an  asylum.  Another 
maternal  uncle  had  six  children,  of  whom  one  has  been  insane.  He  is  not  now  in 
an  asylum. 

Cross-examined. — The  prisoner  was  occasionally  sutyect  to  fits  of  ill-temper. 
He  was  not  ill-tempered  generally. 

The  Bev.  William  Bourne  Masters,  the  prisoner's  maternal  uncle,  corroborated 
the  evidence  of  the  last  witness. 

Mary  Townley. — I  am  the  prisoner's  mother.  He  had  a  very  poor  capacity  for 
businosd  pursuits,  and  had  do  profession  in  August  last.     In  March  of  this  yesr 
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I  tecnved  ft  letter  from  Miss  Ooodwin,  expreesing  gTMt  affection  for  mjr  aon. 
They  were  npon  the  most  afiectioDate  temiB,  and  mj'  Hm's  affection  continued  the 
same  as  ever.  On  the  12th  of  August  lie  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Goodwin, 
which  I  saw.  (The  letter  was  one  of  those  given  by  Townlej  to  Captain  Goodwin 
and  burnt  bj  him.)  It  spoke  of  a  clergytuan,  the  most  dehghtfnt  man  she  had 
ever  seen  in  her  life.  He  had  been  staying  at  Wigwell,  and  her  grandfather 
thought  he  would  jiut  suit  her,  but  that  would  not  do.  It  ended,  "  Yours 
affectionately."  The  usual  condiwion  was  "  Your  own  darling,"  or  something  of 
that  tort.  I  saw  him  on  the  Saturday,  three  days  after  be  received  that  letter. 
There  was  another  from  Miss  Goodwin  to  him  on  that  day.  It  sud  she  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  him,  and  it  had  bett«r  be  said  at  once.  Grandfather  had  fbimd 
out  that  they  corresponded,  and  was  wild  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  way. 
"  I  want  you  to  release  me,"  the  letter  went  on,  "  that  I  may  have  it  to  say  1  am 
free.  Don't  take  this  too  hardly  in  pity  for  me.  I  ahall  not  marry  if  I  can  help 
it."  That  was  signed  "  Yours  sincerely."  That  letter  seemed  to  have  turned  his 
brain.  He  was  in  such  an  excited,  suppreesed  state  of  leeliug  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  to  sit  up  with  him.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  my  son's  room. 
He  was  at  the  door,  and  appeared  very  excited,  but  externally  calm.  He  had  not 
been  in  bed.  He  took  nothing  but  tea  and  brandy  for  breakfast,  and  only  very 
little  for  dinner.  That  evening  (Sunday,  the  16th  of  August)  be  wrote  a  letter 
to  Uiss  Goodwin  (the  letter  dated  Sunday,  and  given  above).  He  took  a  long 
time  to  write  it,  and  was  nervous  and  excited  while  doing  go.  He  came  down  on 
Monday  morning  and  lay  on  the  sofa.  He  appeared  very  restless.  His  hands 
uid  feet  were  twikhing  nervonsly.  I  gave  him  some  morphia.  He  remained  on 
the  sola  till  dinner-time,  and  took  no  dinner.  After  dinner  ho  wrote  another 
letter  to  Miss  Goodwin.  (This  letter  is  also  given  above,  and  is  dated  "  Monday.") 
He  had  a  little  di£Bculty  in  finding  words  now  and  then.  He  was  so  nervoos 
that  he  spoilt  several  envelopes  in  directing  the  letter  of  Sunday,  and  had  to  tear 
tbem  up.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  took  hardly  any  break&et,  and  appeared  not 
to  have  had  a  night's  rest.  He  then  went  to  Manchester  to  give  a  French  lesson, 
and  on  coming  back  be  was  in  a  perspiration,  and  said  he  hoped  he  was  not  going 
to  have  an  illneaa.  That  afternoon  he  went  to  Bolton,  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith's.  On 
Thursday  another  letter  came  from  Miss  Goodwin  (that  given  above),  and  I 
telegraphed  to  him  to  return  home.  On  arriving  be  showed  me  a  letter  be  bad 
received  from  Miss  Goodwin  at  Bolton.  The  purport  of  it  was  that  if  he  wished 
to  see  her  he  was  to  go  to  the  Midland  Hotel  at  Derby,  where  he  would  find  a 
note  from  her,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him.  There  was  a  postscript,  "After 
all,  you  had  better  come,"  and  she  mentioned  the  trains.  We  consulted  on  what 
was  to  be  done  at  the  station,  and  fixed  that  he  had  better  go  to  Derby.  The 
lett«r  I  gave  him  from  Miss  Goodwin  evidently  distressed  him.  I  could  see  he 
was  dreadfally  upset,  but  he  always  kept  quiet.  Shortly  afterwards  he  left  for 
Derby.  His  manner  was  generally  reserved,  but  excited.  I  noticed  an  excited 
manner.  That  was  his  natural  manner  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
was  only  excited  on  occasions.  I  noticed  a  change  after  the  receipt  of  Miss 
Goodwin's  letters.  I  should  describe  that  change  as  a  suppression  of  deep  feeling. 
I  believe  an  olgection  was  made  to  my  marriage  wiUi  Mr.  Towuley  on  the  ground 
of  the  insanity  in  my  family. 

Cross-examined. — The  French  lesson  was  given  to  the  son  of  a  neighbour 
whom  my  son  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  from  motives  of  kindness. 

Catherine  Townley,  the  prisoner's  sister,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  her  mother. 

Washington  Arrowsmilh. — I  am  a  cotton'Spinncr  at  Bolton.    On  the  I2th  of 
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Angtut  I  MW  the  pritoner  before  and  after  he  received  Hisa  QoodwiDs  letter. 
He  aeemed  much  depressed  bj  it.  He  eeemed  more  depressed  after  getting  the 
wcond  letter.  I  sat  np  with  him  on  the  Saturday  night,  the  IStb.  He  iras 
altematelj  depressed  and  excited,  and  wept  for  about  fonr  hoars  in  the  cooree  of 
the  night,  not  continuousi;.  I  twisted  him  in  writing  the  letter  of  Sundsj.  Re 
Bopplied  the  substance  of  the  letter  and  I  the  words.  He  seemed  to  have  a  diffi- 
cult/ in  finding  words.  He  was  irith  me  at  Bolton  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday, 
the  20th,  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  very  severely  in  mind.  He  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Goodvin  daring  that  time,  which  seemed  to  make  him  more 
despondent.  I  did  not  see  him  ag^n  after  he  received  the  telegram  of  Mrs. 
Townley.  Hia  mind  and  manner  underwent  a  marked  change  after  he  received 
the  letters  from  Mies  Qoodwin.  He  appeared  to  he  lost  in  thought,  and  did  not 
observe  me  sometimes  when  I  spolie  to  him.  His  natoral  disposition  wm  very 
kind,  bat  very  reserved. 

Cross-examined. — He  was  sulgect  to  passion  like  any  body  else.  The  letter 
from  Qilnow-mills  he  wrote  himself.  I  am  not  aware  tbat  he  had  any  medical 
advice  on  the  night  I  sat  up  with  him.  He  appeared  to  be  very  much  distresMd 
and  kept  walking.     That  made  me  think  it  not  safe  to  leave  him. 

William  Glover. — I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  prisoDer  tbur  years.  He  is 
extremely  gentle  and  humane,  and  a  close  and  attached  friend.  He  was  very 
reserved  to  strangers.  I  have  seen  him  extremely  impulsive  and  excitaible  at 
times.  He  was  a  man  with  very  little  hope,  and  looked  despoudingly  at  most 
things.  Sometimes  he  would  address  me,  and  on  my  fontinaing  the  nmvenation 
did  not  appear  to  notice  me.     His  mind  appeared  to  be  wandering  on  something 

John  Grew. — I  am  waiter  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  and  remember  tbe  prisoner 
coming  to  tbe  hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  the  20th  of  August.  He  ashed  for 
chops  and  tea.  At  first  there  was  nothing  to  attract  my  attention,  but  aflerwaida 
he  walked  np  and  down  the  coffee-room.  He  took  very  little  indeed  of  bis  tea, 
and  after  writing  a  letter  asked  what  time  the  mail  went  oot,  and  on  my  replying 
nine  o'clock,  he  went  out  apparently  to  post  the  letter  himself  The  next  room- 
ing he  asked  if  there  were  any  letters  for  Townley.  He  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea 
and  had  some  dry  toast  Before  that  he  walked  up  and  down,  and  muttered 
something  which  I  understood  to  mean  soda  and  brandy.  He  had  a  wild  excited 
appearance  about  his  eyes.  After  break&st  he  walked  up  and  down  muttering  to 
himself  I  thought  him  very  eccentric.  He  asked  the  way  to  the  smoking-room, 
and  when  I  told  him,  be  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  know  the  way  to  the  smoking- 
room  ;  I  know  my  way  all  over  the  honse."  I  came  to  t^e  conclusion  tbat  he  was 
not  right  in  his  mind.  Inspector  Davis  and  Chief-constable  Fox  have  been  to 
me,  and  I  told  them  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  prisoner  was  not  quite  right  in  his 

Cross-examined. — I  do  not  recollect  having  told  Davis  on  the  following  Saturday 
that  I  noticed  nothing  about  Townley.     I  told  him  Townley  was  very  strange  in 

Tbe  Rev.  John  Leighton  Figgins,  incumbent  of  St.  Clement's,  Manchester.— 
I  should  set  the  prisoner  down  as  a  person  deficient  in  what  I  m^ht  call  lagieai 
conclusion.  I  have  conversed  with  him  since  he  has  been  in  prison.  I  do  not 
see  any  change,  because  I  never  had  had  similar  conversations  before.  H  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  is  a  sign  of  derangement,  I  should 
say  he  is  deranged  now. 

Cross-examined. — When  I  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
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right  aad  wrong,  I  meftn  Uiere  are  cerUiu  things  which  I  conBider  flinfnl  and 
which  be  does  not.    He  was  ration&I  in  the  sense  of  anderstanding  what  I  laid. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winglow. — I  have  seen  the  prisoner  twice  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Sims,  the  governor  of  the  gaol.  He  was  not  aware  of  mf  name  or  of  tbe  olgect 
of  my  visit,  llis  behaviour  was  quite  natural  and  not  assumed.  I  talked  to  him 
laigelj  on  the  snbject  of  the  crime.  I  was  with  him  nearlj  two  hours  on  the  first 
occuion  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  second.  I  think  that  at  this  present 
moment  he  is  a  man  of  deranged  intellect.  He  was  deranged  on  the  18th  of 
November,  and  I  thought  still  more  so  last  night,  when  I  saw  him  the  second 
lime.  If  I  had  anj  doubt  as  to  his  insanity  on  the  18th  of  November,  I  bad  none 
what«Ter  last  night.  I  adverted  to  the  convereation  1  had  had  with  him  on  the 
previous  occasion,  with  a  view  of  satisfying  my  mind  that  I  had  left  him  with  an 
accurate  impression  of  what  he  had  said.  He  repeated  to  me  that  he  did  not 
tecogniie  he  had  committed  any  crime  at  all.  neither  did  he  feel  any  degree  of 
pain,  regret,  contrition,  or  remorse  for  what  he  had  done.  I  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  his  mind  on  my  Hrst  visit  the  serious  nature  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. He  repudiated  the  idea  of  its  being  a  crime  either  ag^nst  God  or  man, 
and  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  mine,  attempted  to  justify  ,the  set,  alleging 
that  he  considered  Miss  Goodwin  aa  his  own  property ;  that  she  had  been  illegally 
wrested  from  him  by  an  act  of  violence  {  that  he  viewed  her  in  the  light  of  his 
wife  who  had  committed  an  act  of  adultery,  and  that  he  had  as  perfect  a  right  to 
deal  with  her  life  as  he  had  with  any  other  description  of  property,  as  the  money 
in  hia  pocket,  &,c.  I  endeavoured  to  prove  to  him  the  gross  ahanrdity  of  bis 
statement  and  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  and  he  replied,  "  Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  alter  my  opinions."  The  expression  that  Miss  Goodwin  was  his  pro- 
perty was  frequently  repeated.  He  killed  her  to  recover  and  repossess  himself  of 
property  which  hod  been  stolen  from  him.  I  coutd  not  disturb  this,  as  I  thought, 
very  insane  idea.  I  said,  "  Suppose  any  one  robbed  you  of  a  picture,  what  course 
would  you  take  to  recover  it  P  "  He  said  he  would  demand  its  restitution,  and  if 
it  were  not  granted,  he  would  take  the  person's  life  without  compunction.  I 
remarked  that  he  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands ;  he  should 
have  recourse  to  legal  measures  to  obtun  restitution.  He  said  that  he  re- 
cognized the  right  of  no  man  to  ait  in  judgment  upon  him.  He  was  a  free 
agent,  and  aa  he  did  not  bring  himself  into  the  world  by  any  action  of  his  own, 
he  bad  perfect  liberty  to  think  and  act  as  he  pleased,  irrespective  of  any  one  else. 
I  regard  these  eipreasiona  as  the  evidence  of  a  diseased  intellect.  Last  evening 
he  said  that  he  had  been  for  some  weeks  previously  to  the  2lBt  of  August  under 
tbe  influence  of  a  conspiracy.  There  were  six  conspirators  plotting  against  him, 
with  a  riew  to  destroy  him,  with  a  chief  conspirator  at  their  head.  This  con- 
spiracy was  atill  going  on  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  he 
was  at  liberty  they  would  continue  their  operations  against  him,  and  in  order  to 
escape  their  evil  purposea  he  would  have  to  leave  the  country.  He  became  much 
eidted,  and  assumed  a  wild,  maniacal  aspect-  I  am  satisfied  that  aspect  was  not 
umulated.     I  could  not  get  from  him  the  names  of  the  conapirators. 

Mr.  Macanlay. — If  the  present  state  of  mental  derangement  existed  on  tb« 
21st  of  August,  would  it  be  likely  U>  lead  to  the  commission  of  the  act  then 
committed? 

Dr.  F.  Winslow. — Most  undoubtedly.  Assuming  bim  to  have  been  on  the 
2lBt  of  August  as  he  was  on  the  18th  of  November  and  yesterday,  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  was  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  esUmate,  like  a  saoe  mu,  the 
nature  of  hia  act  and  hia  legal  liability. 
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CroBS-eiamiued. — He  referred  to  the  coniipiracj'  in  general  terms  on  the  18th 
of  November.  I  should  class  his  case  as  one  of  general  deruigement.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  sane  opinion  on  a  moral  point.  I  have  no  donW  he  knows 
that  these  opinions  of  his  are  contrary  to  those  geneTsllj  entntained.  and  that 
if  acted  upon  they  would  subject  him  to  pttnishment.  I  should  think  he  would 
know  that  killing  a  person  was  contrary  to  law,  and  wrong  in  that  sense.  I 
should  think  that  from  his  ssjing  he  should  be  hanged  he  knew  he  had  done 
wrong.  His  moral  senflc  was  more  vitiated  than  I  ever  saw  that  of  any  other 
human  being.  His  opinions  were  pretty  much  those  of  atheists,  hut  be  was 
beyond  atheism.  He  seemed  incapable  of  reasoning  correctly  on  any  moral 
subject.  He  denied  the  eiistence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  world.  Mo  wonld 
suffer  from  his  confinement,  which  wonld  add  to  his  eicit«ment.  It  was  more 
remarkable  last  evening  than  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  might  not  have 
existed  on  the  21st  of  August.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive. 

Re-examined. — He  mainly  gave  utterance  to  these  optntODS  d<:^maticallj,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  aigning  upon  them. 

Dr.  Gisbome,  the  surgeon  of  the  Derbyshire  Infirmary  and  of  the  Count; 
Gaol,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  added  that  the  prisoner's  condition  at  this  time 
was  similar  to  his  condition  when  he  wss  brought  to  the  gaol  in  August.  The 
prisoner  stated  to  him  that  he  looked  upon  a  woman  eng^ed  to  him  in  the 
same  light  as  his  wife,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  control  over  his  wife 
as  over  any  portion  of  his  petvonal  property. 

On  cross-examinatjon  this  witness  stated  that  the  prisoner's  lajignsge  implied 
that  be  knew  that  what  he  bad  done  was  punishable,  but  that  he  (the  witness) 
believed  he  would  repeat  the  offence  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Sims,  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  gave  similar  evidence  as  to  the  conduct 
and  statements  of  the  prisoner. 

This  concluded  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  Mr.  Boden  having  replied  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Baron  Martin  summed  up  the  case  to  the  jury. 
He  began  by  observing  that  the  law  of  England  attached  the  highest  value  to 
human  life.  Even  in  the  case  where  life  was  taken  by  accident,  the  law  required 
an  investigation  of  the  circumstances.  While,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  greatest  possible,  the  interest 
of  the  public  was  equally  great ;  and  it  was  their  daty  to  give  their  verdict  upon 
the  point  of  law  he  should  submit  to  them,  and  to  leave  tbs  responsibili^  of 
acting  upon  that  verdict  to  others.  So  fkr  as  the  act  was  concerned,  it  was 
the  clearest  case  he  had  ever  bad  the  misfortune  to  try.  It  was  plain  that  the 
prisoner  suffered  as  much  as  probably  any  man  ever  suffered.  That  was  clear 
from  the  evidence  of  his  friends  and  of  the  waiter  at  the  Midland  Hotel;  but  it 
was  equally  clear  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  insane  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlady 
of  the  Bull's  Head,  or  in  those  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  prisoner  then  went  to  the 
Grange,  and  remuned  in  the  company  of  the  young  ladj  from  half-past  six  to 
nearly  nine  o'clock,  when  the  deed  was  committed.  It  was  probable  that  he  implored 
her  to  renew  the  engagement,  and  perhaps  reproached  her  with  her  conduct 
towards  him.  She  may  have  been  conacioue  that  she  had  not  behaved  well  to 
him,  and  may  have  remained  in  his  company  from  a  sense  of  his  distress  and 
from  an  anxiety  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  his  mind.  At  any  rate,  if  that 
was  not  the  true  explanation  of  what  took  place  between  them,  it  could  not 
possibly  place  the  prisoner's  case  in  a  worse  light  than  any  explanation  that 
could  reastmably  be  suggested.     He  then   inflicted   upon  the  young  lady  tb« 
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woandB  which  caTued  her  death.  That  waa  mnrder,  sntgect  only  to  the  question  . 
of  insanitj.  No  one  coald  doubt  that  the  prisoner  knew  what  he  waa  doing, 
and  that  it  would  cause  death.  Unleaa  he  was  inBBne,  therefore,  under  those 
GircumstaDceg  he  was  guilt;  of  murder.  No  word  was  more  vague  than  iDeanitf . 
Probably,  there  was  not  one  of  the  jnry  but  wa«  acquainted  with  some  man 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  extraordinary  actions,  and  of  whom  people  said, 
"  Why,  that  man  must  lie  insane."  Two  years  ago  an  investigation  took  place 
into  the  condition  of  mind  of  a  gentleman  from  the  easterD  parte  of  the  county. 
There  was  a  long  inquiry,  which  eicit«d  great  public  interest,  and  there  was  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion  among  medical  men.  Great  eccentricity  of  condnct 
on  the  part  of  that  person  was  shown,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  him 
from  criininal  responsibility.  Proliably  he  was  not  the  wisest  of  men,  yet  be 
was  of  sufficient  intellect  to  take  care  of  himself  and  avoid  doing  ii(jary  t« 
others.  There  was  a  somewhat  similar  case  at  the  last  Gloucester  Assizes,  in  which 
a  young  lady  was  under  the  impression  that  a  number  of  ladles  had  formed  an 
unfounded  dislike  to  ber.  In  ^  probability  she  was  labouring  under  a  delusion 
with  respect  to  those  persons,  yet  she  was  as  subject  to  the  criminal  law  as  any 
person  in  that  court.  What  the  law  meant  by  an  insane  man  was  a  man  who 
acted  under  delusions,  and  supposed  a  state  of  things  to  exist  which  did  not 
exist,  and  acted  thereupon.  A  man  who  did  so  was  under  a  delusion,  and  a 
person  so  labouring  was  insane.  In  one  species  of  ineanitj  the  patient  lost  his 
mind  alb^ther,  and  had  nothing  but  instinct  left.  Such  a  person  would 
destroy  his  fellow-creataree  as  a  tiger  would  his  prey,  by  instinct  only.  A  man 
in  that  state  had  no  mind  at  all,  and  therefore  was  not  criminally  responsible. 
The  law,  however,  went  further  than  that.  If  a  man  labouring  nnder  a  delusion 
did  something  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  real  character,  something  of  the 
effect  and  consequences  of  which  be  was  ignorant,  he  was  not  responsible.  Ao 
ordinary  instance  of  such  a  delusion  was  where  a  man  iancied  himself  a  king, 
and  treated  all  around  him  as  his  subjects.  If  such  a  man  were  to  kill  another 
under  the  supposiljon  that  be  was  exercising  his  prerogative  as  a  king,  and  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  execute  the  other  as  a  criminal,  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible. The  result  was  that,  if  the  jury  believed  that  at  the  time  the  act 
was  committed  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  believed  that 
he  was  doing  an  act  which  was  not  wrong,  or  of  which  be  did  not  know  the 
consequences,  he  would  be  excused.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  bo  well  knew  that 
his  act  would  take  away  life,  that  that  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land,  he  was  guilty  of  murder.  That  was  the  real 
question  they  had  to  try.  In  the  able  address  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  state  of  mind  which  constituted  insanity.  He 
had  called  the  learned  counsel's  attention  to  that  point,  because  he  was  desirous 
of  hearing  his  views  on  the  subject.  He  had  already  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  law  upon  the  subject  was  best  liud  down  by  Justice  Le  Blanc,  as  able  a 
judge  as  ever  sat  on  the  bench.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
observed  to  the  jury  that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner 
when  be  committed  the  offence  with  which  be  stood  charged  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  illusion  which 
rendered  his  mind  at  the  moment  insensible  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was 
about  to  commit ;  since  in  that  case  be  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for 
his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  when 
he  committed  the  offence  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong, 
and  not  under  the  influence  of  such  an  illusion  as  disabled  him  from  disc 
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thftt  he  was  doing  a  wrong  act>  he  would  be  amenable  to  the  jostice  of  hi« 
country,  and  giiiltj  in  the  eje  of  the  law.  That,  in  his  (Baron  Martin's)  opinion, 
was  a  correct  statement  of  the  law.  He  should  not  allude  to  Bellinghom's  case, 
becanse  dujij  were  of  opinion  that  that  was  an  unsatislactor;  triaL  In  Offord's 
case  the  late  Lord  Ljndhunt  told  the  Jury  that  thej  must  be  satisfied,  before 
they  could  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  that  he  did  not  know 
when  be  committed  the  act  what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatftl.  would  be.  With 
reference  to  the  crime  of  mnrder,  the  question  was,  did  he  hnow  that  he  waa 
committing  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature?  In  Oifbrd'a  caM 
Lord  Denmon  said,  "  Something  has  been  said  about  the  power  to  contract  and 
to  make  a  will ;  but  I  think  that  those  things  do  not  supply  any  test.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  that  species  of  insani^ 
which  satisfies  jon  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character,  and  con- 
seqaenoea  of  the  act  which  he  was  committing ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unooDBcious  at  tiie 
time  he  was  committing  the  act  that  it  was  a  crime."  Hiii  lordship  further  said, 
'  that  the  jury  must  judge  of  the  act  by  the  prisoner's  statements,  and  by  what 
he  did  at  the  time.  Unlets  they  were  satisfied — and  it  was  for  the  prisoner  tA 
moke  it  out — that  he  did  not  know  the  consequences  of  liis  act,  or  that  it  was 
against  the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  would  snbject  him  to  punishment,  he  was 
g^iulty  of  murder.  His  lordship  then  went  most  carefully  through  the  evidence. 
The  prisoner's  lett«rs  appeared  to  be  the  most  sensible  letters  he  had  ever  read. 
Agwn,  the  reason  the  prisoner  gave  for  his  act  was,  "  She  should  not  have  proved 
fidse  to  me."  Now,  if  his  real  motive  was  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
been  ill-used,  and  either  trom  jealousy  of  the  man  who  was  preferred  to  him,  or 
from  a  desire  of  revenge  upon  her,  committed  the  act,  that  wonld  be  mnitler. 
Those  were  the  very  passions  which  the  law  required  men  to  oontrol,  and  if  the 
deed  was  done  under  the  inSnence  of  those  passions,  there  .was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  murder.  The  prisoner's  expression  that  he  should  be  hanged  for  it  indicated 
that  he  knew  the  oonsequences  of  his  act.  Another  reason  he  gave  for  what  he 
had  done  was,  "  The  woman  who  deceives  me  must  die."  If  a  young  lady 
promised  to  marry  a  man,  and  then  changed  her  mind,  it  might  be  truly  a«d 
that  she  deceived  him;  but  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  society  if  men 
were  to  say  every  woman  irho  treated  them  in  that  way  should  die,  and  were  to 
carry  out  these  views  by  catting  her  throatP  The  prisoner  claimed  to  exercise 
the  same  power  over  a  wife  as  he  could  law&lly  exercise  over  a  chattel,  but  that 
was  not  a  delusion,  nor  like  a  delusion.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  man  who  had 
arrived  at  results  different  from  those  generally  arrived  at,  and  contrary  to  the  tawi 
of  God  and  mad,  but  it  was  not  a  delusion.  Evidence,  indeed,  had  been  given 
of  an  actual  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind  in  supposing  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy agMnst  him.  That  was  an  apt  and  common  instance  of  delusion.  There 
was  also  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  maternal  line,  and  it  was  true  that  insanity 
nas  herediUry,  and  did  descend  in  families.  The  object  of  that  was  to  show 
that  it  was  possible  and  not  unlikely  that  the  hereditary  taint  might  exist  in  the 
prisoner.  All  the  evidence,  however,  &iled  to  show  the  existence  of  any  delnuon 
in  the  prisoner's  mind  which  could  explain  this  act.  None  of  his  family  con- 
ceived him  to  be  mad.  It  was  clear  that  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  into  their 
mind,  or  they  wonld  not  have  recommended  him  to  go  and  see  Miss  Goodwin. 
They  treated  him  as  sane  from  beginning  to  end,  as  a  proper  person  to  contract 
matrimony,  and  re-engage  the  affections  of  this  young  womau.  The  account*  of 
his  state  of  mind  upon  receiving  h^r  letteis  was  most  probably  correct.    Host 
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men  would  probably  suffer  in  tbe  same  wbj  under  Bimilar  drcunutaitceB.  It 
had  been  sud  by  one  of  the  witnessea  that  Ibe  prisoDer  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil.  If  that  was  a  teat  of  insanity,  many  men  irers 
tiied  who  did  not  know  that  difference.  In  truth  it  was  no  test  at  alL  The 
idea  of  a  conspiracy  wu  a  deliuion ;  bnt  the  mere  setting  himself  up  against 
the  law  of  Ood  and  man  wu  not  a  delusion  at  all.  The  qaestion  for  the  juty 
was,  "  Was  the  prisoner  insane,  and  did  he  do  the  act  under  a  delusion,  believing 
it  to  be  other  than  it  wasp"  If  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was 
likely  to  cause  death,  and  was  contrary  t^i  the  law  of  Qod  and  man,  and  that 
the  law  directed  that  persona  who  did  auch  acta  should  be  punished,  he  was 
guilty  of  murder. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and,  afUr  an  absence  of  five  minutes,  retomed  into 
court  with  a  verdict  of  "Ooilty  "  of  williil  murder. 

The  priaonei  was  then  i^ed  upon  in  the  usual  form  to  say  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him. 

Baron  Hartin,  having  put  on  the  black  cap,  said, — Prisoner  at  the  bar,  after 
every  possibility  in  yonr  favour  has  heen  u^ed  with  an  ability  never  excelled, 
yon  have  been  tbund  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  In  that  verdict  I  entirely 
concur.  If  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  in  your  behalf  had  prevailed,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  attended  with  consequences  duigerous  to 
society.  If  it  entered  into  the  minds  of  men  that  they  might  take  the  life  of 
any  woman  who  was  fickle,  the  results  would  be  fearful.  I  have  now  only  one 
duty  to  perform.  With  regard  to  that  I  have  no  discretion,  but  am  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  fulfilling  it.  I  beg  of  you  to  take  sdvantage  of  your 
opportunity  to  make  your  peace  with  Ood.  I  have  no  desire  by  any  comment 
of  mine  to  distress  you  or  any  other  persoqs,  but  will,  without  saying  more, 
pronounco  Uie  sentence  imposed  by  the  law.  His  lordship  then,  with  much 
emotion,  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner. 

Pending,  however,  the  time  limited  by  law  for  the  execution  of  this  sentence, 
tome  proceedings  of  an  extraordinary  character  took  place.  On  the  day  after 
the  trial  Mr,  Baron  Martin  addreesed  to  Sir  Qeorge  Orey,  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  the  following  letter : — 

"  Nottingham,  Dec.  13, 1863. 
"  Sir, — Gleorge  Victor  Townley  was  convicted  yesterday  before  mo  at  Derby 
of  morder,  and  aeutenced  t«  be  executed.  I  have  directed  a  copy  of  my  notes  to 
be  made  for  yon,  shoold  yon  desire  to  have  it ;  but  there  is  a  full  report  of  the 
trial  in  the  newspapers.  The  conviction  was  in  my  opinion  right;  but  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow  and  Dr.  Qisbome  were  examined  at  the  trial,  and  both  deposed 
in  the  strongest  manner  that  the  prisoner  ia  now  of  diseased  mind  and  abso- 
lutely insane.  I  think  it  right  to  call  your  attention  at  oooe  to  the  snlgect, 
with  a  view  to  a  correct  opinion  being  formed  as  to  the  proprie^  of  Ms 
execution. 

"  I  have,  &e. 

"  SaKUBL  MlBTIK." 

Upon  receiving  this  letter.  Sir  George  Grey,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  read  care- 
fully the  evidence  ^ven  at  the  trial,  but  being  not  so  much  impressed  with  the 
statements  of  the  two  medical  witnesses  as  the  judge  appeared  to  have  been,  he 
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wrote  to  tiim  to  inqniTe  whetlker  he  had  formed,  irom  the  evidence  given  at 
the  trial  or  from  the  demeanour  of  the  prieouer,  an;  opinion  of  hta  own  a» 
to  whether  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and  whether  he  thought  that  further 
inquiry  ought  to  take  place.  To  this  letter  Baron  Martin  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer : — 

"  Norwich,  Dec.  18, 1863. 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  requesting  me  to  inform 
Sir  George  Grey  whether  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  liy  tie  evidence 
of  the  two  medical  witnesses  on  Ote  trial  of  George  Victor  Townlej,  coupled 
with  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner,  was  such  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that 
the  prisoner  is  now  insane,  or  tliat  there  is  such  reason  to  helicve  him  so  as  to 
call  for  further  inquiry.  I  cannot  ssy  that  I  have  formed  any  decided  opinion 
upon  tlie  point.  The  demeanour  of  the  prisoner  afforded  me  no  means  of 
arriving  at  one.  He  sat  during  the  trial  with  his  head  depressed ;  I  scarMlj 
once  saw  his  countenance  i  and  he  never  spoke.  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
saying  that  the  evidence  of  Br.  Forbes  Winslow  and  Dr.  Gisbome  is  not  correct, 
but  I  certiunly  think,  and  have  thought  ever  since  the  trial,  that  there  onght 
to  be  further  inquiry. 

"I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  notes  of  the  evidence.  You  will  find  that  of  Dr. 
,  Winslow  and  Di.  Gisbome  at  p^e  2S  and  following  pages. 

"  Sahdel  Hastim. 
"  Horace  Waddiogton,  Esq." 

In  consequence  of  this  answer,  Sir  George  Grey  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy,  requesting  them  te  inform  him  what  their  opinion  was 
as  to  the  prisoner's  then  existing  state  of  mind.  The  answer  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which  was  dated  December  290i,  reached  Sir  Geoi^  Grey  just  fortj- 
^ht  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution.  It  was  not  very 
explicit  or  distinct  in  its  terms,  but  it  stated  that  in  their  opinion  the  prisoner 
could  not,  for  certiun  reasons  given,  be  considered  as  being  then  of  sound  mind, 
but  that  according  to  the  law  laid  down  by  Hr.  Baron  Martin,  which  waa  in 
nnison  with  the  highest  legal  authorities  on  the  snbject,  he  was  responsible  for 
his  actions.  Upon  that  report  alone.  Sir  George  Grey  stated,  he  should  not 
have  felt  Justified  in  interfering  to  prevent  the  execution.  But  by  the  same 
conveyance  which  brought  this  report,  came  also  a  certificate  signed  by  three 
magistrates,  and  also  by  a  surgeon  and  a  physidan,  which  waa  in  the  following 
terms:— 

"  Derby  County  and  Borough  Gaol,  Dec.  27, 1863. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  William  Thomas  Cox,  Thomas  Boden  Fonnan,  and 
Thomas  Boe,  being  three  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  horoogh  of 
Derby,  as  herennder  described,  hereby  certify  that  we  this  day  attended  at  the 
County  and  Borough  Gaol,  situate  in  the  said  borough  of  Derby,  and  with 
the  wd  of  Henry  Goods,  of  Derby,  aforesaid,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Thomas 
Harwood,  of  the  same  place,  sui^reon,  then  and  there  proceeded  to  examine  and 
inquire  into  the  mental  state  and  condition  of  George  Victor  Townley,  confined 
in  the  said  gaol  under  sentence  of  death  j   and  we,  the  said  William  Thomas 
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Coi,  Thomas  Boden  Fonnon,  Thomas  Roe,  Henrj  Ooode,  and  Thomas  Earwood, 
ftirther  certify  that  tlie  sud  Qeo^e  Victor  Townley  is  insane. 

"W.  T.  Cos,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  and  Borough 

of  Dcrhy. 
"T.  B.  FoBUiN,  Jurtice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  Derbj'. 
"  Thomas  Rok,  Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Derby. 
"  ItENsr  GooDE,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S. 
"Thomas    Habwood,    Surgeon    and  Apothecary,   and    Medical 

Officer  of  the  Derby  Union." 

Tbie  certificate  had  been  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  the  3  and  1 
Yict.  c.  54.  It  waa  however  irregular  in  some  particulars,  and  a  second  cer- 
tificate, which  was  technically  correct  in  form,  was  forwarded  to  the  Home 
Office  the  neit  day.  There  was  very  little  time  for  deliberation;  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  imminent,  and  Sir  Geot^  Grey,  conceiving  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  comply  with  the  statute  thus  put  in  force,  at  once  signed  a 
respite,  which  he  forwarded  to  Derby,  and  followed  up  this  step  by  issuing  a 
wajTHut  for  the  I'cmoval  of  the  prisoner  t«  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

This  proceeding,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  immediately 
produced  an  ontbuntt  of  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  evidence  given  at  the  trial  respecting  the  supposed  insanity  of  the  prisoner 
had  been  received  with  much  inci'edulity,  and  the  settled  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  which  was  strongly  upheld  by  the  newspaper  press,  was, 
that  Townley,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  crime,  and  from  that  time  down  t« 
the  period  of  his  trial,  was  in  a  slate  of  mind  which  made  him  fully  responsible 
for  his  actions  and  justly  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  A  loud  outcry 
was  rwsed  as  to  the  danger  to  society  which  the  remission  of  punishment  to 
such  a  criminsl  was  likely  to  produce,  and  the  ii^ustic«  of  the  respite  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  topics  of  the  day.  Attention  was  also  forcibly  directed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  which  this  result  had  been  brought  about; 
few  penuDDS  seemed  to  have  suspected  that  such  a  law  was  in  force,  but  when 
thej  learned  the  tact  the  poblic  was  loud  in  condemnation  of  ita  policy.  When 
it  further  transpired  that  in  this  instance  the  Act  to  which  the  prisoner  owed 
his  escape  had  been  set  in  motion  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney  who  defended 
him  at  the  trial,  the  mischief  of  such  a  state  of  law  appeared  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  since  it  was  perceived  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  in  any  similar 
case  to  find  the  requisite  number  of  magistrates  and  medical  men,  who.  either 
from  bias  or  favour  to  the  prisoner,  or  misplaced  humanity,  or  obliquity  of 
judgment,  might  be  induced  to  put  their  hands  to  the  document  required  for  his 
deliverance.  In  the  present  case  the  leading  magistrates  of  the  county  expressed 
in  decided  terms  their  disapproval  of  the  act  of  the  certifying  justices,  though 
their  dissent  could  not  of  course  be  of  any  avail  agmnst  the  certificate  which  had 
been  given.  It  is  but  fair  to  those  who  thus  certified,  to  add,  that  Sir  George 
Grey,  after  calling  upon  them  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  their  interfereove 
had  been  founded,  expressed  himself  quite  satisfied  that  they  had  acted  in  the 
matter  with  good  fiiith  and  under  a  conviction  that  the  prisoner  was  really 
insane,  though  it  was  clear  at  the  same  time  that  the  movement  for  procuring 
the  certificate  hod  emanated  from  the  prisoner's  own  attorney. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  while  the  ferment  in  the  public  miud  still  con- 
tinued, Sir  GL'orgc  Grey,  having  acted  in   strict   accordance  with  the  Uw  by 
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Tcspitiog  the  eiecotion,  redolved  on  taking  another  Ht«p  vith  a  view  (o  ascerttun 
the  Bctnal  state  of  the  prieoDer's  mind.  Acting  with  the  connurence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  he  directed  four  medical  gentlemen  of  much  experience  in  caan 
of  lunacy,  viz.,  Dr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Bucknill,  the  Vixitora  of  Chancery  Lonatio, 
Dr.  Meyer,  of  the  Broadham  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Dr.  Uelpe,  Mediail 
Superintendent  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  to  visit  Townley,  to  investigate  hia  state 
of  mind  and  report  thereupon.  These  gentlemen  accordingly,  having  had  two 
interviews  with  the  prisoner,  made  their  report  to  the  Home  Office,  which  in 
very  clear  and  eiplicit  terms  stated  the  conclu«ioD  they  had  formed,  that  he  wa« 
of  entirely  sound  mind.  The  question  then  arose  in  what  manner  the  prisoner 
ought  under  existing  circumstances  to  be  dealt  with.  It  was  undoubtedly  com- 
peteot  for  the  Government,  and  consistent  with  the  Act  under  which  the  respite 
had  been  granted,  to  authorize  the  execution,  now  that  the  cause  for  iU  ana- 
pension  was  shown  not  to  exist,  to  be  carried  into  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  measure  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  established  uuge,  under  wluch 
the  respite  of  a  capital  sentence  is  always  understood  to  involve  a  commutation ; 
it  would  have  carried  an  appearance  of  great  rigour  to  have  departed  in  thia 
instance  from  the  custom,  and  would  have  probably  excited  a  reaction  in  the 
public  mind  not  less  strong  than  the  previous  ebullition.  Acting  upon  tbeM 
views,  the  Home  Secretary,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  four  medical  Com- 
missioners, forthwith  announced  that  the  capital  sentence  on  Townley  would  b» 
commuted  to  that  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  opinion  of  the  public  gene* 
rally  acquieeced  in  this  decision.  The  necessity  for  altering  the  law,  which  bad 
been  shown  by  this  example  to  admit  of  such  mischievous  operation,  became  at 
the  same  time  fully  apparent,  and  the  Oovemment  at  once  declu^  their 
intention  of  applying  to  Parliament  at  the  oommenceroent  of  the  ensuing  sesnon 
&>t  that  purpose. 


VI. 

COUET-MARTXAL    UPON     LIEUTEBTANT-COLONEL 
CEAWLET. 

The  trial  of  this  officer  hy  a  court-martial  at  Aldershot  Camp,  which  began  on 
the  18th  of  November  and  continued  no  less  than  twenty-one  days,  was  an  event 
which  for  a  long  time  previoualy  to  its  taiing  place,  as  well  as  throughout  its  pro- 
tracted proceedings,  excited  the  keenest  interest,  not  only  in  military  circles,  but 
throughout  the  whole  community.  In  the  preceding  session  of  Parliament  the 
charges  against  Colonel  Crawley  had  been  repeatedly  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  comment  in  both  Houses ;  they  had  been  descanted  upon  in  no  measured 
terms  hy  the  newspaper  press,  and  the  excitement  aronsed  in  the  puhUc  mind,  at 
what  appeared  from  the  highly-coloured  narratives  which  reached  this  country  to 
be  a  case  of  outrageous  oppression  and  cruelty,  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  nothing 
less  than  a  public  investigation  in  England  could  have  satisfied  the  incensed 
feelings  of  the  nation.  A  court-martial  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, orders  ware  scut  out  to  India  that  both  the  accused  officer  and  a 
large  number  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  which  he  commanded,  the 
6th  (InniskiUing)  Dn^oons,  whose  evidence  might  be  needed  at  the  trial,  should 
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be  sent  home  for  that  pnrpoae.  Bat  u  the  Court  of  whose  proceedinga  we  are 
DOW  to  gire  b  brief  acccunt  wae  not  the  firat  which  had  been  held  upon  the  trana- 
actiona  affecting  Colonel  Crawlej  and  hia  regiment,  hat  had  been  preceded  bj  a 
prerioaa  court-martial  in  India,  it  will  be  neceBaary,  in  order  io  make  the  present 
proceedings  intelligible,  to  give  a  short  resumi  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  circnmstances  under  which  these  final  proceedings  were  taken.  Lieu- 
t«nant-{btDnel  Crawley,  an  officer  of  thirty  years'  standing, — and,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  of  previously  unblemished  character, — was  appointed  earlj  in  1661  to 
the  command  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  then  at  Ahmednnggnr,  in  the  Deccan.  Up  to 
that  time  there  was  nottiing  to  show  that  it«  previonsly  high  repntation  had  been 
forfeited,  hut  Colonel  Crawley,  going  out  fresh  from  home  service,  saw  several 
things  in  the  regiment  which  excited  his  displeasure,  and  set  abont  introducing 
reforms  with  considerable  energy.  His  manner  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
injudicious,  and  feuds  arose  which  soon  divided  the  regiment  into  hostile  cliques. 
Hasty  expressions  and  indiscreet  acta  were  remembered  and  rednced  t«  writing, 
and  in  lesa  than  a  year  from  the  time  when  Colonel  Crawley  aasamed  oommand 
of  the  Inniskillings,  Paymaster  Smales — whose  name  and  conduct  were  very 
prominent  throughout  these  proceedings — had  been  hrooght  once  before  a  court 
of  inquiiy,  and  once  before  a  geoerol  court-martial.  At  the  latter  trial,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Mhow  Court-martial,  all  the  accumulated  ill-will  which  had  been 
growing  for  moutlis  found  vent.  There  was  hard  swearing  on  all  sides,  and 
ultimately  the  finding  of  that  tribunal,  though  reoeiving  the  approval  of  Indian 
milit«ry  authorities,  was  qnashed  by  the  adrice  of  the  law  officers  in  England. 
Painlol  aa  were  the  disclosures  made  then,  they  never  would  have  led  to  the 
present  taHal  had  it  not  been  for  the  lamentable  inddent  which  roused  pnblio 
feeling  in  England  to  a  pitch  of  indignation  unequalled  since  the  daja  of  Qovemor 
Wall.  Shortly  stated,  the  veraion  which  reached  this  country  was  that  three 
non-conunissioned  officers  who  were  to  have  given  important  evidence  before  the 
Hhow  Court-martial  were  arrested  byorder  of  Colonel  Crawley,  and  illegally  kept 
in  close  confinement  for  forty  days  during  the  full  heat  of  an  Indian  summer. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  the  non-commisaioned  officers  had  died,  another 
was  a  Innatic,  and  the  third,  whose  constitution  must  have  been  very  strong,  was 
released,  by  order  of  superior  authority.  In  the  case  of  Sergeant-M^or  lilley, 
who  sank  nnder  the  confinement,  Uie  circumstances  were  peculiarly  affecting.  It 
was  alleged  that  he  and  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  were 
lodged  in  a  single  room  rather  less  than  fiiWn  feet  square,  originally  a  stable. 
Bomour  added  that  the  roof  was  bomb-proof,  and  that  it  consequently  retained 
the  heat  like  an  oven,  never  having  time  to  grow  cool  before  it  again  attracted 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  further  stated  that,  in  order  effectoally  to  prevent 
any  commnnication  between  Lilley  or  his  wife  and  persona  withont,  orders  had 
been  given  to  station  the  sentry  for  the  futnre  inside,  instead  of  outside,  the 
room,  BO  that  he  might  keep  John  Lilley,  and  consequently  his  wife — who  was 
afflicted  with  chronic  diarrhcEa — under  his  eyes  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  public  indigoation  excited  by  these  statements — how  far  founded  in  bet  the 
evidence  hereaRer  to  be  stated  will  show — was  further  a^iavated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  had  in  a  pnblio 
order  attributed  the  death  of  Sergeant-Major  Lilley  to  his  own  intemperance. 

The  brief  reference  which  has  now  been  made  to  the  Mhow  Court-martial  was 
necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  subsequent  occurrences ;  but  at  the  Aldershot 
Court-martial  the  charges  preferred  against  Colonel  Crawley  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate  were  limited  to  two,  both  turning  on  the  drcumstances  immediately 
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oonnected  with  the  de*tli  of  Sergeant  LUlej.  Colonel  Crawlej  himself  wu 
aniiouB  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  he  had 
grounda,  or  believed  he  had  groondB,  for  everj  thing  wbivh  he  had  done  since  he 
took  command  of  the  regiment.  The  Hone  Gnarda,  on  the  oontrarf,  desired  to 
exclude  all  reference  to  previous  tranaactlonB,  to  the  trial  of  Pttjmaster  Smftlea, 
or  the  stoiy  of  the  Mhow  Court-mBrtial. 

The  following  were  the  charges  preferred : — 

"  1.  For  condact  unbecoming  au  officer,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline,  in  having  at  Mhow,  during  the  month  of  Maj,  A.D.  1862,  when 
the  Regimental  Sei^eant-M^or  Llllej  was  confined  in  close  arrest,  caused  the 
orders  under  which  he  was  so  confined  to  be  carried  into  effect  with  unnecessary 
and  undne  severity,  whereby  the  said  Hegimental  Sergeant- M>^  or  LiUej  and  his 
wife  were  sul^ected  to  great  and  grievous  hardships  and  sufferings. 

"  2.  For  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  to  tlie  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  in  having  at  Mhow,  on  or  about  the  7th  day 
of  June,  A.D.  1862,  in  the  coarse  of  an  address  made  by  him  before  the  general 
conrt-martial  which  was  then  being  held  for  the  trial  of  Paymaster  T.  Smales,  6th 
loniskilling  Dragoons,  eipressed  himself  in  the  following  language,  or  in  words 
to  the  like  effect : — '  Close  arrest  necessarily  implies  a  sentry  over  a  prisoner,  but 
it  does  not  necessitate  his  being  placed  over  a  prisoner's  wife  or  family,  and  I  can 
assure  the  Court  that  no  person  could  be  more  shocked  than  I  was  when  I  learned 
from  the  evidence  of  Sergeant-Mqor  Lilley  that  his  wife  had  been  incommoded 
or  annoyed  by  the  precantion  taken  for  bis  safe  custody.  It  was  Lieutenant  and 
A<^utant  Fitzsimon's  fault  if  any  such  thing  occnrred,  for  it  was  bis  duty  sa 
At^ntant  to  have  seen  the  post  assigned  to  the  sentry,  and  to  have  taken  care  that 
no  such  improper  interference  with  the  privacy  of  the  Sergeant-Major's  wife  could 
have  taken  place.  As  it  was,  immediately  I  became  acquainted  with  the  statement 
of  Scrgeant-Major  Lilley,  I  sent  off  orders  to  have  the  sentry  removed  to  a  post 
where  he  could  perform  his  duty  equally  well  without  annoying  or  interfering 
with  Mrs.  Lilk'j.'  Thereby  representing  that  the  said  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Fitzsimon  was  in  fault  for  what  bad  occurred,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  &ct  the 
■aid  Lieutenants  Colonel  Crawley  then  well  knew  that  the  said  Lieutenant  and 
A^uUnt  Fitzsimon  had  acted  in  the  sud  matter  by  the  express  order  and 
direction  of  the  siud  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawley." 

The  following  officers  composed  the  Court: — President — Ideutenant-General 
Sic  Geori;^  Augustus  Wctherall,  K.C.B.  Members — Miyor-General  John  Law- 
reneon;  Miyor-General  David  Bnssell,  C.B. ;  M^or-Oeneral  Randal  Rumley) 
M^or-General  Edward  Cooper  Hodge,  C.B.;  Colonel  Robert  Wardlaw,  1st 
Dragoons;  Colonel  Gloucester  Gambier,  C.B.,  Royal  AriiUery;  Colonel  Hon. 
George  Talbot  Devereux,  Royal  Artillery ;  Colonel  Thomas  George  Aleiauder 
Oakea,  12th  Lancers;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Sawyer,  6tb  Dragoon  Guards; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Wynne  Lodder,  69th  Foot ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Neptune  Sargent,  3rd  Foot;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Soame  Oambier  Jenyns,  C.R, 
13tb  Hussars ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hu^  Maurice  Jones.  73rd  Foot ;  Lienteuaut- 
Colonel  Francis  Douglas  Grey,  37tb  Foot  Officiatbg  Judge- Advocate — Colonel 
James  Kennard  Pipoa,  unattached.  Prosecutor — Colonel  Sir  Alfred  Horsfoid, 
K.C.B.  The  prisoner  was  assisted  in  his  detcuce  by  his  counsel,  Mr.  William 
Vernon  Harcourt. 

The  difficulty  is  to  give,  within  such  narrow  limitu  as  our  space  can  afford, any 
clear  account  of  the  voluminous  evidence  and  proceedings  of  this  extraordinary 
trial.     A  very  brief  summary  of  tbo  facts  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses,  and  of  the 
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mun  poinU  of  tlie  acciuatioa  uid  defence,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  this 

'  Colonel  Crawlej,  lianng  been  asked  whether  he  would  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  rose,  and,  addressiiig  the  Court,  made  a  protest  agunat  being  called 
upon  to  plead,  because  the  chargea  were  so  limited  that  he  would  he  unable  to 
place  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  before  the  Court,  and  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  the  matters. which  had  been  8t«ted  to  his  prejudice.  He  de- 
■cribed  himself  SB  having  been  greatly  maligned  bj  the  press  both  of  India  and 
England.  Ue  also  read  a  lengthened  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  in  which  he  had  demanded  in  effect  to  be 
permitted  to  go  into  all  the  circumstAnces  which  led  to  the    conrt-martiid  at 

The  official  prosecutor  objected  that  the  matter  had  been  fully  considered  by 
the  authorities,  and  that  the  Judge- Advocate  was  of  opinion  that  the  charges  on 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  tried  ireie  sufficient  in  law. 

The  Court  then  retired  to  another  room,  and  on  their  agfun  taking  their  seats, 
the  President  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  they  onght  t«  proceed 
to  trial  on  the  charges  as  framed. 

Colonel  Crawley  then  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty." 

Sir  A.  Horsford,  the  official  prosecutor,  then  addressed  the  Court,  and  sud 
there  were  two  charges.  The  first  alleged  that  Sergeant-Major  Lillej  and  his 
wife  were  subjected  to  grievous  sufferings  and  undue  severity,  for  which  the 
prisoner  was  alone  responsible.  To  substantiate  this  charge  evidence  would  be 
produced,  with  models  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  sergeant-major  was  con- 
fined ;  and  their  attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the 
■eigesnt-major,  and  how  far  such  a  man  would  be  affected  bj  the  confinement; 
secondly,  they  would  have  menlical  evidence  of  the  actual  consequences ;  and  then 
the  question  would  be  whether  such  sufferings  were  caused  by  the  undue  severity 
with  which  the  order  for  close  arrest  was  carried  out.  As  t^i  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  confinement  lasted,  he  did  not  consider  the  blame  to  be 
imputable  to  the  prisoner,  except  to  the  eitent  which  he  (Sir  A.  Horsford)  would 
now  indicate.  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  Colonel  Crawley  received  an 
order  from  tlie  commander-in-chief  in  Bombay  to  keep  Sergeant-Major  Lilley  in 
close  confinement  till  Paymaster  Smales's  trial  was  finally  e^joumed.  Therefore, 
BO  long  as  that  order  was  in  force  Colonel  Crawley  was  not  responsible,  but  the 
length  of  time  (by  the  strange  terms  of  the  order)  and  the  indefinite  duration 
assigned  by  the  order  to  the  imprisonment  bore  upon  the  charge,  inasmuch  as 
the  officer  entrusted  with  its  execution  ought  to  have  made  it  as  tittle  grievous 
as  possible  itaia  the  commencement  of  its  execution,  and  it  was  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court  what  the  prisoner  had  done,  and  what  ho  had  failed  to 
do  ia  that  respect.  It  would  he  proved  that,  on  jioH-mortem  examination,  the 
death  was  fi}imd  not  attributable  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  but  to  apoplexy 
caused  by  close  confinement;  and  that  the  annojanccs  to  which  Lilley  was 
subjected  during  his  confinement  contributed  to  break  down  his  health,  and 
that  there  were  no  medical  reasons  to  suppose  that  he  would  not,  but  for  these, 
have  been  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  when  he  died, 

Afler  some  ftirther  observations,  the  following  witnesses  were  called : — 
Mr.  ScoUick,  clerk  in  the  Advocate- General's  office,  who  produced  the  proceedings 
of  the  court-mart  ia!  at  Mhow,  on  Paymaster  Smalei,  in  April;  18C2, 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Thomas  Joseph  Fitzsimon,  of  the  tith  Dragoons, 
was  then  examined.    He  said  Colonel  Crawley  sent  for  him  on  the  26th  of 
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April,  1862,  xti  aakei,  did  he  know  that  a  conspiracy  was  gomg  on  against  him  f 
Witness  said  he  did  not.  The  colonel  replied  that  witness  did  not  do  his  dntj ; 
that  as  adjatant  he  should  know  every  thing.  He  then  said  that  Sergeant- 
U^ora  Lillej,  Wakefield,  and  Daval  were  in  conspiracy  agunst  him,  and  ha 
ordered  witness  to  place  them  nnder  airest,  and  said  he  woold  speak  to  Qeneral 
Forrell  ae  to  putting  sentries  over  them,  and  would  theu  let  witness  know. 
Afl«rwards  he  gave  witness  a  wTitt«n  order  to  place  sentries  over  their  quarters, 
and  no  one  to  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  them,  verbaUj  or  otherwise,  nntil 
ttirther  orders,  and  that  during  Lilley's  arrest  Sergeant-M^or  Cotton  wonld 
act  as  regimental  sei^eant-major.  That  was  on  the  26th  April,  and  the  sentries 
were  post«d  accordinglj  in  the  &ont  verandah,  outnde  the  building  (here  the 
witness  referred  to  the  model).  A  few  days  afterwards  Colonel  Crawlej'  asked 
witness  did  be  know  what  "dose  arrest"  was,  and  he  sud  that  close  arrest 
meant  that  sentries  should  not  lose  sight  of  their  prisoneia  night  or  day,  and  he 
ordered  the  Eentries  to  be  placed  inside.  Sergeant-M^or  Cotton  then  remarked 
that  Lilley  was  a  married  man.  The  colonel  answered,  "Officers  or  soldiers, 
married  or  single,  I  don't  cftre  a  damn,  the  dilty  shall  be  done,"  and  he  ordered 
Cotton  to  see  the  duty  done.  Witness  believea  that  Mrs.  Lillej  was  then 
sick,  and  Lillej  had  to  rub  liniment  on  her  chest  ererj  day.  U^or  Sweeney, 
Captain  Weir,  and  QDarter-Master  Wooden  were  present  at  that  order,  and 
Sergeant-M^or  Cotton,  if  not  sctnallj  in  the  room,  must  have  been  joat  outside. 
Witness  then  laid  the  written  order  for  posting  the  sentries  before  the  colonel 
for  approval,  and  he  added  one  or  two  words  in  his  own  handwriting.  Witness 
had  no  copj  of  the  orders.  Witness  was  ill  about  that  time,  and  Comet  Snell 
l)ecame  a^utant  (the  4th  of  Maj),  and  witness  resumed  dn^  on  the  16th  Xaj. 
On  the  22nd  Maj  be  was  snapended.  Witness  knew  Lillej  since  1359.  Lillej 
had  always  the  highest  character  for  sobriety.  Witness  never  received  orders 
from  Colonel  Crawley  to  remove  the  sentries  from  inside  lillej's  quarters.  On 
returning  from  leave  of  absence  at  Lncknow,  witness  wroto  a  letter  to  the 
acting  adjutant  for  the  information  of  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  in  consequence  of  remarks 
made  bj  Sir  Hugh  on  witness  respecting  the  Mhow  Court-martial,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  remarks  made  bj  Colonel  Crawley  at  the  court-martiaL  On 
the  day  after  witness  wrote  that  letter  Colonel  Crawley  sent  for  witness,  made 
some  remarks  on  witness's  letter,  and  gave  it  hack  to  witness,  saying  that  if 
witness  wished  he  would  forward  it,  or  witness  might  make  changes  in  it  if  he 
wished.  Witness  made  some  changes  in  it,  and  returned  it  with  a  request  lo 
tbrward  it  to  Sir  H.  Hose.  In  a  fortnight  afterwards  Colonel  Crawley  sent  for 
witness  agwn,  and  read  a  letter  written  bj  M^or  Champion  bj  order  of  Genersl 
Farrell  (produced),  dated  November  12tb,  1862.  In  consequence  of  General 
Farrell's  letter,  characterizing  witness's  appeal  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose  as  an  act  of 
insubordination,  witness  did  not  forward  his  letter  to  Sir  Hugh  Bose.  The  letter 
from  Mqor  Champion,  assistant- a^utant-general,  was  now  read.  It  said  that 
General  Farrell  considered  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon's  appeal  to  Sir  Hugh  Bose  to 
be  a  very  insubordinate  course,  and  highly  dangerous  to  his  own  prospects. 
"  The  m^or-generel  gathers  from  jour  letter  (No.  ^9)  that  jou  hare  already 
pointed  this  out  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  per- 
versions he  labours  under ;  hut,  to  make  sure  of  this,  and  in  order  that  he 
maj  have  full  opportunity  of  judging  what  the  opinion  of  superior  authority 
must  be  in  his  ill-judged  appeal,  you  are  permitted  to  give  him  tbe  opportauitj 
of  withdrawing  it  after  be  has  perused  your  letter  (No.  429) ;  and  should  he 
after  so  doing  fail  to  perceive  that  he  is  likely  to  bring  on  himself  professional 
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rain,  the  migor-geDeTal  will  then  fbnrard  hiB  appeal,  vith  remarks  on  same, 
for  coDsideretioD  of  the  commander-in-chief."  The  letter  of  the  witness,  which 
Qeneral  Farrell  considered  to  be  iDBabordinate,  was  then  called  for,  and  the 
witness  produced  it.  It  was  dated  the  3rd  November.  It  expressed  regret  that 
Sir  Hagh  Rose  considered  hb  tesUmon;  at  CaptMO  Smalei'e  conrt-martial  to 
be  nnsatistactorj,  and  repeated  that  in  posting  the  sentries  he  had  simplj 
obejed  Colonel  Crawlej;  it  denied  that  he  was  at  all  blind,  as  alleged  bj  Colonel 
Crawley,  and  stated  that  he  had  brought  the  matter  before  him  (Sir  H.  Hose) 
not  through  any  disrespect  for  Colonel  Crawley,  but  to  remove  an  unfavourable 
impression  as  to  himself,  which  would  ruin  his  military  prospects. 

On  being  recommended  to  withdraw  it,  witness  wrote  a  conditional  letter  of 
withdrawaL 

Lientenant  Fitzsimon  was  cross-eiamined  at  considerable  length.  Attempts 
were  made  to  show  inconsistencies  between  bis  evidence  in  chief  and  in  crosa* 
examination.  The  witness  stated  that  he  did  not  know  that  at  the  time  the 
sergeant-m^or  was  under  arrest  Mrs.  LiUey,  so  tar  from  being  ill  and  confined 
to  her  home,  was  able  to  go  about  the  camp,  and  did,  in  fact,  go  about  and 
converse  with  her  Mends.  Of  oonrse,  if  Mrs.  Lilley  had  been  up  and  abont, 
the  witness  could  have  gone  to  her  house  to  post  the  sentries  without  in- 
conveniencing her.  With  respect  to  the  second  bungalow  being  bomb-proof,  he 
should  say  that  it  would  be  more  unhealthy  than  if  it  was  not.  In  writing  the 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Colonel  Crawley,  the  witness  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Quarter-Master  Wooden.  He  showed  it  to  several  officers.  He  never  gave  the 
lett«r  or  a  copy  of  it  to  Captain  Smalea ;  and,  having  withdrawn  the  charges 
he  made  against  Colonel  Crawley,  he  only  renewed  them  when  the  matter 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Horse  Guards.  A  letter  was  put  in  and  read, 
from  Colonel  Crawley  to  the  Adjutant-Qeneral,  dated  the  lOth  of  November, 
1862,  which  called  attention  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Lientenant.  When 
that  letter  was  read  to  Mr.  Fitzsimon  he  withdrew  his  charges  agunat  Us 
colonel,  but  only,  as  he  explained,  because  bis  letter  was  declared  by  General 
Farrell  to  be  an  act  of  insnbordination. 

M^or  Champion,  of  the  Bombay  Staff,  gave  important  evidence.  He  said  - 
that  the  bungalow  in  which  LiUey  was  confined  was  larger  than  those  asnally 
allotted  to  sergeante  in  India.  The  largest  room  was  34  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet ; 
the  two  inner  rooms  14  feet  by  16  feet;  the  two  rear  10  feet  square.  The 
building  stood  on  the  parade  ground.  It  had  a  verandah  iu  front.  From  this 
two  doors  communicated  with  the  large  room,  which  had  a  vaulted  roof  of 
masonry.  The  inner  rooms  were  similarly  vaulted.  The  masonry  walls  of  the 
bungalow  were  two  feet  thick.  Sergeant-M^or  Lilley  and  his  wife  had  during 
his  confinement  free  access  to  five  rooms  and  a  verandah.  The  room  in  which 
Lilley  was  confined  was  not  a  "  bomb-proof"  building  formerly  occupied  as 
stables,  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  man,  and  since  pulled  down.  It  was  not 
more  like  an  oven  than  a  human  habitation ;  nor  was  it  like  the  Black  Hide  at 
Calcutta.  Captain  Dunne  and  his  wife  and  servant  occupied  a  similar  house  for 
several  montbg.  The  counterpart  of  that  bungalow  was  now  the  female  hospi- 
tal of  the  6th  Dragoons.  Lilley  was  removed  to  the  second  bnngalow  on  the  6th 
of  May.  This  was  similar  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  married  men  of  the 
regiment,  and  it  had  the  advantage  over  many  married  quarters,  of  having  a 
verandah  on  two  sides  instead  of  one.  The  witness  here  described  the  model  of 
the  second  bungalow. 

Cross-examined. — Witness  never  visited  Lilley  during  his  confinement    Wit- 
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new  does  not  recollect  whether  there  was  a  "  chick,"  or  bamhoo  screen,  to  tiie  door- 
way between  the  outer  and  inner  rooms,  ^e  chick  admits  the  circulation  of 
Mr,  but  does  Dot  allow  a  paaser-bj  t^]  tee  into  the  apartment.  It  is  usual  to 
have  sach  chicks.  Witness  does  not  consider  the  second  bungalow  to  be  more 
aniavourable  to  health  than  anj  other  quarter  of  the  establishment.  Tbe  first 
bangalovr  was  polled  down.  There  was  a  correspondence  between  Colonel 
Crawley  and  the  authorities  as  to  pulling  it  down  and  proTiding  other  qnartm 
for  Lillej.  Witness  read  that  correspondence,  and  broogbt  it  from  India,  and 
gave  it  to  the  adjntant-general  of  the  forces. 

This  correspondence  showed  that  if  Lilley  did  not  obtain  the  comfartable 
quarters  desired,  it  was  not  Colonel  Crawley's  fanlt.  The  witness  referred  to 
other  letters,  which  were  produced,  including  one  from  tbe  commander-in-chief 
(Sir  William  Mansfield),  condemning  Lillej's  langaage  to  his  commander,  as 
being  nnsoldierlike,  ordering  bim  to  be  displaced  from  his  position  as  sergeaut- 
mqjor,  but  not  sanctioning  a  court-martial  npon  him.  The  letter  also  jostiSed 
Colonel  Crawley  for  charging  the  non-commisuoned  officers  with  conspiracy 
ag^Dst  him. 

On  tbe  24tb  of  May  witness  received — twelve  hours  before  Lilley  died— a 
letter  from  Colonel  Crawley,  stating  that  sa  Paymaster  Smales's  defence  had 
closed,  there  was  no  reason  for  keeping  the  sergeant-m^ors  longer  in  ctoee  arrest, 
and  asking  witness  to  consult  the  major-general  as  to  placing  them  in  simple 
arrest,  and  witness  replied  on  the  2Sth  of  May  that  the  major-general  permitted 
the  enlargement  of  Lilley  from  close  to  simple  arrest.  Tbe  witness  added, 
"  Several  times  while  Lilley  was  confined.  General  Parrell  spoke  to  me  relative  to 
terminating  the  close  arrest,  and  the  major-general  regretted  that  he  could  not 
terminate  it,  owing  to  orders  from  tbe  commander-in-chief  at  Bombay  that  they 
were  to  remain  in  close  arrest  till  the  final  adjournment  of  Paymaster  Snoales's 
court-martial.  With  that  exception  Colonel  Crawley  was,  I  think,  tbe  first 
person  who  represented  the  matter  through  me  to  the  major-general.  The 
ground  on  which,  as  tar  as  I  remember,  Colonel  Crawley  suggested  that  tiie 
close  arrest  might  terminate  was,  that  the  evidence  for  the  defence  being  con- 
cluded, there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  the  sergeant-major  being  tamper^ 

M^or  Chsmpion,  in  further  cross-eiaminstion  by  the  prisoner,  said  he  was  in 
constant  communication  with  Colonel  Crawley  during  the  arrest  of  the  three 
sergeants,  and  be  never  remarked  any  vindictive  feeling  in  Colonel  Crawley 
towards  them.  On  the  release  of  the  thr^e  sergeants  General  Farrell,  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  ofiicers,  read  an  address  written 
in  witness 's  handwriting,  as  follows: — "Colonel  Crawley,  officers,  and  non-com- 
missioned officers ;  His  Excellency  the  Conunander-in-Chief  desired  me  in  a 
letter,  dated  May  6,  to  dispose  of  the  case  of  the  late  Scrgeant-M^or  Lilley,  and 
Troop-Sergeant'M^ors  Wakefield  and  Duval,  when  the  court-martial  should 
have  finally  closed  its  proceedings.  The  object  of  your  being  here  assembled 
this  morning  is  to  have  read  to  yon  those  instructions,  and  also  a  despatch 
which  reached  me  yesterday  evening  fiwm  the  commander-in-chief.  The  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  will  now  road  first  a  memorandum  dated  June  2,  and 
secondly,  a  letter.  No.  13,747,  6th  May,  (Bead  accordingly.)  Sergeants 
Wakefield  and  Duval,  you  are  now  released  from  arrest  and  from  the  conse- 
quences of  your  folly.  Circomatances  over  which  I  had  no  control  have  length- 
ened the  period  of  your  arrest  and  confinement,  and  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
your  comrade,  Sergeant-M^or  Lilley,  has  been  taken  away  from  among  you. 
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and  I  dceplj  deplore  his  Bvdden  death,  and  that  he  cannot  have  the  consolation 
of  forgiveness  granted  him  in  jodt  presence.  All  of  jon  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  remember  it  to  the  last  day  of  your  flervice,  that  Bubordination  to 
authorities  placed  over  yon  is  the  golden  mle  of  conduct  for  all  soldiers  serving 
her  gracious  Majestj.  The  late  transactions,  ao  clandestine  and  improper,  bo 
cloeel;  resembling  mntinj  towards  your  commander,  have  brought  all  thb 
sorrow  and  tronble  upon  you.  The  consequences  of  such  conduct  were  inevitable, 
and  I  trust  you  will  hereafter  show  hj  your  conduct  that  you  have  seen  your 
feult  in  its  true  light,  and  strive  to  r^faJn  the  confidence  of  your  oommanding 
officer.  To  the  rest  of  you  I  have  to  say,  that  discipline  and  your  own  honour 
and  happiness  can  only  be  maintained  by  your  individual  conduct  in  right  feeling 
and  subordination."  Sergeant-Major  Wakefield  was  present  when  the  address 
was  read,  and  appeared  in  perfect  health.  He  did  not  seem  to  me  at  that  time 
to  be  A  "  raving  maniac." 

On  re-eiamtnation  by  the  proeeciitor,n  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness  showing 
that  the  second  bungalow  was  9  feet  9  inches  high,  and  he  was  aaled  if  ho 
(till  adhered  to  his  statement  that  it  was  12  feet  6  inches  high.  He  said,  "  The 
height  of  the  wall  is  10  feet  4  inches  by  scale,  but  if  measured  on  the  outside  it 
is  8  feet.  The  measurement  of  9  feet  9  inches  is  7  inches  less  than  the  height  of 
the  mode).  During  my  residence  in  India  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
occupied  government  quarters  as  small  and  confined  as  those  last  allotted  to 
Sergeant-Mnjor  Lilley,  but  I  have  lived  id  smaller  and  worse  TentJlated  rooms 
in  a  private  bungalow.  I  define  a  close  arrest  to  mean  that  a  sentry  must  be 
over  the  prisoner's  quarters.  It  is  a  mode  of  arrest  resorted  to  when  serious 
crimes  are  chained.  There  are  no  local  orders  on  the  subject  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  matter  is  discretionary  altogether.  In  the  case  of  Lilley  it 
was  necessary  t«  prevent  communication  with  outside  parties.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief  General  Parrell  was  not  aware  that  the  sentry  was  placed  inside 
4iilley's  room.  Colonel  Crawley's  order  for  the  arrest  stated  that  no  one  was  to 
have   access  to  LiUey's  room,  eicept   by  his  (Colonel  Crawley's)  express  per- 

A  considerable  number  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
raiment  testified  to  being  present  when  Colonel  Crawley  gave  the  order  that 
the  sentry  should  not  lose  sight  of  Lilley  night  or  day,  and,  in  reply  to  remarks 
that  the  prisoner  was  married  and  that  his  wife  was  sick,  said,  "  he  did  not  care 
— married  or  single,  his  orders  must  be  carried  out."  One  of  the  sentries,  how- 
ever, stated  that  the  orders  were  that  the  sentries  should  not  go  into  Mrs. 
Lilley 's  bed-room. 

These  officers  were  cross-examined  at  some  length  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
the  object  of  Colonel  Crawley  being  to  show  that  they  bore  a  grudge  against  him, 
and  had  been  reprimanded  for  the  animus  they  showed  in  the  course  of  their 
examination  on  the  former  trial.  Several  witnesses,  including  Colonel  White, 
spoke  most  highly  of  the  late  sei^eant-m^or. 

Private  Blake  stated  that  he  posted  the  sentinel  outside,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  and  was  arrested  -for  doing  so,  and  tried  hy  court-martial  for 
n^lect  of  duty. 

Sergeant  Miles  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  stated  that  no  undne 
severity  was  used  to  Sergeant-M^or  Idlley,  and  that  the  sentries  were  posted  in 
the  usual  manner.  Sergeant-Major  Lilley  drank  hard,  hut  witness  had  never 
seen  him  drank  on  duty. 

Among  other  witnesses  called  was  Troop-Sergeant  Gannaway,  who  occupied 
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the  qnsrten  in  the  second  bungaloir  hefore  and  tAer  Lillej's  confinement  in 
them.  He  Bteted  that,  for  accommodation  Knd  comfort,  thej  were  as  good  u 
those  of  anj  other  Bergeant-mtyor  in  the  regiment;  indeed,  the;  were  cooler, 
having  a  csnTaa  roof  under  the  tiles.  Whilst  LiUej  occDpied  them  there  were 
wet  mate  in  the  doon  and  windows  to  keep  the  room  cool.  He  said  Ur.  Lilley 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  stimulants,  and  that  one  morning  be  drank  seren  or 
eight  glasses  of  brand;  and  soda-w&ter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  testi- 
monj  to  the  sobriety  and  general  character  of  Sergeant-M^or  Lille;  was  bonw 
b;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  of  the  16th  Hussars,  a  letter 
fiom  whom,  as  follows,  was  g^ven  in  evidence : — "  I  knew  Sergeant-Major  Lille; 
well  from  his  entry  into  the  service  np  to  the  period  of  my  exchange  with  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Crawley.  I  can  honestly  say  that  during  those  many  yean, 
whether  in  the  lower  grades,  or  as  my  troop-serge&nt-mi^or,  or  in  his  after  more 
important  capacity  as  regimental  sergeant-mi^or,  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  I 
ever  met  With  regard  to  his  sobriety,  to  which  point  I  presume  ;our  inqniij 
is  more  immediatel;  directed,  I  believe  that  m;  intercourse  witii  him,  from  the 
time  he  became  my  Be:^e«nt-maJor  up  to  the  time  I  left  the.  regiment,  in  I860, 
was  so  constant  and  »o  continuous,  that  it  is  impossible  that  he  oonld  have 
been  addicted  to  drink  without  my  having  some  knowledge,  or  at  least  na- 
picion  of  it." 

A  good  deal  more  evidence  wu  given  by  soldiers  of  the  r^ment  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  the  close  arrest  was  carried  out.  A  number  of  corporals  snd 
privates  who  had  acted  as  sentries  over  Lilley  were  examined.  They  did  not 
think  the  position  of  the  sentries  oansed  any  annoyance  to  Mrs.  Lilley.  Neither 
the  Sergeant-M^or  nor  Urs.  Lilley  had  made  any  complunt.  The  sentriea 
were  ordered  not  to  Inconvenience  Mrs.  IdUey  tn  an;  way  whatever.  Several  of 
the  witnesses  deposed  to  Sergeaot-M^jor  Lilley  drinking  brandy.  On  one 
occasion,  aooording  to  the  evidence  of  Private  Dribble,  Lilley  drank  several 
glasses  of  brandy.  Another  sentry  deposed  that  the  sergettnt-major  invited 
bim  to  drink  brandy,  which  he  had  in  a  bottle  in  a  long  boot  placed  under  the 
couch ;  and  that,  when  Lilley  had  finished  the  brandy,  he  gave  witness  the 
bottle  to  throw  away.  A  servant  of  the  sergeant-major  stated  that  Idlley  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  but  not  to  excess.  He  would  take  half  a  dram  of 
urack  in  a  cup  of  coffee  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  They  said  also  that 
Idlle;  never  made  an;  compl^nts  of  suffering  inconvenienoa  from  the  way  in 
which  the  sentries  were  posted. 

Sergeant  E.  Hills,  being  cross-examined  by  Colonel  Crawley,  eud  that  he 
saw  Lilley  drunk  in  1844,  at  the  Three  Crowns,  Nottingham ;  also  at  the 
Victoria,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  also  at  Scutari  on  Christmas  day;  also  at 
Durham,  while  on  the  recruiting  service;  also  at  Mhow,  and  at  Burhampore, 
while  on  the  line  of  march.  Witness  did  not  report  Lilley  for  being  drunk. 
No  one  else  to  witness's  knowledge  saw  Lille;  drank  on  those  occasions. 

Mrs.  Ann  Cotton,  wife  of  Sergeant-Hqor  Cotton,  said,  "  I  was  sent  for  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  May,  when  Sergeaut-M^or  Lille;  died.  He  looked  at 
me  very  hard,  and  Mrs.  Lilley  said,  'Do  yoji  know  who  that  isP'  He  said, 
'Yes,  it  is  Mrs.  Cotton.'  He  then  took  my  hand,  and  said,  'Mrs.  Cotton,  I  am 
dying.'  I  said,  'Ton  will  soon  be  better.'  He  answered,  'No,  my  child,  I 
nerer  shall.'  He  look  my  hand  again,  and  said,  '  Qood-bye,  God  bless  yon.' 
I  then  assisted  Mrs.  Lilley  from  the  bed  where  her  hnahand  was  dying,  and  laid 
her  on  a  sofa  until  all  was  over.  1  then  had  her  removed  into  my  own  qqart^a, 
where  she  remained  until  about  a  fortnight  before  her  death."        _, 
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^e  medicAl  evideace,  which  was  tbea  proceeded  with,  formed  a  verj  important 
and  interesting  part  of  the  ioqnirj. 

Ur.  OHtht  Burnett,  assistant-surgeon  6th  Dragoons,  said  he  attended  Mrs. 
Lille;  for  consonption  for  more  than  six  months  before  Lilley's  arrest.  Daring 
the  airaat  she  was  in  a,  deelining  state.  The  sentrj  conld  see  into  her  bed-room, 
bat  not  distinctly  withont  moving  the  "chick."  Witness  could  see  the 
sentry's  head  from  the  bed-room ',  and  witness,  in  asking  Hrs.  Lilley  professional 
questions,  always  spoke  in  an  undertone,  lest  the  sentry  should  overhear  him. 
During  the  arrest  she  was  for  many  whole  days  in  bed,  and  also  during  part  of 
many  other  days.  The  witness  added,  "  The  position  of  the  sentries  must  have 
been  an  annoyance  to  Mrs.  Lilley,  and  the  inconvenience  was  not  diminiBhe4 
after  the  7th  of  May.  Mrs.  Lilley,  by  my  orders,  t«>k  brandy  dwly,  and  owing 
to  her  extreme  debility  she  could  consume  four  or  five  glasses  daily  with- 
out injury.  I  saw  Lilley  every  day  daring  his  arrest.  He  was  a  sober,  steady 
man.  I  never  saw  any  appearance  of  drink  about  him,  either  before  or  during; 
bis  arrest.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  9th  of  June  Colonel  Crawley  asked  me,  had 
I  any  idea  of  how  much  brandy  Lilley  had  consaroed  daring  his  confinement? 
The  colonel  sud,  Lille;  had  twenty-three  bottles  of  brandy,  twelve  of  ale,  a  bottle 
or  two  of  port  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  gin.  I  asked  him  did  he  wish  me  to  make 
any  addition  to  our  report  (of  Lilley 's  case)  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
liquor  supplied  p  Tbe  colonel  replied,  '  No ;  I  have  done  it,'  or,  '  I  will  do  it 
in  my  report'  I  reported  Lilley's  case  to  Dr.  TumhuU.  My  report  stated 
that  the  eicesaive  beat  at  the  season  of  the  year,  the  constitutional  predisposition 
of  the  deceased  to  congestion,  tbe  peculiar  and  painful  circumstances  of  his 
pc«ition,  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  causing  depression  of  spirits,  together 
with  biliooB  and  nervoos  derangement  induced  by  a  sedentary  life  attendant  on 
dose  arrest  in  a  man  of  the  sergeant-major's  active  habits,  acted  as  exciting 
causes  to  produce  the  complaint  of  which  he  died." 

The  hospital  cases  of  Troop-Sergeant-Miyor  Wakefield  and  Troop-Sergeant- 
H^or  Duval,  both  of  whom  were  in  hospital  after  their  release  with  fever,  but 
recovered,  were  also  pat  in  and  readj  also  the  regimental  casual  report  of  the 
death  of  SergeanUM^or  Ulley,  stated  to  have  died  at  Mhow,  of  apoplexy,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1862,  and  other  formal  medical  documents,  including  the  ofiicial 
pott-mortem  examination. 

Ejtaminaljon  resumed. — The  medical  opinion  expressed  by  me  and  Dr. 
Tnmhall  in  the  detailed  report  I  consider  correct,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  qualify 
it  in  any  way.  The  witness  then  expressed  his  belief  that  Colonel  Crawley 
was  not  aware  that  the  close  arrest  was  fatally  ii^nrio'SB  to  Lilley's  health. 
Witness  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Colonel  Crawley  and  bis  family,  and  was 
daily  and  nightly  in  his  house,  being  in  attendance  in  consequence  of  illness  in 
the  family  during  Lilley's  arrest;  but  he  made  no  representation  to  Cbbnel 
Crawley  or  any  of  bis  family  of  any  injury  resulting  to  8ei^eant-M^or  IdUey 
from  the  close  arrest.  It  was  at  witness's  recommendation  that  exercise  was 
allowed  to  the  three  sergeant-miyors  on  the  30th  of  April.  Witness  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  representations  had  been  made  to  Colonel  Crawley  of  the  injui; 
resnlting  from  tbe  close  arrest,  precautions  would  have  been  taken.  The 
sergeant-major  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health  up  to  two  days  before  his 
death.     Neither  witness  nor  any  one  else  expected  his  death. 

The  additional  report  of  Dr.  Tumbull  (in  which  witness  concurred)  was  then 
read.  It  was  entitled  "  Addenda  to  the  detailed  medical  case  of  Sergeant.Mqor 
Lilley,"  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 
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"  In  additioii  to  what  waa  stated  in  mj  report  forwarded  ycBterday,  I  hare  the 
honour  to  add  that  it  has  been  brought  to  m;  notice  that  the  deemed  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  a  considerable  quantity  of  brandy  daily  during  the  period  of  bis 
arrest,  and  on  inquiry  I  find  the  above  statement  to  be  correct.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this,  in  connexion  with  the  other  exciting  cauneB  before  related,  was  calcD- 
lated  to  increase  the  predisposition  to  an  apoplectic  seizure  from  which  he  died. 
The  noiversal  repntation  which  the  deceased  enjoyed  in  the  regiment  for  aohriety 
uid  steadiness,  and  the  medical  officer  in  his  daily  visit«  never  having  noticed 
any  symptoms  of  intemperance,  precluded  all  snspicion  as  to  his  being  addicted  to 
the  use  of  spirits. 


"G.   A.   TURKBULL, 

"  Mhow,  June  9,  1862."  "  Surgeon,  6th  Dragoons. 

Dr.  Tumbull,  H.D.,  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  being  called,  said,  LiUey  was  first 
allowed  to  take  exerdse  on  the  30th  April.  Witness  had  sent  in  a  recommendation 
to  Colonel  Crawley  that  Lilley  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  He  was  then  allowed  to 
take  exercise,  accompanied  by  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Witness  considered  the 
benefit  of  the  exercise  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  nullified  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  out.  Lilley  complained  to  witness  that  his  room  was  very 
cloae  and  hot,  and  asked  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  sit  in  the  verandah. 
Witness  reported  this  to  Coionel  Crawley,  who  rephed,  "  Why,  the  seigeant- 
in^ora  have  morning  and  evening  exercise,  what  more  do  they  require?"  No 
inquest  was  held  on  Lilley.  Witness  thought  it  a  proper  case  for  an  inquest,  and 
told  Ai^utont  Davis  to  ask  the  commanding  officer  whether  be  wished  an  inquest 
to  be  held  or  not,  and  Adjutant  Davis  returned  and  stated  that  the  commanding 
officer  did  not  think  an  inquest  necessary.  Being  further  cross-examined,  with  a 
view  to  show  that  Sergeant- Mqor  Lilley  drank  a  good  deal  of  spirits  dnring  &e 
period  of  his  close  arrest,  the  witness  stated  that  he  had  not  visited  Lilley  doring 
his  arrest  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  for  him ;  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirits 
consumed  by  Ltlley  dnring  his  arrest,  witness  knew  of  it  only  by  what  had  been 
stated  to  him  by  Aaustant-Suigeon  Burnett,  who  reported  to  him  the  information 
which  he  bad  received  from  Colonel  Crawley  and  th>m  Hrs.  Lilley  as  to  Idlley's 
consumption  of  spirits  during  his  said  arrest  Witness  had  never  recdved  any 
information  from  other  persons. 

A  great  many  more  witnesses  were  called,  but  not  examined,  on  the  part  cX 
the  prosecution,  the  object  being  to  give  Colonel  Crawley  the  opportunity  of 
croBB-eiaroining  them,  of  which  he  aviuled  himself  in  some  instances.  A  large 
amount  of  correspondence  and  documentary  evidence  was  then  put  in.  Hinnigb 
the  whole  inquiry  the  proceedings  were  much  prolonged  by  the  discussion  of 
numerous  objections  to  the  admisBibility  of  evidence  and  ailments  as  to  tha 
conduct  of  the  case.  At  length,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  trial,  the  cose 
for  the  prosecution  was  stated  to  be  closed,  upon  which  Colonel  Crawley  declared, 
that  it  was  substantially  tbe  case  for  the  defence.  He  proposed  to  call  a  lew 
witnesses,  and  then  to  ask  for  an  adjournment,  in  order  to  prepare  his  defence. 
He  put  in  first  a  letter  cont^ning  some  important  matter  from  Sir  Hugh  Ito«e, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  India.  The  letter  described  Mhow  as  being  com- 
paratively healthy,  and  denied  that  Sei^eant- Major  Wakefield  had  been  sent 
to  hospital  as  a  raving  lunatic  It  defended  Colonel  Crawley,  and  it  described 
Sergeant-M^or  Lilley  ss  having  been  habitually  an  ill-conducted  non-com- 
missioned officer,  and  said  that  his  punishment  waa  well  merited.     It  also  said 
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that  the  Btatementa  made  bj  Mr.  Forteecne  m  the  Hoiue  of  Conunona  were 
imfonnded. 

Colonel  Crawley  then  read  lettera  dated  at  variona  times  iince  June,  1863, 
fiom  Colonel  Hatch,  Depatj-Adjntaiit-GenerBl  at  Simla)  Sir  H.  Boso,  Dr. 
Beatson,  and  Sir  W.  Mansfield.  Sir  H.  fiose's  letter  el&teA  hia  opinion,  that 
Lille;  might  have  heen  tried  by  conrt-martial  for  having  dimbeyed  orders  hj 
conniving  st  the  disohedience  of  other  non^oommiasioned  ofEceiB  iu  making 
public  the  proceedings  in  Smales's  court-martial,  and  for  having  nttered  "  violent 
and  beastly  langnage"  in  rc^rd  to  Colonel  Crawlej;  also  that  the  doq- 
commisBioned  officerH  were  in  a  cabal  against  Colonel  Crawley,  and  that  Lilley 
had  hastened  hia  death  by  drinking.  Dr.  Beftt«on's  letter  eaid  that  Lilley'l 
death  wae  caused  by  drinking.     The  other  letter  also  condemned  Idlley. 

Captain  F.  G.  S.  Curtis  (6th  Dragoons)  was  then  called,  and  he  deposed  to 
having  been  present  at  interviews  between  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  and  Colonel 
Crawley  at  Mhow,  when  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  did  not  assign  any  reason  tor  hia 
not  having  heen  present  when  the  sentries  were  posted  at  Lilley '■  residence. 
When  Colonel  Crawley  was  under  arrest  in  August  at  Mhow,  Colonel  Christy, 
of  tiie  9th  Native  K^ment,  came  to  Colonel  Crawley's  bnngalow,  and  said  the 
men  of  the  regiment  had  tamed  out,  and  requested  Colonel  Crawley  to  drive  by 
where  they  were,  near  tiu>  church  at  Mhow,  and  when  Colonel  Crawley  arrived 
near  the  cbnrch,  the  men  gave  him  three  cheera,  and  said,  "Qod  bless  yon, 
colonel,  we  hope  you  will  soon  retom."  Colonel  Crawley  thanked  them,  and 
drove  away  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  men. 

Captain  W.  H.  J.  Clarke  (72nd  Highhmders)  deposed  that  he  was  present 
when  Colonel  Crawley  was  told  that  the  sentries  had  heen  placed  over  Lilley's 
wife.  Colonel  Crawley  expressed  surprise  at  that,  and  ordered  the  aiiyutant  (Snell) 
to  mount  hie  hone  instantly,  and  see  if  snch  woe  the  case,  and  if  sO)  to  remove 
the  sentries. 

Captain  J.  M'Neill  (72nd  Highlanders)  corroborated. 

Lieutenant  H.  J.  Wallace  (6tb  Dragoons)  deposed  to  having  been  present  in 
April,  1662,  when  Colonel  Crawley  and  Quarter-Master  Wooden  had  a  con- 
versation respecting  an  article  in  the  "  Deccan  Herald,"  which  had  been  written 
by  Mr.  Smales,  and  Wooden  sud  he  did  not  bear  Colonel  Crawley  use  the  words, 
"Married  or  single,  officer  or  soldier,  1  don't  care,"  &c.,  and  Colonel  Crawley 
obtained  a  written  letter  from  Wooden  to  that  effect. 

Ardusia  Frar^ee,  a  native  dealer  at  Mhow,  said,  "  This  paper  contains  a  tme 
copy  of  liquors  snpplied  by  me  to  Sergeont-Mqjor  Lilley  in  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  1B62."    The  paper  set  forth  as  fbllowa . — 

"  Regimental  Sergeont-Miyor  Lilley,  Dr,  to  Ardaaia  Franjee. 

"Mareh  16th,  1  bottleofale;  ISth,  1  dozen  porter ;  23rd,  2  bottles  of  brandy; 
26th,  2  ditto ;  31st,  2  ditto ;  April  6th,  2  ditto ;  8tb,  1  dozen  pints  of  ale ;  10th, 
2  bottles  of  brandy ;  15th,  2  ditto ;  18th,  2  ditto ;  23nd,  2  ditto ;  26th,  2  ditto ; 
28th,  1  ditto ;  May  3rd,  1  ditto ;  4th,  6  pints  of  ale,  2  bottles  of  brandy,  1  port 
wine  ;  7th,  1  bottle  of  brandy ;  8th,  2  ditto  ;  9th,  half-a-dozen  pints  of  ale,  2 
bottles  of  brandy;  12th,  2  bottles  of  hrandy ;  14th,2dittoi  16th,2ditto;  18th, 
1  bottle  of  port  wine ;  19th,  2  bottles  of  brandy ;  21at,  2  ditto ;  26th,  2  ditto, 
1  bottle  of  gin  ;  29tb,  1  bottle  of  brandy ;  June  6tb,  1  bottle  of  brwdy.— Tme 
copy  irom  my   book,   dated   8th  June,  1862.     Total   amount,  103   rapees,  11 

Croes-eianiined. — Witness  sapplied"Lilley  with  spirits  during  his  arrest  through 
his  gorawt^lah,  or  horsekeeper.    Witness  himself  supplied  the  liquors  to  IdUey 
X  2 
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Hia  aerrant  •upptied  them  on  other  ocoadoue.  WltneM 
aapplicd  Mrs.  LUIej  with  brandy  aft«r  LiUey'a  death.  Witoeas  did  not  know 
who  came  to  his  shop  for  sud  liquors.  He  aeot  tiiem  accordiog  to  the  pass- 
book, bat  he  did  not  knon  what  became  of  the  paaa-book.  It  waa  not  bere- 
AQbt  Lillej'a  d<?atb  witness  boagbt  aome  of  Lilley's  things,  and  deducted  the 
sum  due  to  him  for  the  liquors,  and  paid  the  balance  to  Mrs.  Lillej. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  wu  then  closed,  and  •  week  was  given  to  Colonel 
Crawley  to  prepare  hii  defence. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  Court  having  reassembled.  Colonel  Crawlej 
fint  pot  in  evidence  the  books  of  the  regiment,  showing  that,  since  be  had  held 
the  command,  the  proportionate  number  of  coorta-martial  had  been  fewer 
than  at  anj  time  before.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  bis  defence,  which  began 
bj  condemning  in  atrong  terms  the  malicioua  course  poraued  bj  his  eaemies  and 
bj  a  portion  of  the  press,  whose  object  was,  through  him,  to  attack  a  ajstem, 
and  to  abolish  mititar;  disdpline.  He  congratnlat«d  bimaelf  that  he  was  at 
length  broDght  to  answer  to  the  chargea  against  him  before  a  Court  in  whose 
judgment  he  had  full  confidence,  and  could  safelj  say  he  believed  that  the  day 
of  hia  trio!  waa  the  day  of  his  deliverance.  It  had  been  aud  that  at  the  Htow 
Caort-martial  he  bad  been  gailty  of  the  grossest  peraecation,  and  bad  aubomed 
false  testimony.  If  there  had  been  any  ground  for  such  a  chai^,  why- waa  it 
not  proceeded  with  P  It  had  been  said  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unwarrantable 
cruelty  in  CAnaing  the  arreHt  of  the  three  aergeant-mqoni ;  but,  if  he  had,  why 
did  not  that  charge  form  part  of  the  present  indictment,  that  he  might  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  answering  it  F  Those  who  knew  the  facta,  were  aware  that  he 
had  act«d  properly,  and  the  opiniona  of  those  who  did  not  he  could  afford  to 
despise.  He  bad  do  wiah  to  shield  himself  under  the  protection  of  superior 
officers,  though  it  waa  gratifjring  to  him  that  the  coarse  he  had  adopted  had 
met  with  the  approbation  of  bis  superiors.  It  waa  sud  he  had  acted  nnder  the 
influence  of  ill-feeling  towarda  Sergeanb-M^or  Lilley  ;  but  surely  no  one  would 
charge  M^or-Genetal  Parrell,  Sir  W.  Manafield,  and  Sir  H.  Roae  with  having  so 
acted,  or  with  having  approved  of  his  conduct  becauae  they  too  held  a  gnidg« 
against  the  sergeant-major.  He  held  that  the  aeverity  he  hod  exercised  was 
necessaiy  to  tiie  restoration  of  discipline  in  the  regiment,  which,  if  he  had  been 
allowed,  he  wonJd  have  proved  was  in  a  atate  of  insubordination  when  tbe  coart- 
martial  on  Paymaster  Smalea  waa  instituted.  He  should  like  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  proving  what  was  the  state  of  the  regiment  when  he  took  the 
command,  by  the  production  of  the  letter  from  the  Horse  Ouatda  to  Colonel 
Shute.  This,  however,  bad  been  denied  him,  and  it  was  not  open  for  him  now 
to  assert  what  be  might,  bad  bia  application  been  allowed,  have  proved.  He 
called  upon  the  Court  ti)  consider  what  was  hia  position  when  he  took  the 
command  of  a  regiment  in  a  state  of  ineubordination  arising  from  a  long- 
atanding  demoralizatioD.  This  was  evident  from  the  letter  of  the  commauder- 
jn-chief.  Of  alt  csaea  of  inaubordination,  that  which  existed  above  the  ranks  was 
the  most  fatal  and  irremediable.  It  waa  neceaaary  that  aoldieis  should  be  subject 
to  a  stricter  discipline  than  civilians,  and  bis  having  act«d  in  this  spirit  bad 
prevented,  as  he  believed,  a  cataatrophe.  He  had  intended,  and  had  been  always 
ready,  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  sergeant-mt^oTs.  If  they  were  not  tried 
the  fault  wa»  not  his,  but  his  superiors'.  He  contended  that  the  question  at  issue 
between  him  and  the  officers  and  noO'Commisaioned  officers  of  the  Innlakillings 
was  that  of  mutiny  or  no  mutiny.  Referring  to  U>e  spedfio  charges  upon  whi^ 
he  waa  arraigned,  he  compliuned  of  their  vagueness  ;  adding  that  it  waa  difficult 
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for  hiiD  to  know  wb»t  he  had  to  meet.  Bat,  accepting  the  charges  in  all  their 
TagneneiM,  he  appealed  to  the  Court,  now  that  the  evidence  For  the  proeecu^on 
was  concluded,  waa  there  any  proof  whatever — admitting  that  the  arrest  was 
justiliahle— that  in  the  mode  of  cairjing  it  out  there  was  anj  thing  bearing 
the  character  of  "unnecesBarj  and  undue  aeveritj,"  or  "great  or  grieTuae  hard- 
»hip  9"  Aa  he  was  not  charged  with  the  ill^alitj  of  the  arrest,  he  was  joBtified 
in  assnming  that  the  aireat  was  necessary.  Then  he  came  to  the  charge  of  undue 
severity.  Why,  close  arrest  was  necessarily  severe,  and  it  was  not  his  iault, 
nor  did  it  justify  any  change  from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding,  that  Sergeant- 
Hajor  Idlley  was  of  plethoric  habits,  and  had  a  sick  wife.  If  it  did,  then  the 
sooner  such  men  leit  the  service  the  better.  Even  in  civil  life  at  home,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  criminal  or  his  domestic  drcnmstances  did  not  alter 
the  punishment  when  a  conviction  for  crime  took  place.  If  any  thing  ought  to 
be  laid  to  his  chai^,  it  was  rather  eicess  of  leniency  than  too  great  severity. 
He  might  have  placed  Sergeant- M^jor  Lilley  in  solitary  confinement;  bnt, 
considering  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Lilley,  he  did  not  wish,  even  in  his  disgrace, 
to  deprive  the  sei^oant-major  of  the  solace  of  his  wife's  society.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  bungalows  were  not  "  bomb-proof  ovens,"  nor  like  the 
"  hold  of  a  slave-ship,"  and  contended  that  the  death  of  Lilley  was  not,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  due  to  his  confinement.  Ho  also  asserted  that  the  privacy 
of  Mrs.  Lilley  was  not  intruded  upon,  but,  if  it  were,  it  was  clearly  not  his  fault, 
but  that  of  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon.  Ho  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Lillej  had 
never  complained.  Finally,  he  contended  that,  on  every  ground,  he  waa  entitled 
to  a  complete  acquittal.  Colonel  Crawley's  address,  which  occupied  some  hours 
in  the  delivery,  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  was 
greeted  with  hearty  applause  at  the  close. 

Several  distinguished  officers  were  then  called,  and  bore  strong  teetimony  to 
Colonel  Crawley's  gentlemanly,  honourable,  and  humane  character- 
Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  the  ^prosecutor,  replied  on  the  case.  He  defended  the 
witnesses  &om  the  charge  of  peijurj,  which  Colonel  Crawley  had  insinuated 
rather  than  charged  agunst  them.  He  contended  that  the  arrest,  as  carried 
out  by  Colonel  Crawley,  was  not  only  crael,  but  illegal ;  for  Paymaster  Smales 
had  a  right  to  communicate  with  his  witnesses,  which  he  could  not  do  in  the 
case  of  Seigeant-Major  Lilley;  and,  by  the  articles  of  war,  no  prisoner  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  military  confinement  for  more  than  eight  days  witbont  being 
brought  to  trial.  The  release  of  the  sergeant-m^or  ought  to  have  been  carried 
out  a  fortnight  sooner  than  it  was,  and  for  what  happened  during  that  fortnight 
Colonel  Crawley  was  responsible. 

The  Court  was  then  closed,  and  the  members  proceeded  to  consider  their 
finding. 

On  the  23rd  of  December  the  finding  of  the  court-martial  was  submitted  to  the 
Queen,  and  received  the  Royal  i^proval.     The  decision  was  in  these  terms : — 

"  The  Court,  having  duly  considered  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution, 
the  evidence  the  prisoner  has  addnced,  and  what  he  has  stated  in  his  defence,  and 
the  prosecutor's  reply,  is  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  first  charge,  that  he,  the 
prisoner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  R.  Crawley,  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  is  Not 
Oailfy. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  charge  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  he,  the  prisoner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  R.  Crawley,  is  Ifot  Guilty. 

"  The  Court  does,  therefore,  fully  and  honourably  acquit  him,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  R.  Crawley,  of  both  the  charges  preferred  against  him."       ("coulr 
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To  tlie  finding  of  the  Court  were  appended  some  unfaTonisble  comments  upon 
the  Dumner  in  which  pvticalu  witneBses  for  the  proeecntion  had  given  thai 
evidence  at  Aldershot. 

This  decision  met  with  the- general  approval  of  the  ooontiy.  Indeed  it  nu;  be 
obBcrved  that  Mine  tjme  before  the  case  for  the  proaecotion  had  reached  ite  doee, 
a  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  the  public  mind,  as  the  evidence  that  appeared 
daj  bj  daj  in  t^e  newspapers  dispelled  liie  clond  of  prejudice  which,  owing  lo  the 
misrepresentatiDns  and  eia^erated  statements  of  a  portion  of  the  presc,  bad 
gathered  round  Colonel  Crawlej'a  name.  As  the  case  went  on,  it  b^an  to  be 
generallj  felt  that  the  errors  of  that  officer,  whatever  they  might  be,  amonnted 
at  woist  only  to  mistakes  of  judgment,  and  that  the  unfortmiate  fate  of  the 
BCTgeant-majar,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  inqnirj,  was  in  some  measiire,  at 
least,  attributable  to  his  own  habits  and  physical  constitution.  The  verdict  of 
acqaittal,  therefore,  which  the  Court  pronouDced  upon  the  present  charts  had 
been  generally  anticipatod,  and  was  by  most  persons  acquiesced  in  as  just  In 
some  quarters,  indeed,  and  especially  in  military  circles,  a  reaction  in  the  oppo«ite 
extreme — a  not  unnatural  consequence  of  the  former  adverse  prqudicc — was  now 
manifested.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  represent  the  ■cquitt«d  officer  as  a  perfectly 
blameless  aartjr,  and  do  sparing  censures  were  thrown  upon  the  military  antho- 
rities  for  having  so  far  yielded  to  popular  clamour  and  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  press  as  to  subject  a  meriti)rious  of&oer  to  the  scandal  of  a  prosecution  by 
conrt-martiol  upon  chai^^  which  the  evidence  had  proved  to  be  deetitnte  at 
foundation.  The  sympathy  felt  for  Colonel  Crawley  was  not  only  eipreaied  in 
words,  but  was  more  snbefantially  evinced  by  a  subscription  which  was  set  on 
foot  to  assist  him  in  meeting  the  heavy  expense  which  he  had  incnnred  in  bis 
defence.  From  this  liability,  indeed,  the  Government  afterwards  rele«sed  him, 
by  undertaking  to  defray  alt  the  expenses  of  his  defence,  except  only  the  fees  paid 
to  his  coansel,  such  legal  assistance  not  being  recognized  as  part  of  the  procedun 
of  courts-martial.  But  whatever  criticisms  may  be  prononnced  on  the  couduct  of 
those  who  authorized  the  prosecution,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  nothing 
else  bat  a  full  and  public  investigation  in  this  country  would  have  effectoally 
cleared  Colonel  Crawley's  Same,  or  satisfied  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  which, 
however  unduly  excited  they  may  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  inflamed 
statements  received  from  India,  originated  Iiejond  all  doubt  in  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  case  was  one  in  which  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  were  at 
stake,  and  not  in  any  personal  enmity  or  malice  agunst  the  officer,  whose  name, 
eioept  in  miUtaiy  circles,  was  scarcely  known.  Shortly  after  the  finding  of  the 
Court  had  been  communicated  to  the  public,  the  views  of  Hia  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  made  known  in  the  following  ofHcial  memoraudom  :— 

"  Horse  Guards,  January  14, 1864. 
"  Ailer  a  patient  and  protracted  trial  the  court-martial  on  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crawley  has  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  full  and  honourable  acquittal  of  that 

"The  Judge-Advocate-Oeneral  has  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  to  confirm  and 
approve  the  proceedings,  and  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  has  reoam- 

mended  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  verdict  of  the  Court  should  be  now  carried 

"  LieutenanUColone!  Crawley  will  therefore  resume  the  command  of  the  6th 
Inniskillmg  Dragoons  with  the  least  possible  deUy,  and  His  Boyal  Higboesa 
trusts  that  he  wUl  prove  by  tact  and  judgment  in  the  performance  of  his  dnUca 
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that  he  appreciates  the  importaDce  of  his  position  ae  a  commanding  officer,  end 
that  the  painful  eiperience  of  the  pa«t  has  not  been  lost  upon  him. 

"  For  it  is  only  by  a  happy  combination  of  tamper,  judgment,  and  discretion, 
nnited  with  firmness,  that  the  command  of  a  regiment  can  be  properly  conducted, 
and  the  more  difficult  the  elements  vrith  which  a  commanding  officer  may  have  to 
deal,  the  more  requisite  is  it  for  him  to  possess  and  eierciae  thane  qnali Seasons 
for  command. 

"The  Court  has  remarked  on  the  animus  dinplajed  by  Mi^or  Swindley  in 
giving  his  evidence,  and  bas  further  noticed  the  evasive,  hesitating,  and  unsatis- 
factory charavter  of  the  evidence  of  Surgeon  TumbuU  and  Lieutenant  and 
A^jntant  Pitzsimon. 

"  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Mhow  Coui^martial  both  H^or  Swindley  and 
Surgeon  TumbuU  were  similarly  reflected  upon. 

"  His  Boyal  Highness  was  disposed  on  that  occasion  to  give  these  officers  a 
fiirther  trial,  and  did  not  remove  them  at  that  period  from  the  InniskiUing 
Dragoons,  but  he  feels  that  he  cannot  again  treat  tbem  with  a  like  leniency. 

"  Major  Swindley  has,  unfortunately,  not  availed  himself  of  the  forbearance 
then  shown  to  him.  He  has  not  ceased  to  entertun  feelings  which  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  discipline. 

"  His  continuance  in  the  6lh  Dragoons  can  therefore  no  longer  be  permitted, 
and  he  will  be  removed  from  the  regiment  accordingly. 

"  Surgeon  Tambull,  in  like  manner,  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  gravest  cea> 
sure.  His  conduct  with  reference  to  the  entries  in  the  Hospital  Becords  will 
become  tbe  subject  of  further  inquiry,  and,  should  hia  explanations  not  provo 
satisfactory,  most  serious  notice  must  necessarily  be  taken  of  his  proceedings ; 
but,  at  all  events,  his  continoance  in  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  has  become 
impossible. 

"  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Fitzsimon  has,  by  his  replies  and  evasive  answers, 
proved  himself  utterly  unfit  for  the  post  of  a^jntant,  the  duties  of  which  he 
carried  out  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner,  as  proved  by  his  own  evidence. 

"  It  is  further  most  undesirable  that  he  should  continue  in  the  6th  Dragoons. 
He  therefore  will  likewise  be  removed  from  the  regiment. 

"  The  general  tone  and  temper  evinced  by  a  portion  of  the  officers  of  the  Innis- 
killing Dragoons  is  most  deplorable.  When  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief  issned  his  Memorandum  on  the  Mhow  Court-martial,  he  was  not,  as  he  is 
now,  aware  of  the  extent  of  tll-fcoling  which  actually  prevailed. 

"  Discipline  cannot  be  maintained  when  such  views  are  entertained  by  any 
portion  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  it  greatly  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
corps  generally,  that  its  efficiency  did  not  suffer  more  by  the  insubordinate  and 
de&int  tone  manifested  by  some  of  ita  leading  members. 

"  The  sad  and  painAil  leason  which  has  been  experienced  by  all  will,  it  is  hoped, 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  escaped  censure. 

"Without  discipline  an  army  is  worse  than  useless,  and,  under  aQ  circam- 
stances,  it  must,  therefore,  be  maintained. 

"His  Boyal  Highness,  having  had  a  pereonal  and  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  were  in  former  days,  is  moat  painfully  impressed  with 
the  altered  tone  of  the  regiment  in  respect  of  too  many  of  its  officers  which  is 
now  brought  to  his  notice.  Bad  elements  must  have  been  introduced,  which  have 
tended  to  this  lamentable  change  in  a  corps  second  to  none  in  former  days,  both 
as  regards  discipline  and  efficiency. 

"The  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  trusts  that  the  decisive  steps  now 
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Uikm  may  at  once  uid  for  ever  pot  &  atop  to  aimilar  pnctlcM,  alike  deetracdve 
to  the  interests  of  th«  corpe  and  to  tbose  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

"  HiB  Boyal  HighnesB  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  obseiring  thst 
he  conBidere  it  doe  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  to  state  that,  while  he  is 
still  of  opinion  that  the  character  for  BoLrietj  of  Sergeant^Major  Lilley  up  to  the 
period  of  his  airest  waa  supported  bj  the  evidence  before  the  Court,  statements 
were  eubsequentlj  made  to  Sir  H.  Hose,  home  out  by  the  opinions  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  regiment,  which  eiplun  to  the  Field-Marshal  CommandiDg-in- 
Chief  the  gronods  npon  which  that  distinguished  general  officer  made  the  obser- 
vations on  that  portion  of  the  case  included  in  his  remarks  on  the  Hbow  Conrt- 
martial. 

"  By  command  of  Hia  Kojal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief. 

"W.    F.    FORSTEB, 

"  Military  Becretaiy." 


r^cinzeaoy  Google 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  AND  STATE  PAPERS. 


THE  DAKISH  MABBIAGE  TREATY. 


Trtaty  httwte*  Her  Majatg  osJ  the  King  of  DtnmarJt.for  the  Marriage  of  Hit 
BOj/al  Bighiten  the  Prince  of  Wata  mtX  Htr  Boyal  mghnete  the  Princeii 
AUzandra,  Daughter  of  Pri»ce  Chriilian  of  Deamari.  Siffned  at  Copenhagen, 
January  16, 1863.    Baliflcaliotu  exchanged  at  Copenhagen,  Hbmary  i,  1863. 


In  the  Name  of  tbe  $ 
Bb  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  pre- 
■ente,  that  whereas  Her  Huesty  the  Qaeen 
of  the  United  Eingdoni  of  Great  BHlain 
and  Ireland,  on  the  one  part,  and  HU 
Mqestj  the  King;  of  Denmark,  on  the 
other  part,  being  already  connected  by 
tiee  of  friendabip,  have  jadged  it  proper 
that  an  allienee  should  be  contracted  be- 
tween th«r  reapecttve  Royal  Honsea,  by  a 
niage  agreed  to  on  both  sidee,  betv 


Cobnrg  and  Ootha,  &c,,  &c,^ 
Her  MqjeBty  the  Qoeen  of  the  United 
Eingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  His  Royal  Hif(hneu  the  Prince 
Consort,  Prince  Albert  of  Saie-Cobni^ 
and  Gotha,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
FrinceH  Aleiandra  Caroline  Maria  Char- 
lotte Lonisa  Julia,  eideit  daughter  of  His 
Boyal  Highneai  the  Prince  Christian  of 
Denmark; 

The  two  high  betrothed  partica,  aa  alao 
Hia  Koyal  Highnew  the  Prince  Cbristian 
of  Denmark,  and  Her  Royal  Highneaa 
the  Princess  Lonisa  Wilhelniina  Frederica 
Caroline  Augusta  Jalia.  Hie  Koyal  High- 
nees*  Conaort,  having  declared  their  con- 
sent to  TOch  alliaiiee;  in  order,  therefore, 
to  attain  so  dewrable  an  end,  and  to  treat 
□pon,  conclude,  and  confirm  the  Articles 
of  the  sud  marriage,  Her  Britannic 
M^esty  on  the  one  part,  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  on  tbe  other,  have 
named  ai  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say:— 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  tbe  United 
Eingdom  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland, 


Trimty. 
Angnstos  Berkeley  Paget,  Bsqnire,  Her 
"         "  ■        "         and  Minister  Heni- 
[qesty  the  King  of 


BnToy  ExtraordinaiT  and  Minister  Heni- 
potentiary  to  Hia  Mi '    '     " 

Denmark  j 


And  His  Hiyeaty  tbe  King  of  Denmark, 
EU  Excellency  Carl  Christian  Hall,  His 
Majeaty's  Privy  Coancillor  of  Conferences, 
President  of  the  Conndl  and  Minister  for 
FordgD  Atlkirs,  Grand  Croea  of  the  Order 
of  Dannebrog,  decorated  with  tbo  Croee 
of  the  Dannebrc^,  Grand  Croaa  of  tbe 
Royal  Swedish  Order  of  the  Star  of  the 
North,  of  tbe  Royal  Norwegian  Order  of 
St.  Olaf,  of  the  Koval  Sicilian  Order  of 
Constantine,  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Order 
of  Charles  the  Third,  of  the  Persian  Order 
of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  of  the  Royal  Hano- 
verian Oaelphic  Order,  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Order  of  St.  Maaritios  and  St.  Lazams, 
and  of  the  TuniMsn  Order  of  Nicban 
Eftikhar; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
iband  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
apon  and  conclnded  the  following  Arti- 


It  is  conclnded  and  agreed  that  the 


,  te.,  eldest  si 
Qaeen  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  "of  breat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  His  Royal 
■Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  Prince  Al- 
bert of  Saie-Coborg  and  Ootha,  and  Her 
Royal  Highnees  the  Princess  Alexandra 
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Caroline  Haria  Chailotte  Lonisi  Jnlia, 
eldest  danghter  of  Hia  Royal  HighneM 
the  Prince  Chriatian  of  Denniark,  shall  be 
■ok mnizod  in  person,  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Briton  and 
Ireland  called  Qnst  Britain,  acconling  to 
the  due  tenoar  of  the  lavs  of  England, 
and  the  rit«a  and  ceremontn  of  the  Church 
of  England,  at  soon  as  the  lame  may  con- 
veniently be  done. 
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comnietid  to  hsr  Parliament  that  Her 
H^jestj  ihall  be  enabled  to  tecnre  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Aleiandra 
Caroline  Maria  Charlotte  Loala  Julia,  in 

eate  Her  Rofal  Higbncw  should  have  t^e 
misfortune  to  become  the  widow  of  Hia 
Royal  Highni-M  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
annnal  auui  or  pajrment  of  thirty  thonmnd 
poDDdB  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain, 
in  lien  of  dower ;  the  said  sum  being,  in 
snch  case,  to  be  paid  by  qnarterly  pay- 
ments to  her  said  Royu  Uighneas  pr  to 
her  asdgns. 

ABTtCLB     IT. 

The  present  treaty  shall  ba  ratified  by 
Her  U^jeety  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Uritain  and  Ireland, 
and  by  His  M^esty  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  tbe  ntifications  shall  be  richai^ed 
at  Copenhagen  as  soon  as  pussible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  nspecUre  pleni- 
potentiaries have  eipied  the  same,  and 
have  affiled  thereto  the  seals  of  their 

Done  at  Copenhagen,  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  uity-thr«e. 
A.  B.  Pasbt.        (LA) 
C.  C.  Hut.  (L.S.) 


Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  that 
Bis  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Ootha,  4c.,  Ac.,  shall  secare 
to  Hot  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Alexandra  Caroline  Maria  Charlotte  Louisa 
Julia,  ont  of  any  revenoes  belonging  to 
His  Royal  Highness  or  granted  to  their 
Roys]  Highnesses  by  Parliament,  the 
annaal  tnm  of  ten  thonsand  pounds,  to  be 
paid  half-yearly  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  without 
any  power  of  antjcipatjon,  during  the 
period  irf  their  Royal  Uigbneesee'  mar- 
riage. 

Her  BritMmla  H^esty  engages  to  re- 


CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTING  THE  INSCERECTION 
IN  POLAND'. 


Sari  Rtutell,  Mgr  Mi^eiti^»  Seentaty 
of  Slate  for  Foreigit  Affair;  to  Lord 
Ifapier,  Her  Majeity't  Ambauador  at 
St.  Pettrtbargk. 

Foreign  Office,  March  2, 1863. 
Hy  Lord, 

Her  M^ert/s  Qovernnient  view 
with  thedeepest  concern  thostate  of  things 
now  eiisljng  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Poland. 
They  see  there,  on  the  one  side,  a  large 
mass  of  tlie  population  in  open  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government;  and,  on 
the  other,  a  vast  military  force  employed 
in  patting  that  insurrectioD  down.  The 
natural  and  probable  result  of  such  a, 
contest  mast  be  eipected  to  be  the  suc- 
cess of  the  military  forces.  But  that 
BiiecesB.  if  it  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  scries 
of  bloody  conflicts,  mnst  be  attended  by 
a  lamentable  eiTiirion  of  hlood,  by  a  de- 
plorable sacrifice  of  life,  hy  wide-spread 
desolation,  and  by  impoverishment  and 
woald  take  a  long  course  of 


Moreover,  the  acts  of  violence  and  de- 
on  on  both  sides,  which  arc  sure 
impany  such  a  struggle,  must  en-- 


gender  mntnal  hatreds  and  resentments. 
which  will  embitter,  fbr  generations  to 
come,  the  relations  between  the  Rosuan 
Government  and  the  Poli^  race. 

Yet,  however  much  Her  Nicety's 
Government  might  lament  the  eiisti^nce 
of  such  a  miserable  state  of  things  in  a 
fbrcign  country,  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
deem  it  eipedient  to  give  fonnal  expras- 
sion  to  their  sentiments,  were  it  not  that 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Poland  which  take  them  ont 
of  the  nsoal  and  OK^nary  condition  ti 
snch  affairs. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  was  constituted, 
and  placed  In  conneiion  with  the  Rosnan 
Empire  b^  the  treaty  af  1815,  to  which 
Great  Britain  was  a  contracting  party. 
The  present  disastrous  state  of  Uiings  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  fiict  that  Poland  is 
not  in  the-  condition  in  which  the  stdpu- 
lations  of  that  treaty  require  that  it 
should  be  placed. 

Neither  is  Pohmd  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  Empeior 
Aleiandcr  I.,  hy  whom  that  treaty  was 

During  his  n-ign  a  National  Diet  sat 
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at  Wanaw,  and  the  Poles  of  the  king* 
don  of  Poland  eiuo;ed  privU^ei  fitted 
to  Becure  their  political  wel&re. 

Since  1832,  however,  a  Rtat«  of  (in- 
easineea  and  digcontent  has  been  buc- 
oeeded  A^nn  time  to  time  bj  violent  com- 
motion and  a  naeleu  cBiinon  of  blood. 

Her  M^eatj's  Government  are  aware 
that  the  immediate  csnse  of  the  present 
injairection  was  the  conwriptjon  lati'lj 
enforced  npon  the  Polish  popiilaljaa ;  but 
that  measure  itself  is  understood  to  have 
hcen  levelled  at  the  deeplj-root*<l  dis- 
conteot  previuling  among  the  Poles  in 
conseqaencB  of  the  politiod  coodiUoD  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  proprietors  of  land  and  the  middle 
classes  in  the  towns  bore  that  condition 
nith  impatience;  and  if  the  peasanby 
were  not  eqanll;  diiafl'ected.  thev  gave 
little  support  or  strength  to  the  Bsssian 
Oovemment. 

Great  Britain,  therefore,  as  a  party  to 
the  treaty  of  1S16.  and  ai  a  power  deeply 
tntereated  in  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
defuis  itself  entitled  to  express  its  opinion 
upon  the  events  now  taking  place,  and  i» 
•niious  to  do  so  in  the  most  friendly 
quit  towards  Russia,  and  with  a  sincere 
dedre  to  promote  the  interest  of  all  the 

Cies  concerned.     Why  should  not  His 
^erial   Mi^egty,  whose  benevolence  is 
generally   and    cheerfolly   acknowledged, 

et  an  end  at  once  to  this  bloody  conflict 
proclaiming  mcrcifullj  sn  immediate 
and  unoonditional  amnesty  to  bis  revolted 
Polish  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time 
aononnce  his  intention  to  leplace  without 
delay  his  kingdom  of  Poland  in  possession 
t£  the  politiial  and  civil  privil^es  which 
were  granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.,  in  execution  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  1815  P 

If  this  were  done,  a  National  Diet  and 
a  National  Administration  would,  in  all 
raobability,  content  tbe  Poles,  and  satisfy 
European  opinion.  , 

Yon  will  read  this  despatch  to  Prince 
Oortchakoff,  and  give  him  a  copy  of  it. 


lai 


Signed) 


Rfbbbli. 


Lard  Sapier  to  Eart  R*ueU.    {Beceittd 
March  18.)  ' 

St.  Petenburgh,  March  9, 1363. 
Hy  Lord, 

In  conformity  with  your  Lord- 
ship's orders  I  wut«d  on  ^nce  Qort- 
chakoS'  this  fbrenoon,  and  placed  in  his 
Eicellency's  hands  your  Iiordship's  de- 
spatch of  the  Znd  iimtiint,  embodying  tbe 
views  of  Her  Mnj(sitj'»  (iovcmment  in  re- 
f^nce  to  tbe  aflkirs  of  Poland. 
Tho   Tice-ChaacuUor   first   read   over 


M^esty  t 


your  Lordship's  despatch  in  silence.  Eia 
Excellency  then  stated  that,  acting  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  he  would  oBcr  no 
written  reply  to  the  observations  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  would  en- 
trust the  doty  of  conveying  his  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion  to  me,  and  he 
would  request  me  to  show  him  the  draft 
of  my  report  before  forwarding  it  to  jour 
Lordship.  Tbe  Vice-Chancellor  also  stated 
bis  wish  to  be  enabled  to  submit  my 
record  of  bis  expressions  to  His  Mi^esty 
tho  Emperor  along  nitb  yonr  Lordship's 
'"=*-""' "on,  in  order  that  His  Imperial 
might  have  at  once  a  complete 
this  exchange  of  opinioni  between 
the  two  Qovernments. 

To  these  proposals  on  the  part  of  the 
Tice-ChiinG8Uor  I  acceded. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  then  read  over  your 
Lordship's  despatch  aloud. 

The  first  and  second  paragraphs  of 
your  Lordship's  deniatcb  affirm  the  deep 
concern  with  which  Her  Mtyesty's  Oo- 
vemment contemplate  tho  deplorable 
condition  of  Poland  at  this  conjuncture, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  resolts  which  Her 
Miyesty's  Government  anticipate  A:om 
tbe  mere  triumph  of  tbe  Russian  forces 
over  the  parties  in  arms  sgaiost  Uie 
Imperial  authority- 
Here  tbe  Vice -Chancellor  remarked 
that  the  concern  eipreSBcd  by  Her  Ha- 
jesty's  Government  was  more  than  shored 
by  tbe  Emperor  and  his  Oovemment. 
rhe  heart  <^  His  Imperial  Mi^esty  was 
painfully  affeeted  by  tbe  cSunon  of  blood 
contingent  on  this  uuhappy  revolt,  by  the 
diminution  of  maleriul  wel&rc  which  is 
inseparable  from  civil  commotion,  and  bj 
tbe  contemplation  of  resentments  which 
might  possibly  survive  these  incidents, 
but  for  which  tbe  Imperial  Government 
could  not  hold  themselves  responsible. 

Tbe  following  parsgraphs  of  your  Lord- 
ship's instruction  define  tho  position  of 
Poknd  in  relation  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaties  of  1815.  On  this  point  the 
Vice-Chancellor  reserved  bis  opinion  for 
after-statement.  His  Exoallency  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  eighth  paragraph 
of  tbe  despatch,  in  which  your  Loidsbip 
alErms  that  the  iuimei^tc  cause  of  tbe 
present  iusurroctioo  warthe  conscription 
htely  enforced  upon  the  Polish  popula- 

The  Vice-CbancelloT  contended  that 
the  recent  measure  of  military  recruit- 
ment was  the  pretext,  not  the  provoca- 
tion, of  tlie  revolt.  The  Polish  Insur- 
rection, said  his  Eicellencv,  was  the 
rc'ult  of  a  conspiracy  deeply  laid  and 
widely  organized  in  foreign  m]Btals,  from 
which  be  could  not  eieept  London.  Tbe 
explosion  had  merely  been  accelerated  by 
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the  milituy  ler;.  Of  theori^,  derdop- 
ment,  and  obJKita  of  that  conspiracy,  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  bad  been  ivell  informed. 
It  waa  a  democraUc  and  "anti-eocial" 
movement,  coDc^ved  in  the  pemicioni 
notions  of  vhich  Mazzioi  was  Uie  aathor 
and  the  ajmbol,  and  in  tbese  deaigna  the 
Pole*  bad  been  cnlUted  bj  flattering  their 
natural  iltunions,  which  painted  to  Tcry 
different  objecta  from  those  which  the 
practical  pdic;  of  English  statcamen  re- 
garded— to  the  sercrance  of  Pobnd  from 
the  Russian  Crown,  to  uatioDal  inde- 
pendence, t«  the  reslnration  oT  the  limits 
of  1772.  Far  from  being  the  canae  of 
the  present  ontbreak,  the  military  re- 
cruitment had  been  undertaken  in  order 
to  arert  it  and  all  the  calamities  which 
bad  ensued  upon  it,  to  remove  the  in- 
voterste  promoters  of  disturbance,  and  t« 
open  a  fair  course  for  the  benevolent 
measures  projected  bv  the  Emperor.  The 
insoTTection  had  only  included  the  me- 


eetora  and  great  nobility  had  collected 
secnrity  onder  the  guns  of  the  citadel 
of  Warsaw ;  the  peasantry  were  decidedly 
on  the  aide  of  Government,  moved  by  a 
sense  of  the  beneflti  which  the  Imperral 
Government  bad  conferreil  on  their  order, 
and  disgustrd  by  the  eiactions  imposed 
npon  them  by  the  roving  bands  of  ma- 
rauding insurgents.  Some  of  the  upper 
classes  might,  indeed,  join  in  the  patnotjc 
delusions  of  national  restoration  in  its 
uident  bonndarics,  but  their  eyes  only 
remnined  sealed  to  the  absurdity  of  eucii 
expectations  in  amsequence  of  the  roun- 
tenance  given  to  them  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments. Some  of  these  persons  might 
take  part  in  the  movement,  but  the 
Governments  which  afforded  sucb  coun- 
tenance wonld  hereafter  r^ret  tbe  results 
of  a  policy  which  could  only  enlarge  the 
circle  of  suffering  and  misfortune. 

Reverting  to  the  previous  paragraphs 
of  yourLoraship's  despatch  respecting  the 
position  of  Poland  nnder  the  trcatiee  of 
Vienna,  and  associating  tbcm  with  the 
subsequent  passages  in  which  your  Lord- 
ship sets  forth  the  motives  and  claims  of 
Oreut  Britain  ^  interfere  as  one  of  the 
lugning  parties  to  these  engagements,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  expressed  hiuuclf  as  fol- 

Laying  open  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  his 
Excellency  pointed  to  that  passage  in 
Article  I.  by  wbich  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  national  institutions  to  be  accorded 
to  the  Bcveml  members  of  the  Polish 
nation  shall  be  regulated  by  the  form  of 
political  existence  which  their  respective 

" '"  """Jill  judge  it  to  be  useful 

io  grant  to  them. 


Here  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  the  nse  of  the  term  "  re- 
presentalion,"  as  well  as  that  of"ual3anal 


The  Vice-Chancellor  reanmed.  His  Ex- 
cellency remarked  that  nnder  this  Article 
the  Russian  Qovemment  remained  tbe 
absohite  arbiter  of  tlie  form  in  which  the 
representation  and  national  institutions  of 
Pobind  sbouM  be  framed.  Ilie  Emperor 
Alexander  I.,  using  bis  indisputable  pre- 
rogative in  a  liberal  and  even  in  an  en- 
tbuuastic  sense,  liad,  some  time  after  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  treety  referred  to,  spon- 
taneously granted  to  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land a  representative  constitution  which 
had  not  proved  consistent  with  tbe  peace 
and  welfare  eitber  of  Poland  or  Russia. 
That  constitution  had  never  been  imparted 
to  fbrdgn  powers  as  involving  tbe  execu- 
tion of  international  engagements.  We 
alt  know  under  what  circumstances  it  had 
perished.  What  the  Emperor  Alexander 
did  in  the  plenitude  of  bis  power,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  eiercise  of  the  same  power 
could  revoke.  The  present  Emperor,  ever 
bithful  to  the  principles  of  government 
which  he  applied  in  Russia,  had  apfdied 
these  principles  in  Poland  too,  and  periiapa 
in  a  larger  measure  than  had  been  granted 
in  any  other  portion  of  his  dominions. 
The  political  constitution  proclaimed  in 
Poland  in  the  year  1861  embodied  a 
complete  autonomy,— national  institntiona 
with  a  modified  representation  adapted  to 
tbe  form  of  political  existence  in  force 
the  Imperial  Gorcmment~    Poland 


lish.  There  was  a  directing  Minister,  a 
Pole,  entertaining  national  sentiments  of 
the  most  decided  cbaracler ;  a  couucU  of 
administration  composed  of  Poles ;  a  coun- 
cil of  state  coatMning  Poles  taken  from 
the  several  ecclesiastical  and  civil  orders 
of  tbe  community,  and  embodying  some 
representative  elements,  in  wbich  general 
laws  for  the  waUare  of  the  kingdom  were 
elaborated ;  there  were  provincial,  district, 
and  municipal  councils  in  descending  or- 
der, all  purely  elective,  charged  with  the 
local  and  nifiterial  interests  of  the  country. 
This  national  representation  was  not  cast 


30nld  a 


signed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  or  that 
which  existed  in  England,  but  it  formed, 
nevertheless,  a  system  of  national  and  re- 
presentative institutions  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  Poland  and  its  relations  with 
Russia.  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  com- 
posed of  pmctical  statesmen,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  practical  nation,  would  not 
surely  contend  that  there  was  only  one 
valid  and  usvAil  form  of  pobtical  institu- 
tious  equally  applicable  to  all  countriea, 
that,  namely,  which  etisted  in  Kngland, 
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and  which  wa*  iDccenfiil  tiiere.  Nor 
vonld  Her  Uqmtj's  Oovemment,  which 
profe«ed  non-intervention  u  the  rnle  of 
their  foreign  policy,  deviate  from  th»t 
principle  now  by  intcrferiug  in  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  snother  state.  The  king- 
doin  of  Rilnnd  enjoyed  an  sliBolute  ad- 
miniatrative  independence.  Even  the 
depBrtmeiit  for  I'oliBh  affairs  in  the  Ru«- 
lian  capital  had  been  abolished.   The  only 

now  was  the  army.  The  new  inetitutiona 
granted  to  Poland,  alluded  to  above, 
opened  a  wide  field  of  activity  Mid  mat*' 
rial  prosperity  to  the  country.  But  this 
was  not  all.  The  Imperial  Oovemment, 
in  restoring  the  edacationsl  estabhsbments 
of  the  kingdom,  had  offered  to  the  people 
the  resources  of  intellectnat  culture  and 
■atisfaction.  If  to  these  institutions  we 
kdded  the  guarantee  by  which  they  were 
All  preserved,  the  personal  character  of  the 
Emperor,  who  cherished  an  equal  tolicitude 
for  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  wo  shoald 
have  a  sufficient  security  for  the  future 
welfare  of  Poland,  though  the  scheme 
might  exolode  that  peculiar  form  of  re- 

E'esentative  govemment  applied  in  Qreat 
ritain,  and  perhapa  eicliuively  appro- 
priate to  its  condition. 

With  reference  to  the  right*  of  England 
in  relation  to  the  aSitirs  of  Poland,  under 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Vice- Chancellor 
remarked  that  be  had  little  to  say  on  this 
occasion ;  that  question  had  been  fully  and 
ablv  <UsciiHed  in  the  correspondence  which 
bad  pused  between  Her  M^esty's  Oovcro- 
ment  and  the  Imperial  Cabinet  after  the 
revolution  of  1831.  To  that  eorresjcnd- 
ence  he  begged  to  refer  your  Lordship. 

In  regard  to  the  amnesty  recommended 
by  Her  Majesty's  Qovemraent.  the  Viee- 
dhancellor  obM.TTed  that  a  prompt  and 
unconditional  pardon  could  not  be  granted 
to  those  who  were  actually  in  arms  apainst 
theauthority  of  the  Emperor.  Tbcfnendly 
character  which  Her  M^eety's  Govern. 
ment  had  given  to  their  representations 
justified  him,  however,  in  apontaneously 
stating  that  it  had  always  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  to  grant  a  large 
measure  of  amncnty  to  bis  revolted  nib- 
jeets  after  the  ceiuiution  of  resistance,  ex- 
cluding only  the  prindpal  authors  of  a 
movement  which  had  caused  so  many 
calamities  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation 
I  did  not  nmsider  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
enter  at  la^e  upon  any  eontroverual 
matter  with  the  Vice-chancellor.  I  did, 
however,  oSer  two  reflections  to  his  Excel- 
lency in  the  way  of  rescrvaUon,  which  I 
trust  will  be  found  consistent  with  the 
views  of  Her  H^esty's  Government. 
When  the  Vice-Chancellor  spoke  of  the 


plenitude  of  power  which  had  been  cier- 
dsed  by  the  Emperor  Aleiander  I.,  and 
which  had  been  transmitted  onimpaired 
to  His  Maie>ty'i>  succ-s^or.  I  r.;iiiarked 
that,  in  my  o[Hn)on.  and  in  that  (I  be- 
Ueved)  of  my  Government,  the  power  of 
the  Rnxsian  Sovereign  in  regard  to  Pohmd 
could  only  be  justly  eiert«d  within  the 
limits,  and  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
scriptions, of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  When 
his  Excellency  appeared  to  claim  tbe  ^leuco 
of  England  on  the  ground  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  profetsed  by  Her 
M^eaty's  Oovemment,  I  contended  that 
this  principle  could  not  be  invoked  here, 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
here  ruse  their  voice  in  H  question  regard- 
ing eiclusively  the  Internal  concerns  of  a 
foreign  country,  but  in  a  qneation  of  an 
interior  nature,  with  reference  to  which 
that  foreign  country  had  contracted  en- 
gagements towards  Great  Hritain;  en- 
gagements which,  in  our  opinion,  had 
□ever  been  annulled. 

In  commenting  upon  these  obserTationi, 
Prince  Oortchakoff  again  referred  to  the 
terms  t^  the  treaty  t^  Vienna,  which  had 
constituted  each  of  the  three  powers  con- 
cerned in  Poland,  the  absolute  arbiter  of 
the  form  of  national  institutions  to  be 
conferred  on  the  portion  of  that  conntry 
brooght  under  its  sway.  His  Eicellency 
also  reminded  me  that,  deuring  to  deal 
with  this  question  in  a  humane  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  he  had  abstained  from 
using  the  argument  which  was  at  his 
command,  the  argument  of  the  right  of 
the  conqueror.  After  the  insurrection  of 
1S30,  any  limitutiou  of  the  abw>Iuto 
authority  of  RosKia  which  might  have 
previously  eiixted,  had  lapsed.  The  Poles 
bad  engaged  in  hostilities  agunst  Russia. 


The  Vice -Chancel  lorconcluded  by  saying 
that  it  had  been  free  to  him  to  accept  my 
communication,  to  reserve  the  rights  of 
his  Sovereign,  and  to  abatun  from  aU  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  Her  M^esty'a 
Oovemment  bad,  however,  unequivocally 
declared  that  their  communication  was 
conceived  in  a  most  tHendly  spirit  towards 
Russia  ;  accepting  this  declaration,  he  had 
responded  to  the  reflections  of  your  Lord- 
ship, and  in  the  course  which  he  had  taken 
he  desired  that  your  Lordship  would  recog- 
nize a  proof  of  the  amicable  sentiments  by 
which  ho  was  animated  towards  Her  Ua- 
jeaty's  Oovemment. 

(Signed)  Hasier. 


Google 
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Earl  Eiu*eU  to  Lord  Napiar. 
Faiaga  Office,  April  lOv  1868. 

MfLonl. 

Her  Monty's  Oovemment  think 
It  inenmbeut  upon  them  to  ttate  ones 
more  to  the  Oovcrnment  or  Hii  Hajestj 
the  Emperor  of  BnMia  the  deep  interest 
which,  in  common  with  the  rt»t  of  Europe, 
thev  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom 
ofPoUnci. 

The  general  sjmpathj  which  a  felt  foe 
the  Poliali  nation  might  of  itself  JQatif; 
Her  Miye»ty*B  GoTernment  in  makuia,  in 
&Toar  of  the  Poliah  race,  an  >m>eai  to 
the  generous  and  benevolent  feehngi  of 
Ris  Imperial  M^ieaty,  who  hw  of  lat^.  by 
TBiioos  and  important  measures  of  im- 
provement  and  refbrn,  maiiifeeted  an 
enlightened  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  of  his  snlijects.  Bot  with 
reganl  tu  the  kingdom  of  Palnnd.  Her 
U^eetj's  Oovemment  feel  that  the  Oo- 
vernment  of  Qreet  Britain  has  a  pecoliar 
right  to  make  ita  opinions  kiiowa  to  that 
of  Uii  Imperial  M^csty,  becaniie  Great 
Uritain  having,  in  common  with  Anstria, 
France,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Sweden,  been  a  party  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  of  June,  1815.  Her  M^eaty'i 
Qorcmment  are  entitled  to  interpoae 
with  T^ard  to  any  matter  which  may 
appear  to  them  to  constitute  a  departure 
from  the  proviuons  and  stipolatioDS  of 
that  tnsty. 

By  the  first  article  of  that  treaty  the 
Grand  Dachy  of  Warsaw  was  erected  into 
«  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  be  inaeparably 
attached  to  the  Empire  of  Uuasia  under 
oertain  conditions  sped  Red  in  that  article; 
Mid  Her  Majesty's  Oorcmment  are  con- 
cerned to  have  to  say  that,  although  the 
union  of  the  kingdom  to  the  empire  bos 
been  maintained,  the  conditions  on  which 
that  union  was  dintinctiy  made  to  depend 
have  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  Russian 
Government. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  exccatian 
of  the  engagement*  contracted  by  the 
treaty  of  V  ienna,  established  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  a  national  repnaentation 
and  national  institntioos  corresponiling 
with  the  Btipnlntions  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
not  necessHry  for  Her  Mnjentj'ii  Govern- 
ment now  to  obBCTVe  upon  the  manner  in 
which  those  arrangements  were  practi- 
cally administered  from  that  time  down 
to  the  revolt  in  1830.  Hut  upnn  the 
anpurcMiion  of  that  revolt  by  the  success 

were  swept  away,  and  a  totally  different 
order  of  things  was  by  the  Imperial  au- 
thority establifhcd. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  argues,  ai  hie  pre- 


offlce  hare  on  fbrmer  ooca- 
■iona  argued,  that  the  aappnasiaD  of  that 

revolt  cancelled  all  the  engagements  (rf 
Rusria  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  with  regard 
to  the  kinedom  <»  Poland,  and  left  the 
Emperor  of  Rnsaia  at  iHiU  liberty  to  dnl 
with  the  kingdom  of  Polsjid  as  with  a 
conquered  country,  and  to  dispose  of  its 
people  and  institutions  at  his  wilL  But 
Her  H^est/s  Oovemment  cannot  ac- 
qniesce  m  a  doctrine  which  tbey  deem 
so  contrary  to  good  ftith,  so  destnictire 
of  the  obligation  of  treaties,  and  so  fktal 
to  all  the  international  ties  which  hind 
together   the    commnnity   of   European 

If,  indeed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
held  Poland  as  part  of  the  original  do- 
minions of  his  Crown,  or  if  be  had  ac- 
quired it  by  the  nnassisted  Buccesi  of  his 
arms,  and  onsanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
any  other  power,  he  rould  have  contended 
that  might  was  equivalent  to  right ;  and, 
withoat  listening  to  the  dictates  of  gene- 
rosity and  jusUce.  he  might  have  punished 
a  temporary  revolt  of  a  portion  of  his 
Polish  Bnbjects  by  depriving  the  whole  of 
them  and  their  descendants  for  ever  of 
those  privileges  and  institutions  which 
his  predecessor  had  deemed  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Polish 

Bat  the  pomtion  of  the  Rnanan  Sove- 
reign with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
P(£md  was  entirely  different.  He  held 
that  kingdom  by  the  solemn  stipulation 
of  a  treaty  made  by  him  with  Great 
Britoin,  Anstria,  Eranoe,  Prnssia,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  Sweden;  and  the  revolt 
of  the  Poles  could  not  release  him  from 
the  engagements  so  contracted,  nor  obli- 
terate the  ngnatnrea  by  which  his  neni- 
potentjarics  had  concluded,  and  he  himself 
bad  ratified,  those  engagements. 

The  qnesUon,  then,  having  uisen 
whether  the  engagements  token  by 
Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  have 
been  and  are  now  fiuthftiUy  carried  into 
siecntion.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
with  deep  regret,  feet  bound  to  say  that 
this  i^nestion  must  be  answered  m  Uh 
negative. 

With  regard  to  the  present  revolt.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  forbear  to  dwell 
upon   that   long   course   of  action,   dvil, 

C'lcal,  and  military,  carried  on  by  the 
tan  Oovemment  within  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  of  wbich  the  Poles  so  loudly 
complain,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  the 
causes  which  occasioned,  and  in  their 
opinion  justified,  their  insurrvvtion.  Her 
Mnjesty's  Oovemment  would  rather  ad- 
vert to  the  mucb-wiahed-for  tormination 
of  these  lamentable  troubles. 

What  may  be  tbe  final  ianie  of  this 
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contest  it  is  sot,  indeed,  for  Her  Ma- 
j(«ty'«  Government  to  foretell ;  bnt 
whether  the  result  shall  be  the  more 
extended  spread  of  the  inenrrection,  uid 
its  assumption  of  dimenuons  not  at 
present  rontemplated,  or  whether,  u  !■ 
more  likelj,  that  reanlt  ihall  be  tlie  ulti- 
mate sQGcess  of  the  Imperial  arms,  it  is 
clear  and  cerbun  that  neither  result  can 
be  arrived  at  without  a  cabtmitoDS  effli- 
won  of  blood,  a  ^reat  sacriHco  of  hnman 
life,  and  an  extensive  devastation  of  pro- 
pert7  ;  and  it  a  evident  tliat  even  if 
Poland  shall  be  reduced  to  enhjection, 
the  remembrance  of  the  events  of  the 
struegle  <viU  long  continne  to  make  it 
the  bitter  enemj  of  Rosaia,  and  a  sonrce 
of  weakness  and  of  danger,  instead  of 
b«ng  an  element  of  securitf  and  of 
strength. 

Her  H^estys  Oovemment,  therefore, 
most  eamerti;  entreat  the  Uovemment 
of  Rnnia  to  give  their  most  serions  at- 
tention to  all  the  foregoing  conaidera- 
tlons;  and  Her  Miyeatj's  Government 
would  beg,  moreover,  to  submit  to  the 
Imperial  Ooverument  that,  bewdcs  the 
obligations  uf  treaties,  Russia,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  European  states, 
has  daties  of  comity  towards  other  nations 
to  fulfil.  The  condiUon  of  things  which 
has  now  for  a  long  course  of  time  existed 
in  Poland  is  a  sonrce  of  danger,  not  to 
Bns^  abne,  but  also  to  the  general 
peace  of  Europe. 

The  distuTbancee  which  are  perpetnally 
breaking  out  among  the  Polish  subjects 
of  His  Imperial  M^esty  necesearily  pro- 
duce a  serioua  agitation  of  opinion  in 
other  coontrice  of  Europe,  tending-  ia 
eieite  much  aniiet;  in  the  minds  of  their 
Governments,  and  which  might,  under 
possible  circumstances,  prodace  com|)li- 
cations  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore, 
fervently  hope  that  the  Rusuan  Ooveru- 
ment wul  so  arrange  these  matters  that 
peace  may  be  restored  to  the  Polish 
people,  and  may  tie  established  upon 
lasting  foundations. 

Your  Lordship  will  read  this  despatch 
to  Prince  Oortchakofi",  and  jou  will  give 
Imn  a  copy  of  it.  I  am,  Ilc. 

(Signed)        BusBBLL. 

Earl  Muttell  to  Lord  l/apirr '. 
(Extract.) 
Foreign  Office,  April  10, 1869. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  yesterday 


with  Baron  Bmnnow,  some  parta  of 
which  were  of  mnch  interest. 

In  a  former  conversation  I  had  said  to 
him  that  I  could  not  be  surprised  that 
men  driven  to  deepair  should  commit  wild 
deeds  of  revenge,  or  that  the  ferodous 
disriplee  of  Mazzini  shoold  be  gnilty  of 
assasnnaUons ;  bnt  that  the  acta  of  atro- 
city committed  by  the  disciplined  army 
of  Rusua  excited,  on  the  part  of  Her 
M^esty's  Government,  surprise  as  well  as 
horror.  Baron  Brunnow  bod  replied  that 
dreadful]  crimes  of  savage  cruelty  had 
been  perpetrated  bj  the  insurgents,  and 
had  given  rise  to  act«  of  retaliation.  He 
informed  me  yesterday  that  General  Berg 
wonld  take  the  oomcoand  of  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland.  He  said  that  General 
Bera  was  an  able  commander,  and  was 
likely  hj  his  military  irrBngemeni^  to 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrectjan.  I  replied 
that  if  General  Berg  was,  as  I  believed, 
an  officer  of  high  repute,  I  hoped  he 
would  restore  discipline  in  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland,  and  puni^  th«se  acts  of 
inaubordinatJon  and  barbarous  violence, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unrestrained. 
Baron  Bmnnow  denied  the  truth  of  the 
stories  in  circniation  upon  this  snl^ject. 

Baron  Brunnow  asked  me  some  que«- 
tions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  representa- 
tions about  to  be  made  at  8t.  Pctersburgb, 
and  when  I  told  him  that  the  despntch  of 
Her  M^esty's  Oovemment  wag  chiefly 
tbonded  on  the  non-observance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  he 
expressed  some  satisbction  that  we  still 
founded  our  demands  on  the  basis  of  that 


was,    whether  the   communication  .  Her 
Mwestj*!    Go 
make  at  St.  P 


]  replied  that  it  was,  but  that  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  mislead  him  1  most  say  some- 
thing more.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  no  intentions  tlut  were  otherwise 
than  pacific,  still  less  any  concert  with 
other  powers  for  any   but  padflc  por- 

But  the  state  of  things  might  change. 
The  present  overtare  of  Her  M^catv's 
Oovemment  might  ha  rgected,  aa  the 
representation  of  the  2nd  of  If  arch  had 
bMn  n^ected,  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  insurrections  in  Poland  might 
continue  and  might  assome  la^^er  pro- 
portions; the  atrocities  on  both  udcs 
might  be  aggravated  and  extended  to  a 
wider  range  of  country.  If  in  such  a 
state  of  affairs  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
were  to  take  no  steps  of  a  conciliatory 
nature,  dangers  and  complicBtions  might 
arise  not  at  present  in  contemplation. 
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Baron  Brnnimir  laid  he  could  not  oil 
oar  fortuer  despatch  an  oveitore.  Ihe 
intcDtioDa  of  the  Emperor  towaTds  Poland 
wei«  most  kind  and  benevolent.  Bat 
there  Hrcre  pngects  afloat  lor  altering  the 
map  oF  Enrope.  In  theae  projects  com- 
pensationi  to  BnoiB  were  included. 
Kuiua  entered  inte  none  of  tlieae  pro- 
ject* j  she  wanted  no  compensation; 
she  beld  b;  the  present  territorial  ar- 
rangements of  Europe,  and  he  (Baron 
Brunnow)  trusted  Qreat  Britain  would  do 
so  likewise. 

I  said  it  was  the  wish  of  Her  Hqesty's 
Qovemment  to  do  so.  Bnt  Roiua  her- 
self hid  in  some  cases  been  active  in 
proposiag  and  carrying  into  eSect  terri- 
torial changes.  I  trusted,  however,  that 
in  the  present  case  the  Emperor  of  Rossia, 
by  granting  an  amnesty  to  those  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the 
benefits  of  free  institations  to  Poland, 
woald  pat  an  end  to  the  iniorrection. 

It  had  formerly  been  said  that  the 
Emperur  of  Russia  could  not  give  liberal 
imtitutioni  to  Poland  while  he  denied 
umilar  bencllta  to  bis  Russian  sabjects. 
But  at  the  present  time  Rnssa  as  well 
as  Poland  miglit  well  look  to  the  ei»ny- 
ment  of  representative  inBtitotions.  Why 
should  they  not  be  gisnted  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
and  ta  the  Empire  of  Rus^  F 

Baron  Brunnow  had  no  infbnnatjon 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  on 
this  subject,  and  I  did  not  press  him 
further. 

Lord  Napier  to  Earl  Bianll.     {Btceittd 
April  18.) 

St.  Petonburgh,  April  12, 1863. 
My  Lord, 

The  . 

morning  contains  the  enclosed 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  parties  who 
have  been  concerned  In  the  recent  in- 
surrection in  Poland,  saving  those  who 
shall  continue  in  arms  after  the  1st 
(13th)  of  May  next.  Tbe  only  exceptions 
specified  are  persons  guilty  of  other 
crimes,  or  such  as  have  violated  tbrir 
military  duty. 

The  maintenance  of  tbe  institutions 
recently  granted  to  PoUod  in  all  their 
integrity  is  promised,  and  the  Emperor 
reserves  to  himself  the  duty  of  developing 
those  institutions  hereafter  in  conformity 
with  the  wants  of  the  times  and  tbe 
country. 

A  seiarato  ukase  offers  a  similar  am- 
nesty to  parties  engaged  in  the  disorders 
within  the  hountunes  of  the  Western 
Oovcmments    of    Busua.      From     the 


phraseology  of  the  decree  some  doobt 
might  arise  as  to  whether  tbe  profliBvd 
amnesty  he  intended  to  apply  to  these 
who  have  already  been  delivcivd  over  to 

justice,  or  only  to  those  who  are  still  in 
arms,  and  who  may  come  in  befine  tbe 
eipiration  of  the  term  of  grace.  One  of 
my  coilengues  iuforms  me,  however,  that 
be  knows  fH«n  competent  authority  that 
the  amnesty  is  intended  to  apjdy  to  hotb 
classes  alike. 

The  Imperial  manifesto  is  concaved  in 
a  tone  of  humanity  and  clemency  which 
is  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  ■  religions  phjaiognomy  is  given 
to  it.  which  we  are  familiar  with  in 
Russian  documents  of  State ;  the  sense  of 
it  is  undoubtedly  conustent  with  the  in- 
terests of  tbe  Imperial  Cabinet  and  with 
the  wishes  of  Her  M^esty's  Goremment. 
We  may  regret  that  the  discontents  in 
Poland  are  simply  referred  to  tbe  insti- 
gations of  foreign  or  exiled  revolutionaiy 
agents — a  statement  which  cannot  bo 
sincere,  even  on  tbe  part  of  the  most 
lealons  Bussian  ;  and  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  military  recruitment,  which 
waa  tbe  proximate  provocation  oS  tbe 
late  revolt.  Tbe  Rnssian  Qovemment 
might  have  used  a  bolder  sincerity  with 
advantage;  they  might  have  avowed 
an  error  which  they  ^e1,  and  have  pro- 
mised a  remedy  which  they  have  in  view. 

This  act  of  mercy  has  been  ai^iro- 
priately  promulgated  on  Easter  Snnday. 
How  jar  it  has  been  prompted  hy  the 
expectation  of  foreign  interrentiim,  I  am 
not  able  to  affirm  with  eonfldenoe.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  luve  been 
accelerated  by  sncb  apprehensions,  but  it 
is  also  plainly  conMstont  with  policy,  as 
well  as  with  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
tbe  Sovereign.  1  have,  &c 

(Signed)        Napikr. 

(Translation.) 
Imperial  Manifalo. 
Since  the  flrst  news  of  the  distnrhancea 
which  have  taken  place  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Poland,  we  have  followed  the  impulae  of 
our  heart  in  declaring  that  we  did  not 
consider  the  Polish  nation  responsible  for 
an  agitation  which  is,  above  all,  fatal  to 
herself.  We  have  attributed  it  alone  to 
uitemal  influences,  that  bavo  long  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  country  by  cer- 
tain parties  wbo  have  contracted,  during 
the  long  yean  of  an  adventurous  life, 
habits  of  disorder,  of  violence,  and  of  ob- 
scure plots,  which  have  perverted  in  tliem 
tbe  noble  sentiments  of  love  for  hnmanlty, 
and  even  inspired  tbe  idea  of  sullying  by 
crime  the  honour  of  the  natiou. 
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whicli  «B  have  eva  considered  to  be  our 


These  muufestatioiu  of  another  tge, 
long  since  condenmed  bj  the  judgment  of 
hiitory,  are  no  longer  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  epoch.  The  object  of  the 
present  generation  should  be  to  estabUali 
the  wel&re  of  the  country,  not  by  torrents 
of  blood,  but  by  the  means  of  peaceful 
progreH. 

Tbia  is  the  object  we  have  bad  in  view 
when,  trusting  in  the  Divine  protection, 
WB  made  before  God  and  our  consdeuce 
the  VOW  te  consecrate  our  )ite  to  tbe  hap- 
piness of  our  subjects. 

But,  in  order  to  Hcconiplish  to  its  fidl 
extent  this  vow,  which  we  iiliall  always 
hold  sacred,  we  need  the  assistance  of  all 
honest  men  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to 
their  country,  and  who  show  their  devotion 
not  by  interested  calculations  or  criminHl 
attempts,  but  by  tlie  maintenance  of  tbe 
public  trHnqoillity  under  tbe  protection  of 
tie  Uwa. 

In  our  solidtndc  fur  the  future  wellare 
of  the  country,  wo  are  ready  to  consign  to 
oblivion  all  past  acta  of  rebellion.  There- 
fore, ardently  desiring  to  put  a  stop  to  an 
eflusion  of  blood,  as  nseless  as  it  is  regret- 
table, we  grant  a  Iree  pardon  to  all  those 
of  our  Bubjeeta  in  tbe  kingdom  implicated 
in  tbe  lata  troubles  who  have  not  incurred 
th|>  responsibility  of  other  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours committed  on  service  in  the 
ranks  of  our  army,  and  who  may,  before 
the  Ist  (13th)  May,  lay  down  tb«r  arms 
and  return  to  their  allegiance. 

It  is  npou  us  that  the  duty  devolves  of 
preserving  the  conntry  tVom  the  recnr- 
rence  of  these  turbulent  agitations,  and  to 
inaogunite  a  new  era  of  its  political  Ufe. 
This  can  only  commence  by  a  rational 
organization  of  the  local  administrative 
aatoDomy  as  a  basis  for  tbe  whole  edi- 
fice. 

We  have  already  laid  tbe  tbundations 
in  the  institutions  granted  by  us  to  the 
kipglloui,  bnt  to  our  sincere  r^ret  tbe  re- 
sult has  not  yet  had  tbe  opportunity  of 
bmng  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience, 
in  consequence  of  tbe  tustigutions  which 
have  EUbatitnted  chimerical  delnsions  for 
those  conditions  of  public  order  without 
which  no  reform  is  possible. 

Whilst  conHnning  at  present  to  main- 
tain these  institutions  in  their  integrity, 
we  reserve  it  to  ourselves,  when  tbey  shall 
have  been  proved  by  eipcricnco,  to  proceed 
to  their  fiiri^er  development  in  accordance 
with  tbe  reijuirements  of  tbe  time  and  of 
the  country.  It  is  only  by  confidence  in 
our  intentions  that  the  kin^om  of  Poland 
will  be  able  to  ctlace  the  traces  of  the  pre- 
sent evils,  and  to  advance  surely  towards 
the  destiny  wliich  our  solicitoile  assigns 
it.  We  invoke  the  Divine  assistance  that 
we  may  bo  permitted  to  accomplish  that 


(Signed)  Al/BXAHDEB. 

Si.  FeltTilmrgh,  March  31,  1863. 

(TrunslaUon.) 
Uiaia  of  Si*  Majeilt)  the  Emperor,  ad- 
drened  lo  Ob  Admi»Ulratire  Senatt, 
dated  the  SUl  of  March,  18W. 
The  rebellion,  so  long  secretly  prepared, 
which  has  at  length  broken  out  m  tbe 
kingdom  of  Poland,  has  also  caused 
disorders  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Tlio  secret 
agitators  of  the  movement  against  our 
Government,  obstinately  opposing  them- 
selves to  the  realizatdon  of  our  benevolent 
intentions  in  regard  to  tbe  organization 
of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  increaJM;  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  enconntered  in  the  accom- 
plisUment  of  this  task,  by  extending  the 
drcb;  of  their  criminal  enterprises  and  of 
thdr  pernicious  influence.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  they  had  for  some  tiuiB 
past  endeavoured  to  weaken  tbe  senti- 
ments of  devotion  towards  ua  of  ourtbith- 
ful  subjects  of  tbe  Western  Govemmenta. 
Pot  tliia  purpose  they  have  employed  the 
aame  means  which,  within  tbe  kingdom 
itself,  have  led  to  such  disastrous  though 
incomplete  results.  In  short,  armed  bands 
have  penetrated  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire in  order  to  propagate  in  the  re^ona 
of  the  West  those  troubles  which  neitber 
tbe  emissaries  of  the  revolution  nor  their 
clandestine  invitations  to  rebellion  had 
been  able  to  excite.  Our  troops  have  dis- 
persed the  bands  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Govemmenta  joining  tlie  Ihmtjers  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Th^r  remnante 
have  been  pursued  in  the  woods  where 
tbey  sought  refuge.  But  notwithstaudiug 
the  folly  of  a  hopeless  struggle,  the  chieft 

cite  the  peaceful  populace,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  employ  alternately  promises 
and  menaces,  and  even  violence. 

Those  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Oo- 
vemmenta  who  hsvo  jmned  the  rebel  bands 
and  who  have  beOTi  captured  by  onr 
troops,  and  those  whose  participation  in 
tbe  revolt  bos  been  proved  in  an;  other 
manner,  have  been  given  up  to  justice. 

But  we  are  aware  that  all  are  not 
equally  guilty,  and  we  desire  to  give  to 
those  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  onr 
sentiments  of  sovereign  clemency. 

To  this  end,  we  decree  that  the  superior 
authority  be  charged  to  declare  within 
tbe  limits  of  the  districts  confided  to  them 
that  we  grant  a  free  and  entire  pardon  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Woiteni  Qovem- 

r 
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iDsUtntioDi  dan*  lenr  inUgtiU,  non*  ncnii 
r^MTTOiu,  lonqu'ellea  snront  &ti  iprou- 
v^  dans  U  pntiqae,  de  proc^der  i  leor 
d^veloppemnit  ulterienr  bcIod  lei  be*<Niu 
du  t«mp8  et  ceoi  do  i»y»  *." 

This  pTomise  cao  hardly  b«  ratUfactor; 
to  Uie  I'olei.  For  it  must  be  obserred 
with  rerard  to  the  institntioiu  already 
given,  that  it  waa  duriiig  tbeir  existence 
that  2000  jonng  men  were  seized  artntiS' 
ril;  in  the  niglit,  and  condemned  to  Mire 
as  soldien  in  th?  Rnwiian  annjr  in  defiance 
of  justice,  BDil  even  in  Tiulatton  of  the  law 
of  1S59,  go  recently  enacted.  So  that  it 
is  evident  no  Becnrity  would  be  obtained 
by  submitting  a^in  U>  the  same  laws. 
With  those  institutions  in  fiill  forco  and 
vigour,  innocent  men  might  be  impriaoned 
as  criminals,  or  condemned  to  serve  aa 
■oldieia,  or  banished  to  distant  coantries. 
without  a  trial,  without  publicity,  without 
any  guarantee  whatever. 

Aa  to  the  promise  held  oat  for  the  future, 
it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  practical  worliing  of  theae 
institutiona,  and  on  the  wanta  of  the  time 
and  of  the  country. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  alone  de- 


ments imptieated  in  these  ^aorden,  who, 
not  having  incurred  the  rroponsilnlity  of 
other  crimes,  shall  have  retamed  to  their 
allegiance  before  the  lat  of  May  neit. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  this  sovereign 
favour  will  be  juatly  appreciated  by  all 
right-thinking  inhabitanta,  and  that  on 
their  «de  they  will  continue  to  assist  in 
tDaiotaininj;  public  order  and  tranquillity, 
firmly  convinced  that  on  this  condition 
depends  the  rcahzation  of  those  plans 
which  &oin  the  commencement  of  our 
Tcign  we  hare  conceived  in  the  desire  to 
extend  the  rights  granted  to  our  faithful 
auhjects,  and  progressively  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  activity  allotted  to  the  diflerent 
local  institutions  inclailed  in  our  empire. 

The  AdministiaUve  Senate  is  directed 
to  take  the  necessary  stejH  for  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  present  uase. 

(Signed)        Amxakbee. 

Si.  Pthrtbursh,  Mareh  31,  1863. 


Earl  Rnttett  to  Lord  Napier. 
Foreign  Office,  April  21,  1663. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  and  Iwd  before  the 
Queen  yoar  Kicellcncy'B  despatch  of  the 
12th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  Mani- 
festo on  Polish  aSkirs  i-aUL-A  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  on  the  Slst  March 
(12th  April). 

Her  Hi^esty's  Oovcmment  have  care- 
fiillv  and  anxiously  conradered  the  contents 
of  this  docamcnt,  in  the  hope  to  find  in  it 
the  germ  of  a  restoration  of  peace,  and  a 
hope  of  good  government  to  Poland. 

1  have  to  make  to  you  the  following  re- 
marks aa  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

An  amnesty  may  lay  the  foundation  of 

1.  If  the  insurgent*  have  been  tho- 
roughly defeated,  and  are  only  wuting  for 
a  promise  of  pardon  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

2.  If  theanmtsty  is  accompanied  with 
such  ample  promises  of  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  which  gave  occasion  to  the  in- 
surrection, as  to  induce  the  insurgenta  to 
tbink  that  their  object  is  attained. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  of  these  coses 
ii  not  that  of  the  present  insorrection. 

It  is  not  pot  down  j  it  is,  on  the  con. 
trary,  rather  more  extensive  than  it  was  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  amnesty  with 
reference  to  the  second  of  the  suiiposed 

The  Emperor,  referring  to  the  mstito- 
tiona  which  he  has  conferred  ("octroy^") 
on  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  aays : — 

""■         '  '         '         re  anjonrdTmi  cea 


ing  of  the  u: 

pends  on  the  co-operation  of  native  Poles 

of  property  and  character  aa  members  of 
the  Conneil  of  State,  and  of  Provincial 
and  Municipal  Assemblies.  But  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
Poland  has  deprived  them  of  the  coufldcnoe 
of  all  Poles  of  this  description,  and  forced 
all  such  Poles  to  withdraw  from  the  bodiea 
in  which  tlieic  fimctiona  were  to  be  eier- 

There  are  wanting,  therefbre,  in  thia 
Imperial  Manifesto,  the  first  elements  of 
success,  namely,  a  guarantee  of  accuritj 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  feeling  of  tmst 
and  confidence  on  the  other. 

In  a  despatch  of  Lord  Uurbam,  then 
Ambassador  at  St,  Pctersbnrgh,  dated  in 
August,  1S32,  Lord  Durham  ta^j^ — 
"  There  has  long  been  a  jealousy,  nay, 
hatred,  ctiBtiDg  between  the  Ruasians  and 
Poles."  Her  Hi\jest}''t  Government  had 
hoped  that  the  present  Emperor,  by  raising 
the  social  position  of  his  Uussian,  and  se- 
curing the  political  freedom  of  his  PoUsb, 
subjects,  might  have  uiuted  both  by  the 
link  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  throne. 


>  Tranalation. — "  In  maintaining,  at  the 
present  time,  theso  institutions  m  their 
integrity,  we  reserve  to  ourselves,  when- 
ever they  shall  have  been  practically  tried, 
to  proceed  to  tlieir  further  development, 
in  accordance  with  the  reqnii 
the  age  and  of  the  conntry.'^ 
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This  bope  has  b«cn  nnfortniintcly  dis- 
appointed, and  it  is  with  great  pun  that 
Her  Hajestys  Oov^rnmeut  observe  that 
tlie  reelings  of  hntrod  between  Rai^ns 
and  Poles  bsve  not  ioitbe  lapse  of  thirtj 
jean  been  sotlencd  or  modified. 

The  present  amiieBt;  does  not  appear 
likel;  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
•nrrection,  or  give  any  solid  securitj  to 
tbe  moat  moderate  of  PoIIhIi  patriots. 
I  am,  &e. 
(Signed)  RuBSELL. 

Frince  Ornrtckakoff'  la  Baron  £niiHH>w. 

(ConmnHiiaiUii  bg  Sarmt  Bmiutoic  to 

Earl  RutteU,  Ma^  2.) 
(Transtition.) 
St.  PeUrabnn;h,  April  14,  1B63. 

H.  Is  Baron, 

On  the  morning  of  tbe  6th  {17th) 
of  April,  Lord  Napier  deliTered  to  me  a 
copy,  hateicith  enclosed,  of  a  despatch 
Jrom  Her  Britannic  Mnjestj's  Prindpal 
Secretary  of  State  rclatire  to  the  present 
(dtnation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  first  part  of  this  docnment  is  de- 
voted to  a  retruBpcctive  eiaminntion  of 
theqnestionof  nglit.  The  second  expresses 
the  wish  that  peace  may  be  restored  to 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  established 
on  a  lasting  basis.  I  will  rejily  to  these 
two  poiots  of  Lord  Russell's  despatch. 

As  regards  the  question  of  right.  Her 
Britannic  M^esty'a  Prindpal  Secretary  of 
8tBt«  reprodnces  the  u^mnents  already 
recorded  in  his  despatch  of  the  2nd  of 
March.  I  can  therefore  refer  to  the  ob- 
servations whirb  I  then  made  to  the 
Ambassador  of  England - 

The  Om-cmmcnt  of  Her  Britannic 
M^esty  takes  a  position  on  ground  where 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  will  never  hesitate 
to  meet  it — that  of  treaties. 

Ncvertbelest,  it  is  hero  a  question  lc«s 
of  the  toit  than  of  the  interpretation  of 
treaties.  We  have  the  right  not  to 
admit  without  reservation  every  inter- 
pretation which  it  might  be  wished  to 
give  them. 

Lord  Russell  saya  in  his  ilespAtch  that, 
h\  Article  I.  of  tbe  General  Act  signed  at 
Vienna,  the  Z8th  of  May  (9th  of  June), 
1815,  ••  tbo  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  erected 
into  ■  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  be  inse- 
parably attached  to  the  Empire  of  Ruasia 
under  certain  eouditions." 

Now,  this  is  what  tbe  Act  of  Congress 
of  Vienna  stipolates  in  respect  to  those 
conditions : — 

"  I'oles,  subjects  of  Russia,  Aostria, 
and  Prussia  respectively,  shall  eiijoy  re- 
prcientation  and    shall   obtain  national 


inrtitntions  to  be  determined  in  con- 
formity with  the  political  existence  which 
each  ta  the  Oovemments  to  which  they 
belong  shall  consider  it  useful  and  ex- 
pedient to  grvnt  to  them.*' 

The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  developed 
these  principles  in  accordance  4vith  his 
personal  views.  He  granted  to  Poland 
the  CouBtitotion  of  the  12th  (2«h)  of 
December.  1S15.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
act  of  his  sovereign  will ;  and  it  did  not 
constitute  an  irrevocable  engagement  to- 
wards foreign  powers,  inasmuch  as  tha 
Act  of  Constitution,  posterior  to  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  was  not  even  communicated 

Lord  Rosaell  contests  the  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  the  revolt  of  Poland  in 
1830,  having  resulted  in  the  declaration 
of  the  forfriture  of  the  sovereign  dynasty, 
sbonld  be  held  to  annul  the  bases  of 
political  eiistcnce  granted  in  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  Vienna. 

Although  history  has  more  than  once 
conlirmed  this  conclusion  of  natural 
right,  theory  may  aflord  matter  for  con- 
troversy. We  think  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  if  the  revolt  does  not  invalidate  the 
national  engagements,  it  at  any  rat« 
annuls  tbe  spontaneous  development  of 
them  which  had  been  generously  added, 
and  which  hare  led  to  fatal  results  to 
Poland  and  to  Russui. 

But  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  gives  to  this  ar- 
gument a  prominent  place  in  his  despatch, 
while  I  had  only  incidentally  put  it  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  my  conversation 
with  Lord  Napier. 

The  English  Ambassador  alludes  to  it 
in  the'foUowing  terms  in  the  despatch 
which  ho  had  tbe  goodness  b 


"Prince  Oortchakoff  also  add  to  me 
that,  desiring  to  treat  this  question  in  ft 
spirit  of  concilistioD  and  humanity,  he 
had  abstained  from  employing  an  argu- 
ment which  lay  at  bis  disposal — that  of 
the  right  of  conquest." 

Moreover,  every  thing  has  been  sud  on 
both  «dffi  in  this  discussion,  and  to  pro- 
long it  on  that  gronnd  would  be  a  useless 
task. 

I  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  Lord 
Russell's  despatch. 

Tbe  design  of  our  august  master  is  to 
arrive  at  a  practical  solution.  We  assume 
that  such  is  also  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Britannic  M^esty.  Since 
its  aim  is  to  see  assured  to  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  the  repose  and  welfare  which 
are  the  objects  of  the  solicitude  of  His 
Higesty  the  Emperor,  it  appears  to  ns 
not  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  anderstand- 
ing. 
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The  difference  in  (mr  poinU  of  view  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  Englieb  Qovemment 
appear*  to  beliere  that  the  Conatitution 
of  1815  is  tlie  eo\c  panacea  i«lciilat«d 
to  calm  the  prcBent  notation  of  Polajid. 

Bnt  the  English  Qoremiiient  and 
nation,  whose  practical  good  teose  has 
founded  the  greataBaa  of  Eugland,  can 
hardly  aaaert  that  Ihera  is  onJy  one  form 
of  government  po«8iblc  for  aU  peoples, 
whatever  may  he  their  historj  and  de- 
velopment. Before  arriviug  at  the  politi- 
cal maturity  of  which  Engluid  offers  the 
oiample.  there  are  manj  de^p-ees  to  paes 
through,  and  each  natioD  must  proceed  in 
this  path  according  to  its  own  imitincta. 
It  i*  juat  and  natural  that  a  sovereign, 
animated  by  the  moat  benevoleot  inten- 
tions, ibould  calculate  the  bearing  and 
extension  of  institution!  destined  to  place 
his  snbjecta  in  the  moat  favourable  con- 
ditjona  ofeiislence. 

The  idea  of  our  angnst  master  has  been 
shown  ever  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  cannot  he  ignored  by  any  one 
in  Europe. 

HlsM^estyhas  resolutely  entered  npon 
the  path  of  reform.  Itclying  upon  the 
trust  and  devotion  of  his  people,  he  has 
nndertaken  and  accomplished  in  a  few 
years  a  social  transformation  which  other 
■tates  have  only  been  able  to  realize  after 
a  king  lapse  of  time  and  many  efforts. 
His  solicitude  has  not  ceased  Uiere.  A 
system  of  gradual  development  has  been 
applied  to  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  to  eiisting  inatitutions.  It 
opens  to  Buaaia  the  prospect  of  a  regular 
progreaa.  The  Emperor  perseveres  in  it 
without  precipitation  or  impulse  ("  en- 
tratnement"),  taking  into  account  the 
elements  which  it  is  the  work  of  time  to 
preiiare  and  mature,  but  without  ever 
deviating  &oin  the  line  he  has  traced  for 
himself. 

This  measure  has  conciliated  to  him  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  Ma  subjects. 
We  think  it  gives  him  a  title  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Europe. 

""  e  designs  have  not  ceased  '- 


dom  of  Poland. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  an  enu- 
meration of  tlie  national  institntions,  for 
the  most  part  elective,  with  which  thia 
country  has  been  endowed. 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently understood  in  Europe,  «ther  on 
account  of  reinotcneaa,  or,  rather,  because 
chimerical  paasions  and  the  interested 
labours  of  a  hostile  party  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  an  equitable  and  impartial 
ja^ment. 

'Hie  system  inaugurated  by  our  august 


master  cpntains  a  germ  which  time  and 
experience  must  develope.  It  is  destined 
to  lead  to  an  administrative  autonomy  on 
the  basis  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
institutions,  which  in  EngUnd  have  been 
the  starting-point  and  the  foundation  of 
the  greatneas  and  prosperity  of  the 
countn.  But  in  the  eiecution  of  thia 
idea  the  Emperor  has  encountered  ob- 
stacles wliich  are  found  prindpally  in  the 
agitations  of  the  party  of  ^soMcr. 

This  party  boa  understood  that  if  it 
allowed  the  peaceable  majority  of  the 
kingdom  to  enter  upon  this  path  of  re- 
gular pnwress,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
their  aspirations.  Tbeii  intrignes  have 
not  allowed  the  new  institutions  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  show  how  they  work,  or  bow 
tn  they  respond  to  the  real  necessities, 
and  to  the  degree  of  maturity,  of  the 
country. 

It  is  only  when  this  experiment  shall 
have  been  made  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
pass  a  judgment  upon  this  wwk,  and  to 
complete  it. 

The  Manifesto  of  the  Slat  of  March 
indicatea  the  wishes  of  our  august  master 
in  this  matter. 

By  the  side  of  an  act  of  clemency,  to 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  give  a  large 
extension  since  the  dispersion  of  the  moat 
important  armed  bands,  the  Emperor  has 
miuntuned  in  fores  the  institotionB  al- 
rcsdj  granted,  and  has  declared  that  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  giving 
to  them  the  developments  indicated  by 
time  and  the  requirements  of  the 
country. 

His  M^esty  can,  then,  refer  to  the 
past  in  the  rectitude  of  his  consdcnce ; 
as  to  the  fature,  it  necessarily  Spends  on 
the  confidence  with  which  these  insti- 
tutions will  be  met  in  tbe  kingdom. 

In  taking  a  stand  upon  Uiia  gronnd, 
our  august  master  considers  that  be  acts 
as  the  best  Mend  of  Poland,  as  tbe  only 
one  whose  aim  it  is  to  secure  her  welfare 
by  practical  means. 

Lord  Russell  calls  apon  Buaaia  to  dis- 
charge those  duties  which,  as  a  member 
of  European  society,  she  owes  to  foreign 

Kossia  b  too  directly  interested  in  tbe 
tranquillity  of  Poland  not  to  undentand 
the  dntiea  of  her  poaitioo  towards  other 

Jt  woald  be  difficult  to  assert  that  she 
has  mot,  in  this  respect,  with  scmpulous 
reciprocity.  The  continual  conspirai^ 
which  is  being  organized  and  armed 
abroad  (o  keep  up  disorder  in  the  kJiw- 
dom  is  a  fact  of  public  notoriety,  the 
inconvenience  of  which  principally  con- 
sists  in   the   moral    effects   which    the 
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fbronrcni  of  the  insarrectioD  deduce  from 
it,  in  order  to  lead  aatray  the  peaceable 
population,  bj  gaining  credit  for  tbe  be- 
ll^ id  direct  sssistaare  from  abroad. 

In  tliia  manner  we  have  seen  prodaced 
two  influences,  both  eqnally  grievoiu  — 
that  exercised  bj  foreign  agitation  on  the 
insurrectioD.  and  that  whicb  tbe  eon- 
tinuatJon  of  the  insurrection  itself  exer- 
ems,  in  its  torn,  u^n  public  opinion  in 
Europe. 

Theac  two  inSuencea  react  one  upon 
the  other,  and  hare  ended  by  brining 
affairs  to  the  wtuatiou  which  the  povrcn 
at  present  point  out  to  the  vigibuice  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet- 
It  is  asked  of  it  to  restore  the  kingdom 
to  the  couditions  of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  powers  are  insjHred  with  this  de- 
dre  by  the  conviction  that  the  periodical 
troubles  of  Poland  cause   to  the   states 

Ced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
tiers  a  shuck,  the  reaction  of  which 
is  felt  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  that  they 
eicito  tbe  minds  of  the  people  in  a  dis- 
quieting manner,  and  that  they  might,  if 
prolonged,  bring  about,  under  certain 
drcamstances,  complications  of  the  most 
■erioos  nature. 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  eipresnng  this  desire,  further 
relies  upon  the  engagements  of  1815 
which  affect  the  condition  of  the  different 
parts  of  Poland.  We  do  not  heutate 
to  declare  that  these  wishes  arc  entirely 
in  accordance  with  those  of  our  august 

His  Majesty  admits  that,  in  the  pecn- 
tiar  poaitjon  of  tbo  kingdom,  the  troubles 
wbicb  agitate  it  may  aHect  the  tranquil- 
lity  of  the  adjoining  states,  between  which 
were  concluded,  on  the  2l9t  of  April  (3rd 
of  May),  1BI5,  separate  treaties  intended 
to  determine  the  eon<UtJan  of  the  Dncby 
of  Warsaw,  and  that  they  may  interest 
the  powers  who  signed  the  general  trans- 
action of  the  18th  of  May  (9th  of  Jnne), 
1815,  in  which  were  inserted  the  prin- 
cipal stipulations  of  these  separate 
treaties. 

The  Emperor  believes  that  explanations 
on  the  basis  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
manications  which  have  just  been  ad- 
dressed to  us  may  conduce  to  a  result 
conformable  to  the  general  interests. 

Our  august  master  notices  with  satis- 
faction the  sentiments  of  conBdeuce 
which  the  Qovemmcnt  of  tier  Britannic 
Majesty  testify  towarda  him  in  relying 
upon  him  to  bring  back  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  to  conditions  which  would  render 
possible  tlie  realization  of  his  benevolent 

But  the  more  the  Emperor  is  disposed 
to  uke  into  acoonnt  tbe  just  prepoeses- 


rioDi  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  tbe 
interest  which  the  Powers  who  signed 
tbe  treaty  of  1815  show  in  a  state  of 
things  which  is  the  cause  of  deep  solici-- 
tude  to  His  Miyesty  himself,  the  mor« 
our  augost  master  considers  it  a  duty  to 
request  the  serious  attention,  upon  the 
true  causes  of  this  situation  and  npon  the 
means  of  remedying  it,  of  the  Courts  who 
have  addressed  themselves  with  confl- 
dence  to  him. 

If  tbe  Qovemmcnt  of  Her  Britannic 
Mqesty  lays  stress  upon  {"  relive  "}  the 
reaction  which  the  troubles  of  Poland 
exercise  on  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  mnst 
he  still  more  struck  with  tbe  influence 
which  the  agitations  of  Europe  have  in 
all  times  had  the  power  to  eiecciae  upon 
the  tranquillity  of  Poland. 

Since  IS16  this  country  has  witnessed 
tbo  development  of  a  material  wellhra 
unknown  until  then  in  her  annals,  while 
other  states  liave  in  the  same  interval 
undei^one  many  interior  crises. 

This  repose  was  only  troubled  in  1830 
by  the  consequences  of  commotions  coming 
from  abroad;  eighteen  yean  later,  in 
1818,  »bile  almost  tbe  whole  of  Europe 
was  convulsed  by  the  Revolution,  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  was  able  to  preserve 
its  tranquillity. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  the 
same  at  present  vrere  it  not  for  tiie  eon- 
tinusl  instigalians  of  tbe  party  of  Cosmo- 
politan Revolution.  If  tim  party,  every 
where  devoted  ^  t^^  overthrow  of  order, 
at  present  concentrates  sll  it£  activity 
upon  PoUnd,  a  grave  error  wonld  he  cr~ 
mittcd  in  supposing  t' 
will  stop  short  at  tha 
seeks  there,  is  a  lever  to  overtom  me  rest 
of  Europe. 

Those  Cabinets  which  attach  import- 
ance to  seeing  the  tdngdom  of  Poland 
return  a  moment  earlier  to  the  conditions 
of  a  durable  peace,  cannot  therefore  more 
certuiily  ensure  tbe  realization  of  this 
desire  than  by  labooriDg,  on  their  aide,  to 
appease  the  moral  and  material  disonler 
which  it  is  sought  to  propagate  in  Europe, 
and  thus  to  exhaust  the  main  source  of 
tbe  agitations  at  which  thdr  tbrenght  is 
alarmed. 

We  entertun  the  Arm  hope  that  in 
strengthening  in  this  respect  the  ties 
wbicb  bind  them  together,  they  will 
eflcctually  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  of 


aspirations 

What  it 


I  have  tbe  honour  to  request  that  you 
will  communicate  a  copy  of  this  despatch 
to  the  I'rinctpal  Secretory  of  State  of 
Hec  Britannic  MiyeBty. 

Becetre,  &c. 
(Signed)      GoBTOBAKOn^' 
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Earl  Buuell  to  Lord  Ifapier. 
Foiagn  Office,  Ma;  2, 1863. 

HjLord. 

Baron  Bninnow  came  to  me  tbia 
morning,  and  before  g;iving  me  a  copy  of 
the  dutpAtrh  of  bis  Government  in  answer 
to  mine  to  jour  Eicellenfj  of  the  10th 
of  April,  uid  to  me  in  sutatiince  what 
fiJlows  :— "  You  have  docbired  t«  me  that 
the  >tep  which  Lord  Saper  was  in- 
■tnietcd  to  take  waa  taken  with  a  pacific 
intention.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  has  re- 
c^Ted  your  deapatch  in  a  ainiibtr  apirit  of 
peace  and  of  coacihation. 

"Yon  have  told  roe  that  the  reprs- 
aentation  yon  have  made  ia  fonnded  npon 
the  baai  of  the  MipalatioD*  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  of  1815. 

"Hie  Imperial  Cabinet,  on  ita  part, 
KceptB  tbia  beta. 

"The  loiperial  Cabinet  ia  ready  to 
enter  upon  an  exchange  of  ideas  upon  the 
gronnd  and  witlun  the  limits  of  the 
tre»tie«ofl815." 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  eommunicaUon 
of  Prince  Hortfhakoff. 

I  Bhall,  in  another  and  a  later  despatch, 
ftimisb  vou  with  the  views  of  Her  Ma- 
jeety'B  Government  upon  the  contenta 
of  that  commimication. 


lai 


.4c. 


Earl  RvttU  to  Lord  Sapier. 
Foreign  Office,  June  17, 1863. 

My  Lord, 

Her  Mi(jc»tj'a  Qovemment  have 
Muaiderett  with  the  deepest  attention  tbe 
deepatcb  of  Prince  Oortchakoff  of  tbe 
S6th  of  April,  which  was  placed  in  my 
bands  by  Baron  Brunnow  on  the  2nd  of 
May. 

Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  are  not 
desirous,  any  more  than  Prince  Oort- 
cbakofi',  of  continnlng  a  barren  discussion. 
I  will,  therefore,  pass  over  all  the  con- 
troveray  regarding  my  previous  despatch ; 
I  will  not  endeavour  in  tbe  present  com- 
munication to  fli  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  Article  Hoarding  Poland  in  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  nor  will  I  argue,  as  Prince 
Gortchakoff  aeema  to  eipcct  I  shonld  do, 
that  there  is  only  one  forni  nnUer  which 
Itood  government  can  be  established. 
Still  lees  will  I  call  in  ijaestion  the  bene- 
Tolent  intentions  of  the  enlightened  Em- 
peror who  has  already  in  a  short  time 
etlccted  sncli  marrelloua  changes  in  the 
l^al  condition  of  bis  Russian  subjecta. 


Hot  M^imty'a  Govemment  are  wiUing 
with  tbe  Emperor  of  Rnaua  to  aeek  a 
practical  solution  of  a  difficult  and  moat 
Important  problem. 

Baron  Bmnnow,  in  presenting  to  ma 
Prince  GortchakotTs  despatch,  said.  "  The 
Imperial  Cabinet  is  ready  to  enter  upon 
an  exchange  of  ideas  upon  the  ground 
and  within  the  Uniits  of  the  treatiea  of 
1815." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  thna 
invited  by  tbe  Government  of  Bosda  to 
an  eicbange  of  ideaa  upon  the  bana  of 
the  treaty  of  1B15,  with  a  view  to  tbe 
pacitlcation  and  permanent  tranquillity  of 
Poland. 

Before  making  an;  definite  propoaala, 
it  ia  essential  to  point  out  that  there  are 
two  leading  principles  open  which,  aa  it 
appears  to  Her  M^esty'i  Government, 
any  fiitore  Government  of  Poland  ought 
to  rest.  The  first  of  these  is  the  e«t«- 
blishment  of  confidence  in  the  Oovemment 
on  the  part  of  tbe  governed. 

The  original  views  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  are  stated  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  bad  heard  from  the  EmperDr*a 
own  hps,  in  a  long  conver^tion,  tbe  plan 
he  contemplated. 

The  plui  of  tbe  Emperor  ia  thna  do- 
Bcribcd  by  I»rd  Castlcrengh : — "  To  re- 
tain the  whole  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion 
to  the  westward  of  Ealisch,  which  he 
meant  to  assign  to  Proasia,  erectinK  tbe 
remninder,  together  with  the  Polish 
provinces  formerly  dismembered,  into  k 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  Rusok, 
with  a  national  administration  congenial 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  people." 

The  whole  force  of  this  phm  condsts  tu 
the  latter  words. 

Whether  power  is  retained  In  the  hands 
'     of  Prance, 


aristocracy,  as  in  the  Repoblic  of  V^ 
or  distributed  among  a  Sovereign,  a  Uonse 
of  Peers,  and  a  Representative  Assembly, 
as  in  England. — its  virtue  and  strength 
most  consist  in  its  being  a  "national 
administration  congenial  to  tbq  senti- 
ments of  tbe  people. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  speaking 
of  tbe  institutiuns  he  has  given,  snys,  "  As 
to  the  fiiture.  it  ncceaaarily  depends  on  the 
confidence  with  which  these  institutions 
will  be  received  on  the  part  of  the  king- 
Such  on  administration  aa  Alexander  I. 
intended,  such  confidence  as  Alexander  II. 
looked  for,  unhappily  do  not  exist  in 
Poland. 

The  next  principle  of  order  and  at*- 
bility  must  be  found  in  the  anpremacy  of 
law  over   arbitrary    wUl.     Whore  mch 
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from  the  St-  Feteraborgh  Gazette  of  the 
7th  (19tLJ  of  May.  I  could  icDd  joor 
Lordship,  ID  return,  extracts  from  Loudoa 
newspapen,  givinf^  accotinte  of  atrocities 
equHlly  horrible  committed  bj  tueo  acting 
oil  bchnlf  of  Riuriun  authority. 

It  is  not  for  Her  Mnjesty's  Oorcmmcnt 
to  discrimioate  bctwevii  the  real  facts  and 
tlie  eiag^ratioDs  of  bostile  parties. 

Many  of  the  allegatioDs  of  each  are 
probably  unfounded,  but  aomc  must  in  all 
probability  be  trno.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  hope  to  conduct  to  any  good  end  a 
negotiation  carried  on  between  parties 
thus  exasperated '( 

In  an  ordinary  war,  the  successes  of 
fleets  and  armies  who  fight  with  courage, 
bat  without  hatred,  may  be  bulaDced  in 
a  negotiation  carried  on  in  the  midst  of 
hostilities.  An  island  more  or  less  to  be 
transferred,  a  boundary  more  or  less  to  be 
extended,  might  express  the  value  of  the 
latest  rictory  or  conquest.  But  where 
the  object  is  to  sttsin  civil  peace,  and 
to  induce  men  to  hve  under  those  against 
whom  they  have  fought  with  rancour  and 
desperation,  the  case  is  diderent.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  M^esty's  Government,  is 
to  establish  n  suspension  of  hostilities. 
This  might  be  done,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Kus^,  without  any  derogation 
of  his  dignity,  llic  Poles,  of  course, 
would  not  be  entitied  to  the  benelit  of 
such  an  act  unless  they  themselves  re- 
fi-ained  from  hostilities  of  every  kind 
during  the  suspenrion. 

Tranquillity  thus  for  the  moment  re- 
stored, the  next  thing  is  to  consult  tha 
powers  who  «gned  the  treaty  of  Vienna- 
Prussia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Portugal 
must  be  asked  to  give  their  oiunion  as  to 
the  beat  mode  of  giving  efi'ect  to  a  treaty 
to  which  they  were  contracting  parties. 

What  Her  Miyeaty's  Ooverument  pro- 
pose,  therefore,  consists  in   these   three 

1st.  The  adoption  of  the  six  pcnnta 
enumerated  as  bases  of  negotiation. 

2nd.  A  provisional  suspension  of  arms, 
to  be  proclmmed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

3rd.  A  conference  of  the  eight  Powei* 
who  signed  the  treat;  of  Vienna. 

Yonr  Excellency  will  read  and  give  B 
copy  of  this  despatch  to  Prince  Oort- 
chakoff.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)      BiTBSBLL. 


supremacy  exists,  the  sutgect  or  citizen 
may  enjoy  his  property  or  exercise  his 
industry  in  peace,  and  the  security  hb 
feels  as  an  individual  will  be  felt  in  its 
turn  by  the  Government  under  which  he 
lives. 

Partial  tumults,  secret  conspiracies,  and 
the  interference  of  cosmopohte  strangers, 
will  not  shake  the  firm  edifice  of  such  a 
government. 

This  element  of  stability  is  likewise 
wanting  in  Poland.  The  religious  hberty 
guaranteed  by  the  solemn  declarations  t» 
the  Empress  Catherine,  the  political  free- 
dom granted  by  the  dcIib^U:  Charter 
of  the  limpcmc  Alexander  1.,  have  alike 
been  abrogated  by  succeeding  Oovem- 
ments,  and  have  been  only  partially 
revived  by  the  present  Emperor. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence which  has  been  lost,  and  to  regain 
the  peace  which  is  now  every  where 
broken. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deem 
themselves  guilty  of  great  presumption  if 
they  were  to  express  an  awurance  that 
vagne  declarations  of  good  intentions,  or 
even  the  enactment  of  some  wise  laws, 
would  make  such  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Polish  people  as  to  obtain 
peace  and  restore  obedience. 

In  present  circumstances,  it  appears  to 
Her  M^esty's  Government  that  nothing 
less  than  the  following  outhne  of  measures 
should  be  adopted  as  the  bases  of  padlica- 

1.  Complete  and  general  smneety. 

2.  National  representation,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  which  arc  fixed  by  the 
Charter  of  the  15tb  (27tb)  November, 
181S. 

3.  Poles  to  hu  named  to  public  offices 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  turm  a  distinct 
national  Administration,  having  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country. 

4.  Full  and  entire  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
rep(^  of  the  reatrictions  imposed  on  Ca- 
tholic worship. 

6.  The  Polish  language  recognized  in 
the  kingdom  as  the  officul  laDguage,  and 
used  as  such  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  and  in  education. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  regular  and 
l^al  system  of  recruiting. 

These  ax  points  might  serve  as  the 
indications  of  measures  to  be  adopted, 
after  oalm  and  full  deliberation. 

Bub  it  is  difficult,  nay,  almost  imposm- 
ble,  to  create  the  requisite  confidence  and 
calm  while  the  passions  of  men  are  be- 
coming daily  more  excited,  their  hatreds 
more  deadly,  their  determination  to  suc- 
ceed or  perish  more  fixed  and  iuunove- 
ahle. 

Yoor  Ijordship  has  sent  me  an  extract 


r^cinzeaoy  Google 
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Pritite  Ooriehihoff  to  Baron  BrutHtow. 
(ComBmnicated  to  Earl  Su—eU  bj/ 
Baron  Bnautov,  July  IS.) 

(TraiulBtian.) 
St.  Petenburgh,  Jaly  1,  1863. 

M.  le  Boron, 

Lord  Napier  has  been  instmcdsd 
to  give  me  the  umeied  despatch  from 
Hot  Britannic  M^esty'a  Principal  Secre- 
tU7  of  State  to  read,  aud  a  cop;  of  it. 

We  hive  pleasure  in  learning  that 
Ijord  Runell  admits  with  ub  the  barren 
nature  of  a  pndonged  controrcra;  relative 
to  the  ugniGcation  of  the  lat  Article  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  that  with  oi, 
likewiac,  he  desires  to  place  tbe  qneation 
npon  ground  which  sliould  otter  more 
opportonities  for  arririiig  at  a  practical 
•olution. 

Before  taking  oar  atand  npon  this 
ground,  we  deem  it  useful  to  pot  in  a  clear 
Bght  our  po«ition»  respectively. 

The  Imperial  Cabinet  admita  the  prin- 
ciple  that  every  power  eipiing  a  treaty 
has  theright  to  interpret  the  scnae  thereof 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  provided 
always  that  that  interpretation  remains 
within  tbe  limits  of  the  meaning  that  is 

Cible  to  be  put  npon  it  acwrding  to 
text  itself. 

In  virtue  of  this  prindple  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  does  not  dispute  this  right  in 
any  one  of  the  eight  powers  wbich  have 
concnrred  in  the  general  proceeding  of 
Vienna  of  181E.  Experience  has,  it  is 
tmCt  demonstrated  that  the  exercise  of 
■neb  right  issues  in  no  practical  rtisult. 
Tbe  experiments  made  already,  in  1831, 
have  bad  no  issue  but  to  place  on  record 
the  diveraence  of  opnionB. 

NevertTieltsa  this  right  exists.  It  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  limits  which  I  have 
indicated  above,  and  is  incapable  of  ob- 
taituug  a  wider  range  but  with  the  express 
consent  of  tbe  contracting  party  most 
Erectly  inhiTcsted, 

Accordingly  it  depended  upon  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  to  maintain  the  strict  ap- 
plicatioa  of  this  principle,  observing  the 
Une  of  action  taken  towards  them  in  the 
conree  of  the  month  of  April  last,  with 
respect  to  events  which  occurred  in  tbe 
kit^^lom  of  PoUuid. 

If,  in  reply  to  that  appeal,  they  went 
fbrtlier  into  tbe  subject,  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  thinr  perfMt  readin«es  to  seek 
to  conciliate,  and  in  order  to  reply  with 
courtesy  to  an  appeal  which  bora  a  similar 
character. 

1  will  aild  that  another  caose  was,  tbat 
in  the  intentions  which  His  M^esty  the 
Emperor    cherishes  towards    hu    Polish 


■nbjecta,  there  was  no  puipoe  which 
eonld  dispose  us  to  remove  tbem  from  tbe 
light. 

This  consideratioQ  was  perfectly  brongbt 
out  by  your  Excellency,  when  yon  in- 
formed tbe  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
of  Her  Britannic  Mi^ostj  that  the  Im- 
perial Cidiinet  was  ready  to  enter  apoo 
an  exchange  of  views  upon  the  basis  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 

That  declaration  we  adhere  to,  and  my 
despatch  of  this  day  will  furnish  the  best 
proof  of  our  perseverance  in  the  same 
disposition.. 

Having  thns  confirmed  the  gennine 
and  sole  character  of  the  invitation  which 
we  have  addressed  to  the  Buglish  CaluDet, 
we  will  permit  ourselvefl,  after  Lord 
RnsscU'e  example,  t«  precede  the  obser- 
vations which  we  have  to  communiiste 
to  bis  Excellency  by  some  reflections  in 
reply  to  the  oneBtioDs  which  he  has  en- 
ter^ upon  and  pn^xwed  at  the  outset. 

The  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  says  that  tbe  ha^ 
of  Qovommeut  is  in  every  case  the  con- 
fidence which  it  inspires  in  the  governed, 
and  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  law  over 
the  arlritrary  element  most  ho  the  founda- 
tion for  order  and  stability. 

A  priori,  we  subscribe  to  tbeee  prin- 
ciples. We  will  only  rra^l  to  mind  that 
their  indispcnssble  coroUary  is  respect  ftf 
antbority.  The  confidence  with  which  a 
QovommeDt  inspires  the  governed  de- 
pends not  alone  on  tbe  goodness  of  its 
intentions,  but  also  on  tbe  conviction 
imparted  that  it  has  tbe  power  of  carry- 
ing them  into  effect. 

If  Lord  Russell  affirms  that  partial 
tumalta,  secret  conspirade*,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  coamopolite  strangerfl  will  not 
shake  a  Oovemment  based  npon  oon- 
fldence  and  respect  for  the  laws,  be  will 
also  admit  that  nrather  confidence  nor 
legal  conduct  would  be  posmble  were 
that  Oovemment  to  allow  that  a  fncUoa 
of  the  people  was  veetcd  with  the  right 
of  seeking  elsewhere  than  nnder  the 
legitimately  constituted  authority,  by 
armed  rebellion  supported  by  hostile  or 
fordgn  parties,  tbe  well-being  and  tbe 
prosperity  which  they  might  declare  tbat 
tbey  oouid  not  realize  without  the  ud  of 
inspirations  ^m  abroad. 

Lord  Kussell  places  before  us  six  Articles 
which  hu  considers  to  be  of  a  nature  to 
provide  for  the  pacification  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland. 

In  communicating  tbem  to  us.  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  adopts  in  part  the  point  of  view 
put  fonvard  by  my  despatch  of  the  14th 
of  April. 

This  is  an  exchange  of  k 
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coniluct  kid  down  by 
■nd  tbe  development*  reierved  in  Hii 
M^esty'i  parpoae  to  be  given  them  when 
he  (hould  deem  the  pn^rar  time  to  be 

In  comparing  them  with  hiiown  viswB, 
Lord  Ronetl  will  convince  himeelf  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  meBsure*  which 
he  points  to  have  already  been  nUutr 
decreed  or  prepared  on  the  initiative  of 
oar  augost  master. 

The  PrincipBl  Svcretary  of  State  of 
Her  Britannic  M^eety  oipreaMS  the  hope 
that  the  adoption  of  tbeK  meamrea  nonid 


We  are  nnable  to  share  this  liope  with- 
out oertsin  reaervce.  Viewing  the  nib- 
ject  aa  we  do,  reoi^aniialjoii  of  the  king- 
dom mut  in  all  cam  be  preceded  by 
the  re-eatabliahment  of  order  in  the 
cooDtry.  That  reault  ia  dependent  opon 
a  condition  to  which  we  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  Oovemment  of  Her 
Britannic  U^ecty,  and  which  ia  not  only 
unAilfilled.  bnt  ia  not  even  alloded  to  in 
the  detpatch  of  Lord  RoHell ;  we  refer 
to  the  material  aadBtance  and  moral  en. 
couragementa  obtained  fiom  abroad  by 

We  are  not  aware  trata  what  aonrcea 
of  information  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Miyesty  have  formed  thrir 
jodgment  of  the  itatc  of  aflaire  in  Poland ; 
we  must  presume  that  they  are  n{it  of 
impartial  origin.  Indeed,  we  find  Lord 
KuMell  himself  eatabliahing  a  kind  of 
amilarity  between  the  news  published  by 
the  St.  Petersborgb  joamal  from  atate- 
ments  fiimisl;ed  under  the  control  and 
□pan  the  regponMbility  of  the  reoogniied 
agents  of  the  Oovemment,  and  the  infor- 
mation of  every  kind  which  the  London 
journals  borrow,  without  discernment  or 
any  guarantee,  tVom  the  most  suspected 
publications  of  the  Polish  revolntionary 

The  confidence  inspired  by  these  pub- 
lications has  mom  than  once  given  cause 
for  declarations  which,  in  spite  of  the 
formal  denials  given  to  them  by  daily 
events, have  contributed  to  mislead  opinion 
in  England. 

In  this  manner  have  been  propagated, 
in  relation  to  the  brave  Kueaian  soldiers 
who  fulfil  in  Poland  a  painful  duty  with 
devotion  and  srlf-dcntal,  calumnies  and 
outrages  which  all  Itusaia  has  felt  with 
profound  indignation. 

If  Lord  Russell  were  eiactly  informed 
of  what  pMK*  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
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he  would  know,  aa  we  do,  that  wherever 
the  armed  rebellion  has  striven  to  acquire 
substauce,  to  give  itself  a  visible  head,  it 
baa  been  crushed.  The  masses  have  kept 
aloof  from  it,  the  nfhU  population  evinces 
even  hostility  to  it,  becanao  the  disorders 
by  which  agitatflr^  live  min  Che  industrial 
claasM.  The  insurrection  sustains  itself 
alone  bv  a  terrorism  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory. The  bands  are  recruited  principally 
from  elements  foreign  to  the  conntry. 
They  gather  together  in  the  woods,  and 
disperse  at  the  flnt  attack  to  reanite  in 
other  places.  When  they  are  too  closely 
pressed  they  cross  the  frontier  to  re.enter 
the  country  at  another  point. 

Politically,  it  is  a  atage  diaplay  in- 
tended to  act  upon  Europe,  llie  prin- 
ciple of  action  of  the  directing  com- 
mittees from  witbont  is  to  keep  up 
agitation  at  all  coat,  in  order  to  gire 
food  for  the  declarations  of  the  press, 
abase   public   opinion,  and   to   harass 


the  Governments,  by  fVimishing  ai 

-  '  -         'lit  for  a  diplomatic  inwr- 
inld    lead   to    miUtarj 


aion  and  a  pretext 


action.    All  the  hope  of  the  armed  ii 
rection    ia  in  this,   it  is  the  olgect  at 
which  it  has  laboured  fhnn  ita  rise. 

Lord  Russell  will  admit  that  in  this 
aitaation  the  measures  which  he  recom- 
mends to  us  would  with  difficulty  find 
application  practically.  The  greater  part, 
I  repeat  it,  have  already  been  decreed ; 
the  state  oif  the  country  haa,  up  to  the 
present  time,  paralyied  their  eiecution. 
As  long  as  that  condition  of  things  shall 
snbsist,  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects.  The  presence  of  armed 
bands,  the  terrorism  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee,  and  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mediate pressure  from  without,  woold 
moreover  take  from  these  measnm  the 
fitness  of  time,  the  dignity,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveneaa  which  we  could  promiae  our- 
selves in  their  spontaneous  adoption. 

We  will  go  ferther.  Even  when  th« 
could  be  put  into  eiecution  with  the  fall 
extension  with  which  they  are  invested 
in  the  mind  of  the  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  of  Her  Britannic  M^estj,  they 
would  have  no  prmpect  whatever  cj  at- 
taining the  result  which  he  has  in  view, 
that  of  pacifying  the  country. 

If  I,ord  Russell  follows  attentively  the 
productions  of  the  press  devoted  lo  the 
PoUsh  rebellion,  he  must  be  aware  that 
the  insurgents  demand  neither  an  am- 
nesty, nor  an  autonomy,  nor  a  repre- 
sentation either  more  or  less  complete. 
The  absulote  independence  of  tlie  king, 
dom  even  would  be  for  them  only  a  mcana 
for  arriving  at  the  final  otgect  of  their 
aspirations.  This  abject  is  dominion  over 
provinces  where  the  immense  mqnritf 
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■re  Riunan  hy  nee  or  by  religioD ;  in  ■ 
word,  it  19  Poluiil  extended  to  the  two 
•eu.  which  would  inevitably  bring  aboat 
a  clAim  to  the  Polish  provinces  belonging 
to  other  ncighbounD^  powers 

We  desire  to  pronoance  no  judgment 
upon  these  aspirations.  It  mlGcM  Tor  lu 
ta  prove  that  they  exist  and  that  the 
Polish  insurgents  do  not  conceal  them. 
The  final  n»ult  in  whicb  their  woald 
arrive  cannot  be  donbtfal.  It  wonld  be 
B  general  conflugntion  which  the  elements 
of  disorder  scattered  throngb  all  coun- 
tries would  be  bronght  to  complicate,  and 
which  seek  fbr  aa  opportonity  to  subvert 

We  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 

justice  uf  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
of  Hec  Britannic  Majesty  to  allow  that 
be  ntn  approve  sn  object  as  Irreconcileable 
with  the  peace  and  nith  the  eqailibrium 
of  Europe,  with  which  are  bound  up  the 
interests  of  Qreat  Britsin,  as  they  are 
with  the  muntenaace  of  the  treaties  of 
1816,  the  only  basis  and  the  only  starting- 
point  of  the  overtures  which  be  has  just 
made  to  us. 

Lord  Knssell  quotes  a  passage  related 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  of  a  conversation 
which  that  statesmaa  bad  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  in  ISIG,  and  which 
mention!  the  project  formed  by  this 
Boven4gn  to  combine  the  Dncby  of  Wor- 
aanr  "  with  the  Polish  provincea  anciently 
ilismembored,  into  a  kingdom  nnder  the 
Boverdgoty  of  Rusna,  with  an  adminia- 
tratiou  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people." 

This  idea  was  a  passing  inclination  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  one  which 
that  sovereign  did  not  accomplish  when 
he  was  enabled  to  consider  more  maturely 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  At  all 
events,  this  question  must  be  excluded 
even  in  an  exchange  of  ideas  made  within 
the  limits  of  the  treaties  of  ISIS. 

Tlie  only  stipulation  of  these  treaties 
which  can  have  made  it  appear  doubtful 
that  the  Emperor  of  Ras^a  posseascd  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  same  title  as 
that  by  which  he  holds  his  other  posses- 
sions, tlic  only  one  Rhich  might  have  made 
his  rights  dependent  upon  any  condition 
whatever,  and  which  explains  the  possi- 
bility of  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  foreign 
Courts  upon  the  subject  of  his  relations 
with  that  portion  of  his  dominions,  is  the 
vague  phrase  of  Article  I.,  which  says — 

"  That  the  Emperor  of  Russia  reserves 
it  to  himself  l«  give  to  this  State  enjoying 
a  distinct  adiniuistmtion,  such  an  internal 
eiteuaiou  as  he  shall  deem  advisable." 

And  that  Article,  which  says— 

"  That  the  Poles,  the  respective  salriects 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  ob- 


tun  TspraaentBtion  and  national  instita- 
tions,  regulated  in  continuity  with  tb« 
mode  of  tbe  political  eiistencfl  which  eacb 
of  tbe  Oovemments  to  which  they  belong 
shall  deeni  it  expedient  and  proper  to  be- 
stow upon  tbem." 

But  the  history  of  this  period  is  not  ao 
remote  that  the  remembrance  can  be  lort 
of  the  position  which  Russia  held  at  tbe 
termination  of  tbe  Knropean  crisis  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  tbe  bvaty  of 

From  that  time  we  should  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  if  we  affirmed  that  tbe  lat 
Article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  pre- 

Sred  by  and  directly  emanated  ftum  Uia 
ijesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  L  The 
conversation  with  Lord  Castiereagfa  cit«d 
by  Lord  Kussell  is  an  additional  evideoM 
ofthisfhcb. 

After  sayingthis.  tbe  Principal  SeuvLaij 
of  State  of  Her  Britannic  H^eaty  will 
dispense  us  (rom  giving  an  anaiver  to  the 
proposed  arrangement  ibr  a  suspen^on  of 
bostilitiea.  It  would  not  resist  a  teriom 
examination  of  the  conditions  nect— ry 
for  carrying  it  into  efifact.  If  it  were  to 
be  defined  between  whom  it  was  to  be 
negotiated,  of  what  nature  tbe  ttalut  qua 
was  to  be  whicb  it  would  guarantee,  and 
who  was  to  watob  over  its  eiecntioD,  It 


whicb  would  be  a  flagrant 
1-iolation  of  such  law.  His  Mrges^  the 
Emperor  owes  to  his  faithful  army  which 
struggles  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  to 
the  peaceable  m^'ority  of  Poles  wbo  tnfilEr 
from  these  deplorable  agitations,  and  to 
Russia  on  whom  they  impose  p^nfid  sa- 
crifices, to  take  energetic  measures  to  ter- 
minate them.  Desirable  as  it  may  be 
speedily  to  place  ■  terra  to  the  eflbsion  of 
blood,  tbis  olyect  can  only  be  attained  by 
tbe  insurgentH  throwing  down  their  anna 
and  surrendering  themselves  to  the  de- 
mency  of  the  Emperor.  Every  other 
arrangement  would  be  incompatible  with 
tbe  dignity  of  onr  august  master,  and 
nith  the  sentimeoU  of  the  Kus^an  na- 

It  wonld,  besides,  have  a  result  diame- 
trically opposed  to  tbe  one  recommended 
by  Lord  Russell 

As  to  the  idea  of  a  conference  of  tho 
eight  powers  wbo  signed  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  should  discuss  tbe  «i  points 
adopted  as  bases,  it  presents  to  us  senons 
inconveniences,  witlioot  our  being  able  to 

If  tbemenstires  in  question  are  sufficieDt 
ibr  the  pacification  of  the  country,  a  con- 
ference would  lie  without  object.  If  tho 
measures  were  to  he  submitted  to  nlCedor 
doliberalJOD,  there  wonld  result  a  direct 
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iuterferance  of  foreiffil  potrers  in  the  most 
intJDUte  detula  of  the  Hdminutration,  an 
interference  tbat  no  great  power  could 
ftdmit,  and  which  certainly  Engltuid  would 
not  accept  in  tier  own  aflkirs. 

Such  an  interference  would  be  neither 
in  the  Bjnrit  nor  in  the  letter  of  the 
treatiea  of  Vienna,  ou  the  base  of  wluch 
we  have  invited  the  powers  to  a  friendly 
exchange  of  ideas.  It  would  result  in  re- 
moving Btill  fiirther  the  end  which  they 
prapoAe  to  tbeuieelvei  by  depriving  the 
Oovemment  of  its  preatige  and  its  autho- 
rity, s  '•-  ■  ■ 
tenrio: 

The  coarse  which  was  followed  in  1816 
•ppeara  to  ns  to  indicate  clearly  enough 
the  nature  of  the  deliberations  which  may 
talce  place  npon  quectiona  bearing,  on  the 
one  side,  on  the  general  interest,  and,  on 
the  other,  upon  administrative  details  of 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  uelghbou  ring 
Sorervign  States.  At  that  epoch  a  dis- 
tinction was  practically  establiebed  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  intere>t«j  the 
first  have  been  the  object  of  separate  ne- 

Etiationa  on  the  part  of  the  Courts  of 
issia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  between 
which  the  traditions  of  history,  a  perma- 
nent contact,  and  as  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood created  a  strict  solidarity.  All 
the  arrangements  destined  to  regulate  the 
interior  administration  and  the  mutoal 
relations  of  the  Polish  territories  placed, 
rince  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  under  their 
respective  dominions,  liave  been  laid  down 
in  treaties  concluded  directly  between 
these  three  Courts  on  the  2lBt  of  April 
(3rd  of  May),  1815.  They  have  been  suc- 
cessively completed  by  a  series  of  special 
conventions  whenever  circumstances  have 
required  it.  The  general  principles  men- 
tioned in  these  treaties,  and  which  could 
alone  interest  Europe,  have  been  inserled 
'  in  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
signed  on  the  27th  of  May  (dth  of  June), 
by  all  the  powers  invited  to  concur  in 
It. 

At  present  it  is  not  a  question  of  these 
general  principles,  but  the  administrative 
details  and  ulterior  arrangements  would 
furnish  useful  matter  for  discuB«on  by  the 
three  Courts  in  order  to  place  the  respec- 
tive position  of  their  Polish  possessione,  to 
which  the  stipulations  of  the  treatiea  of 
1816  extend,  In  harmony  with  present 
necessities,  and  the  progress  of  time.  The 
imperial  Cabinet  declares  itself  fWim  the 
present  time  ready  to  enter  into  a  similar 
understanding  with  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin. 

In  any  cose,  the  re-establishment  of 
order  is  an  iodUpensable  condition  which 
moat  precede  any  serious  application  of 


destined  for  the  pacification 

of  the  kingdom. 

This  condition  depends  greatly  npon 
the  resolution  of  the  great  powers  not  to 
lend  themselves  to  calculations  which  the 
instigators  of  the  Polish  insurrection  found 
on  or  expect  from  an  active  interventioo 
in  favour  of  their  exaggerated  aspirations. 

Clear  and  categorical  language  on  the 
part  of  those  powers  would  contribute  to 
dissipate  these  illusions,  and  to  thwart 
these  calculations  which  tend  to  proloiig 
the  disorder  and  eidtement  of  public 
Oinnion. 

They  would  tbns  bring  nearer  the  mo- 
ment which  we  invoke— that  in  which  the 
tranqnillization  of  pasuons  and  the  retnrn 
of  material  order  will  permit  our  august 
master  to  labour  for  the  moral  podfication 
of  the  country  by  putting  into  execution 
the  measures  which  UisU^jesty  maintuus 
both  in  the  germs  already  laid  down,  and 
in  the  developments  of  tlieni  which  he  has 
allowed  to  be  foreseen. 

Your  Excellency  will  have  the  goodness 
to  read  and  give  b  copy  of  this  despatch 
to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  Her 
Britannic  M^esty. 

Itcceive,  &c. 

(Signed)  OoBTCHiiOM. 

Sari  Smietl  to  Ziord  Napier. 
Foreign  Office,  August  11, 1863. 

Hyl^rd, 

On  the  18th  of  last  month  Baron 
Brnnnow  communicated  to  me  a  ilespatch 
which  he  had  received  the  evening  before 
from  Prince  Gortchakolf. 

This  despatch,  of  which  I  enclose  a 
copy,  is  far  from  being  a  satislikctory 
answer  to  the  representation  which,  in 
concert  with  France  and  Austria,  Uer 
Majesty's  Government  addressed  to  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Fetersburgb. 

Tlie  despatch  begins,  indeed,  by  stating 
that  "  the  Imperial  Cabinet  admits  the 
principle  that  every  power  signing  a 
treaty  has  a  right  to  interpret  its  sense 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  prorided  that 
the  interpretation  remains  within  the 
limits  of  the  meaniug  that  it  is  possible 
to  put  npon  it  according  to  the  text  itself." 
Prince  (lortchakoff  odds,  "  In  virtue  of 
this  principle  the  Imperial  Cabinet  does 
not  dispute  this  right  on  the  pari,  of  any 
one  of  the  eight  powers  which  liave 
concurred  in  the  Ocneral  Act  of  Vienna 
of  1815." 

Prince  Oortchakoff,  however,  departing 
widely  fhnu  the  qaesUon  of  the  iut«rpre- 
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tetion  of  the  tre&ty  at  Tienna,  proceed* 
to  ascribe  the  ooDtinoBiice  of  tbe  io- 
mmjction  in  Poland  to  the  moral  and 
mat«ml  axautance  which  it  receivM  fi-om 
without ;  admita  ra^ply  the  ni  poiitt« ; 
r^ecta  the  propoB*d  suBpeiuJon  of  hos- 
tilities; refiuea  to  accept  a  conference  of 
the  eight  powen  who  si^^  the  treaty; 
and.  ftnally,  dwlurea  that  tl»!  re-CBtabiian- 
ment  of  order  must  precede  the  lerioiu 
application  of  any  measure!  deetined  for- 
toe  paciHcation  of  Poland. 

Her  MiyoBty'B  doTenunent  will  now 
proceed  tu  examine  calmly  the  principal 
topics  of  Prince  Uortchalcofirs  reply  to 
the  conriderationa  brooght  before  Yfim  in 
tDj  despatch. 

1.  Prince  Qortehakoff,  while  he  admits 
that  conHdcDce  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
verned, and  the  ascendancy  of  law  over 
arlntrBry  power,  mast  bo  the  fonndatJon 
of  order  and  atabilitjr,  adds  that  the 
tndiepcnsablc  corollary  to  these  principlea 
is  respect  for  authority.  But  tbe  Itusaiau 
Cabinet  cannot  be  ignorant  that  clemency 
and  conciliation  are  olten  more  effective 
in  establishing  respect  for  authority  than 
material  force.  It  would  bo  a  lamentable 
error  to  seek  to  restore  that  respect  by 
force  of  arms  alone,  without  the  addition 


King  of  R>land.  Such  security  the  prO' 
poeals  of  tbe  three  powers  held  out  to 
Kussia  and  to  Poland  alike. 

It  lias  pleased  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
bnrgh  not  to  avwl  itself  of  this  mode  of 
restoring  respect  for  authority. 

2.  PrmcaOortchaboffaAirras— and  this 
viev  is  the  theme  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  despatch— that  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  order  in  Poland  is  dependent 
upon  a  condition  to  wliich  he  had  called 
tlie  attention  of  the  Ouvemment  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  "and  which  is  not 
only  unfulfilled,  but  is  not  even  alluded 
to  in  the  despatoh  of  Lord  Russell ;  we 
refer  to  tbe  material  assistance  and  moral 
enconragcmenta  obtmned  from  abroad  by 
the  insurgent*." 

Her  Mnjeaty's  Government  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  avoided  this  toinc,  and 
instead  of  commenting  on  tlie  past,  to 
refer  only  to  healing  mcasarea  for  the 
fature. 

But  thus  compelled  by  Prince  Gort- 
cbakolTs  reference  to  allude  to  the  aulijecC, 
Her  Majoity's  Uovenimont  have  do  heri- 
tation  in  dn^lariiig  their  conviction  that 
tbe  principal  obiitacle  to  the  rc-efitahhsh- 
ment  of  order  in  Poland  is  not  tbe 
■awstance  obtained  by  the  inaurgcnW  from 
abroad,  bnt  tbe  conduct  of  the  Russian 


The  Empreia  Catberine  in  1772  pro- 


mised to  the'Polee  the  raainteniDce  of  thdr 
religion.  The  Emperor  Alexander  1.  in 
1S15   promised    to    the    Poles   national 

representation  and  national  administra- 

These  promises  have  not  been  fulRUed. 
During  many  years  the  religion  of  the 
Poles  was  attacked,  and  to  the  present 
hour  tbej  are  not  in  posseedon  of  the 
political  rights  assared  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1816  and  the  constltntiou  of  the 
same  year. 

The  riolation  of  tbete  solemn  engage- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Kossian  Govera- 
meQtpraduceddisaS^ctton,and  the  sudden 
invauon  of  the  bomes  of  Warsaw  in  a 
night  of  January  but  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  present  iniQcrection. 

Unless  tbe  general  feeling  in  Poland 
had  Ijeen  estranged  from  Rosua,  the 
moral  and  material  asdstance  afforded 
fnim  abrond  would  have  availed  the  in- 
surgents tittle.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
lively  sympathy  has  been  excited  in  Enmpe 
in  tavour  of  the  Poles.  In  evei?  consider- 
able State  where  there  exists  a  national 
representation, — in  England,  in  Pnnce, 
in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  in  Italy,  in  Spun, 
in  Portugal,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,— 
that  sympathy  has  been  manifested. 
Wherever  there  is  a  National  Adminis- 
tration, the  AdminiBtration  has  shared, 
though  with  prudence  and  roserre  in 
expression,  the  feelings  of  tbe  legislature 
and  the  nation. 

Kussia  ought  to  take  into  acconnt  thesa 
BTmpathies,  and  profit  hy  the  lesson  which 
they  teach. 

S.  Prince  Gortchakoff  lays  much  stren 
on  tbe  (act,  which  cannot  be  denied. 
that  "the  insurgent*  demand  nrather  an 
amnesty,  nor  an  autonomy,  nor  a  repre- 
seiitatioQ  more  or  less  complete." 

But  it  would  he  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  are  only . 
two  parties,  vii.  the  Government  occopied 
in  Buppr(«sing  tbe  insurrection,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  insnrgents  busy  in  foment- 
ing and  extending  it.  Beradea  these  parties 
there  is  always  in  such  cases  a  large 
floating  miun  wlio  would  he  quito  con- 
tented to  see  persons  and  property  secure 
nnder  a  just  and  beneficent  administra- 
tion. The  confidence  of  this  great  man 
has  not  been  obtained,  and  their  continued 
inaction  can  hardly  be  depended  upon. 

Her  Majesty's  Uovemment  must  again 
represent  the  extreme  ui^ency  of  attempt- 
ing at  unce  the  work  of  conciliation  which 
is  so  necessary  for  the  general  interest. 

In  profiting  by  the  loyal  and  disin- 
terested assistance  which  is  olTcreil  her 
by  Austria,  Prance,  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Court  of  Russia  secures  to  herself 
the  most  powerflil  means  towards  making 
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ideas  of  moderation  prevail  in  Poland,  and 
tbas  laying  the  fonndatioiu  of  permanent 

4,  In  referring  to  tbo  trcatj  of  Vieona, 
Prince  QortcliBkoff  bbjb  that  "  we  ebould 
not  be  far  from  the  tmth  if  we  affirmed 
that  tbe  lat  Article  of  the  treat;  of 
VicmiB  nas  prepared  by  and  directly 
emanated  from  Uia  M^eatj  the  Emperor 
Aleiandcr  I." 

HerMnJeaty'sGovemment  readily  admit 
the  probabQity  of  thia  auppoaition.  In 
1815.  Qreat  Britain,  Aostria,  France,  and 
I'riusla  wonld  have  preferred  t«  tbe  ar- 
rungement  finally  made,  a  restoration  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  aa  it 
eiisted  prior  to  the  first  partition  of 
1772,  or  even  the  eaUbliehment  of  a  new 
independont  liingdom  of  Poland,  witb  the 
tame  limits  aa  the  present  kingdom. 

The  great  army  whicb  the  Emperor 
Alexander  then  had  in  Poland,  tbe  im- 
portant services  which  Russia  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Alliance,  and,  above  all,  a 
fear  of  tbe  renewal  of  war  in  Europe, 
combined  to  make  Greet  Britain,  Anstria, 
and  Prussia  accept  tbe  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Aleiander,  although 
it  was,  in  their  eyes,  of  the  three  anange- 
meats  in  eontemplation  the  one  least  likely 
to  produce  permanent  peace  and  security 
in  Europe. 

But  the  more  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment  sec  in  the  decision  adopted  tl;e 
prevailing  inBuence  of  Russia,  tbe  more 
they  are  impressed  witb  the  conviction 
that  the  Emperor  of  Ras«a  ought  to  be, 
of  all  soTereigns,  the  most  desirous  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  that  arrangc- 

It  woahl  not  be  open  to  Bossia  to  eqjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  a  largo  addition  to  her 
dominions,  and  to  repudiate  the  terms  of 
the  instrument  upon  which  her  tenure 
depends. 

In  itating  these  terms  Prince  Oort- 
chakoff  sajs  that  the  only  itipulation 
which  can  have  made  it  appear  doDbtthl 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  possessed  tbe 
kingdom  of  Poland  by  tbe  same  tiUe  as 
that  by  which  he  holds  his  other  pos- 
sessions, the  only  one  which  could  make 
his  rights  dependent  upon  any  condition 
wliatever,  is  contained  in  two  passages, 
which  he  proceeds  to  quote- 
But  there  is  another  passage  which 
be  does  not  quote.  It  is  found  in  the 
banning  of  the  1st  Article,  and  says : — 

■'  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the 
exception  of  the  provinces  and  districts 
which  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  tbe 
following  Artich»,  is  united  to  the  Russian 
Em|nre,  to  which  it  sbnll  be  irrevocably 
attached  bv  its  Constitution,  and  be  pos- 
sessed by  llis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 


tbe  Bussias,  his  heirs  and  successors  in 
perpetuity." 

were  not  a  national  representation  in- 
tended by  this  Article,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  say,  "  to  which  it  shall  be 
irrevocably  attached,"  without  any  men. 


nofa 


,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  link  by  which  Poland  was 
connected  with  Riueia.    It  is  important 
to  know  what  this  Constitution  was  which 
united  Poland  and  Russia.     It  wns  n 
prescribed  by  the    treaty;    it  was    n 
promulgated  by   the   European   powei 
ita  construction  was  left  entirely  to  tne 
Emperor    Alexander;    bat   nevertheless, 
when  once  promulgated,  it  must  be  taken 
to   be   tbo    Constitution    meant    by   the 
framers  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 

It  was  for  this  rcamo  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  proposed  as  the  second 
of  the  six  points  laid  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  "  national  representation 
witb  powers  umilar  to  those  which  are 
fixed  by  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  15th  (Wtb) 
November,  1816." 

5.  Passing  to  the  specific  propositions 
of  Her  M^esty's  Govemnient,  Prince 
OortchakofT  says  in  regard  to  the  six 
points,  that  tbe  greater  part  of  the  mea- 
Bures  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 
three  powers  "have  already  been  either 
decreed  or  prepared  on  the  initiative  of 
our  august  master." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  despatch  ati 
allusion  is  made  to  "  the  measures  which 
His  Majesty  adheres  to,  both  in  the  germa 
already  Uid  down,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tbem,  which  be  has  allowed  to  be 
foreseen." 

Tliis  passage,  though  far  from  bdng  a 
definite  assurance  either  of  a  national 
representation  witb  efficacious  meana  of 
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tioD,  gives  some  hope  that  tbe  Emperor 
Alexander  will  ultimately  listen  to  the 
inspirations  of  his  own  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  to  the  counsels  of  Europe. 

Tbe  proposal  of  a  suspension  of  lioHti- 
lities  is  rejected  "in  justice  to  the  Em- 
peror's faithful  army,  to  tbe  peaceable 
m^ority  of  Poles,  and  to  Knsua,  on 
whom  these  agitations  impose  pidnAjI 
sacrifices." 

The  proposal  of  a  conference  of  the 
powers  who  signed  tbe  treaty  of  Vienna 
ia  r^ected,  and  with  it  the  prospect  of 
an  unmediate  and  friendly  concert. 

In  the  place  of  this  fair  and  equitable 
proposal,  the  Russian  Cabinet  enggcsta 
tliat  tbe  three  powers  who  proposed  the 
separate  treaties  between  Aostria  and 
RuMsin,  and  Prussia  and  Russia,  pro- 
viouslv  to  the  general  treaty  of  Vienna, 
should  meet  together,  and  that  France 
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Oorernment,  conuDnmrated  bi  me  ■  de- 

Satch  from  Lord  Rimell,  of  which  jonr 
icell«mc]'  will  Bod  k  cop;  hereunto  an- 

It  in  BD  aiuwer  to  m;  dMpatch  of  the 
Ut  (ISCli)  of  Jolj  kst,  whiph  yon  were 
inviwd  to  comnmnicate  to  the 'Principal 
ScfreUr;  of  State  of  Her  BriUnnie 
Mweatj. 

The  overtQTM  which  we  had  let  forth 
in  that  clocnmect  were  dlctatod  to  iu 
b;  the  detire  to  arrive  at  an  noiler- 
etaading. 

In  receiving  the  obMmtiona  which 
the;  have  soggeated  to  Laid  Rnnell  with 


1.  The  trcatiea  in  qncstion,  taken  apart 
from  the  provisions  inserted  in  the  general 
treat;  of  Vienna,  have  reference  onl;  to 
Riaterial  objectB,— the  ate  of  the  banks 
of  rivera,  the  regulatioiu  for  towing- 
paths,  the  free  paiwage  of  inerchandise 
nwn  one  province  to  another,  and  such 
other  matters  of  convenience  and  of  com- 
merce. No  political  developments  or 
details  are  contained  in  them. 

2.  It  w  obvioos  that  snch  a  conference 
would  place  Aoatria  in  a  M>e  podtion. 
Slid  be  Inconrast«nt  with  her  relations  to 
Frsnce  and  Great  BritMO. 


dignity,  has  at  oncw  rgected  the  Rnanan 
proposal. 

In  commnDicstingthciTviewsto  Prince 
Oortchakoff,  it  remains  to  Her  Migcsty's 
Government  to  diacharge  an  imperative 

It  is  to  call  his  ETcel1eDc;'a  most  serious 
attention  to  the  gravity  of  tfao  situation, 
and  the  responsibility  which  it  imposes 
npon  Kossia. 

Great  Britain,  Anstria,  and  France 
bave  pointed  out  the  argent  necesHty  of 
pntting  an  end  to  a  deplorahle  state  of 
things  which  is  full  of  danger  to  Europe. 
They  have  at  the  same  time  indicated  the 
means  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to 
be  emplo;cd  to  arrive  at  this  tOTmination, 
and  they  have  offered  their  co-operation 
in  order  to  attain  it  with  more  certaint;. 

If  Rnsflia  does  not  perform  all  that 
depends  npon  her  to  further  tlie  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  views  of  the  three 
powers,  if  stie  does  not  enter  upon  the 
path  which  is  opened  to  her  b;  friendly 
counsels,  she  makes  herself  rcsponsihio 
for  the  serious  eonaequencea  which  the 
prolongation  of  the  troubles  of  Poland 
may  produce.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)      Bcssiu,. 


Princt  aorichakoff'  lo  -Boron  BnmtuM. 
{Comaiuuiraied  to  Earl  Butwell  by 
BaroH  BrunHoiB,  Septetaber  li.) 

(Translation.) 

Taarkoe-Selo,  Augnst   26   (Sep- 
tember 7),  1863. 

Lord   Kajoer   ha*,   by   order   of  hi* 


theat  .    ,  .  --  — 

opinions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, we  cannot  but  rtgret  Uiat  we 
most  come  to  the  coDclosion  that  we  have 
Dot  attained  the  end  wliicb  we  had  pro* 
posed  to  ourselves. 

From  the  moment  that  this  diacosnon 
conld  only  end  in  establishing  and  in  con- 
flrming  the  divergence  of  our  views,  it 
would  he  too  contrary  to  our  conciliatory 
disposition  for  us  to  seek  to  prolong  it ; 
and  we  believe  that  in  this  we  are  not 
acting  at  variance  with  the  sentimenta  of 
the  Prinnpal  Secretary  of  Suto  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty. 

We  prefer  to  fli  our  atlwition  only 
upon  the  essential  points  of  his  dcepatohea, 
□pan  which  we  find  ounelvei  agreed,  at 

Her  Britannic  Mwesty's  Government 
desire  to  see  promptly  re-estoblished  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  a  state  of  tbin| 


the  relations  of  the  Cabinet^. 

We  entirely  share  in  this  desire,  and  all 
that  can  depend  upon  us  shall  be  done  to 
realize  it. 

Our  august  maiter  continoea  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  most  benevolent  intentjons 
towards  Poland,  and  b;  the  movt  con- 
raliatory  Inwards  all  fordgn  powers.  To 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  suhjecta  of 
all  races  and  of  every  religions  conviction 
is  an  obligation  which  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty has  accepted  before  God,  his  con- 
science, and  his  people.  The  Emperor 
devotes  all  his  solicitude  to  the  fulfilment 
of  that  obligation. 

As  regards  the  respoDubilit;  which 
may  be  assumed  by  His  Hqjwty  in  his 
international  relations,  those  relations  ai« 
regulated  b;  public  right.  The  violation 
of  those  fundamental  principles  can  alone 
involve  responsibility,  Ouraugnst  master 
has  constantly  respected  and  observed 
tlv»e  principles  witli  regard  to  other 
States.  His  M^jeaty  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect and  to  claim  the  same  respect  ou  tlie 
part  of  the  other  powers. 
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Ton  will  be  pleased  to  read  and  ^ive 
a  cop;  of  this  despatch  to  the  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  of  Her  Britannic 
U^cetj. 

Eecdve,  4c. 

Sari  Sumll  io  Lord  Napier. 
PoreigD  Office,  October  20,  1863. 

Uyl^rd, 

Baron  Bmnnoir  has  commnni- 
cated  to  rae  a  denpatth  from  Prince  Gort- 
cbakofl'  dated  August  26  (September  7), 
in  reply  to  tay  despatcb  to  yoar  Excel- 
lency of  the  lltb  ultimo,  of  which  you 
were  iDstnicted  to  f^ve  a  copy  to  Iub 
ExceUcncy. 

Her  Hajesty'e  Government  have  no 
wihU  to  prolonf^  tbe  correfipondence  on 
the  subject  of  Puliind  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  coDtroveny. 

Her  Hqeety's  Government  receive  with 
satisfaction  the  ssBiirance  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  continnes  to  be  animated 
with  intentions  of  t>enevolence  towards 
Poland,  and  of  conciliation  in  re»pect  to 
all  foreipn  powers. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  acknow- 
ledge that  the  relations  of  Kussia  towards 
Enropean  powers  are  regulated  by  public 
lawi  bnt  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
special  obligations  in  regard  to  Poland. 

Her  Majesty's  Uovemment  have,  in 
the  despatch  of  the  11th  of  August  and 
preceding  despatchets  shown  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  qnestion  the  rights 
of  Poland  ore  contained  in  the  Hune  in- 


(Signed)  BrBSELb. 

F.S.— Tour  Excellency  is  Instructed  to 
give  a  copy  of  this  despatch  to  Prince 
OortchakcC 


St.  Pctersburgb,  October  27,  1863. 

My  Lord, 

In  conformity  with  your  Lord- 
ship's tclenapluc  instmctions  1  waited 
on  Prince  Uortchakoff  this  forenoon,  and 
placed  in  his  EirellencVa  hands  your 
Lordship's  despatch  of  the  20th  instant, 
having  reference  to  the  afiairs  of  Poland. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  read  your  Lord- 
ship's dtspateb  through  aloud  without 
oBering  any  remark.  At  the  conclnsioa 
his  Excellency  observed  that  in  the  com- 
munication with  which  1  was  charged  be 
saw  a  proof  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  an  act 
conformable  to  the  tme  interests  of 
Poland,  for  the  moderation  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  must  disconrage  the 
exaggerated  expectations  of  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  party,  and  hasten  the  moment 
when  the  Emperor  would  be  enabled  bo 
carry  into  effect  liis  benevolent  intentiona 
towards  his  Polish  subjects. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  Kapieb. 


CORRESPONDENCE     WITH    THE    FRENCH    GOVERN- 
MENT ON  THE  PROPOSED  CONGRESS. 


andof  tho  negotiations  of  Vienna  in  181S. 
It  is  on  this  last  foundation  that  the  po- 
litical edifice  of  Europe  now  reels;  and 
nevertheless,  your  Majesty  is  not  igno- 
rant, it  is  crumbling  to  pieces  on  all 

If  one  considers  attentively  the  utu. 
ation  of  the  diS'ercnt  countriee,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  tbat  on  almost  all 
points  the  treaties  of  Vienna  are  de- 
stroyed, modi  Bed,  disregarded,  or  menaced. 
Hence  there  are  duties  withont  nJe, 
rights  without  title,  preteusions  withoat 
restraint — a  peril  the  more  fonuiilablo, 
since  the  improvements  produced  by  civi- 
lization, which  bas  united  peoples  together 
by  an  identity  of  material  interests, 
would  render  war  still  more  destructive- 

This  if  a  matter  for  aeiions  reflection. 


Letter  from  t\r.  Emperor  of  the  Fre»ch  io 
the  (^n  of  Oreal  Srilaia. 
(Translation.) 
Madam,  my  Slater, 

In  face  of  the  events  which  daily 
arise  nnd  press  themselves  on  attention,  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  impart  my  whole 
thonghts  to  the  sovereigns  to  whom  the 
deatiny  of  nations  is  confided. 
'  On  all  occasions  when  great  convnl- 
rions  have  shaken  the  foundations  and 
derauged  the  limits  of  states  wlemn  com- 
pacts have  followed,  t«  reduce  to  order 
the  new  elements,  and  to  recognize,  while 
revising  tliom,  tbe  changes  that  have 
been  etfected. 

Such  was  the  oltject  of  the  treaty  of 
Weatpbalia  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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judgment  and  drav  iu  in  iplto  of  onr- 
teWet  in  opposite  directions.  I  now, 
tberefore,  propow  to  jour  Hqeety  to 
repilate  the  present  and  to  «ecure  the 
fiitare  by  mcona  of  >  Congress. 

Summoned  tu  tlie  throoe  by  ProTiilence 
and  the  will  of  the  French  people,  but 
brought  up  in  tbe  school  of  sdvenity,  it 
is,  perhaps,  leas  allowable  for  me  than  for 
others  to  isnore  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
and  the  legitimate  B>|>iratJons  of  peoples. 
Thus  I  am  readj,  without  an;  pre-con- 
(Wired  system,  to  bring  to  an  Inter- 
□aUonal  Council  ■  ainrit  of  moderation 
and  justice,  tlic  ordinary  portion  of  those 
who  have  nndergona  so  many  difibrent 

if  I  take  tbe  initiative  in  each  an  over- 
ture I  do  not  jield  to  an  impulse  of  vanity, 
bat  because  I  am  the  sovereign  to  whom 
ambitions  projects  have  mostly  been  at- 
tributed. 1  have  it  at  heart  to  prove,  by 
this  frank  and  loyal  overture,  that  my 
sole  object  is  to  arnve,  without  convulwon, 
Ht  the  pBciRcation  of  Earope.  If  this 
proposal  be  agreed  to,  I  beg  yonr  Migesty 
to  accept  Paris  aa  the  place  of  meeting. 

If  the  princes,  allies  and  friends  of 
Franee,  should  think  fit  to  enhance  by 
their  presence  tbe  authority  of  the  delibe- 
rations. I  ^lall  be  prond  to  offer  them 
cordial  hospitality.  Europe  will,  perhaps, 
see  some  advantage  in  the  capital  whence 
the  signal  of  confusion  has  ao  often  arisen 
becoming  the  scat  of  conferences  des- 
tined lo  lay  the  baua  of  a  general  paci- 
fication. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  renewing  to 
you  the  assurances  of  tbe  high  esteem 
and  inviolable  &iendsliip  with  which  I  am. 
Madam,  mj  Sister, 

Your  Mqjoatya  good  Brother, 
Nafoleoh. 

Paru,  Nov.  i. 


Sxlract  of  a  Detpalch  from  Earl  Sut- 

tetl  to   Earl   Covley,  dated  Foreign 

Office,  Novemher  H. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  to  acqnunt  your  Eicel- 
lenm  that  the  Qneen  has  recnved  from 
tbe  Emperor  of  the  French  a  letter,  dated 
Novemlwr  4. 

Tlie  Queen  has  stated,  in  reply  to  this 
letter,  that  the  Empoior  may  be  assured 
that  any  suggestion  or  proposal  made  by 
His  Impcruil  Majesty  will  always  eom- 
manil  Her  Majesty'a  moat  cameat  and 
attentive  consideration,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  the  general  wel&re  of  nations 


is  concerned ;  that  Her  Mqesty  has,  ac- 
cordingly, directed  her  confldentia]  ad- 
visers to  sabroit  to  her  the  opinion  which, 
after  due  deliberation,  they  may  arrive 
at,  in  r^ard  to  the  important  meamres 
which  the  Emperor  recommends  (or 
adoption  \>y  bis  allies ;  and  that  ber 
Prindpal  Secretary  of  StaU  for  Forrign 
ASaira  will,  with  as  little  delay  as  pu- 
aible,  authorise  the  Amiiaasador  at  Paris 
to  make  known  to  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
Qovenunent  the  conclusion  whicb.  after 
waghing  that  ojunion.  Her  Majesty  may 
feel  it  her  duty  to  adopt. 

Birsanx. 


From  Earl  Ruaell  to  Earl  Cotcltj. 
Foreign  Office,  Nov.  12. 

M  J  Lord. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  havinr 
been  plesaed  to  refer  to  her  confidentiu 
servants  a  letter  of  the  Kmperor  Napoleon, 
addressed  to  Her  M^esty  on  the  sulgect 
of  a  Congress,  I  proceed  to  inform  yon  of 
the  view  which  Her  M^osty's  Oovenuaent 
take  of  the  proposal  contained  in  it. 

The  letter  invitea  Her  Mmotty  to  take 
part  in  a  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  on 
the  iffiurs  of  Europe. 

I  am  commanded  in  the  first  place  to 
inform  your  Eicellency  that  Her  Mi^ty'a 
Qovemment  see  in  this  steps  proof  of  ttte 
interest  token  W  His  liopmal  Hqeety  in 
the  welfare  of  Eforope. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  remark  on  the 
ground  Btoted  for  this  proposal,  and  then 
examine  the  proposal  itself. 

His  Impenal  Majesty  observes  that  on 
all  occasions  when  great  convnlaions  hare 
shaken  the  foundations  and  deranged  tbe 
limits  of  States,  solemn  compacts  bare 
been  entered  into  having  for  their  object 
to  reduce  to  order  the  new  elements,  and 
to  recognirc,  while  revising  them,  tbe 
changes  that  have  been  eflected.  Such 
was  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  WestphaliA 
in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  of  the  ne- 
gotiationBofViennainlSie.  Onthia  last 
foundation  tbe  political  edifice  of  Europe 
now  rests,  and  nevertheless,  His  Imperial 
M^esty  observM,  it  is  crumbling  to  pieces 
on  all  sides. 

The  Emperor  goes  on  to  state  that,  if 
the  situation  Of  the  diflerent  countries  ia 
attentively  considered,  it  ia  impossiUc  not 
to  admit  that  in  almost  all  points  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  arc  destroyed,  modified, 
disregarded,  or  menaced. 

When  so  important  a  proposal  aa  that 
which  tbe  Emperor  has  put  forth  is  mada 
to  rest  dn  cortun  groouda,  it  is  nor  dutj 
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to  BxuDiae  carefoll;  the  ^roandi  them- 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapied  »inoe 
tliu  treaties  of  18t6  were  signed.  The 
work  wu  lomewluit  hurried  by  the  necea- 
■ity  of  giving  repose  to  Knrope  all«r  so 
many  coDvnlaioiw.  Vet  the  chaogea  made 
in  thii  [leriod  of  flity  yean  have  not  been 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  pn^nss  of  a^nnion, 
the  abifting  policy  of  Qovenimenti,  and 
the  varying  exigencies  of  natiooi.  If  we 
take  half  a  century  fVom  the  peace  of 
Weitphalia  to  1700,  or  a  eimilar  p^iod 
from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  1763,  ne 
ahall  find  Uuae  periodi  marked  by  eiten- 
aire  changes,  as  well  as  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  between  1816  and  1663. 

Yet  It  was  not  thought  neceoary  at  tho 
epochs  mentioned  to  proceed  t«  a  general 
revision  either  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
or  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

It  is  the  conviction  tf  Her  M^erty's 
Government  that  the  main  provi^us  of 
the  treaty  of  1815  are  in  fiill  force;  that 
the  greater  namber  of  those  provisions 
hare  not  been  in  any  way  disturbed ;  and 
that  on  those  foundations  rests  the  balance 
of  powei 

If.  ins 

Vienna  has 
dertroyed,  we  inqnire  whether  certain 
porflons  of  it  have  been  modified,  dis- 
regardnl,  or  menaced,  other  questions 
occur.  Some  of  the  modifications  which 
have  taken  place  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  the  great  powers,  and  now  form 
|lart  of  the  puUic  law  of  Europe. 

1*  it  proposed  to  give  those  changes  a 
more  general  and  solemn  sanction  ?  Is 
■deh  a  work  necessarv  P  Will  it  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 

Other  portions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
have  been  disregarded  or  set  aside,  and 
the  changes  thns  made  defaeto  have  not 
been  reot^niied  dtjo/n  by  all  the  powers 
of  Europe. 

Is  it  proposed  to  obtain  from  powers 
which  have  not  hitherto  joined  in  that 
recognitioo  a  lanction  to  those  changes  P 

Lastly  come  those  parts  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  which  are  menaeed.and  upon  those 
portions  the  most  important  qnestions  of 
all  arise.  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
poaab  to  be  made  on  this  subject  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  P  In'  what  direction 
troold  they  tend  ?  And,  above  all,  are 
they,  if  agreed  to  by  a  mtyority  of  the 
powers,  to  be  enforced  by  arms  ? 

When  the  Sovereigns  or  Ministers  of 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Kosua,  and 
Great  Britain  met  at  Verona  in  1823 
upon  the  afbirs  of  Spain,  the  first  four  of 
those  powers  carried  into  effect  their  re- 
Bolaljoni  by  means  of  armed  fbrces,  in 


Congress  in  case  of  disBgreement  ?  Upon 
all  these  points  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment most  obtain  satisfactory  explanations 
before  they  can  come  to  any  decision  upon 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Emperor. 

Her  M^jeetj'B  Government  would  be 
ready  to  discuss  with  France  and  other 
powers,  by  diplomatic  correspondence,  any 
specified  qnestions  upon  which  a  solution 
might  be  attained,  and  European  peace 
thereby  more  securely  established. 

But  they  would  feel  more  apprehension 
than  conRdence  from  the  meeting  of  a 
Congress  of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers 
without  fixed  otjjects,  ranging  over  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  exciting  hopes  and 
aspirations  which  they  might  find  them- 
selves  unable  either  to  gratify  or  to  qniet. 

Her  M^eaty's  Government  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon would  bring  into  such  an  assembly  a 
B[«rit  of  moderation  and  of  JusUce.  They 
feel  confident  that  his  olgect  is  to  give 
■ecunty  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  means  by  which  that 
object  is  to  be  attained. 

Yon  are  directed  to  read  and  pve  a 
copy  of  this  despatch  to  M.  Drouyn  da 

lam,  &e. 

BuasBLL. 

(Translation.) 
JVofl  M.  Drota/n  de  IMgl  to  tin 
MarquU  dt  Cadort. 
Palace  of  Compi^gne,  Nov.  23. 

Sir, 

Lord  Cowley  communicated  to  me 
some  days  ago  a  despatch  fnyai  bis  Ex- 
cellency Earl  BusseU.  dated  the  12th  of 
this  month,  and  which  expresses  the  opi- 
nion of  the  British  Government  relatJva 
to  the  proposal  to  call  at  Paris  a  Congress 
to  deliberate  on  the  aflairs  of  Europe. 
You  will  find  annexed  a  copy  of  rt.  My 
preriouB  correspondence  has  answered  be- 
forehand some  of  the  considerations  de- 
veloped in  this  document.  It  is  my  duty, 
nevertheless,  to  sum  np  in  this  despatch, 
of  which  you  will  send  a  copy  to  his 
Excellency  the  Principal  ScCTetary  of 
State,  the  motives  which  have  determined 
the  resolution  of  His  M^eaty. 

The  Imperial  Government  have  no 
intention  either  to  apologiie  for  or  to 
criticize  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  declared  on  mounting  the  throne 
that  he  should  consider  himself  bound  by 
the  engagements  subscribed  to  by  his 
predecessors.  Lately  again,  in  his  tetter 
to  the   sovereigns,  Uia  M^eaty  showed 

z 


en»CTd.  "Upon  those  portions,"  bsjb 
his  EiceUpncy  the  Prindpal  Secretary 
of  State,  "the  most  importent  questions 
of  all  arUe.  WUt  is  the  natnre  of  the 
proposals  to  be  niEtde  on  this  sut>ject  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  ?  Id  what  direc- 
tjon  would  tfaey  tend,  and,  above  all,  are 
they,  if  a|[Tccd  to  by  ■  m^oritj  of  the 
ponert.  to  be  errforced  by  arms  ? 

The  Emperor,  whQe  he  pointed  out  to 
Europe  thB  dangers  of  a  ntuation  in  deep 
comniotjiin,  indicated  the  method  of  arert- 
iag  the  dire  calamities  which  he  foresees, 
and  at  which  he  less  than  others,  perhaps, 
would  h»e  reasDn  to  take  alanD,  for  the 


oat  of  vhich  at  the  preaent  tiow 

war  may  arise  interest  France  but  in- 
directly, and  it  would  depend  on  herself 
alone  whether  slie  would  take  part  in 
the  stmggle,  or  stand  aloof  from  it.  This 
he  did  by  addressing  all  the  sovereigui 
in  full  confidence  and  Btiiialtaneoiu<]f, 
without  previons  nndcntanding  with  auy 
of  them,  in  order  the  better  to  testify  bis 
sincere  impartiality,  and  to  enter  upon, 
free  of  every  engsgement,  the  important 
delibei«tdons  to  which  he  invites  tbem. 
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that  tbc  diplomatic  acta  of  181G  were  the 

foundation   on   which   rests  to-day  the 

political  edifice  of  Europe.    But  this  is. 

he  considers,   an   additional    reason   fiir 

eiunining  whether  tliis  fonndation  is  not 

itself  shaken  to  its  base- 
Now,  the  Cabinet  of  London  recognizes 

with  us  that  sereral  of  these  stipulations 

have  been   seriously  infringed.       Among 

the  moilitlcations  which  have  taken  place 

some  have  been  consecrated  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  the  great  powers,  and  at  pre- 
sent  constitute   a    part  of  international 

law ;  Others,  on  the  contrary,  carried  into 

execution,  have  not  been   rerog^iized   as 

law  by  all  the  Cabinets.    As  regards  the 

first,  we  cannot  help  calling  attention  to 

the  irreostible  power  with  which  they 

have  forced  tbemselvea  on  the  acceptance 

of  the  Governments.     The  eagerness  of 

England  heraelf  to  give  to  them  her  adbe- 

■ion  proves  how  littie  the  fbrmer  com- 
binations answered,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Lord  Rnsacll.  the  requirements 

of  tbe  lapse  of  time,  the  progress  of  op- 

nion,  the  shifting  policy  of  Qovammente, 

and   the   varying  exigendes   of  nations; 

on  tbe  otber  hand,  are  not  we  authorized 

in  believing  tbst   changes  so  important 

have  diminished  to  some  eitent  the  har- 
mony and  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ?   We 

admit  with  Lord  Rosiell  that  it  is  not 

sbaolntely    necessary   to   give   to   these 

changes  a  more  general  and  more  solemn 

sanction ;  but  we  consider  it  would  be  an 

advantage  to  dear  away  the  mini  and 

Te-nnite  in  a  liiigle  body  all  tbe  living 

members. 

As  regards  tbe  modifications  to  which 

the  powers  have  not  given  an  unanimons 

assent,  thcv  constitute  so  many  causes  of 

dispute  which  at  any  momcot  may  divide 

Europe  into  two  camps.  Instead  of  leaving 

the  dedsioD   of   these    to  violence   and 

chance,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pursue 

thdr  equitable    solution    to    a    common 
~ '     and  sanction   these  cbangei 


part  of  an  artnter.  and  to  fix  bef<>rchand 
for  the  other  Courts  the  programme  of 
the  Congress  which  he  proposes.  This  is 
the  motive  of  the  reserve  which  be  ha* 
imposed  npon  himself.  It  is,  moreover, 
■0  difficult  to  enumerate  tbe  qnestiona,  not 
yet  solved,  which  may  disturb  Earope. 

A  deplorable  strn^le  is  bathing  Poland 
in  blood,  is  agitating  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  threatening  the  world  with 
the  most  serious  disturbances.  Three 
powers,  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it,  invoke  in  vun  the  treetiea  of 
Vienna,  which  su)^y  the  two  sides  with 
contradictory  arguments.  Is  Uus  struggle 
to  last  fbr  ever  ? 

Pretenuons  opposed  to  one  another  are 
eidting  a  qnairel  between  Denmark  and 
Germany.  The  preservation  of  peace  in 
tbe  North  Is  at  the  mercy  of  an  acndent. 
The  Cabinets  have  already  by  their  nego- 
tiations become  parties  to  the  dispute. 
Are  they  now  become  indiflertnt  to  it  P 

Shall  anarchy  continue  to  prevail  on 
the  lower  Danube,  and  shall  it  be  able  at 
any  moment  to  open  anew  a  bloody  arena 
fur  the  dispute  of  the  Eastern  question  f 

Shall  Austria  and  Italy  remain  in  pre- 
sence  of  each  other  in  a  hostile  attitnde, 
ever  ready  to  break  the  truce  which  pre- 
vents their  animoBities  exploding  ? 

Shall  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
French  troops  be  prolonged  for  an  inde- 
finite period  F 

LasUy,  must  we  reao\mce  without  fresh 
'      '  condtiation  the  hope  of  hght- 


led  by  mutual  distmst  ? 
Such  arc,  sir,  in  onr  opinion,  the  prin- 
dpal  questions  which   the  powers  wonid 
donbtlen  judge  it  usef\il  to  examine  and 

Lord  BuBsell  snrely  does  not  eipect  ns 
to  spedty  here  the  mode  of  solution  ap- 
plicable to  each  of  these  problems,  nor 
the  kind  of  sanction  which  might  be 
given  by  tbe  decisions  of  the  Cougnas. 
To  the  powers  there  represeoted  *  '  * 
pertun  the  right  of 
thete  varioot  piunts. 


pronouncing  npon 
Wo  will  only  add 
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that  it  woold  be  in  oar  eyeu  illmory  to 
pnrme  their  aolutioD  througli  the  lab;- 
rinth  of  diploiDBtie  coircspondenoe  «nd 
iepante  negotiation,  snd  that  the  way 
noir  propowd,  so  far  from  ending  in  war, 
is  the  only  one  which  cui  l^d  to  a 
durable  pacification. 

At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the 
CoDffreu  of  Paris,  the  Elarl  of  Clarendon, 
InToting  a  stipulation  of  the  twatj  of 
peace,  which  had  Juat  been  aigned.  and 
which  recommended  reconrae  to  the  me- 
diation of  a  friendly  state  befijre  resorting 
to  force,  in  the  erent  of  dincnsion  arising 
between  the  Porte  and  others  of  the 
^gnatan  powers,  eiprossed  the  opinion 
"  that  this  happj  innovation  might  re- 
ceive a  more  general  apphcation,  and  thus 
become  a  harrier  against  conflicts  which 
frequently  only  break  forth  because  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  enter  '  ' 


anding." 
1  the  Coorta 


The  Plenipotentiaries 
eoocnrred  unanimously 
of  their  coHeagne,  and  did  not  herniate 
to  express  in  the  name  of  their  QoTem- 
ments  the  wish  that  Btates  between  which 
any  senooa  misunderatamling  may  arise 
should  bare  recourse  to  fiiendly  mediation 
before  appealing  to  arms, 

Ttie  aolicitude  of  the  Emperor  goes 
further;  it  does  not  wut  fbr  diasensiona 
to  break  out  in  order  to  recommend  an 
application  to  ttte  actual  cirmmstancM 
'of  the  aalutarjr  principle  engnven  on  the 
Uteat  monnment  of  the  pablic  hiw  of 
Europe,  and  His  Majesty  now  invites  his 
allies  "  to  enter  into  ex^danationa,  and  to 
come  to  an  anderetAoding." 
Accept,  Ac. 

I>Bour»  SB  LHvre. 

Copy  of  a  Deipatchfrom  Earl  Batiell 
to  Earl  Co*^. 

Fonngii  Ofllce,  Nov.  23, 
H  J  Lord. 

Her  Majesty's  Oovcmment  have 
received  fVom  the  Marquia  of  Cadore  the 
copy  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  liim  l>y 
M.  Dnmyn  de  Lhnya,  in  answer  to  my  de- 
spatch bo  Tonr  Eicellency  of  the  12th 
inst.  Her  H^esty's  Oovemment  having 
obtained  an  answer  to  the  iaquiriea  they 
made,  will  not  any  longer  delay  giving 
a  definitJve  reply  to  the  invitation  ad- 
dressed by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  take  part  in  a 
CoDgreas  of  the  European  powen  to  be 
assembled  at  Paris. 

1  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Emperor's  letter 
of  invitation  tothe  Queen,  wMcli  isumilar 
to  one  which  lias  already  appeared 


"Monitenr,"  addreisad  to   the    Oeimao 

Confederaljon. 

Her  M^es^s  Oovemment  f\dly  re- 
c<^ixe  in  this  step  the  desire  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disqaietude  which  aSects  several  paita 
of  Europe,  anil  to  establish  the  general 
peace  on  foundations  more  solid  than 
those  on  which,  in  bis  opinion,  it  now 

The  Emperor  declares  that  France  i* 
diuntereated  in  this  question ;  that  he, 
for  his  part,  seeks  no  aggrandiiement,  and 
that  the  interests  to  he  secured  are  those, 
not  of  France,  but  of  Europe. 

Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  may  also 
declare  tfaat  Great  Britain  is  dinntereated 
in  this  matter,  that  she  seeks  no  a^ran* 
diiement,  and  that  she  has  only  to  cotinael 
moderation  and  peace. 

But  France  and  Great  Britun  baiiw 
thus  disinterested  themselves,  are  bonnd 
to  consider  what  is  the  position,  and  what, 
in  a  Congress,  will  he  the  probable  con- 
duct of  powers  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  sacriflcea  of  territory  or  of  pre- 
eminence and  moral  strength. 

Jt  would  he  little  to  the  purpoae  to  ny 
on  this  occasion  any  thing  more  of  the 
treatieaoflSlS. 

Practically,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
admits  the  binding  fbrceof  many  portioM 
of  thoae  treaties,  and  Her  M^esty's  Go- 
lent  as  readily  aliow  that  some  pnr- 
of  them  have  been  modified  or 
that  other  portions  are 
now  menaced  or  called  in  cjuestion. 

Her  Monty's  Oovemment  nndorstand 
{rota  the  explanations  given  by  M,  Drouya 
de  Lbuys  that,  in  the  opinion  of  ttte  Go- 
vernment of  the  Emperor,  it  a  obvious  to 
every  one  that  there  are  several  quertions 
not  hitherto  solved  which  may  disturb 
Europe.    Of  this  nature  an  the  fiJIow. 

Most  the  conflict  in  Pohtnd  be  still  tat- 
ther  prolonged  i 

Is  Denmark  to  he  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, and  have  the  powers  which  for- 
merly took  H  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  become  Indiflerent  to  it  ? 

Must  anarchy  continue  in  the  Dann- 
Inan  Prindpalities,  and  thus  at  any 
moment  tend  to  r«.open  the  question  <tf 
the  East? 

Most  Italy  and  Austria  alwaya  remun 
In  presence  of  each  other  in  a  hostile 
attitude  ? 

Most  the  occupation  of  Bomehy  Fi«ncb 
troops   be   prolonged   for  an   indefliuta 

The  Emperor's  Oovemment  put  a  fur- 
ther qucation  :— 

Most  w^  without  having  made  new 
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nnleaa   by  m  combmcd   employment   d 
force? 

Coondenble  progren  hw  been  mkds 

br  tbe  inUit4U7  preponderance,  and  b; 

the  Dnspwing  WTerity  of  Rnina,  in  nb- 

dning  the  iniurgenta. 

'    "  '"^j  ^t  Buria  will  grant  in 

of  ber  strength  wbat  she  re- 

the  earl;  daji  of  h"~  '' 


hope  of  lightening  the  bardeni  impoaed 
npou  the  nationi  of  Enmpe  bj  excendve 
armaments,  kept  ap  bj  the  feeling  of 
matoBl  diatnut  P 

llieae,  no  doabt,  an  the  principal 
<nicst[onavhich  rather  diitorb  or  threaten 
the  peace  of  Eorope ;  hat  there  ii  a  tiir. 
ther  qneetion  which  Her  ALneetT's  Oo' 
temment  comider  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  this  vbole  matter,  and  that  ia  the  foi- 


ls a  Oeoeral  Congieaa  of  Enhipaui 
States  I'tkeiy  to  fbmith  a  peaceflil  ulution 
of  the  variona  matt«n  in  djapute  f 

Tl)ii,  indeed,  la  the  qneition  which  it 
behoves  the  Govemineiita  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  ta  coiuider  Mrioiuly  B)td 
att«ntiTel;. 

There  appears  to  Her  Majestt's  Oo- 
Temment  to  be  one  main  coniideratlon 
which  most  lead  them  to  their  conda- 

After  the  war  which  desolated  Oermanj 
from  1619  to  1649,  and  after  the  sncCM- 
aire  wars  which  afflicted  the  Continent  of 


rights  b;  a  Coi^resB,  becanse  tbe  nations 
of  Europe  were  tired  of  tbe  slaughter  and 
exhausted  by  the  hardens  of  war,  and 
because  the  powers  who  met  in  Congreas 
had  by  the  circumstances  of  tbe  time  the 
means  of  canning  their  decimons  and 
arrangements  into  effect- 
But  at  the  present  moment,  after  a 
continuance  of  long  peace,  no  power  is 
willing  to  give  np  aoy  torritory  to  which 
it  has  a  title  by  treaty  or  a  chum  by 


jDpIe,  of  the  questions  men- 
tioned as  disturbing  or  threatening 
Europe,  two  of  the  most  disquieting  are 
those  regarding  Poland  and  Italy. 

Let  oa  eumine  tbe  present  state  of 
these  questions,  aod  see  whether  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  Congress  would  tend  to  a 
peacelbl  settlement  of  them. 

In  tbe  first  place,  with  regard  to  Foland, 
the  qneation  is  not  new  to  France,  to 
Austria,  or  to  Great  Britain. 

For  several  months  these  powers,  while 
caretbUy  abttaining  fKim  any  threat,  hare 
attempted  to  obtain  Irom  Bnssia  by 
ftiendly  representations  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  a  heahng  nature,  but  hare 
only  succeeded  in  procuring  promises, 
often  repeated,  that  when  the  insurrec- 
tion shall  have  been  put  down,  recourse 
n'ill  be  had  to  clemeiK^  and  conciliation. 
Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  repeat- 
ing in  the  name  of  a  Congrtaa  repre- 
sentations already  made  with  so  little 
effect? 

k  it  probable  that  a  Congress  would 
be  able  to  secure  better  terms  for  Ftiland 


tbe  pride  o 
fiisedinthe 


Would  she  create  an  independent  Po- 
land at  tbe  mere  request  of  a  Congress  7 

But  if  she  wontd  not.  the  prospect 
becomes  one  of  humiliation  for  Borope, 
or  of  war  agunst  Rusua,  and  those 
powers  who  are  not  ready  to  inctir  tbe 
coat  and  huard  of  war  may  well  deurs 
to  avoid  the  other  alternative. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  moreover,  iJiat  the 
preaent  period  u  one  of  tnuaitioil.  If 
tbe  insurrection  sball  be  snbdned,  it  will 
then  be  seen  whether  the  promisee  of  the 
Emperor  of  Rus^  are  to  be  fdlfllled.  If 
tbe  insurrection  shall  not  be  sabdued,  or 
if,  in  order  to  subdue  it,  the  Polish  popn- 
latiou  is  treated  with  IVeih — and,  if  tliat 
be  possible — withaggisvated  rigour.otber 
questions  will  arise  which  may  reqnire 
turtber  consideration,  but  which  wonld 
hardly  rectnve  a  solation  fWim  ■  large 
assembly  of  representatives  of  all  ^S 
powers  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
questions,  arisitig  ftnm  day  to  day,  co- 
loured by  tbe  varying  events  of  the  hour, 
would  give  occasion  rather  for  useless 
debate  than  for  practical  and  osefiil  dc- 
libention  in  a  Congress  of  twenty  or 
thirty  representatives,  not  acknowie^- 


I^saing  to  the  question  of  Italy,  fresh 
difficulties  occur.  In  the  first  place,  is  it 
hitended  to  sanction  hj  a  new  treaty  tba 
present  state  of  posaessioD  in  Italy  P  The 
Pope  and  the  sovereigns  related  to  the 
dispossessed  princes  might,  on  the  one 
side,  object  to  give  a  title  they  have 
hitherto  refused  to  tbe  King  of  Italy ; 
and  the  King  of  Italy,  on  the  other, 
wonld  prohably  object  to  a  settlement 
which  would  iq>pear  to  exclude  him,  by 
inference  at  least,  fhim  the  acquisition 
of  Rome  and  Venetia. 

But  is  it  intended  to  ask  Austria  in 
Congress  to  renounce  the  possession  of 
Venetia  P  Her  M^eaty's  Oovemment 
have  good  grounds  to  believe  that  DO 
Austrian  representative  would  attend  a 
CongreM  where  such  a  prupoaition  was 
to  be  discussed.  They  are  inn»med  that 
if  such  en  intention  were  annonnced 
beforehand,  Austria  would  decline  to  at- 
tend the  Congress;  and  that  if  the  quce- 
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Correapondewe  on  the  Proposed  Congress. 


Amtrian  Hiniiter  would  quit  tbe  Avem- 
bly.  Here  aguD,  thetefore,  tbe  deliben- 
tJoni  of  the  Congna  would  iood  be 
brought  ID  nght  of  tbe  altenutiTe  of 
Dallity  or  wkt. 

Bot  ii  it  posaihle  to  usembls  •  Con- 
groB  and  to  mmmon  an  Italian  repre- 
ientatire  to  sit  in  it  without  ^icmung 
the  atate  of  Venetia  ?  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  wonld  be  the  Brat  penon  to 
fed  and  lo  admit  that  mch  a  coiu-m 
would  not  be  poanble. 

With  regara  to  Oennanj  and  Denmark, 
it  is  troe  that  ■ereral  of  the  powers  of 
EoTope  hare  interested  themselves  in  that 
qaestion,  bnt  the  addition  of  Spain,  Forta- 
gal,  Itaij,  and  Turkey  to  tbe  deliberaUon 
would  soircelj  impnwe  the  prospect  of  a 
satis&ctoiy  scJation.  And  if,  with  regard 
to  Poland  sod  Italf,  no  beneficial  resnlt 
is  Ukol;  to  be  attained,  is  it  expedient  to 
call  bvetbeT  a  General  Congresa  of  all  the 


Were  all  these  questians — thoae  of  Po- 
land, Italy,  Penmark,  and  the  Danubian 
Prorineee,  to  be  decided  by  the  mere  atter- 
anoe  of  opinioiu,  tbe  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Oovenunent  upon  mo«t  of  them  might, 
perhaps,  be  found  not  mateiiaUy  to  differ 
fiom  those  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

But  if  the  mere  eipiesnon  of  ojnnions 
and  wishes  would  aceompUsh  no  pontjre 
rasnlts,  it  qtpeais  certain  that  the  delihe- 
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rationa  of*  CoDgKM  would  conust  of  de- 
mands and  pretensians  pot  forward  bj 
some  and  resisted  by  others;  and,  there 
being  no  lapreme  aathority  in  such  an 
aaaemblj  U>  enforce  the  dedrions  of  the 
majority,  the  Congress  wonld  probably 
separate,  leaving  many  of  it*  members  on 
worse  terms  with  each  other  thin  th^ 
had  been  when  they  met.  Bnt  if  thii 
would  be  the  probable  result,  it  follows 
that  DO  decrease  of  armaments  is  likely  to 
be  eGTscted  by  the  proposed  Congress.  U. 
Dronyn  de  Lhays  refers  to  a  proposal 
made  by  I^ird  Cli^endon  id  one  of  the  last 
ntUngs  of  the  Congress  of  Hiris.  Bnt 
Her  H^eaty's  Qovemment  understand 
that  pn^toeal  to  have  reference  to  a  dis- 
pute between  two  powers  to  be  referred  to 
the  good  oSc«a  of  %  flrjendly  power,  but  in 
no  way  to  the  assembling  of  a  Oener*! 

])^t  b^g  able,  tbere&re,  to  diseern  the 
likelihood  of  those  benefidal  coosequeneea 
which  thp  EmperOTof  th«  Frepcb  pronised 
himself  when  proposing  a  Congraas,  Her 

tmesty's  Government,  following  their 
own  strong  convioUons,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, feel  themselves  unable  to  accept 
Bis  Imperial  Majesty's  invitation. 

Yon  are  instmctcd  to  give  a  copy  of  this 
despatch  to  U.  Diouyn  da  Lhays. 


Jai 
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TROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan.  9.  To  be  Barooete  of  tbe  United 
Eingdom  : — Thomas  Davics  Lloyd,  Saq., 
of  Bnmwvdd,  in  the  county  of  Cardiesn, 
>nd  of  Kilrbne,  in  the  county  of  ^m- 
broke ;  Hent7  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Sonning.  in 
the  county  of  Berlu ;  Francis  Croeeley, 
Ebo.,  of  BeUe  Vae,  in  the  connty  of  York, 
uid  of  Somerleyton,  in  the  county  of 
finffolk ;  Willism  BrowD,  Esq.,  of  lUch- 
mond-hiU,  in  the  connty  palatine  of  Lan- 
outer;  Sir  Daniei  Cooper,  Knight,  of 
WooUahra,  in  New  South  Walee,  late 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
that  colony;  and  Daiid  Baxter,  Esq., 
of  Kilmaron,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 

Edirard  Parkyns  Levinge,  Ksq.,  Bar- 
rister-at'Lair,  to  bo  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Conrt  at  Fort  Wilham,  Bengnl. 

Ja».  M.  The  Hot.  Arthur  Penrhyu 
Stanley,  D.D.,  to  be  one  of  the  Deputy 
Qerka  of  the  CkMct  to  Ber  Hiyerty,  in 
the  room  of  the'  Ber.  John  Vane,  re- 


rf- Wales:— 
To  be  Keeper  of  tbe  Privy  Seal  of  His 
Boyal  Highneti: — Sir  Wm.  Dunbar,  Bart., 


Bart..  Q.C. 

To  be  the  Council  of  His  BotbI  High- 
nees:— Tbe  Duke  of  Newostle,  K.O., 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries ;  ESrWm. 
Dunbar,  Bart.,  H.P.,  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Sesl;  Sir  Wm.  John  Aleinndcr,  Bart., 
Q.C.,  Attomey-Qcn. ;  Col.  the  Hon.  Sir 
Cbos.  Beaumont  Phipps,  K.C.B.,  Be- 
ceiver-Qen.  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  j 
Lieut. -Oen.  Wm.  Thou.  Knollys,  Comp- 
troller and  TrMUurer  oT  the  Household  of 
His  Royal  Highness;  the  Lord  Portman. 

•^on.  30.  CoKoi  d'dire  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bris- 
tol, empowering  them  to  elect  a  Bishop 
of  the  See  of  Uloocester  and  Bristol,  tbe 


same  bring  void  by  tbe  translation  of  tbe 
Host  Rev.  Father  in  Ood  Dr.  William 
Tbomaon,  Ute  Bishop  thereof,  to  the 
Cathedral  ajid  Metropolitical  See  of  York. 
Tbe  Rev.  Charles  John  Ellicott,  D.D., 
nov  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Eiet«r,  recommended  to  be  by  them 
elected  Bishop  of  the  said  See  at  Olon- 
ceiter  and  Bristol. 

Jim.  80.  Tbe  Bight  Hon.  Philip  'Sen.Tj, 
Earl  Stanhope;  the  Kight  Hon.  Cbas. 
Stewart,  Viscount  Hardinge;  Frandl 
ChorterU,  Esq.  (commonly  called  Lord 
Elcho);  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edmmtd 
Walker  Head,  Bart...  K.C.B. ;  Wm.  Stirling, 
Esq. ;  Henry  Danby  Seymour,  Esq. ;  and 
Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  to  be  HJtI.'s  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  present  position 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  relation  to  the  tine 
Arts,  ind  into  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  it  occujnes  a  portion  of 
tbe  National  Gallery,  and  to  suf^est  such 
measarea  as  may  be  required  to  render  it 
more  useful  in  promoljng  sit  and  in  im- 
proving and  developing  public  taste. 

Fth.  4.  The  Bev.  Charles  Merivale, 
Rector  of  Lawfocd,  Essei,  to  be  Chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  room  of 
the  Ten.  Archdeacon  Druiy.  deceased. 

Feb.  16.  Appointments  in  the  Home- 
hold  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  :— 

To  be  Hon.  Cbapluns :  —  Tbe  Rev. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Churcli,  OxToid;  tbe  Rev.  Cbarln 
Kingsley,  U-A. ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Hildred 
Birch,  H.A. ;  aud  the  Rev.  Charles  Fcib] 
Tarver,  M.A. 

To  be  Physiriana  in  Ordinary  !—Wm. 
Jenner,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  Edward  Sieve- 
king,  Esq..  M.D. 

To  be  Surgeons  in  Ordinary  : — James 
Paget,  Esq.,  and  George  Pollock,  Esq. 

To  be  Sui^eon  Bitraordinary ; — Jolin 
Minter,  Esq.,  R.N..  H.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

To  be  Surgeon-Dentist ;— £.  S       * 
Esq. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


To  be  Hon.  FlifBiciatu:  — T.  Kihk 
Chanibere,  En.,  M.D.;  Henry  Wen tnorth 
AclBDd.  E«q.,  H.D. ;  and  Alex.  Annntroiig, 
Esq.,  M.D..  K.N. 

To  be  Smxeon- Apothecary  ; — Claudias 
F.  Du  Pasqiiier.  E«|.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.S.A. 

MarcA  10.  Appointments  in  tbeHonse- 
bold  of  Her  RotiiI  Uiehneu  the  Princew 
ofWal«;- 

Tbe  Lord  Hurii  to  be  Chunberlun  to 
Her  Boyal  HighneM. 

The  MBrchioneH  of  CannBithcn,  the 
Conntew  of  Ht>rton,  the  Coant«sa  of  Mac- 
deafield,  and  the  Countess  de  Orej,  to  be 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Hei  Royal 
Highnew. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Brace,  the  Hon. 
Un.  Willinin  Ueor^  iirej,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
EdwBid  Coke,  and  the  Hon.  Mn.  Fnuids 
StoQor,  to  he  Bedchwoher  Women  to  Her 
Boyal  Highness. 

ifareh  £4.  Letters  patent  directed  to 
bo  pasBod  ander  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Grtat  Britain  and 
,  Ireland,  coustitating  and  appointing:  the 
Host  Noble  Edward  Adolphus,  Duke  of 
Bomerset,  K.Q. ;  Vtce-Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir 
Frvderich  William  Grey,  K.C.B.;  Bear- 
Adm.  Sir  Charles  Eden,  C.B.i  Rear-Adm. 
Charles  Frederick ;  Capt.  the  Hon.  James 
Robert  Dmmniand,  C.B. ;  and  Spencer 
Compton  Cavendish,  Esq.  (commonly 
called  Man|Dis  of  Hartington).  to  he 
U.H.'a  Commiarionera  tar  executing  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  swd 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions,  islands,  and 
territories  tbereuntu  belonging. 

April  8.  llie  Hon.  and  Re».  William 
John  Brodrick,  H.A.,  presented  to  the 
Deanery  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Eieter,  void  by  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Charles  John  Ellicott,  late  Dean  thereof, 
to  the  See  of  Glonceater  and  BristoL 

April  28.  10th  Hussars.  —  Gen.  His 
Bojal  HighnoM  the  Prince  of  Wain, 
K.G.,  K.S.I.,  to  be  Colonel,  nee  Oen.  the 
Eati  Bcaucbampi  transferred  to  the  2nd 
life  Guards. 

Jfoy  1.  The  Right  Hon.  George 
Frederick  Samuel,  Karl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon,  to  be  one  of  H.M.'a  Pnnripd 
Secretaries  of  State  fbr  the  War  Depart- 

May  5.  The  Moat  Noble  Edward 
Adolphus,  Doke  of  Soraeraet,  K.O. ;  Vice- 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  William 
Grey,  K.C.B-i  Kear-Admiral  Charles 
Eden,  C.B. ;  Rear-AdmlcBl  Cliarles  Fre- 
derick ;  Captain  the  Hon.  Jamea  Hubert 
Drummond.  C.B. ;  and  Jainca  Stansfeld, 
the  younger.  Esq.,  to  be  H.M.'a  Com- 
missioners for  ciecuUng  the  oBlce  of  Lord 
Uigb  Admiral  of  the  said  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland,  and  the 


dominions,  ialands,  and  territcrwa  tbere- 
nnto  hckinging. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Montgomery, 
Lord  Belhaven,  K.T.,  to  be  H.M7s  High 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Jim  19.  The  dignity  of  an  Earl  of  thg 
United  Kingdom  of  Greet  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  to  Edward  Adolphna, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  K.G.,  and  the  hdrs 
male  of  his  body  lawfliUy  begotten,  by 
the  name,  style,  and  tiUe  of  Earl  St. 
Haur,  of  Berry  Fomeroy,  in  the  county 
of  Devon. 

J«lg  7.  The  Hon.  Adelude  Cavendish 
to  be  one  of  HJI.'s  Maids  of  Honour  In 
Ordinary,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon. 
Victoria  Aleiandrina  Stuart- Wortley.  tc- 

H,iCh.  the   Prince  t>t  Wales,  K.G., 

to  be  Capt.-Gen.  and  Col.  of  the  Hon. 
ArtiUeiy  Comuny  of  London. 

Mr.  Uenij  Pendock  St.  George  Tucker, 
of  the  Bombay  Ciiil  Service,  to  be  B 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Bombay. 

Aug.  11.  Capt.  H.S.H,  the  Prince  of 
Leiningen,  R.N..  to  be  an  ordinary  mem< 
her  of  ttie  Civil  Divlnon  of  the  Second 
CIbbb,  or  Knighta  Commanders,  of  tba 
Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Robert  Montgomery,  Lord  Belhaven, 
K.T.,  to  be  Lieut,  and  Sheriff- Prindpal 
of  the  shire  of  I«nark,  in  the  room  of 
William  Alexander  Anthony  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  deceased. 

The  dignity  i^  Knighthood  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  James  Coie,  of 
Kinellan,  co.  Kdinburgh,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
?  the  Comnumoners  of  the 


General  Board  of  Lnoacy  for  Scotland. 

ThelikedignitygrantedtoGoldswortby 
Gumey,  Esq.,  of  Bude,  co.  Cornwall. 

Auff.  14.  Sir  James  Hudson,  K.C.B., 
H.M.'i  Envoy  Eitnordinarj'  and  Minlatec 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  ItiUy,  to 
be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Divi. 
uon  uf  tlie  First  Class,  or  Knights  Grand 
Cross,  of  the  Most  Hon.  Order  of  tba 
Bath. 

James  Douglas,  Esq..  C.B.,  Oorernor 
aitd  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over 
Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Colony  of 
British  Colnmbia,  to  be  an  Ordinary 
Hemlier  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Second  Class,  or  Knighta  Commanders,  of 
the  said  Most  Hon.  Order. 

Miss  Emma  Lescellea  to  be  one  of 
H.M.'a  Maida  of  Honour  in  Ordinary,  in 
the  room  of  the  Hon.  Adelaide  Cavendish, 

Auy.  18.  The  Hon.  Lncy  Canline 
Lyttelton  to  be  one  of  H.M.'a  Maids  of 
Honour  in  Ordinary,  in  the  room  of  the 
Hon.  Beatrice  Byng,  t^rigned. 
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Am.  28.  8*1?  Junet  Fluttow  Wilde, 
KDiffht,  one  of  the  Baroni  of  the  Conrt  of 
Eicbaqner,  to  be  Judge  of  HJtI.'i  Conrt 
ofPivbate. 

Sfft.  la.  The  Hon.  Heniy  George 
Elliot  to  be  H.H.'b  Enror  Eitnotdinafj 
and  Uiniater  nenipoteDtuvv  to  tbe  EiUK 
rf  Italy. 

Sept.  17.  8ir  Henry  Baifcly,  E.C.B,  to 
be  OoTernor  Hid  Comnuutder-in-Chief  in 
uid  over  the  Iiluid  of  tbe  Uwihtiiu  and 
it*  dependendea. 

StpU  23.  U^  Babert  Miller  Mimd; 
to  be  LieDt.-QoverDor  of  the  bland  of 
Qtenada. 

aept.  16.  The  Kght  Bst.  Walter  John 
Trover,  D.n.,  to  the  KihomJe  of  Oib- 
ndtar,  in  the  room  of  tbe  lUght  Ber. 
Geoi^  TomlinMm,  D.D.,  decoued. 

Stpt.  SO.  John  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Hopetonn.  to  be  Lientenant  and  Sberiff- 
Piindpal  of  the  (hire  of  Linlithaow,  in 
the  room  of  Archibdd  Jobu,  Earl  of 
BoKbeiy,  E.T.,  reoned. 

Oct.  a.  Oillerj  Kgott,  Ek|.,  Beijt.-at- 
I^w,  to  be  one  of  the  Barona  of  the  Coart 
of  Excbeqner,  in  tbe  room  of  Sir  Jamea 
Flwatow  Wilde,  Enight,  Jndge  of  HJC.'i 
Court  of  Probate. 

Sir  Boondell  Palmer,  Enight,  to  be 
B.  V.'>  Attonwy-Oeiwral,  nc«  Bir  William 
At^wrt<in,  reeigned. 

Robert  Ponrett  Collier,  Bu.,  to  be 
H.M.'a  Solidtor-Oeneral,  mm  Sir  B.  Pal- 

Oal.  4.  Arthnr  Edward  Ecnnedy,  Beq., 
C.B.,  to  be  Qo*amor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  b  and  orer  the  bland  of  VancouTer 
and  ita  dependendea. 

Oel.  2B.  H^or-Oen.  Bnrke  Cnppage  to 
beLieiit..OoTemorofthe  IdandrfJerw;, 
in  the  roam  of  M^or-Oen.  Kr  Bobert 
Pare;  Dooglai,  Bart.,  rengnad. 

JVbe.  1.  The  bonimr  of  EnishthcXHl 
conferred  npon  Oillerr  PIgott,  Eeq.,  one 
ef  the  Barona  of  BM.'t  Court  of  Ex- 

Sov.  6.    Heniy   Hill*,    Siq.,  one  of 


H.H.'s  Comtwl  leametl  in  the  I^w,  to  bo 
a  Jndge  of  the  High  Court  of  Jndicatnie 
at  FoM  William,  in  Bengal. 

Nov,  13.  His  Highneai  Seramndi 
Rajabfe,  Hindoitan  Iby-R^iender  Sree 
Hahanyah  Dheer^  Seiraee  Bam  ^Ang, 
Bahadoor  of  JyepOTe,  and  hi*  Highneaa 
Fnnnnd  IKlbnad  Haidiool  Itahqad  Dour- 
Int-i-Engliabia  Biyah  Snroop  Sing,  Baha- 
doOT  of  Jheend.  to  be  Knighta  cf  tbe 
Hort  Exalted  Ocder  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Sow.  16.  The  Very  Rev.  Richard 
Chenerix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Weit. 
miniter,  to  be  Archtntbt^  of  DabBii,  in 
the  room  of  the  Hoat  Rer.  lUcIuid 
Whatelv,  deceued. 

Tbe  Ber.  Arthnr  I^nrhjn  StanW.  D.D., 
B«giiu  PrafeeaoT  of  Eodeda*tic«l  Hiatory 
at  0if(a4  Canon  of  Chrirt  Chmdi, 
Honorary  Chapbin  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Qneen,  and  ExaroiDing  Chaplain  to  tb* 
Biihop  of  London,  to  be  Dean  of  Wert- 

Dm.  I.  Tbe  Her.  Addington  Robert 
Fed  Venablea,  HJl.,  to  be  U>bop  of  Oie 
See  of  Nanan  (Bahama  l*landa),  in  the 
nnm  of  the  lUght  Bar.  Dr.  Chariea 
CanlBetd,  deceawl. 

Dee.%.  The  Right  Eon. Sir  John  Laird 
Hair  Lawrence,  Bart.,  G.C.B,  E.a.1.,  to 
be  H  Jf  .'*  Viceroy  and  OoreTDar-General 
of  India,  in  tbe  room  of  tbe  Earl  of  El^n, 

At  the  CooH  at  Windaor,  the  Btb  of 
December,  1863  r— Preaent—The  Qdcsd'* 
Moat  Excdlent  Mi^ntv  in  CoondL 

Thi*  day  Hia  Royal  HigbneaaUie  'Pnaot 
of  ySalm  waa,  bj  Her  Uqeah^i  oommand, 
introdoced  into  tbe  Privy  Coondl,  when 
Hi*  Royal  HiBfalMa  took  hia  pl«c»  at  tb* 
npper  end  t^  uie  Board. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Williani  Oibaoo 
Craig,  BaH.,  the  Lcrd  Clerk  Ragktar  and 
Ee^cT  of  Uie  Kgnet  in  SeoUud,  wai. 


8HEEIPFS  POR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


(Except  Cornwall  and  Lancaahire.) 
Bkdiossbhixb — BemanuB  Hdpa  Starey,  of  Milton  Bmeat,  Sbq. 
BmBESBiu — Jamea  Biyth,  of  Woolhampton  Honae,  near  Newbury,  Eaq. 
Boon— Philip*  Croeby  Lovett,  of  liaoombe  Honae,  Eaq. 
CAMBUDonBisi  Alts  Huim— D.  Onalow,  of  Great  Steoghton,  Esq. 
Cbbbhibx— Sir  Cbarlea  Watkin  Shakerley,  of  Soinerfiifd  Puk,  Bart. 
CcuBBRUVS— William  Nicbobon  Hodgwm,  of  Newby  Orangey  Carliile,  Eb]. 
DnBTSBiB*— Sir  Henry  Flower  Ereiy,  of  Eggington,  Bart. 
DsToniBtBi— Qeoige  Stnd^  Stnder,  of  Hartland  Abbey,  Bidefbrd,  Bart 
DosainHiBB—Qeorge  Whiddon,  of  Wyka  Hall,  Oillingham,  Eaq.  [  . 


;63.]  PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS.  3( 

DiTBBAX— John  Kchud  Wert{|artli  Hlldyud,  of  Honley,  Etc^, 
Emu— OeOTRe  Mmer,  of  Nming,  Esq. 

Oloucxstbbsriss— PbUip  William  Skjnner  Hika,  of  King's  Westoo,  Giq. 
HiBiroBDBSiBi — William  Bridgnun,  of  Weaton-DDder-Penjard,  Esq. 
HiBTvoBDaHiBE — SkiDDel  Ricliiu^l  Block,  of  QreeDhill-gTiive,  Eaq. 
Kbkt— Samuel  LonK,  of  Brvmlej-bill,  Eh). 
LBlCE8TEBflHlBB--Jolui  Martin,  of  Whatton  HouM,  Eaq. 
liiMCOLNlBlBl — Qeorg«  Charles  Uppleb;,  of  Barrow,  Eat). 
HoNMOUTBBBiSi— Henry  M»rtyn  Kennard,  of  Cnuolin  Hall,  Bnj. 
NOBTOLK — Jowph  Stonehewer  Scott  Chad,  of  Thnraford,  Esq. 
NoBTHUiPTONaBiBB — Qeo^(e  Aabb;  AahtiT,  of  NaieV,  Esq. 
N0BTBiri[8iBl.i]n> — Wataon  AslEew,  of  FailiDsbam,  £n. 
NomxaaiMSBiBa— John  Henry  Uaunen  Sutton,  of  EdlMO,  Eaq. 
OiroBDBH  IBB— Thomas  Taylor,  of  Aston  Honw,  Esq. 
BCTI^AHD — The  Hon.  Hennr  Lewis  Noel,  of  Exton  nrk. 
Sbbopshibb — Thomas  Charlton  Whitmore,  of  Ajiley  Park,  Eaq. 
SovBBSKnBiBB — QeoTgo  Treweeke  Soobell,  of  KingweU.  En. 
Coourt  ov  BoDTHAMFTOli— Uelville  Portal,  of  LaTcrstoke  Hona^  Eaq. 
STAJTOBDaHiBB — llKtmaa  Barnall,  of  West  Bromwich,  Eaq. 
BuTroLE— John  William  Brooke,  of  Sibton  Park,  Eaq. 
Sdbbbt — Lewis  Llord,  of  Honk's  Orchard,  near  Crovdon,  Esq. 
BnaaBX— John  Charlea  Fletcher,  of  Dale  Park,  Anindel,  Esq. 
WuwicEBHiBB — Charles  Harriott  Caldecot^  of  Holbiook  Qranm  Esq. 
WuTMOBBUKD— Williuu  WilioD.  of  High  Park,  near  Kendal,  Eaq. 
WiLTSHiBB — Thomas  Praaer  Grove,  of  Fern,  Eaq. 

^oBOEaTEBBHiBB— lUchard  Hemming,  of  Bentle;  Hanor,  Bronsgtove,  Eaq. 
YoBxaHiBB — John  Hope  Barton,  of  Ett^eton  Park,  near  Fontefimct,  Eaq. 


WALES. 

AnoiiIflBl — Bobert  Uoyd  Jonea  Parry,  of  Tregaian,  Esq. 
BBacoHSBiBB — Tbnmaa  de  Wlnton,  <tf  Cefti  UuttreS',  Esq. 
CABDioaKBBiBB — FHoe  Lewis,  of  Owastod,  near  Lamprter,  Esq. 
Cabiubthbkbhibb — Inac  Horton,  of  Tstrad,  Esq. 
CiBMU^TOnBIBB— John  Piatt,  of  Brjn-j-nenodd,  Esq. 
Dbhbiobshibb— John  Uojd,  of  Bhagatt,  Corwen,  Esq. 
FuHiBBiBB— Charles  Butler  Clonidi,  of  Uwyn  Offa.  Esq. 
QLUiOBaiXBBiBX— John  PopkinTrabeme,  of  Coytrabenev  Eaq. 
UniOHXTHSBiBi— Howel  Morgan,  of  Hengwrtucbaf,  Esq. 
HoimKmBZBHiBt — John  Dn^lale,  of  Llywn,  Esq. 
PBHBBOEBsaiRB — William  Bees,  of  Scoreaton,  Esq. 
Bakhobsbibx— Haii7  Ilioniaa,  of  Fenoerrig,  Eaq. 
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INDEX. 


N.B.  The  figures  between  [    ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


AssKDnn,  erection  of  atitne  in  bononr 
of  the  1at«  Prince  Conwrt.  162. 

AciHEMT,  RoTAL. — Annua]  dinner,  77; 
Commisdon  of  Inqoir;  on,  858;  exhi- 
bition of,  [363]  ;  CommiiiBon  on,  [366] ; 
iqected^ctares  eihiUted  at  Cosmo- 
puitan  Ciab,  it. 

ACASIMI,  SwiDiBB.  —  Meumrement  of 
so  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Sintibergen, 
[370]. 

AociDiHT.  -^  To  Priocen  Alice,  1 ; 
owner  of  Bourne  Hill,  near  Farnluun, 
killed  by  getting  entangled  in  ma- 
cbinery,  2 ;  &U  of  a  cbnrcb  at  Locarno, 
9 ;  in  collierTi  by  breaking  of  rope,  13 ; 
Captain  Tewke,  killed  b;  fall  of  bis  horse 
when  hnnting,  30;  on  Great  Northern 
Railway,  near  Bjtham,  66 ;  at  BotaUack 
Mine,  Cornwall,  by  breaking  of  achain, 
67;  on  Brigbboa  Railway,  near  Streat- 
baio,  by  train  numingoff  embankment, 
66;  verdict,  89;  at  Cremome  Gardeni, 
a  rope-dancer  killed  bj  the  accidental 
slackening  of  tJie  rope,  104;  fatal,  to 
m  C.  Crenwell,  111 ;  on  Carlingford 
Loiwh,  Mveral  people  drowned,  liSO; 
fktal,  to  a  rope-dancer,  at  Alton  Park, 
near  Binningham,  ib. ;  on  Lyon  and 
Hunstanton  Railway,  by  reason  of  a 
bullock  baving  got  on  the  line,  124; 
fiital,  by  collapse  of  a  balloon,  near 
Nottingham,  127;  verdict,  129;  dnad- 
ftd  eiploaion  at  Horfa  Colliery,  in 
Olamorganshire,  154.  Vida  Coluhiom, 
FiBE,  Railway,  Su,  Sbifwbbok. 

Act  or  Uhiiobmitt,  vide  Buxton,  Bod- 
VEBtE,  Ebvrt. 

Afuca,  consecration  of  Bishops  for,  17. 

AoxicuLTDBiL  Hall,  Cattle-show,  viut 
of  the  Prince  of  Walee,  1S4. 

"Ai-ABAMi,"  The.  —  Difficulty  aboot 
with  American  Qoverniment,  [134]; 
debate  on,  [136]. 


Axcocx,  Mb.,  intn>dnce*  Bill  for  Be- 
demption  of  Church-rates.  [801. 

Ai.oaCE,  8iE  R.— "Capital  of  the  Tycoon." 
[858]. 

AuiXAHD&A,  PsiRons.  —  Content  to 
marriage,  vide  Qdkih'b  SfebcH;  mar- 
riage with  Prince  of  Walea,  [28] ; 
arrival  in  London,  39;  at  Eton.  41;  at 
Windsor,  42;  gift  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  London,  ib, ;  mar- 
riage ceremony,  it. ;  verse*  of  welcome 
by  the  Poet  Laureate,  50;  treaty  for 
marriage,  329. 

"Aleiaitdsa,"  Thx.— Difficulty  about 
with  American  Government,  [134] ; 
debate  on,  [138]. 

Alfbbs,  Pbin^e,  Crown  of  Greece  i^ered 
to  bim,  vide  Quien's  Sfeich. 

Alice,  Pbihcksb  (PrinceM  Louis  of 
Hease). — AG<ndent  to,  1;  accouchement 
of,  66. 

Ahebica,  Civil  Wab  in,  vidt  Dbiibd. 

Ahdauam  Islahiis,  Dr.  Monat'a  work  on, 

[368]. 
"Aholo-Saiob,"  wreck  of,  near  Cape 

Race,  74. 
Antheopoloot,  books  on,  [353]. 
AffOinthentH    (and    Promotions).  368. 

N.B.  The  more  important  will  also  be 

found  under  separate  headings. 
AphiI:,  Chronicle  for,  55. 
"Abica,"  The,   Peruvian  ship  of  war, 

mntJny  on  board,  at  BlackwalL  51. 
Abht,  proposed  redactioD  of,  fGa]. 
Abmi    EaTiMiTEB. — Uoved  by  Sir   Q. 

C.   Lewis,    debate  on,   [56];    Ur.  A. 

Uitls's      motion      for      reduction      of, 

[68] ;  negatived,  [59],    Vld*  Colohiai. 


Abtb,    Sociitt   07,   Piiuoe  of  Walea 
elected  Freudent,  165. 

Google 


AssociiTiOH,  BHiniH. — Eiperimenta  on 

gqn-cotUtD,  [370J  ;  umiwl  miwUiiK  held 
■t  Newcastle,  [375];  account  of  pro- 
ceeding!, ib.;  aonokl  meeting,  Aug. 
S8  to  Sept.  2,  nt  Newcutle-on-Tyne, 
account  of  proceedings,  131—139. 

ASTBBOID9,  •ereral  discovered  daring  the 
jtai,  [373]. 

AsTBoHouT,  Ac.,  Tarions  diuoteriea  in, 

oidt  SOIGKCE. 

AarLDM,  Bhitus  OEFHiJi,  opening  of 
new  building  b;  Prince  and  ninoaai  of 
Walea,  103. 

ATTOBHiT-OiiriBiii,  Six  Boundell  Pal- 
mer appidnted,  SAO. 

Adomrhtatioh  or  Sittu.  Bekipicm 
Bill,  introdDced  bj  Laid  Weatburv, 
[81]. 

AuauBT,  Chronide  for,  124 

AroirsTENBiTRa,  Diteb  op,  reanndation 
of  rigbt  to  Schleawig-Holjrtidn,  [2 191. 
[2831. 

AtrOUSTBHBDRO,  Pbisci  ot.— CUiinn  to 
Sehleawig-Holatein  aupported  by  Pnis- 
■lan  Lower  House,  [215];  proclamation 
declaring  bis  accession  to  sorer^gnt; 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  [861];  coire- 
■pondence  witb  Napoleon  III.  on  Scliles- 
wig-Holatein  quesUon.  [26S]. 

AciciLi,  DvKB  or,  stag-hunt  at  Eve- 
■ham,  63. 

"AuBOBi,"  The,  ship  with  two  screwa 
worked  by  separate  engines,  trial  trip, 
129. 

AcsTBiA,  Ekfibob  op.^Rcply  to  French 
Emperor's    propoeal    for   a    Congress, 


Baoweli,  Ub.,  motion   for   extending 

volnntcer  system  to  Irelnnd,  [17C]. 
BiLFi,  pivdaction    of   bis    new   opera, 

"  Blanche  de  NcTer^"  [86S]. 
BiLLAHi-BBiTEBa  ov  LONDON,  address 

to  Hct  Uiucsty,  95. 
BiLLOOH.— ScicntiHc  ascents,  [378] ;  ac- 

connt  of  Mr.  Ulaishcr'a  twelfth  ascent, 

107 ;  fatal  accident  near  Nottingham, 

127;  Tcrdirt,  129. 
Bake  or  ENaLtND. — Drain  on  bullion 

of,  rate  of  discount  raised,  [160] ;  fra- 

Jnent  variations  of  rate  of  ^sconnt, 
186]- 

Barelt,  Sir  H.,  appointed  Qovemor  of 
the  Mauritius,  360. 

Batabia,  King  or,  reply  to  French 
Emperor's  proposal  for  a  Congress, 
[214]. 

Baxtbb,  Mr.,  motion  on  coIoi^bI  de- 
fences, [GO]. 

Baxtsr,  StB  DiriD,  present*  park  to 
people  of  Dundee,  141, 


>EX.  [1883. 

Bbadpobt,  Ddkb  of,  wolf -bunting  In 

France,  61. 
BBLaiOM.— Trotty    of    Commerce    and 

Navigation,  b!.,viiie  QvBEN'iSFBBCK; 

Her  Majesty's  visit  to,  126;  return  of 

Her  HigeHty,  143. 
Bbhioict,   production   of  his    eaottta, 

'■  iUchard  Cceur  de  Lion,"  [368]. 
Benoal,   H.    MUls,  Esq.,    appointed   a 

judge  in,  360. 
Biro,    Obkbbal. — Appointed    Military 

Commander  of  Wanaw,  [291];  attempt 

BiBNARD,  St.,  of  Claixtattz,  Moriaon'i 
"  Life  and  Hmea  of,"  [3t8]. 

BiBLK,  Smith's  "  Kctiooary  of,"  [3G1]. 

BlLL.^Priwm  Ministers',  [69] ;  paased, 
[73];  Dissenters'  Burials,  ib.;  throwu 
out,  [75]  (  Church-rates  Abolition, 
introduced  by  Sir  J.  Trelawny,  [76] ; 
thrown  OD^  [79] ;  Church-ratos  Com. 
mutation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Newde- 
gate,  a.  I  thrown  out,  [80];  Chnrdi- 
rates  Bedemption,  intrrauoed  by  Mr. 
Alcock,  ib.;  thrown  out,  [81];  on 
Chnrch-ratM,  introdoced  by  Xxid  A. 
Churchill,  ii. ;  witbdnwn,  ib,;  Lord 
Westbury's,  for  Augmentation  of  Small 
Benefices,  ii.;  passed,  [82]  i  on  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  iutntduced  by  Hr. 
Bonvecie,  [87];  withdrawn,  [88]  j  for 
continuance  of  "Union  Rate  in  Aid 
Act,"  [152];  carried.  [1531  j  ftirtb« 
continuance,  ib.;  fbr  Public  Works 
in  the  Hanufacturins  Districts,  [154]  ; 
carried,  [156] ;  Lord  WeWbury's  Statute 
Law  Beviaon,  [181]  ;  carried,  [182]. 

BiLLAVLT,  M.,  nda  Fkahcb. 

BiSHOFB,  consecration  of  AfH<an  ("Cen> 
tnd  Africa"  and  " Ormnge  River"),  17. 

Blaee,  W.  (painter),  life  of,  by  A.  Oil- 
Christ,  [352]. 

BtANTrBK,  DoWAQiB  Ladt,  brings  an 
action  for  damages  agunst  a  hotd  com- 
pany for  jewels  stolen  fh>m  her  at  tbor 
bote),  179;  verdict,  181. 

BocLTOM,  Mb.,  discovery  of  ancient  pho- 
tographs, [374]. 

BoDTEBiE,  Mb.  E.  p..  Bill  relatii^  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  [87]. 

Bbasson,  Mjbs.  —  ■>  Aurora  Floyd," 
[354];  "Eleanor's  Victorr,"  [356]; 
*'  John  Marchmont's  L^acy,"  ii. 

Bbamlbt-Moobb,  Mb.,  motion  on  BranI, 
[116]. 

Bbazii,.— Diftcnltj  with.  [116];  Mr. 
Bnimley- Moore's  motion  on,  [IIG] ; 
n^atjved,  [117];  Mr.  S.  Fltigerald'a 
motion  on,  [118];  witbdtawn.  ib. ; 
diplomatic  relations  broken  off,  [1!^> 

Briobtok,  Volunteer  Beview  at^  on  ^a- 
ter  Monday,  59. 

Bbibtoi,  ladies  of,  wadding  gilt  to  Pria- 
ce«ofWa]^82. 

BusQBT,  vidt  Fixuiaiu.  Sfixi 


L.oiw 


1B63.] 


BiTLLiov,  inln  on,  in  conKqneoee   of 

rarcbaie  of  cotton  from  fresh  >onTca, 
IGO]. 
BrauL  3SBTICI.  Lord  Ebnrj'i  motion 
on.  [9!];  withdrawn,  [951. 

Bl^BNBIDB,        QEMIBAI,      Vidt      UNITED 

States. 
BOHTOH,    CiPiAiH,    "Abbeoknta     uiil 

the  CameroODi  Hountains."  [3&7]. 
BvxTON,    Hb.,    motion    on    Teats   for 

Holj  Orders,  [83— 87j. 

Caikd,  Ub.,  motion  on  snpplj  of  cotton, 

[168], 
CahbeidoSiDiikiop. —Report  of  Review 

of  Volunteers  >t  Wimbledon,  116;  He- 

monndnm    on    the    Crawlej    Court' 

msrtid,  BZ6. 
Campbell,  Lobd,  motion  for  reci^ition 

of  the  Sonthem  Confederscy,  [134]. 
Cahpdek  House,  the  lire  tt,  great  law 

Cabkabtos,  Eabl  or.— Question  u  to 

B^irs  of  Pohnd,   [108J;    motion  on 

Japan,  [119]. 
Cattle    Sbov,   Shithtiild,    held    at 

the  Agricnltuml  Hall,  181. 
Cecil. Lobd RoBEET.ipeech  intheHonse 

of  Commons  on   French  uid  English 

militaiy  eipenditore,  [61], 

CBHTEHABIANe,  list  of,  IS. 

Cbahcellob,  Thi  Lobd,  vitU  Wut- 

Chahcbllobstillb,  bsttie  of,  eufa 
United  Statis. 

CnAFLAINH     IH    Pbisoiis,  inif<    Fbisoh 

MiMisTBBs'  Bill. 
Chabitibs.- Hr.    Gladstone's    propoetl 
to  extend  income  tax  to,  [41] ;  strongl; 
oppMed,   ii.,  and    [49];    withdrawn, 
[61]. 

CniBLEBTON,  vidt  UNITED  STATES. 

Cbiceauauoa,  battle  of,  vute  Ukitui 

CniLDBBS,  Mb.,  motion  as  to  "Union 

Rate  in  Aid  Act,"  [153]. 
China,  Lord  Naas's  motion  on,  [ISO]. 
Chboniclb   or  Reicabeable  Occub- 

BEMCES,  1;     aad     vide     Jakvabt, 

Febbvabt,  &.e. 
Cbubch,  consecration  of,  for  garriioii  at 

Woolwich,  162. 
CauBCBiLL,  Lobd  Alfbbd,  introdacos 

CLnrch-rates  Recovery  Bill,  [81], 
Chehch-bateb.— Sir  J.  Trelawnv's  Bill 

for  Abolition  of,  [70]  ;  Mr.  Newdegate'n 

Bill    for  Cgmmutation   of.   [79] ;    Mr. 

Alcoch's  Bill  for  Redemption  of,  [80]  ; 

Bill  introdnced  by  LordAlfred  Church. 

ill,  [81].    FWs  Bill. 

Clcbi,  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  ex- 
tend licence  duty  to,  [40]. 

Cledi,  FmLD.MABaBAL  Lobd,  oUtnary 
notice,  19^ 


proceedings 


EX.  867 

COBDEX,  Mb,  speeeb  ia  the  House  of 
Commons  on  French  and  English  ship- 
building. [64], 

COCEEBELL,     ChAKLKS     ROBEBT,     R.A., 

obitoary  notice,  197. 

Cock  FiaHTiNO,  Lord  Hastbgs  fined  61. 
for,  103. 

COLENSO,  Bishop.-"  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined," 
Parts  11,— IV.,  [3491; 
uent  of  eccle^astical  [ 
against,  [350]. 

Collision.  —  "  Ijverpool"  and  "  Ia 
Plata,"4;  on  Great  Northern  Railway, 
near  Knottingley,  6 ;  on  Bdinbui^h  and 
Olasgow  Railway,  the  verdict,  M;  in 
New  Zealand,  with  serious  loss  <^  life, 
107. 

Colonial  Dbpbroes,  Mr.  Baiter's  mo- 
tion on,  [60], 

C0MHANDEB-IN.CHIEP,  vida  Cax  BBID  OB, 
DVKE  OP. 

CouuEBCE,  tpeaai  features  of  tbe  year, 
[186]. 

ComiOHB,  BotrsE  op.  Rev.  C.  Merivala 
appointed  clia|dun,  368. 

CoHPAHiEa,  IiiuiTED  LiABiLiTT,  extra- 
ordinary increase  of,  [18G]. 

CoupANr,  Pnevkatio  Despatch,  open- 
ing of  works,  29. 

CONPEDBKATB      3TATBI,     mU     UlllTBO 

Confedesation,     Gbbmah,    reply     to 


CONQBEBB,  EuBOPEAM,  proposed  by  tba 
Emperor  of  the  French,  [208],  SCI ; 
correspondence  reopecting,  to.;  re- 
jected by  England,  857 ;  Gebuah,  vido 
Gebmaht. 

CoNBOBT,  The  late  Pbince.— Bene- 
volent assistance  to  the  baUuat'beavera 
of  London,  96 ;  statue  in  his  honour, 
erected  at  Aberdeen,  l&S ;  anniversary 
of  his  death,  189. 

CONBTANTIK  B,QBANDl>tIE  B. — UpprenVO 

conscription  in  Poland.  [2811;  retires 

fWnn  Qovemment  of  Poland,  [291]. 
COBBEBPONSENCE,      respecting       lE^iUsh 

questions,   331;   respecting  Congress, 

851. 
Cotton.— Supply     fkim     new    soorces, 

[157] ;    Mr.    Caird's  motion,    [168]; 

negatived.  [159];  prices  of,  it.      Fida 

Lancashibe  Dibtbebb. 
ConBT'MAKTiAl*  on  Col.  Crawioy,  312; 

confirmation    of    proceedings   by   tho 

Horse  Onards,  326- 
Obemobhe,- Fatal  acddent  to  a  rope- 
dancer,  vidt  Accident. 
CBKSsnELL,   Sib  C,  btal  accident  to, 

111  I  ohitnary  notice,  198. 
Cbicebt,  Eton  and  Harrow  match,  110. 
CBI1IE4,      Singlake's     "Jnvauon    trf'," 

[847J. 


C.cxv^lc 


CVMBiRLiin)  Oap,  villa  VHrrxD  Statss. 

CcPPiOE,  Majok-Okx.  Bubeb,  ap- 
pointed Lient.-Qovernor  of  Jersey, 
360. 

Dum,  Sn  W.  L^  tide  Eomoht  Liw 

Cm. 
Datimoh,  Qb.,    "  Introdoction  to  the 

Old  Te.t.nieiit."  Vo).  III..  [B60]. 
Datii,   Pbebiueht. — Mfaaage   to   Con- 

fedenta  CangrBH,  [306];   *ddreM  to 

Conftderate   SUUx.  April   10,  [815] ; 

menage  lo  Confederate  Congr«M,TS4d]. 
DiATH.— Sud  PtchB,  Viceroy  of  tfjpt, 

IG  i  centenuiaiu,  16 ;  drewmiker,  lap- 

pcwd  to  have  beni  canaed  by  the  butl- 

ihipi  of  ber   proTeiBnii,    102 ;    Sir  C. 

Creuwell,  particuUn  of  acddent.  111 ; 

miier,  in  Adam-ttreet,  Adelphi,  146; 

from   starvation,    in   West    Hackney, 

161.        ridt    ACVIPIMT,     EXBOUTIOH, 

FiBi,  OsiTFABr,  SricmB. 

DiBATEB,  [81. 

Drcikbik,  Cbronlcle  tbr,  179. 

Db  Oanr  aits  Ripoh.  Eakl,  sppdnted 
SecreUn  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
meat,  3^. 

DiHMABE.  --  DeMiiptioa  of,  [147] ; 
diplomatic  arnuigenienta  of  18M-2, 
[£49] ;  diaputea  with  Qermanj  re- 
■pectuis  Schleawig  -  Holilein,  ii.; 
population  of  varioiu  diriuona,  [261]  j 
ordinance     of     30th     March,     18^, 

I2S3];  coMtitntion  of  Riginud,  [261]. 
2611;  "  Fnudamentol  Law  "  of  1863, 
260] ;  Germany  taltea  nmbrage  at, 
261];  d™th  of  Frederick  Vll.,  and 
accMHon  of  Cbriitian  JX.,  ib,;  treaty 
of  London,  1852,  [263] ;  King  of, 
genealogical  table  ahowing  hia  descent, 
it. ;  close  of  Rigamad.  and  King's 
meeenge,  [266]  j  proclamation  of  March 
80  wiUidniwn,  [267] ;  Federal  execD- 
tion,  and  entry  of  Prince  of  Augoaten- 
bnrg,  ib. ;  cbaoge  of  Miniatiy,  new 
Hiniatry  formed  by  Bishop  Monrad, 
ib. ;  Princess  Alexandra  of,  arriTal  in 
London,  36 ;  King  of,  treaty  with,  for 
nurriage  of  Prince  of  Waloa,  3E9.  fide 

SCHLSBWIO  -  BOUTEIH,       UoLETElN, 

Albzandba. 

Dbhmabe,  Kisa  of,  reply  to  French 
Emperor's  proposal  for  ■  Congress, 
[213]. 

Din  HA  be,Pbivci  William  (ob  Oboboe) 
OP,  chosen  King  of  the  Oroeka,  [183]. 
[295]. 

Dbbbi,  Eabl  of.— Speech  at  the  opening 
of  I'arliament,  [9]  ;  Latin  speech  to  the 
Prince  of  Walta  in  convocation  at  Ox- 
ford, 98. 

Derbi,  Tbb,  83. 

Debbtbhibb,  Haoistbatii  of,  corre- 
spondence with  Home  Office  about  the 
convict  Q.  V.  Townley,  809. 


IS..  [1S63. 

DiLLiTFif,  Mb.,  motion  on  tlte  Established 

Chorch  in  Ireland.  [05]. 
DiBCovHT  AT  Bade  o>  EnaLAim,  rate 

ndsed.    [160]  1     Smqoent    T»ri^ions, 

[186]. 
Dissabli.  Mb.,  speech  at  the  qMning  of 

ParlUment,  [20]. 
Dibsbhtbbs'  Bubialb  Bill,  [731. 

DOCKTABDB   ANS   ABaiNALB.— Vote   foT, 

[170] ;  Sir  Frederick  SmiUi's  motion 
on,  ii-:  motion  negatived,  ||171]  ;  Sir 
M.  Peto'a  motion,  ib. ;  negativnl,  ti. 

DocOMiiiTB,  Public,  829. 

Dbocyv  de  Lbotb,  M.,  letter  respecting 
proposed  Coogreea,  85S. 

DVB  UK.— Death  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
!16 ;  obitoary  notice,  i£. ;  Very  Rev. 
R.  C.  Trench  appointeid  Arcbbishcm  of, 
360 ;  University  of,  installation  of  the 
VkA  of  RoBse  as  Chancellor,  28. 

DUHDBB,  park  presented  to  people  of,  by 
Sir  David  Baiter,  141 ;  E«t  Bnawdl^s 
ipeecb  at,->i. 

DuHDONAXD,  Eabl  ot,  great  peerage 
case  decided  in  Boose  of  Lords,  94. 

Ddmmb,  Colonel,  motion  on  ' 
of  Ireland,  [172]. 


Eabthqvaeb  IK  ERatAKD.  150. 
Ebdhv,  Lobs. — Motion  relating  to  Act 

of  Uniformi^,  [88]  ;  negatived,  [92]  i 

motion  relating  to  the  Bnrial  S^nrice, 

ib. ;  withdrawn.  [95]. 
EccLiaiASTiCAi.  QuEBTiOKa,  debatee  on, 

[69]. 
Eclipse.  Total,  of  the  moon,  90. 
Edfcatiok,  National. — Vote  fbr,  moved 

by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  agreed  to,  [100] ; 

statistics,  ib. ;  Mr.  Walter'i  motion  on. 

Si.  ;  pkrtly  withdrawn  and  partly  nega. 

tived,  [102]. 
Boo,  ADauBTiiBLEOFOLti,B.A.,obitnai7 

notice.  199. 
EoMOHT,  Eabl  of,  great  law  case  as  to 

will  of,  218. 
Egtft,  death  and  nwmtnr  of  Vicen^  of, 

15. 
Eloin    aus    Eincabdivi,   Eabl   of, 

obitnary  notice,  199. 
Eliot,  Qeobob,  new  novel  by,  entitled 

"  Romola,"  [355]. 
Ellbmbobouor,  Eabl  of.— Hotioii  on 

Poland,  &c,  [103] ;  <peatioD  on  Schks- 

wig-Hobitein,  [122]. 
Ellicb,   Right  Hon.  Edwakd,   M.P., 

obitoaiT  notice,  201. 
Elliot,  Hon.  H.  0.,  appointed  British 

Minister  in  lUlj,  360. 
Elfhinstone,  Sib   Jobk,    motion   fbr 

Commia^on   on   iron-clad    abipl,   Ac, 

[66]. 
Ehakoipatiok,  of   Negroes   in   United 

States,  by  President  Uncoln,  [5]. 


1863.] 


Ehiosation,  from  Hiucheater  to  New 

ZoOuid,  76. 
Euoi-iND.  — Hirtory  of  the  j»r,   [1]; 

legislation,  [8]  ;  financial  afiain,  [30]  ; 

Toreign  policy,  [102]  ;  May's  Constitu- 

tioiml  Histurj  of,  [319]  ;  Macsey'a  Hia. 

tory  of,  ib. 
Efeom,  Derby  and  Oaka,  83. 
Eton,  cricket  match  witji  Harrow,  110. 
ExcBBQCKB,  ConBT  OF,  SeijeAut  Pigott 

appointed  a  Baroo  of,  360. 
EzECVTioK,  of   fbuT   men   togetlier  at 

Liverpool,  113. 
ExBTiB,  Hon.  and  Ber.  W.  J.  Brodrick 

appoint«d  Dean  of,  359. 
ExBiBiTioH,   of    1851,  inauguration  of 

Heinorial,  93. 
Exhibition  B,  AsTisiic,  vide  Ast. 


[32]. 

Fait-  —  At  the  Sannyaide  Bleaching 
Worka,  Salfbrd,  1 ;  Hotel  and  Theatre 
Royal,  Flymoutli,  seriously  damaged,  3  ; 
death  of  a  servant  by  crinoline,  6  {  death 
of  a  young  lady  by  crinoline,  11 ;  fatal 
injury  to  a  ballet-girl  at  the  Princeaa'i 
Theatre,  13;  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  I'alBce 
at  Riiehoime  burnt  down,  24;  very  ei- 
tentive,  in  the  City  of  Ijondon,  73; 
deatmction  of  Rockingham  Uooae,  Lord 
Lorton's  seat,  county  Roacoramon,  74; 
very  extenaive,  at  the  village  of  Damer- 
ham,  on  the  borders  of  Hauta  and  Dor- 
■et,  81 ;  in  the  div  of  London,  between 
Wood-street  and  Milk-street,  192;  at 
Campden  Boose,  law  case  as  to,  226. 

FlTzaBBAUi,  Mb.  S.,  motion  on  Braal, 
[118]. 

FoBBiOH  Poucr,  dobatce  on,  [20].  [1021. 

FOBEY,  OlNBUL.— Takes  Puebia,  [299]; 
entera  city  of  Mexico,  ii. ;  proclaniBtion 
to  Mexicans,  ii. 


England,  trial  of  Geo.  Bonchcr  and 
othen  for,  277. 

FOBTcsE,  Mb.,  "  Yedo  and  Peking," 
[3B8]. 

Feakoe.— History  of  the  year,  [1881; 
Emperor'a  speech  at  opening  of  the 
Cbambera,  ii.;  address  of  the  Senate, 
[191];  debatee,  4c.,  in  the  Chunbera, 
tb.;   address  of  the   Corps  L^gislatif, 

E193] ;  debates  on  the  Polish  question, 
195] ;  foreign  policy  of,  book  dis- 
tributed to  the  Fiembere  of  the  French 
Chambers,  [197];  "Opposition"  can- 
didates, and  action  of  the  Oovenunent, 
[200||;  droular  aent  to  biahops   aa  ' 


QD^vonisble  to  theQoverniDent,  [2067; 
various  ebangea in  the  Ministry,  [207]; 
M.  Billault  appointed  Minister  of  State, 
ib. ;  death  of  M.  BiUault  (Oct.  1663), 
[208]  ;  Emperor's  letters  to  Eurc^jean 
Oovemments,  propoung  a  Congress, 
ib.;  Emperor's  speech  at  opening  of 
Chambers  after  the  elections,  [214]; 
official  statement  of  situation  of  the 
empire,  [218]  ;  M.  Fonld's  official  atate- 
meot  of  Bnancial  poaition,  [^7]  i  coin- 
cidea  with  Enghmd  on  the  Poliah  qaca> 
tion,  [290] ;  intentiona  of  the  Emperor 
aa  to  Mexico,  [296]  ;  endeavour*  to 
mediate  in  the  United  States,  [307]. 

Fbahktcri,  Congren  of  Oerman  &ve- 
r^gns  at,  [269]. 

Fkihch,  Ehfibob  or  toi,  vidt  NiSO- 


"SylTi 


NlII. 


Gaskeli^    Mbs., 

.   [356]. 

ObbHjIMZ. — KsputM  with  1 
to  the  Schleawig'Holsteiii  question, 
[249],  tada  Dehmabe,  Schlecwio- 
HOIATEIN,  HOLSTEin;  dedaion  of  INet 
fbr  Federal  eiecutioa  in  Holst^  and 
Lauenburg,  [265] ;  Congress  of  Sove- 
reigns todiscoaa  reform  (f  Bund,  [268]; 
popnlation  of  the  several  States  cora- 
poaing  the  Bund,  [272],  note;  Beform 
Act  aettled  by  Congress  of  t^overeigni, 
[27fi]  ;  list  of  Soveiragns  present,  ib. ; 
Confederation,  [268];  reply  to  French 
Emperor's  propoaat  for  a  Congresi^ 
[214]. 

GBTTTSBrBO,  Battlb  Or,  vidt  UiriTBD 

G1BBAI.T1B,  Bev.  J.  W.Trowcrappinnted 

Bishop  of,  360. 
OiLCBBisT,  "Lift  of  William  Blake," 

[352]. 
QLUtBTOHl,  Mb. — Unannal  statement, 

t32] ;    motiOD   fbr    purchaae,    Ac,    of 
ntemalioiia]     Exhibition      Buildiog, 
[168]. 
G1.AIBHEB,     Mb.,    the    aeronaut,    vide 

Baixoos. 
OLiSiKiW,  inatallation  of  Lord  Palmeiaton 
as  Rector  of  Uiuveisity,  53. 

QlATTCISTEB    AND     BBIBTOL,    BeV.    C.    J. 

ElUcott  appointed  Bishop  of,  35S. 
Gold,  discovery  of  bars   and  piece*  at 

Mantfleld,  Sussex,  52. 
Goodwin,  Miaa,  murder  of,  vide  Tows- 

GoBDOH,  Db.,  his  work  on  China,  [S5S]. 
OoBTCHAKon',  Pbihce,   correapwulenoe 

with  Enghwd,    4c„   [330],  and  vide 

Poland. 
GovNoD,    prodncUon   of  his    '■  Faust," 

[367]. 
Obant,  Qbn.,  vide  United  States. 
Qbeece,     [293] ;    proposed     cesdon   of 

Ionian    Manda   to,    ib.;  Piotocot   of 

A  a 


370  IN 

London  u  to  ccnon  of  Ionian  bland*, 
ra96]  ;  treaty  Eoacluded  for  ceMion  of 
Ionian  Idan^  [397]. 

OniBKa.  Kino  of  the,— Arrival  in  Eng- 
land, ISO;  repW  to  French  Knipeior  ■ 
propwU  for  a  OmgreM,  [813]. 

Obhks,    Prince    Oeorge     -'   ' 


iiljnred  by  acindent  on  Brighton  Rail- 
way, BS. 

GiBT,  EiBL.  motion  on  PoUnd,  [110], 

OkiT,  8iE  Gbobob, — Priaon  Miniaten' 
Bill,  [69]  J  Bill  for  Amalgamating  Gtj 
irith  Metropolitan  police,  [163] ;  cor- 
rapondence  abont  the  convict  Q.  V. 
Townley,  809. 

OmsDa,  The,  ball  given  to  the  Prince 
and  Piincen  of  Wales  in  the  Exhibition 
Building.  106. 

QwiLT,  JoBBPH,  obituary  notice,  202. 

Haiinx.  virit  of  the  Prince  of  Wala 


Hanovir,  Kiso  op,  reply  to  French 
EmperOT"*   propoeal   for   a   Congreas, 

[214], 

HlRDINO,    jAltBS     DUTFIELD,    obituOTy 

notice,  203. 

Hahhow,  i-rir-kpt  mateh  with  F.fon,  llfl, 

HABTinoa,  Mabquis  of,  fined  for  cock- 
Hating,  102. 

Hawthob-he,  "  Our  Old  Home,"  |;369]. 

Hat,  Sib  Jonii,  motion  as  to  poatioD  of 
naval  officers,  Ac.,  [65].  [67]. 

Hbekin,  fight  with  King,  182. 

Hbhnbbset,   Ub.,   motion    on    Poland, 

ElOi];    aecond    motion    on    Poland, 
100]. 
Rebbebt   of  Lba,  Tub   liib  Lobo, 
itatue  in  hii  bononr,  erected  at  Salis- 
bury, 107. 
Hbbbford,  Cathbdbai.   of,  reopening 

after  reatontion,  particulars,  107. 
Hessi,  Pbikcebs    LoDis   of  (Princeai 

Alice),  acconchement  of,  55. 
HlBTOBT   OF  TBB   Ybab  1863,  English, 
I ;  Pomgn,  [186] ;  and  oiiU  Fbabcb, 


[lS63. 


a^j; 


HoMTBllt,  hostile  occupation  of,  [247]. 

[249J.  and  ride  SCHLESWIQ-HOLSTEIN; 

constitution  of  (and  also  of  I»uenbiirg) 

abrogated,  [252];    (and   Lauenborg), 

FedOTal  ciccntinn,  [S9S5]. 
Home  Office,  correspondence  aboot  the 

convict  O.  V.  Townfey,  309. 

HOBBE  QDABDa,  vidt  CAHBHrDOB,  Ddee 

HoBBHAR,  Hb.,  motion  on  Poland.  [112]. 

HoTii^  St.  JAUEa'B,  carious  action  as  to 

liability  of  inn-keepers,  ITS;   verdict. 


HooEEB,  Gehibal,  Wde  Ukited  States. 
Buxi-BT,   Pbofebhor,  "Evidence  aa  to 
Man's  Plaoe  in  Natnre,"  [3&4]. 

IvFOSTOBE,  cations  case  of,  by  ftigned 
illness,  33. 

Imcohb,  NATlOHAb,  tabnlar  statement, 
showing  excess  of  over  eipenditore  in 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1863.  361 
(backoQ. 

Imcome  Tax. — Proposed  reduction  of; 
[32] ;  Mr.  Hubbard's  reaolntion,  [52]  j 
negatived,  [54] ;  Mr.  Roebuck's  motjon, 
[65] ;  withdrawn,  [56]. 

India.— Sir  C.  Wood  s  statement  of  reve- 
nue, [176]  ;  Mr.  H.  Seymonr-s  motioa 
as  to,  [178];  withdrawn,  [181];  Sir 
John  Lawrence  sails  for,  to  commenee 
his  dutits  as  Govemor-QeDeial,  181. 

"  INDUHTBIAL     BlOOBAPHT,"    wofk     hj 

Mr.  Smiles,  [352]. 
Ihbubance.  Fibe,  great  case  aa  to  boni- 

ing  of  Campden  House,  225. 

iMTBBKATIONAl.  EXBIBITION  BCILDINQ. 

— liord  Palraerston's  motion  for  pur- 
chase of  land.  [166];  carried,  [168] ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  for  ] 
Ac.,  ib.;  negatived,  [170]. 
loniAH  IsiiAKDB. — Debate  on  the  cession 
of,  [16]  ;  proposed  cession  of  to  Greece, 
[183],  [293]  i  Protocol  of  Ixindon  as 
to  cemon,  [296]:  treaty  concluded 
for  the  ceanon,  [297] ;  Farliament 
of,    unanimous    approval    of    cesoon, 

a. 

Ibkland.— State  of,  as  described  by  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
[27] ;  Established  Church  in,  Mr.  IMU- 
wyn's  motion,  [M] ;  speech  of  Mr. 
Whiterade,  [96]  i  speech  of  Mr.  B. 
Osborne.  [97] :  motion  dropped,  [99]  j 
Colonel  Dunne's  motion  on  deprexsed 
condition  of,  [178]  ;  negatived,  [173]; 
Mr.  Magnirc's  motion  on  state  of  agri- 
cultural classes,  Ac.,  ib. ;  nc^tived, 
[175);  Mr.  BagweU's  motion  ai  to 
extension  of  VoloDteer  system  to, 
ib.;  negatived,  ib,;  salmon  fisheries, 
Mr.  McHsbon's  Bill,  ti.;  carried, 
[176];  curious  religim"  fr»a«  '°. 
75;  singulir  action  of  libel  broaght 
against  a  Komiah  priest,  112;  attempt 
to  shoot  Mr.  Gore  Jones,  a  ntafpstrabe, 
113;  quarrel  between  Uie  Lonl-Lien- 
tenaut  and  Lord  Lcitrim,  152. 

Italt,  question  of,  asoffidally  stated  in 
France.  (224]. 

Italt,  Kiwu  of,  medal  presented  to 
Captain  Speke,  104. 

Jacibon,    Libft.-Oeii.    (Stohiwali.), 


1863.]  INI 

[lB3]j  repantiondemandedrormnrdsr 
of  a  Britub  nil{)ect,  Mr.  BichsTdran, 

SBOl]  ;  OoreTDmeDt  apolo^ie*  for  iDur- 
er  of  Richardson,  and  pays  lO.OOOf., 
a.;  Prince  of  Satanma  refuM*  to 
n;  25,000^,  a.;  bombanlnient  of 
Kapmina  and  eabiuUHJoD  of  Prince  of 
SaUums,  ib.;  Sir  R.  Atcock'a  "Capi- 
tal of  the  Tycoon, '■  [357]  ;  new  plant, 
male  Amruba  Japonica,  introduced 
IVom,  [37SJ. 

JlKBBT,  Hmor-Oen.  Cappage  appointed 
Licnt-'Qovenior  of,  360. 

JfBCB,  Kenan's  "  Vio  de,"  [3611. 

JmisH  Chebck,  Stanley^)  "LectDres" 
on.  [3*9]. 

Jews,  Hilman'a  "History,"  [3511. 

JOWBTT,    PB0FB880B,    Ctue    of   PlUej    V. 

Jowett,  34. 
Jdakie,    retires   h>    San    Lais    Potou, 

JCLY,  Chronicle  for,  107. 
Jdnb,  Chronicle  for,  88. 

KiooeiHi.  bombardment  of,  vide  Jafah. 
Kino,  flgbt  with  Heenan.  18S. 
KlHOLlEE,  "  Invamon   of  the  Crimea," 

[3«]. 
EMiOnT.     CsiBLM     fpnbUaher),    "  I^- 
■Bg¥a  of  a  Worlcing  Life  through  H^f 
a  Century,"  [352J. 


LuiCiBHiBi  DiSTBBai.  —  Cansed  by 
American  war,  [2] ;  immeiue  soma 
'  raised  by  voluntary  contribatione,  ib.i 
debate  on,  [19] ;  atatiatioi,  ib, ;  general 
bialwy  of,  [139]  ;  riots,  [142],  [1-13]  ; 
abaence  of  epiciemica,  general  mortality 
not  increased,  [1451,  [146]  ;  details  of 
meuorea  for  relief  of,  [147];  "Union 
Sate  in  Aid  Act,"  Mr.  Villiera's  motion 
for  eit«nnon  of,  [161] ;  Bill  for  pob- 
Uc  works  in   mannfacturing  districta, 

E164]  i  reaotntion  for  issiie  of  money, 
156]  1  ca^oee  fbr  relief  of  sent  from 
the  United  States,  25.  31. 

LlKOIKWicz. — Princips]  leader  of  the 
Polish  insurgents,  [263];  nominated 
IKctator,  it.;  engagement  with  the 
Russian  forces  in  March,  it.;  dis- 
appears mvsterioualy.  it,;  gives  him- 
self up  to  t^c  Anstrian  aathoriCiea,  and 
is  conveyed  to  Cracow,  [284]. 

la-fSDOWNB,  M4BqPis  OF,  obitotry 
notice,  204. 

Ijl'DBl<BUBO,t»i>DBHMlI(K,SCHLBBWia- 
HOLSTEIN,  HOLSTEIN. 

Launch,  of  U.M.  iron -chid  screw  "Mino- 
taur." 183. 

LiVBBATB.  The  Pobt.  verses  of  welcome 
to  the  Princem  Alexandra,  50. 

LiWBEHCE,  Sib  Jobn,  departure  for 
India,  to  enter  upon  his  daties  asOorer- 
nor-Oeneral,  181. 

A 
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Lbb,   Obksbii;,   invasion    of    noHhem 

t«rritOTy,  mdt  Uhitbd  State  b. 
Leitbiu,  £ibl   or,  qaarrd   with    the 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  152. 
Levee,  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 

behalf  of  Her  Majesty.  32. 
Lewis,    Sib    Q.   C.— Mores   the   army 
[56] ;    obituary    notice  of. 


Libel,  BiDgolar  action  in  Ireland,  brooght 
by  Mr.  Spring  Rico  against  a  Romisb 
priest,  112. 

Lillet,  Seboeakt-Majob,  vidt  CoiTBT- 


LiNCOLN,  Bishop  oj,  his  palace  bnmt 
down,  24. 

LiNCOLx,  Pbebideki.  —  Emancipation 
prochimaUon,[5].[303]i  letter  toOen. 
HcClellan,  urging  decisive  operations, 
[309]  ;  proclamation  of  May  8,  [S'  ~' 
letter  of  August  26,  in  defence  ol 
policy,  [328]  ;  Annnal  Message  to  < 
grass,  December  9,  [336];  procli 
tion  of  pardon  on  certain  conditions, 
[339]. 

LiHpsiT,  Mb.,  motion  against  building 
wooden  ships,  [65]. 

LippE-DsTHOLD,  Pbince  OP,  dccIines  to 
attend  Congress  of  German  Sovereigns, 
[272]. 

LlTEHATDBE,  [346]  J  periodical,  [369]  j 
"  Fine  Arta"  Quarterly  Review,"  [367]. 

Ltterfool,  simultaneous  execution  of 
four  men  for  murder,  143. 

LOHDOH. — Bill  of  Sir  Qeorge  Orey  as  to 
City  police,  [163J ;  laid  aside,  [166]  t 
protocol  of,  relating  to  the  ceaaion  of 
the  Ionian  lalands  to  Greece,  [291] ; 
Mnaical  Society  of,  [368]  ;  CorpomUon 
of,  wedding  gift  to  Princess  Aleiandra, 
42;  Bishop  of,  convenes  a  meeting  for 
relief  of  apiritual  destitation  in  the 
metropolia,  77;  City  of.  Lord  Mayor'a 
Day,  175 ;  treaty  of,  1852,  for  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  Denmark,  vidt 

DBNHABE.SCHLBaWIQ-HOLaTElN. 

LoBDS,  HouBE  OF,  Prince  of  Wales  takes 
hia  seat,  17 ;  Dandonald  Peerage  case 
decided,  95;  debates,  rii/spABLiAMBKT, 
Debates. 

Lowe,  Mb.,  moves  the  vote  for  National 
Education,  riOO}. 

Ltell,  Sib  Chablbb,  "Geological  Evi- 
dences of  the  Antiqaity  of  Man," 
[353]. 

LTNDHUHBt,  IiOBP,  ooituary  notice, 
208. 

Ltthah,  lighthouse  washed  away,  10, 

McClellah,  Gen..  vid«  United  Stateb. 
Hacfabbem,  prodnction  of  his  Opera  di 

Camera,  "  Je»»y  Lea,"  [368]. 
McMahok,  BiU  on  Salmon  ^beriea  In 

IreUnd.  [1751. 
Haoibtbateb,  Debbtbhjbi  ccf^^^Mmd- 
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eati  with  Home  OfDce  kbont  the  con- 
vict Q.  V.  Townley,  309. 

Miotrifti,  Mb.,  motion  on  itato  of  agri- 
cultunl  daues,  iio.,  in  Irelimd,  [173j. 

Ualet,  3ir  a,,  note  to  Qerman  Diet  on 
Bchleawig-Holateiu  qaestion,  [266]. 

UlNCBKBTsa,  departnTO  of  3000  emi- 
gnnts  for  Cuiterbui^,  Naw  Zealuid, 

HioBK,  vidt  New  Zmxi-uis. 

HiBCH,  Chronicle  for.  36. 

ILisoB,  Hb.  (Confederate  CommiirioDer), 

vid*  Uhitid  SfArRg. 
MiaaiT,  •■  HistoiT  of  England  during  the 

Heign  of  George  111,"  Vol.  IV.,  [348]. 
Hacbitidb,    Sir  H.   Barldy   appoiiited 

Gorernor  of,  360. 
HixtuiiitK.  AscHDUKi.  —  ProcUimed 

Emperor  of  Mexico,   [800]  j   recdTea 

deputation  of  Notable*,  it.  i  does  not 

dennitiTelj  accept  offer  of  Ctowh,  it. 
Mat,  Chronicle  fbr,  77. 
Mat,  T.  K.,  •'  ConstitntionU  Riatory  of 

England,"  [349]. 
Mathooth,  mo^on  of  Mr.  Whalle;  re- 

■pecting  grant  to,  [95]  ;  □r^tive4.  it- 
Ukuii,  Gex,.  vide  L  nitkd  States. 
MiNDlLSBOBN,  "  CoTreapondcnce,"  Lady 

Wallace's  truulation,  [362]. 
Metai£,  ■everal  diicoyered  bj  spectral 

analysia,  [378]. 
Mexico. — Question  of,  ai  officially  itated 

"n  iVanee,  [226] ;  history  of  the  year. 


[298] ;  si(^  and  fell  of  Paebta.ti.  [299] ; 
Farey  enters  city  of,  [299]  i  hia  proda- 

to  Son   Lois  Poton,  it. ;    Assembly  of 

Notables  determines  on  offering  Crown 

to   Archduke    Maximilian    of  Austria, 

[800]. 
Middle   Letel,  law  proceedings  as  to 

the  inundation,  tlie  verdict.  69. 
UiuTART    ExPRNDiTVBE,   French  and 

English  compared,  bv  Lord  R.  Cedl, 

[61]. 
HiLLBAHK,  Pbiboh  AT,  wooderM  escape 

tVom,  1B6. 
MliiU,  Mb.  a.,  motion  for  reduction  of 

army  esUmatee,  [E>6]. 
Mills,  H..  EaQ.,appamteda  Judgoofthe 

High  Court  of  Judicature,  Bengal,  36a 
MiLXAV,    Dbak,   new    edition    of    lus 

"  Uistorr  of  the  Jews,"  [361]. 
"  HlNOTACR,"  Her  Majesty's  ship,  lannch 

of.  1B3. 

MlSSIONlRT    RiDOB,    BaTTLE    AT,    C(i> 

UtiiTED  States. 
MoHBAD,  BiBBOP.  placed  at  head  of  new 


ard,  orClairvaui,"  [348]. 

MoiiAT,  Dr.,  "  Adirentares,  &c.,  among 

the  Andaman  Islanders,"  [358]. 
McLBBADT,    WiiwAM,   R.A.,   ohitoBry 


SX.  [lB63. 

HuBSER.— Of  James  htenon.  at  Bdln- 
but^h,  23;  the  trial,  ib.;  of  William 
Davey.  at  Actun,  the  trial,  61  j  verdict 
and  sentence,  70;  of  Mr.  Gustaie  Thie- 
bwiH,  in  Tipperary,  7S;  lerdict,  79; 
fbnr  men  cxecutM  at  Liverpool  for 
separate  ofi^ce*.  143;  at  Castle  Hedi  og- 
ham, of  an  old  Pienchman  suspected  of 
witchcraft.  149;  of  a  chUd  ^  ita 
mother,  in  Marylebone-road.  157;  by 
poison,  in  a  cab,  164;  iuinde  of  the 
murderer,  166;  of  a  n-oman  by  her 
paramour,  in  the  Waterloo-road,  186; 
by  a  soldier,  at  Gnildford,  and  atttmpted 
snicide  of  the  murderer,  169;  trial  of 
O.  V.  Townley  for.  296. 

HUBFIIBBaBOBOUOB,  BATTLI  OT,  [3041. 

Mdhic,  [367]  ;  new  pieces  produce^  ib. ; 
performances  very  nnmeroos,  and  stand- 
ard much  improved,  [868];  Muacal 
Society  of  London,  ib. 

MuTiNT,  on  board  the  "Arica,"  Peniian 
ship  of  war,  at  Blacltwalt,  51. 


Naab,  Lobd,  motion  on  China,  [120]. 

Nafier.  Lord,  correspondence  wiUi  Eail 
Russell,  &c.,  on  Polish  question,  330. 

Napolboh  III.— Speech  at  opening  of 
Chambers,  [188] ;  speech  at  opening 
of  Chamben  after  the  elections.  [214]; 
correspondence  with  Prince  of  Aogns- 
tenburg  ou  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion, [265] ;  intentions  as  to  Menco, 
expressed  in  letter  to  General  Forey, 
[298]  ;  proposal  for  a  General  Congress 
to  "  regulate  the  present  and  secnni 
the  future,"  351.   Vidt  Fbahce. 

National  Uallbbt,  new  pictnres  par- 
chaaed  fbr,  [366]. 

Natai.  Coast  VaLtriiTBKBS,  nnaatis- 
fitctory  state  of,  [63]. 

Natal  Oveic  BBS,  &^ — Lord  P&lmerston's 
amendment  t«  Sir  John  Hay's  motioD 
on,  [68]  ;  agreed  to,  [69]. 

Naval  Resbrvb,  Statistics,  [631. 

Naval  Sbr vice. —Motion  of  Sir  John 
Hay  as  to  position  of  officen,  Ik,,  [67]  i 
negatived.  [69]. 

Navt  EaTiKATEs.— Moved  by  Lord  C, 
Paget,  [62];  rednctjon,  tb.;  debates 
on,  £A. 

Nbtlet.  Her  Hqeety'a  vint  to  the 
hospital  at,  79. 

Newcabtlb-cn-Ttiib,  meeting  of  British 
Association  at.  131—139. 

Newdeoatb,  Hb.,  introdncea  Chnich- 
rat«  Commutation  Bill.  [79]. 

New  Vobk.  riots  in.  [32i]. 

New  Zeai^ni>. — War  with  the  Maoris, 
[8021;  departare  of  1000  emigrants 
tor,  fttnn  Manchester,  76;  coUiaion  of 
ships,  with  serious  loss  of  life,  107. 

NoBMANBT,  Mabqitib  OF,  obituisry  notice, 
210. 
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North  Waxbb,  Ikdiea  of,  wedding  jataeat 

toPrincewofWoles,  96. 
NoTKHBiK,  Clironicle  ftw,  161. 

Ojkb,  Trb,  86. 

OaiTPABT  Notices,  191  j  Clyde,  Lord, 
a. :  Cockerell,  Mr.,  R.A.,  197  ;  Crew- 
well,  Sir  C.  198;  Egg,  Mr,  R  A.,  199; 
EI^ii.  Earl  of,  tb.;  EUice,  Mr..  M.P., 
201 ;  Owilt,  Mr.,  202 ;  Hording,  Mr., 
203;  LaoBdowae,  Marquis  of,  S04; 
Lewis,  Sir  O.  C,  207 ;  Ljndhnrst,  Lord, 
208  ;  Mutrcady,  Mr.,  R.A.,  209;  Not- 
manbr,  Harquia  of,  210 ;  Outram,  Sir 
J.,  211 1  Seaton,  Lord,  ii. ;  Thackeray, 
Hr.,  213;  Trollope,  Mm.,  214;  Wash- 
ington,  Rear-Adminl,  216;  Whatel;, 
Archbishop,  21G;  Wightmui,  Mr.  Joa- 

"  OcKAH,"  acrew-frig&tc,  laancb  of,  Gl; 
construction  of,  ii. 

OCTOBEB,  Chrooicle  for,  160. 

Old  Tist*mknt,  Daridson's  "Introduc- 
tion," [350]. 

"Obphehb,"  U.M.S.,  diaastroua  ahip- 
wreck.  19. 

OsBOBKB,  Mb.  B.,  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Established  Chnrch 
in  Ireland,  [97]. 

Outran,  Lieut. -Oes.  Sib  Jaiibb,  obi- 
tuary notice,  211. 

OxFOBD,  Chancellor's  Court,  case  of  Pnsey 
o.  Jowett,  31 ;  the  Commeuioration, 
100;  University  of,  confers  degree  irf 
D.C.L.  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  97. 

Paqet,  Lord  Clarbuce,  more*  tho  uatj 

eatrmates.  [62]. 

FiXMRB,  Sib  Koi^itdill,  appconted  At- 
torney-General, 360. 

PiLMBBHTOS,  VisoouNT.  ^  Hij  great 
political  ascendancy,  [6]  ;  speech  nt  the 
opening  of  Parhament,  [25];  installation 
aa  Beclor  of  Glasgow  University,  53; 
amendment  t«  Sir  John  Bay's  motjon 
tm  naval  officera,  tc.,  [68] ;  motion  for 
pnTcbase  of  site  of  International  Ex- 
hibition Building,  [1661;  speech  at 
Guihlhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  176. 

Pa E ti AH BNT.— Opening,  [6]  ;  proroga- 
tion, ri82];  debates  in,  [10];  and 
ndfl  the  various  antijects  under  sepa- 
rmto  beads ;  scannty  uf  pnblic  measure* 
during  the  Session,  [182]  ;  brief  review 
of  Seauon,  [185]. 

Fbmtateucii,  Colenso's  work  on,  [316]. 

Pbbiodicai.  Publicatiohb,  Messrs. 
Longman's  Catalogue  of,  [360] ;  ge- 
neral review  of,  tb. 

FxTO,  Sib  S.  M. — Introducea  Dlssenten' 
Burials  Bill,  [73]  ;  motion  on  dockyards 
and  arsenals,  [171]. 

pHOTOaBAPST,  discovered  and  anppreaaed 
as  early  as  1780,  [374]. 
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PlOTUBBS.— EibibitioDi  of,  [862];  great 

■ale*  of,  [366]. 
PiooTT,  Q-i  Esq.,  appcnnted  a  Baron  of 

the  Eichoquer,  360. 
Piit,   Captaiv,  "Gate  of  the   BadSc," 

[358]. 
Fltmoutb,  theatre  and  hotel  iqjurtd  by 

fire,  3. 

PKBUMATIO  DBBFATCB,  vid«  COMFAXT. 

PoETBT,  publications  of  the  year,  [3591. 
PoLAflD.— Debate  on  the  afiairs  of,  [103]  ; 

account  of  actoal  posiUon  of,  i&. ;  Lord 
Ellenborough's  motion  on,  it. ;  pa- 
pers refused  by  Earl  Russell,  [104] ; 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessey's  motion  on,  ii. ; 
withdrawn,  [106] ;  Lord  Carnarvon's 
question  on,  ib, ;  Mr.  P.  Hennessey's 
second  motion  on,  [109];  negatived, 
ib.;  Earl  Grey's  moUon  on,  [110]; 
withdrawn,    [112] ;     Mr.    Horsman'~ 


debate  oi 


lb. ;    withdrawn,   [ 

I  in  the  Prenoh  Scnato,  [1951 'j 
qaenUon  of  explained  by  the  French 
Emperor,  [217];  statement  respecting, 
[219]  ;  deUt«9  on  in  the  Prussian  Cham- 
bem,  [236];  history  of  the  year,  [281]; 
oppressive  system  of  conscription,  ib.j 
insnrrection  in,  ib, ;  manifesto  of  Cen- 
tral Committee  calling  on  Poles  (o  take 
up  arms,  ii, ;  assassinations  by  ordeia 
of  Central  Committee,  [262];  Decree 
of  Central  Committee  for  ronverting 
small  leaseholds,  &c,,  into  freeholds, 
it. ;  Marquis  Wietopolski  denounced  by 
Central  Committee,  it. ;  nnmbers  of 
Russian  forces  in,  March,  1863,>'i.,uote; 
positions  and  early  operatt!>ns  of  tho  in- 
smifentarmv,  [283];  and  rirfa  LiseiB- 
WICZ ;  manifesto  of  insurgents  to  the 
nations  of  Enropc.  [28^1];  letters  of 
Earl  Russell  soggesting  an  amnesty, 
ic.,  [284],  [285J  ;  amncBty  granted  by 
Emperor  of  Rusua,  [286] ;  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  insui^'nta,  ib. ; 
Central  Committee  assamcs  the  name 
at  FroriMonal  Government,  ib. ;  cor- 
respondence between  Russia,  England, 
and  France  relative  to  insurrection, 
[267] ;    unanimity  of  Rnsuan   people 


nithi 


rard  to,  [290]  ; 


posed  by  Englmid,  and  n^ected  by 
Russia,  tb. ;  coincidence  of  opinion  be- 
tween England  and  France,  ii. ;  Gene- 
ral Berg  appointed  Military  Commander 
of  Warsaw,  [291]  ;  attempt  ta  assasd- 
nate  him,  ib, ;  Grand  Duke  Constautine 
reldrea  trom  Government,  ib, ;  measorea 
token   for  starving  out  rebels    during 

the    winter,    [29^;    insui '=—    •■^ 

selections  ti^m  official  con 
330 ;  six  points  proposed  b 
English  Qoverrmiont,  343. 

Poi-B,  WoLLBT  «.,  great  law  case,  226. 

PoLiQB,   Sir  Goorge  QreT**    ' 
am  BUI,  [163]. 


574 


pDUncs,  state  of  >t  the 

of  1863.  [5], 
Pope,  The,  reply  to  French  Emperor'i 

proposal  for  a  Congreaa,  [Z13]. 

Post  Hudson,  vide  Umtid  STiTM, 

POBTBl,  Atll(IIlAl.,C((jeUllITED  StATEB. 

"  pBincE  CoKBOHT,"  The,  gpriDga  ■  l«ak 

off  Holyhead,  177. 
"Peincb  of   WiLEB,"  Thk,  difficultie* 

with  Brazil  about,  [115]. 
FsiMCEsa    RoTAi    (Crown    Princcai    of 

Pnuiia),  lays   first    stone   of  a  Dew 

charch  st  Windsor,  17B. 

PaiSON  HINISTERS'  BiLI,  [69]. 

Probate,  Her  Majestt's  Coubt  of, 
Sir  J.  P.  Wilde  appointed  Judge,  360. 

PBOaOTlDBS    AND     APFOISTHENTB,    S&8. 

K.B.  The  more  importuit  will  alio  be 
foQDd  onder  separate  headings. 

PavesiA,  Ceown  Pbihcbsb  (PriDeees 
Boyal  of  Etifcland),  lays  first  stone  of  a 
chnrch  at  Windsor,  ITS. 

pBuasiA.^Reply  of  the  King  to  French 
Emperor's  proposal  for  a  Confrress, 
[212]  i  history  of  tlie  year,  [231]  j 
opening  of  the  Chanibcn,  and  debates, 
ib.;  DiiaandcrstflDding  between  the 
Governmcrnt  and  the  Lower  House, 
[232].  [236].  [238]  1  closing  of  the 
Chanibera,  [241] :  decree  for  Boppres- 
rion  of  certain  newspapen,  &c.,  ib. ; 
'  political  protesia  of  the  C'roim  ^nce, 
ib,  i  Address  of  the  Lower  Honse  to 
the   King  on   the   Schleswig.Halstein 

SMtion,    [243] ;      meeting    of    new 
Bmbers,,  ib. ;    fonnal  dissolntion  of 

the  Chambers,  ib. ;  loan  refiised  by  the 

Cbambers,    [246] ;    King   declines   to 

attend  Congress  of  Oermatl  Sovereigns, 

[268].  [27l)j. 
Publications,  brief  acconnt  oftheroort 

important,  [346]. 
Public    Wobeb.— Bill    for   facilitating 

execution  of  in  manntiictaring  districts, 

[154] ;  carried.  [166], 
Pubuehebb'    Cibculab     fob     1863, 

[346]. 
PcEBLi. — InTEBtcd    by  General    Forev, 

[298]  !  surrenders  at  discretion,  [299]. 
PUBET,  Db.,  case  of  Posey  o.  Jowett,  34. 

Queen,  Tbb.— Spe. 


lit   to   Belgium,   1S6 

Igiaai,  1 13 ;  address  (tbroagh  Sir 
Urej)  at  Aberdeen,  on  inauguration 
statne  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 

a ;    distribution   of   Christinas  pre- 

its  to  workmen,  4c.,  at  Osborne,  IBS. 

!H,  The,  verna  Townley,  296. 


EX.  [l663. 

odiurion  D«*T  KsottJogW,  6;  Metro- 
politan, opening  of,  7 ;  Brighton,  ac- 
ddent  on,  near  Streatham,  by  train 
running  off  embankmenl;  S8;  Terdict, 
89;  North -Western,  mnrderooa  assault 
in  a  carriage.  111;  Lynn  and  Hun- 
stanton, serious  accident,  124 ;  Charing 
Croaa,  opening  of,  179 ;  accident,  ciifo 

Accident,  Colubios- 
Kailwatb,  great  progress  of  in   India, 

[177]. 
Rbnam,  M.,  "Vie  de  Jians,"  translated 

and  published  in  EugUnd,  [351]. 
Rbtb NUB.— Favourable  state  of,  at  the 

commencement  of  1B63,  [1];     satia- 

factory  positiun  of  at  the  end  of  the 

year,  [186]. 

RBTIBW,  viJi  VOLUKTEBBS. 

RIOSBAAD  (in  Denmark). — Constitnttott 
of,  [251].  [261];  ckweof,  and  King-a 
messaf^,  [266], 

BlOTB,  at  Stalcylridge,  [142],  [143] ;  at 
New  York.  [324]. 

ItoBBEBT  J— Curious  case  of,  by  a  lady's 
maid,  163 ;  of  jewels  at  a  hotel, 
curious  action,  179. 

ItOEBccK,  Hk. — Motion  as  to  income 
tai,  [55] ;  motion  for  promoting  re- 
cotrnicion  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
[126]. 

liouE,  vide  Pope,  Itaxy. 

RoBBB,  Eabl  OF,  installatioD  as  Chan- 
cellor of  Dublin  University,  2a 

RoDPELi,  Wh.,  forgeries  by,  varioua 
actions  arising  out  of,  264. 

RrsBBLL,  Eabl.— speech  in  answer  to 
Lord  Derby  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, [15]  ;  reply  to  French  Emperor's 
proposal  for  a  Congreaa,  [209]  ;  speech 
on  receiving  freedom  of  town  of  Dun- 
dee, 141 ;  correspondence  with  Prince 
Qortohakoff  on  Polish  question,  330; 
correspondence  with  France  respect- 
ing proposed  Congress,  352,  &c, 

Russia.  —  Emperor's  reply  to  French 
Emperor's  proposal  for  a  Cotifren, 
[210];  history  of  the  year,  [281]; 
grants  amnesty  to  Poland,  [286] ;  una- 
nimity of  peo|Me  on  the  Polish  qnestion, 
[290] ;  offlcial  correspondence  with  OD 
Polisli  question,  330;  manifesto  re- 
specting Poland,  336;  ukase,  337; 
ail  points  proposed  to,  reapectjng  Po- 
land,  by    English   Ooveroment,    34S. 

Vidt  POLANH. 

Bdbbia  and  Pound.— Debate  on,  [103]; 

account  of  the  war,  t&. ;  qnestion  of,  as 
officially  eiplained  in  France,  [219]. 

Sabihb,  Majob-Obk.,  general  riew  of 
recent  laboun  of  Royal  Society,  [368]. 

Said  Pacha,  death  of,  15. 

Salfobd,  great  fire-at,  1. 

Salmon  FiBBERiEB,  Ireland..— Mr.McHa- 
hon's  Bill,  [176] ;  carried,  [176]. 
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ScHLBSWio,' — Alleged  grieruice*  of  Ger- 
man intiabittinU,  [259];  md  vidt 
SCIII.S  swia-HoLaTBiK. 

SoBLEawio-HauTEiN. — Earl  of  EUeo- 
boroagh's  qnestion  on,  [122];  queetiou 
of  ■■  offldidiv  eUt«d  in  France,  [223]  ; 
addreii  of  ^nusian  Lower  HouM  on 
qoeaUoD  of,  [213]  ;  claims  of  Prince  of 
Aagiutenburg,  [246];  hiitory  of  tlie 
;ear,  [248]  j  diplomatic  arrwigeinenta 
of  1861-a,  [249] ;  Prince  of  Aiigm- 
tenbuT^  proclaima  hU  acceaaion,  [2£1] ; 
ettect  at  the  treaty  of  London,  1B52, 
[268] ;  correapondencB  on  qaention  of 
between  Napoleon  111.  and  Prince  of 
Angoitenborg,  [265] ;  note  of  Sir 
Alex.  Malet  to  German  Diet,  [266]; 
Federal  execution  in  Holstein,  and  entry 
ofPrinceof  Ansfuatenburg,  [267]. 

Soiltici,  [368]  ;  brief  acconnt  of  recent 
pPOgreBS,  [S77]. 

ScBOOLMAaTEB,  fined  for  caning  a  boy, 
147. 

Ska. — L,TtIiam  ligfatboiue  washed  away 
by,  10;  loss  of  tbe  "Ocean  Hail," 
cargo  valned  at  100,000;.,  145;  loaa  of 
"  Pactoloa,"  ib.;  perilous  position  of 
H.M.  iteam-sbip  "Prince  Consort," 
near  Uo1;hcad,  178.  Vide  C0J.UBIOH, 
Sbipwsece. 

8b ATOM,  Field -MAKBttAI  LoBd,  obi- 
tuary notice,  211. 

Sbptikbek.  Cfanmicle  for,  131. 

Sbyhoub,  Mb.  H.,  motion  ai  to  India, 
[178], 

Shebiffb.  —  For  England,  360;  for 
Walra,  361. 

Ship-Build  I  HO. — French  and  English 
compared  by  Mr.  Cobden,  [64];  iron 
and  wood,  Mr.  Lindsay's  motion.  [65]  ; 
negatired,  [66] ;  Sir  J.  Elphinstone's 
motion  on,  tb. ;  witlidrawn.  [67]. 

Shifb,  loss   of,    mdt   Collisiok,   Sba, 

SHIFffBBCE. 

Shipitbkce. — H.M.8.  "Orpheos,"  great 
loss  of  life,  19;  of  "Anglo-Saxon," 
stcam-ahip,  near  Cape  Race.  74;  of 
emigrant  ship,  "Qrasmere,"  near  Bel- 
fort  Lough,  192. 

SEOOTlNa,  at  Wimbledon,  Tolanteer 
Prize  Heetlng,  114. 

Shilbs,  "  Industrial  Biography,"  [362]. 

SviTH,  Db.,  "  Didjonary  of  the  Bibl4" 
[351]. 

Smithpiflp  Cattlb  Show,  at  the  Agn- 
cultnral  Hall,  IS4. 

SOCIXIIBB,  ABTISTIO,  mdt  Abt. 

SociCTiBB,  SciBirntic,  vide  Scibvcb. 

SociBTT.— Of  Arts,  Prince  of  Wales 
elected  President,  156;  Itoral,  Amu- 
Tenaiy  Meeting,  [368];  Royal  Geo- 
graphical,  CaptainB  Speke  and  Orant 
':  tbe  meeting  of,  104 ;  ZoologiaJ, 
' '  imd  and  kept  alivc^  nn- 
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■occeatfii]  attempts  to  keep  porpoisea, 
[378]. 

SouEBBET,  DnKE  0*  (and  others),  ap- 
pmnted  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  369. 

SorTHEBH  Cosfbdbbaoy,  tide  United 
States. 

Spais,  Qveim  of,  reply  to  French 
Emperor's  proposal  for  a  Cangresa, 
[811]. 

Sfeke,  Captain,  discovery  of  the  soorce 
of  the  Nile,  [366]  ;  attend^  together 
with  Captain  Grant,  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Ga^rapliical  Society,  [104]. 

Sftsitvax  Mahipehtationb,  worBi  on, 
[858]. 

Staleybbidge,  riots  at.  [142],  [143]. 

Stakhofb,  Eabl,  his  "  Hiscellaniea," 
[363], 

Stahlbt,  Ret.  A.  P.,  "Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Chnroh,"  ftrt  I.,  [349];  np- 
planted  Dean  of  Weatminater,  360. 

State  Papbbb,  329. 

Statute  Law  Retibion  Bill. — Intro- 
dnced  by  Lord  Weatbury,  [181]; 
passed,  (;i82], 

Steam,  trial  trip  of  the  "  Anrare,"  ship 
with  two  screws  worked  by  separate 
engines.  12i>. 

Suicide.— Of  a  clergyman  in  Herts,  10; 
of  a  magistrale  at  Wolverhampton,  IB; 
of  a  clergyman  of  Dublin,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  sea,  72  i  of  a  solicitor, 
by  drowning  in  tbe  Tbamea,  82;  of 
Mr.  Swsnlnrougb,  manager  of  the 
Strand  Thtatre,  87;  of  a  French 
nobleman  in  a  railway  train,  106 ;  of  a 
mnrderer,  by  poison,  166. 

SwEDBN,  endeavours  to  accommodate  the 
Scbleswig-Holst^n  difficulty,  [268]; 
Academy  of,  vide  Acadeuy. 

8W1TZBBI.ANP,  Confederation,  reply  to 
French  Emperor'a  proposal  for  a  Con- 
gress, [214]. 


Taxwobth,  election  at,  fVscaa  between 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Bradbury.  154. 

Tea  Dutt,  proposed  redaction  of,  [32]. 

Tenntson,  Alfbed,  verses  of  welcome 
to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  50. 

Tbbtb   fob   Holx  OBDBBa,  vide  BOD- 

TEBIB,  BUXIOV,  EbUBT. 

Thaciebat,      Willuk     Hakefbace, 

obituary  notice,  213. 
Tbtebs,  U.— Elected  to   a  seat  in  the 


TowNLBT,  G,  v.,  trial  tbr  mui-dor-of  a 
young  lady  in  Derbyshire,  296. 

Tbabe.— Not  injured  upon  tbe  whole  by 
Civil  War  in  America,  [3] ;  iDcreaaed 
in  certain  important  brancbee,  [37]. 

Tbeatt,  with  Denmark,  for  marriag«  of 
Prince  of  Wale*,  S29, 
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Tbbliwnt,  Stb  J.,  introdacea  Charch- 
ratea  Abolition  BiU,  [76]. 

Trshch,  Vest  Bet.  R.  C,  Biipointcd 
Archbiihop  of  Dublin,  360- 

TbbvilTiIH,  Sib  Char  lbs,  flnanciol 
sUtcmcnt  for  IndU,  [177]. 

TaiiL.— For  manier  at  Acton,  61;  for 
nttenipUng  to  ahoot  a  mugutnite  in 
IraUnd,  113  ;  of  8.  E.  HitchcU,  for  the 
mnrder  of  her  illeg;itiiiiate  child  in 
M«rjlebone.ro«d,  157;  verdict^  161; 
of  Ssmnel  Wright,  for  murder  in  tbe 
Waterloo -road,  186 ;  plea  of  Kuilt;  ud 
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■ol^er,  for  marder  near  Guildford,  189; 
verdict  and  aentoDce,  191 ;  of  Oeo^e 
Boncher  and  otben,  for  foiv^»  on 
Bank  of  EnglMid,  277;  of  O.  T. 
Townley,  for  mnrder  of  a  jaan^  ladj, 
296;  verdict  and  aentence,  SOS;  cor- 
re^nndence  with  Home  Office,  ib.; 
respite  and  commatatioD,  311,  812. 
Triau  and  Law  Cabbs,  2ia 
Tbollopr,  Hu.,  obitoar;  notice,  216. 

TTinos  Rate  m  Aid  Aot,  Bill  fbr  con- 
tinuance, [162] ;  Mr.  Childer'a  motion 
on,  [153]  ;  motion  withdrairn,  it, 

XJhited  States. —Civil  War  and  ita 
eSecta  on  Lancaibire,  [Z]  j  alavcFTj 
question  and  EmBodpation  Proclaina- 
tion  of  President  Lincoln,  [5];  debatea 
on,  4o.,  [IW] :  Lord  Campbelri  motioB 
ffar  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, a. ;  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion 
for  promoting  reci^nition  of  the  Sonth- 
em  Confederacy,  [1261;  vithdraim, 
[132]  :  blockade  of  Sontbem  porta,  and 
difficulties  in  conaequenoe,  if ,  &c. ; 
triiical  atate  of  oor  relationa  with, 
[133] ;  adznre  of  Britiah  venela,  [136] ; 
gnestion  of.  ai  officiallj  stated  in 
France,  [22*] ;  hiatorj  for  the  year  of 
the  Ciril  War  in,  [303] ;  Entancipation 
Proclamation,  ib.;  re&eat  of  General 
Bumside  to  north  of  Rappahannock, 
[804] ;  battle  of  UnriiveBboroagh, 
■i. ;  General  Batler  aupereeded  at 
New  Orleani  by  General  Banks,  ift.; 
President  Daria'a  meeaoge,  [806]; 
endeavoon  of  Franco  to  mediate, 
[307] ;  court  of  inqnlry  on  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  [309];  letter  from 
Preaident  to  General  HcClellan,  urg- 
ing dedsive  operationa,  ib.;  alarm- 
ing finsndal  position,  [310] ;  Bill  for 
arming  ncgroea,  [311  J;  Bill  of  in- 
demnity for  certain  arbitnur  arrests, 
[812] ;  President  authorized  to  ana- 
pend  the  Uabeia  Corpuw,  ib. ;  General 
Banuide  anccceded  by  General  Hooker 
in  command  on  the  Potomac,  >A- ;  flrtt  at- 
tack on  Charleston,  [313]  j  Confederates 
claim  to  have  rniaed  the  blockade,  il. ; 
•econd  attack  on  Charleston,  ib.i  nn- 


>lt  on  ^^dnbur^.  [8141 ; 
flooding  of  Confederate  temtorj  by 
cutting  dykea  of  Miauanpjn,  ii.;  day 
of  faiA  and  hnmiliation  in  tbe  Con- 
federate BtBt«s,  ib. ;  addieia  of  Pre- 
ndent  Darla,  [316] ;  proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln,  [316] ;  battle  of 
Chanoelloraville,  [317],  [318]  ;  Federala 
beaten  and  demoralized,  [820] ;  death 
of  Gen.  (Stonewall)  Jackaon,  ib.;  in- 
vanon  of  Northern  territory  by  Oen. 
Leo,  [321]  ;  Gen.  Hooker  resigns,  aod 
is  aacceeded  by  Gen.  Headc  [828]; 
battle  of  Gettyaburg,  Confederstea 
omipelled  to  retreat,  ib.;  ConJedenite 


Gen.  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter,  [3SS] ; 
■nrrcnder  of  Port  Hndaon,  [326]  ;  coD- 
■cription  in  tbe  Confcdcrate  States, 
it. ;  &at-day  appointed,  ih. ;  refiual  of 
Confederatea  to  treat  Negnj  acddien 
according  to  the  laws  of  war.  Federal 
roeawnres  in  conaequence,  ib.,  [827]; 
third  attack  on  Charleston,  still  pio- 
ceeding  at  the  end  of  1863,  ib. ;  Pre- 
sident lincoln'a  letter  of  Ang.  26,  io 
defence ofhia  policy,  [328];  Confederate 
Commiaaioncr,  Mr.  Masun,  withdrawn 
iWmi  England,  [328] ;  mspcnnon  of 
Habeat  Corput,  ib. ;  aurrender  of  Con- 
federate army  to  Gen.  Bnmaide  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  [380];  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  Federals  deAated,  >A.  ; 
Federal  army  in  Virginia  retires  beyond 
Bnll'a  Ron,  [331] ;  Gen.  Meade  fi>rcea 
the  Confederalfl  army  to  retire  beyood 
the  Rapidan,  [332j;  battle  at  His- 
^onary  Ridge,  Confederates  forced  bj 
Qen.  Grant  to  retreat,  [383],  [334]; 
Federal  army  under  Bumride  retrvata 
to  EnoxviUe  and  remaina  there^  [334]  ; 
Prcndent  Lincoln'a  Annual  Message  to 
CongrMB,  Dec  9,  [336] ;  tec^pta  and 
diibunementa  for  tbe  year,  tA. ;  naval 
atatiatica,  [336J ;  effects  of  EmaiuapK- 
tion  Proclamation,  [337]  ;  proclamation 
of  pardon  on  certain  condiljona,  [339]  ; 
report  of  War  Department,  resalta  of 
conscription,  [340]  ;  r«)ort  of  Navy 
Department,  r«>alta  of  Blockade,  ib. ; 
Annual  Meaaage  of  President  Davia  to 
Confederate  Congresa,  ib, ;  extenaire 
iasoe  of  Treasury  notes  in  tbe  Southern 
States,  [344]  ;  state  and  feeling  of  the 
belligerent  parties  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
year,"-'  '  "   ' 

for  r 
31. 

Dnivbbsitt.— Dublin,  inatallation  of  Eari 
of  Roase  as  Chancellor,  28 ;  Glasgow, 
initallaUon  of  Ixird  Palmerston  ■■ 
Rector  of,  53;  Oxford,  confers  d^r«e 
of  D.CL.  on  Prince  of  Wain,  97 ; 
Ottotd,  tbe  CommemoratioD,  lOO. 
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TioKiBimo,  HMolti  on,  ind  flntl  nir- 
render,  etila  Unitbd  Stiiu. 

T1U.IBBS,  Hb^  Bill  for  continnuice  of 
Union  Rata  in  Aid  Act,  [1611. 

ToLUMTBEBe,  propCHed  — ' 


Mondftj,  69  j  priiei 
i^   and  review  at   Wimbledon,  lU. 
ViiU  Natal  Coabi  Toluhtibbb. 

Waxis,  Pbihob  of. — Elnt  Appearance  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  [9] ;  cotuent  to 
marriage  and  propoiea  proTiaion  for, 
[E8];  and  vide  Qvebh'S  Sfiicb; 
takea  his  Kat  in  the  Hoqm  of  Lords, 
17 ;  takea  np  Uie  &e«dom  of  the  City, 
at  Fishmonger*'  Hail,  £7 ;  lecie  on  be- 
half of  Her  Mueatj,  32;  marriage 
ceremony,  4S ;  illiiminations  and  re- 
joicings on  marrinse  of,  48 ;  speech  at 
annual  dinner  of  Bojftf  Academy,  77 ; 
City  entertainment  to,  91 ;  speech  on 
inBogaiBtion  of  Exhibition  Memorial, 
M  i  viut  to  Oxford  with  the  Frincoa, 
degree  of.D.C.L.  oonisrred  on  bim,  97; 
tpeech  at  opening  of  new  bniMing  of 
British  Orphan  Asylum  (at  Sloi^b), 
103;  ball  given  to,  in  the  Exhibition 
Building,  106;  viut  to  Huliftn  on 
Mwning  of  new  Town  Hall,  185 ;  elected 
Pre^dentof  Sodetyof  Alts,  155;  visit 
to  the  cattle  abow,  184;  treaty  for 
marriage^  829;  vaiions  appuntmeuts 
in  bis  honsebold,  Ac.,  358;  appointed 
CoL  10th  Hassan,  859;  apptnntcd 
C^tt-Oen.  and  CoL  of  Uie  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  ib.;  takea  hia  seat 
at  the  Privy  Camdl,  8  Dec,  1863, 
S60. 

Walbb,  PBiscias  or. — ExhibitJoo  of 
wed^ng  prvents,  dncription  of,  70; 
wedding  gift  IVom  ladiea  1^  Bristol,  82 ; 
wedding  gift  from  the  ladiw  of  Korth 
Wales,  96 ;  various  ai^Kjintmenta  in  her 
honiebold,  SG9. 

WAIJ.ACI,  Ladi,  translation  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Correipondmoe,"  [36aj. 


Waltib,  Mb.,  Tootioii  on  National  Edu- 
cation, [100]. 
Washikotor,  Rbab-Apxibai,  oUtuary 

notire,  215. 
Wbdowood,  statue  erected  in  hononr  of, 

at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  32, 
Wbllikotoi*,       "  Supplementary     De- 
spatches," Vol.  X.,  [3481 
Webtbvbt,   Lobd,  introducta  Kll  for 

Augmentation  of  Small  Benefices,  [81] ; 

introduces  Statute  Law  Bevinon  ^IL 

[181]. 
WiBTMiKBTEB,  Eev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D., 

appointed  Dean  of,  360. 
WsAUJT,  Hs^  motion  rejecting  Haj- 

nooth  Orant,  [9S]. 
Wbatilt,  Abchbisbop,  otntoarr  notace. 

216. 
Whjtichafbl,    discovery   of   nnbnried 

bodies  of  children  iu,  140. 
WqjTBBiDB,  Hb,  speech  in  the  Honse  <^ 

Commons  on  the  Established  Chorch  in 

Ireland,  [96]. 
WiBLOPOLSKi,  Mabqcib.— Denonnoedby 

Central  Committee,  [2S2]  ;  attempt  to 


wssiiri  1 


JvsTioi,  obitoary  no- 

tice,.2ie. 
WiLDK,  Sib  J,   P.,  appcnnted  Judge  of 

Her  M^esty's  Court  of  Probate,  360. 
WiKBLXDON,    Volunteer   prize   mee^tg 

and  review,  114. 
WiTcacBABT,  alleged,  at  Ctwtle  HecUno- 

ham,  147.  ^^ 

"  WoLUT  P.  Pole,"  great  taw  ease  as  to 

Bre  at  Campden  Hoosc^  226. 
Wool>,  Sib  C.,  sUtement  of  Bevenae  of 

India,  [176]. 
Woolwich,  consecratiOD  of  church  for 

the  garrison,  162. 
Wbbok,  ndt  Collision,  Sba,   Ship- 

WKIOE. 


OltBKBT  ARD  UtlHOTOH,  PblHTIM,  BT.  JOBh'b  f^DABl,  UW^O^  )(')Q  \c 
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